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CHAPtBR  XIII. 

1515-^1516. 

Fhndi  L  aanunet  tbe  title  of  Dake  of  Milan— Fonns  n  alliaaoe  whh 
A«  wdidiike  Cbarlot — ^with  Honrf  Till. — And  with  the  Venetian  ttate — 
Leo  Z.  intlMe  to  vomoin  neater — ^Marriage  of  CKoliano  do*  Medici  with 
FOibala  ttBuwwf — Conftdential  letter  to  him  from  the  eovdmal  da  Bibhiena 
— ^Leo  X  compelled  to  take  a  dedaife  part — Aeoedea  to  the  league  againat 
Fhann — Berolt  of  Fiegoao  at'Gknoai — ^He  atten^>t8  to  jaatify  hla  coodnet 
10  the  popo-^Preparationi  of  Fkanda  L  for  attacking  the  Milaaeie— Foreea 
of  the  alliw  The  league  procldmed — Genoa  lurrendera  to  the  French 
flail  Pmnwrn  Colonia  aiupthed  and  made  priaoner — ^The  pope  relaxea  in 
hia  oppoatien  to  F^aada  L — ^The  Swiaa  leaolve  to  oppoae  the  French^- 
Wtwnat  L  tommona  the  dtj  of  Milan  to  lonender — ^EodeaToara  without 
eflbet  to  farm  an  alliaaoo  with  the  Swiaa— Rapid  march  of  D*AlTian<H— 
hmtMtf  of  Ae  Spnlah  and  papal  troopa — Battle  of  Marignano— Franda  I. 
kwightid  bj  thechevaliflr  Bajaid— Soironder  of  the  Blilaneae  Leo  X.  forma 
an  aDjaaee  with  Fnmda  I.— Embawj  from  the  Yenetiaaa  to  the  Freneh  kmg 
^Death  of  D*AlTiano— Woliej  railed  to  the  rank  of  cardinal— Leo  X  wiU 
Floi  c  urn  Rejoiciqgi  tndezhibitionaonthat  occadon — ^Proceadon  of  the  popo 
— ^HeTiaita  the  tomb  of  Uafcther—  Arrirea  at  Bologna—Hia  intenriew  with 
F^Mkda  L — ^Fartieiikr  oceiureacea  on  that  occadon — Abolition  of  the  Prag- 
matkSanrtionand  eataWiahmfntof  theOeooordat— Leo  X.  retvna  to  Florence 
— ^Ba&cUo  Petmcd  obtaina  the  chief  anthoritj  in  Siena— Death  of  Qioliaao 
de*  Medio — ^Eacape  of  the  pope  from  barbarian  oonaira  at  Civita  Lavinia. 


ALTHOuaH  die  deftth  of  Louis  XII.  had  for  the  present  relieyed 
the  Roman  pontiff  from  the  aiqnehensions  which  he  had  enter- 
tained for  the  repose  of  Italy»  yet  that  erent  was  hy  no  means 
&TOiiFable  Co  his  Tiews.  By  the  united  efforts  of  his  spiritual 
anna,  and  his  temporal  allies,  Leo  had  not  only  repressed  the 
amhitioafl  dengaa  of  the  Freneh  monarch,  hut  had  acquired  an 
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ascendency  over  him  which  might  have  hecn  converted  to  very 
important  purposes :  and  if  he  could  not  induce  the  king  to 
relinquish  his  designs  upon  Milan,  yet  he  had  made  such 
arrangements  as  to  he  prepared  for  whatever  might  he  the 
event  of  that  expedition.  By  the  death  of  this  monarch  he 
therefore  lost  in  a  great  degree  the  result  of  his  lahours  ;  and 
this  he  had  the  more  reason  to  regret,  as  the  Duke  of  Angou- 
Idme,  who  succeeded  to  the  crown  at  the  age  of  twenty-two 
years,  hy  the  name  of  Francis  I.|  was  of  a  vigorous  constitution, 
an  active  disposition,  and  courageous  even  to  a  romantic  extreme. 
On  assuming  the  title  of  king  of  France,  he  forgot  not  to  add 
that  of  Duke  of  Milan  ;  hut  fdthough  the  salique  law  had  pre- 
ferred him  to  the  two  daughters  of  Louis  XII.  as  the  successor 
of  that  monarch,  the  sovereignty  of  Milan  was  considered,  under 
the  imperial  investiture,  as  the  ahsolute  inheritance  of  the  late 
king,  and  liahle  to  he  disposed  of  at  his  own  pleasure.  Prepa* 
ratory  to  the  negotiation  which  had  taken  place  for  the 
marriage  of  Ren^,  youngest  daughter  of  Louis  XII. »  with  the 
archduke  Charles,  her  father  had  made  a  grant  to  her  of  the 
duchy  of  Milan,  and  the  county  of  Pavia,  with  a  limitation,  in 
case  of  her  dying  without  offspring,  to  his  eldest  daughter 
Claudia,  the  Queen  of  Francis  I.*  Soon  after  the  accession  of 
Francis,  the  queen,  therefore,  hy  a  solemn  diploma,  transferred 
to  the  king  her  rights  to  the  duchy  of  Milan  and  its  dependent 
states  ;  in  consideration,  as  it  appears,  of  a  grant  previously 
made  to  her  of  the  duchies  of  Aragon  and  Angoul^me,  and  the 
Stipulation  on  the  part  of  Francis  of  providing  a  suitahle  match 
for  the  princess  Ren^e.f 

The  character  of  Francis  I.  was  a  sufficient  pledge  that  the 
title  which  he  had  thus  assumed  would  not  long  he  suffered  to 
remain  merely  nominal.  From  his  infancy  he  had  heen  accus- 
tomed to  hear  of  the  achievements  of  his  countiymen  in  Italy. 
The  glory  of  Gaston  de  Foix  seemed  to  ohscure  his  own  reputa- 
tion, and  at  the  recital  of  the  hattles  of  Brescia  and  of  Ravenna, 
he  is  said  to  have  expressed  all  those  emotions  of  impatient 
regret  which  C«sar  felt  on  contemplating  the  statue  of  Alex- 
ander. He  waS|  however,  sufficiently  aware,  that  hefore  he 
engaged  in  an  enterprise  of  such  importance  as  the  conquest  of 

*  Damont,  torn  iv.  pir.  i.  p.  1 77.     f  LUnig,  i.  522.  Dttmo&t,  iv.  pur. !.  p.  2 1 1 . 
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)fiko,  it  would  be  necessaiy  not  only  to  confirm  liis  alliances 
vith  those  powers  who  were  in  amity  with  France,  but  also  to 
obriAte,  as  far  as  possible,  the  opposition  of  such  as  might  be 
hostile  to  his  views.  His  first  overtures  were  therefore  directed 
to  the  young  archduke  Charles,  who,  although  then  only  fifteen 
rears  of  age,  had  assumed  the  government  of  the  Netherlands, 
which  he  inherited  in  right  of  his  grandmother  Mary,  daughter 
of  Chaiies,  last  duke  of  Burgundy.  The  situation  of  the  arch- 
duke rendered  such  an  alliance  highly  expedient  to  him  ;  and 
the  conditionB  were  speedily  concluded  on.  By  this  treaty  the 
contracting  parties  promised  to  aid  each  other  in  the  defence 
cf  the  dominions  which  they  then  respectively  held,  or  which 
they  might  thereafter  possess  ;  and  that  if  either  of  them 
shflold  undertake  any  just  conquest,  the  other  should,  upon  a 
proper  representation,  afford  his  assistance,  in  such  a  manner 
as  might  be  agreed  upon.  Many  regulations  were  also  intro- 
dueed  respecting  the  territories  held  by  the  archduke  as  fiefi^ 
from  the  crown  of  France,  and  the  contract  for  the  marriage  of 
ihe  archduke  with  the  ]»incess  Ren6e  was  again  revived  under 
certain  stipulations,  which  it  would  be  superfluous  to  enumerate, 
u  the  marriage  never  took  place.* 

The  friendship  of  Henry  VIII.  was  bot  less  an  object  o(  im- 
portance to  the  French  monarch  than  that  of  the  archduke, 
and  he  therefore  sent  instructions  to  the  president  of  Rouen,  his 
ambaflsador  in  England,  to  propose  a  renewal  of  the  treaty 
made  with  Louis  XII.,  which,  upon  Francis  entering  into  a  new 
obligation  for  the  payment  of  the  million  of  crowns  for  which 
Loois  had  engaged  himself,  was  willingly  assented  to,  and  the 
treaty  was  signed  at  Westminster  on  the  fourth  day  of  April, 
1515.  Leo  X.  is  named  therein,  with  other  sovereigns,  as  the 
sUj  of  both  the  contracting  parties  ;  but  it  is  particularly  spe- 
cified that  this  nomination  shall  have  no  reference  to  the  states 
of  IGlau,  which  the  French  king  claims  as  his  right ;  and 
through  the  whole  treaty  he  has  cautiously  affixed  to  his  other 
tides  those  of  duke  of  Milan  and  lord  of  Genoa.^ 

The  negotiations  of  Francis  with  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  and 
the  emperor  elect,  Maximilian,  were  not,  however,  attended 
vith  the  expected  success.  To  the  former  he  proposed  the 
renewal  of  the  treaty  which  had  subsisted  between  him  and 
Uob  XII.  omittisg  only  the  article  which  guaranteed  the 
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tranquillity  of  Milan  ;  but  aa  this  held  out  to  Ferdinand  n» 
adequate  advantages  for  a  ooneession  which  might  prove 
eyentuallj  dangerous  to  his  Italian  possessions,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  he  rejected  the  proposition  ;  and  the  emperor  electa 
who  at  this  time  regarded  Perdinand  as  an  oracle  of  political 
wisdom,  was  easily  prevailed  upon  to  join  his  irresolute  and  feeble 
aid  in  q^posinj^  the  designs  of  the  French  monarch.  WUkt 
these  negotiations  were  depending,  Fraucis  had  forborne  to  treat 
with  the  Venetians,  who  sdH  remained  firmljjittached  to  the 
cause  of  the  French  ;  but  no  sooner  were  his  propositions  to  the 
two  sovereigns  rejected,  than  he  agreed  with  the  senate  to 
renew  the  treaty  of  Blois,  by  which  Louis  XII.  had  promised 
to  assist  them  in  recovering  the  possessions  of  which  they  had 
been  deprived  by  the  emperor  elect  in  Lombardy.  At  the  sam& 
time  he  assured  the  Venetian  ambassador,  that  before  the 
expiration  of  four  months,  he  would  unite  his  arms  with  those 
of  the  repubUo  on  the  banks  of  the  Adda.*  / 

The  Swiss,  whom  the  breach  of  the  treaty  of  D^on  had 
rendered  irreconcilable  ene^oues  of  France,  st^Q  continued  to 
breathe  from  their  mountains  defiance  and  revenge.  A  herald, 
whom  Francis  sent  to  demand  pasmorts  for  his  ambassadors, 
instead  of  obtaining  the  object  of  his  mission,  was  ordered  to 
return  and  inform  his  sovereign  that  he  might  soon  expect 
another  visit  from  them,  unless  he  speedily  fulfilled  the  treaty. 
In  one  respect  Ihis  avowed  hostility  was,  however,  serviceable 
to  the  king,  as  it  enabled  him,  under  the  pretext  of  opposing 
the  Swiss,  to  carry  on,  without  exciting  the  jealousy  of  sur- 
rounding  states,  those  formidable  preparations  which  he  intended 
to  direct  towards  another  quarter. 

Under  this  alarming  a^ct  of  public  afiairs,  which  evidently 
portended  new  calamities  to  Europe,  Leo  availed  himself  of  the 
friendly  terms  whidi  he  had  cautiously  maintained  with  the 
contending  powers,  to  decline  taking  an  active  part  in  favour 
of  any  of  Uiem,  whilst  he  continued  as  the  chief  of  Christendom 
to  administer  his  advice  to  all.  In  tkds  conduct,  which  was  ne 
less  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  his  office  than  with  his  own 
private  interest,  he  was  for  some  time  encouraged  to  persevere, 
by  the  open  sanction  or  the  tacit  assent  of  all  parties.  Trancis  I. 
instead  of  pressing  him  to  favour  an  enterprise,  towards  the 
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of  wUeh  he  wM  knew  the  pope  wu  decidedly  adrene* 
eoDteiled  hiouelf  with  sending  an  emhaasy  to  request  that  he 
wodd  not  enter  into  anj  engegements  which  might  prevent 
tiiose  bkadtj  e(mnezions  that  wodd  prohablj  take  place 
betwesn  them,  in  case  his  eipeditiioa  agMnst  Milan  should 
pnre  seectasfol ;'  and  to  assure  him  that  there  was  no  one 
wko  esteemed  more  highly  the  faTour  of  the  holy  see»  or  who 
vould  make  greater  sacrifices  for  the  service  of  ue  pontiff  and 
tiie  hsMNir  of  hiB  family^  than  himself.*  This  communication, 
vhich  in  hei  left  the  pope  at  full  liberty  to  presorve  his  neu- 
trality mtil  the  erent  ai  the  contest  was  known,  induced  him 
to  decline  the  offers  which  were  made  to  him  about  the  same 
period,  by  the  empOror  elect,  the  king  of  Aragon,  and  the 
Hdretic  stales,  to  enter  into  the  league  which  they  had  lately 
cQDchided  for  the  defence  of  the  Milanese,  and  in  which  a 
power  bad  been  reserved  for  the  pope  to  accede  to  it  within  a 
limited  time.  By  this  treaty  it  had  been  agreed  that  the 
Swiss  should  send  a  powerful  body  of  troops  to  the  defence  of 
Hilsa,  and  should  at  the  same  time  marcn  an  ara^  into^the 
ducky  of  Burgundy,  for  tho  purpose  of  occupying  the  French 
BMoarch  in  the  d^ence  of  his  own  dominions ;  for  which  sef- 
vices  they  were  to  receive  a  monthly  subsidy  of  forty  thousand 
crowns.  Ferdinand,  on  his  part,  undertook  to  attack  the  « 
dominions  of  Francis  on  the  side  of  Perpignan  and  Fontara- 
bis ;  whilst  MaTJmiKaa,  on  this  as  on  other  occasions,  seemed 
to  eonsidsr  the  imperial  sanction  as  a  su£Scient  contribution,  in 
liea  both  of  money  and  troops,t 

In  determining  the  pope  to  the  neutrality  which  he  mani- 
fested on  this  occasion,  other  reasons  of  no  inconsidercble 
importance  eonGurred.  Early  in  the  month  of  February,  1515, 
the  matrimonial  engagement  which  had  been  entered  into  at 
the  ckse  of  the  preening  year  between  Giuliano  de'  Medici 
sod  Filiberta  of  Savoy,  sister  of  Louisa,  duchess  of  AngoulSme, 
the  Bother  of  Francis  I.,  was  carried  into  effect ;  on  which 
occseien  GioHano  paid  a  visit  to  the  French  court,  where  he  so 
Ui  obtained  the  favourable  opinion  of  Francis,  that  he  declared 
1m  esteemed  the  connexion  as  highly  as  if  it  had  been  formed 
vith  the  OMsi  poweifbl  sovereign,     Besidea  the  revenues  of 

*  GnconL  lib.  si.  vol  U.  p.  84.     f  ligne  de  Cunb.Uvav.tom.iLp.  405. 
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Panna  and  Piacenza,  which  Leo  had  already  conferred  on  his^ 
brother,  and  which  amounted  to  the  clear  annual  sum  of 
twentj-eight  thousand  ducats,  he  assigned  to  him  the  income 
to  arise  from  the  city  of  Modena,  which  was  supposed  to 
amount  to  about  twenty  thousand  more.  He  also  conferred  on 
him  the  title  of  captain-general  of  the  church,  to  the'  exclusion 
of  the  duke  of  XJrbino,  to  which  he  added  a  monthly  salary  of 
four  hundred  and  eight  ducats,  whilst  a  separate  rerenue  of 
three  hundred  ducats  per  month  was  granted  to  the  bride  for 
her  own  use,  although,  in  respect  of  her  high  aUiances,  she 
had  been  receired  without  a  portion.*  Other  considerable 
sums  were  disbursed  in  preparing  a  suitable  residence  for 
Giuliano  and  his  bride  at  Rome,  where  it  was  intended  they 
should  maintain  a  secular  court ;  and  in  the  rejoicings  which 
took  place  in  that  city  on  their  arrival,  the  pope  is  said  ta 
have  incurred  the  enormous  expense  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  ducats.t  Extraordinary  festivals  were  also  celebrated 
at  Turin,  where  Giuliano  and  his  wife  resided  for  a  mcmth  after 
their  marriage  ;  and  again  at  Florence,  where  all  the  inhabi* 
tants,  either  through  affection  or  through  fear,  were  anxious 
to  show  their  respect  to  the  family  of  the  Medici.  But  in  case 
the  king  proved  successful  in  his  enterprise  agsdnst  Milan,  the 
territory  from  which  Giuliano  derived  a  great  part  of  hia 
revenues  lay  at  the  mercy  of  that  monarch,  and  it  would  there- 
fore have  been  not  only  indecorous  but  imprudent  in  the  pope, 
at  such  a  juncture,  to  have  espoused  the  cause  of  his  adver- 
saries, and  blighted  the  expectations  which  Giuliano  might 
reasonably  fprm  from  the  continuance  of  his  favour. 

During  the  absence  of  GKuliano  de'  Medici  from  Rome,  he 
received  frequent  information  respecting  the  critical  state  of 
public  affairs,  and  the  dispositions  and  views  of  the  Europeair 
powers,  as  well  from  Lodovico  Canossa,  the  pontifical  legate  at 
the  court  of  France,  as  from  the  cardinal  da  Bibbiena  at  Rome. 
The  letters  from  Canossa  on  this  occasion  contun  the  fullest 
assurances  of  the  kind  dispositions,  as  well  of  the  king  as  of 
his  mother  Louisa,  towards  the  family  of  the  Medici ;  and  the 
strongest  exhortations  to  him  not  to  neglect  so  favourable  air 
opportunity  of  cementing,  by  a  stricter  alliance,  a  connexion  8» 

*  Lettere  di  Prindpi,  roi.  i.  p.  15.  f  Muiit.  Ann.  vol.  z.  p.  110b 
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bappQj  begun.  Bat  the  letters  of  the  cardinal  da  Bibbiena, 
▼ho  was  at  this  period  intrusted  with  the  most  secret  intentions 
of  the  Ronuui  court,  are  of  a  much  more  curious  nature,  and 
throw  such  light  on  the  state  of  public  affairs,  the  situation  of 
the  different  members  of  the  Medici  family,  and  the  ambitious 
designs  which  were  formed  by  them,  as  might  render  a  speci- 
sien  of  them  not  uninteresting,  even  if  it  were  not  written  by 
the  liTelj  pen  of  the  author  of  the  **  Galandra." 


To  THE   MA65inCEKT  QlULIANO  DE'  MeDICI,  CaPTAIN  OF  THE 

Church.* 

"  His  holiness  has  expressed  great  surprise  and  dissatisfiic- 
tkn  at  having  heard  nothing  respecting  you  during  so  many 
days,  and  complains  grie?ously  of  your  attendants,  who  have 
been  so  negligent,  that  since  your  arrival  at  Nice,  no  intelli- 
gence has  been  received  of  your  proceedings.  The  blame  of 
this  is  chiefly  attributed,  boUi  by  his  holiness  and  myself,  to 
M.  Latino, t  whose  province  it  was  to  have  written.  It  is  no 
excuse  to  say,  that  from  the  remote  situation  of  the  place  he 
hnew  not  how  to  forward  his  letters,  because  the  expense 
would  have  been  well  laid  out  in  sending  a  special  messenger, 
who  might  at  any  time  have  proceeded  either  to  Genoa  or 
Piaoensa,  to  inform  the  pope  of  that  which  is  dearer  to  him 
than  any  other  object — the  state  of  your  own  health  and 
person.  If  you  therefore  wish  to  relieve  his  holiness  from 
this  anxiety,  and  afford  him  real  consolation,  take  care  that  he 
may  in  future  be  more  particularly  apprised  of  your  welfare. 

•*  Not  only  the  pope,  and  your  own  family,  your  brother, 
nephew,  and  sister,  but  the  whole  court,  ore  in  the  most  earnest 
expectation  oi  receiving  news  from  you  and  your  illustrious 
consort ;  nor  do  I  think  that  the  arrival  of  any  person  in  any 
place  was  ever  expected  with  an  impatience  equal  to  that  which 
she  has  excited  at  Rome,  as  well  from  her  own  accomplishments, 
on  which  account  every  one  is  desirous  to  see  and  to  honour 
her,  as  from  the  great  favour  with  which  you  are  yourself 
regarded  here.    You  will  therefore  inform  us,  with  all  possible 

*  Lettcre  di  Prindpi,  toLl  p.  14.       f  One  of  the  leoeUriet  of  Leo  X, 
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speed  and  aocumcy,  what  time  will  be  employed  in  your  joniy 
nej,  and  when  you  purpose  to  arriTe  at  Rome,  that  every  thing 
may  be  pr^Mured  for  yoor  reception.  I  shall  say  no  more  on 
this  head,  expecting  to  hear  fmy  £rom  yon  on  the  subject. 

**  As  I  know  that  M.  Pietro  Ardingbelli  has  continually  a^ 
prised  yon  of  the  most  important  oecurreneee,  I  have  not  for  ih» 
last  ten  days  troubled  you  with  my  letters.  I  had  before  written 
two  long  letters  to  you  by  way  of  Piacensa,  which  I  flatter  m  j- 
self  came  safe  to  your  hands.  I  there  mentioned  that  Tomaso,* 
on  going  from  home,  had  left  your  Bac<»ot  to  expedite  many 
affairs  of  importance.  With  Ghingerli«t  and  wiUi  him  who 
wished  to  be  related  to  Leonardo, §  an  intimate  friendship  and 
good  understanding  has  been  concluded;  they  being  fuUy 
inclined  to  do  the  same  a»  the  rest  whom  Leonardo  knows,  if 
that  which  Tomaso  wishes  for  Leonardo  be  granted*  which  it  is 
hoped  will  be  done.Q  By  his  letters  of  the  third  day  of  this 
month,  Ghingerli  has  ii^ormed  Tomaso  that  he  is  willing, 
besides  the  other  recompense  which  I  mentioned  to  you,  to 
relinquish  the  place  at  which  mj  Leonardo  was  formeriy  so 
much  indisposed,  to  the  person  you  know.T  It  remains, 
therefore,  that  he  who  is  to  receive  this  recompense,**  and  his 
defenders  in  the  Ticinity,tt  should  satisfy  themselyes  on  this 
head  ;  it  being  expected  that  they  will  approve  of  it.}f  The 
person  whom  coant  Hercole  resembles§§  has  sent  a  message  to 
his  master  to  this  effect,  and  has  requested  Ghingerli  tiiat  he 
will  wholly  give  up  the  other  two  places  which  are  to  bdong  to 

*  Leo  X.  t  Tlw  Caa-dinal  da  Bibbiena,  writer  of  the  letter. 

:;:  The  King  of  Spain. 

§  By  tbe  person  who  wished  to  be  related  to  Leonardo,  u  probably  noeant 
the  emperor  elect,  Maximilian,  and  by  Leonardo,  certainly  Uie  Magnificent 
GioHano,  to  whom  the  letter  is  addressed. 

II  From  this  it  is  to  be  understood,  that  the  king  of  Spain  and  the  eupeior 
were  willing  that  the  pq>e  should  retain  the  possessions  which  he  held  in 
Lombardv. 

^  Undoubtedly  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  where  Giuliaoo  had  passed  a  great 
portion  of  his  time  during  his  exile. 

**  Meaning  Giuliano  himself.  tf  The  Remaa  tee. 

Zt  This  seems  intended  to  discover  the  sentiments  of  Giuliano  res|>ecting  the 
attempt  upon  Urbino,  of  which,  from  principles  of  justice  asd  gratitude,  he 
always  disaj^roved. 

§§  The  Spanish  ambassador,  who  probably  bore  some  resemblance  in  hi« 
person  to  the  count  Eroole  Rangone,  a  nobleman  of  the  court  of  Leo  X. 
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TanMO,  or,  to  speak  more  aoenrately,  to  Leonardo,*  and  it  is 
dioaglit  there  will  not  te  tke  tUgbtest  difficulty.  Tomaao  is 
vaQ  dispeeed  to  this  anangement,  and  told  me  this  morning 
repeatedly,  that  Leonardo  should  also  hare  all  the  other  places 
id  whidi  he  had  Ibrmeriy  sp<^eD,t  making,  howeTer,  as  you 
knm,  a  due  recompense  to  time  by  whose  means  these  &Totirs 


"  Bartolommeo,  who  has  the  cypher,  is  not  at  home.  I 
most  tlierelore  express  myself  without  it ;  particularly  as  this 
viQ  be  s^it  by  our  own^messengers. 

**  Oiv  most  xererend  eaidinal,  and  the  Magnificent  Lorenzo* 
neonmend  themselTes  to  yon  as  fully  as  can  be  expressed. 
I  hog»  you  will  not  omit  to  write  to  them,  and  especially  to  his 
holiness*  whom  I  ought  ta  have  mentioned  first.  In  this  I 
trust  you  will  not  fiul,  as  the  reverence  due  to  Us  holiness,  and 
the  lore  whidi  they  bear  you,  reqture  it  The  cardinal  has 
reeaired  the  wlactlt  of  his  most  Christian  majesty  for  the 
eathednl  of  Narbonne,  and  wholly  through  the  means  of  the 
duchess  of  AngouMme,)  on  which  account  your  excellency  may 
retUB  thanks  in  the  name  of  his  holiness  to  the  duke  and  his 
caniert.  The  business  was  concluded  in  the  consistory  the 
day  before  yesterday,  and  the  bull  despatched  to  France,  as  I 
b^Te  Ardkighelli  informed  you,  as  well  as  with  the  alliance 
whidi  the  Swiss  have  made  widi  the  emperor,  the  Catholic 
king,  and  the  duke  of  Milan.  The  substance  of  this  treaty 
Ar^Dg^Ui  must  have  transmitted  to  you,  as  I  gare  him  a 
copy  of  the  heads  of  it.  To  this  his  holineBS  is  not,  for  many 
reasons,  disposed  to  assctat ;  it  i^pearing  to  him  to  be  proper, 
that  when  a  league  is  agreed  upon,  in.  '^hich  he  is  to  be 
indnded*  Is  should  be  negotiated  and  stipulated  with  him,  as 
the  head  of  the  league,,  and  of  all  Christendom. 

"  Tomaso  says,  that  he  expects  they  should  accept  and 
agree  to  what  he  proposes,  and  not  that  he  should  hare  to 
aeeept  what  is  done  by  others.  § 

*  The  dtlct  of  Fuma  ud  PtaMnzA. 

t  AUndittg,  in  all  proljability,  to  th«  dachj  of  Femn,  and  its  dependent 


t  Tit  BkOth«r  of  Francb  I.,  and  riiter  to  the  wile  of  Oinliano  de*  Medici. 
I  Thn»  jiiiamw  affDrd  a  praampd^  proof  that  the  pope^had  not  at  thia 
tSnt  detdiaiDed  to  cater  into  the  league  againat  Franda  I. 
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*'  We  hear,  by  way  jof  France,  that  die  king  of  England 
intends  to  giye  his  aster  to  ihe  duke  of  Suffolk,  to  which  she 
is  not  arerse.  This  is  not  moeh  behered,  and  yet  the  intelli- 
gence is  pretty  authentic. 

**  It  is  thought  his  most  Christian  majesty  wifl  not  this  year 
make  his  attempt  against  Lombardy. 

**  The  king  of  Eogland  is  resolred  that  his  sister  shall  on 
no  account  remain  in  France. 

«  The  emperor  and  the  Catholic  king  are  xaang  all  their 
efforts  to  hare  her  married  to  the  archduke.  This  is  what  we 
}iear  from  our  nuncios  in  Qennasij  and  in  Spain.*  I  recollect 
nothing  further  that  can  be  new  to  you.  I  leare  the  festivities 
of  this  camiralto  be  narrated  by  others.  I  shall  only  men- 
tion, that  on  Monday  the  Magnificent  Lorenzo  wiU  hare  the 
^Poenulttst'  represented  in  your  theatre,  and  will  give  a  supper 
in  your  salon  to  the  Marchesana.  And  on  Sunday,  in  Testaccio« 
he  and  the  most  reverend  cardinal  CiM  will  exhibit  a  mag- 
nificent gcda,  with  twenty  persons,  dressed  in  brocade  and 
yelvet,  at  the  expense  of  his  holiness.    It  will  be  a  fine  sight. 

**  Tou  hare  never  yet  informed  us  whether  you  haxe  excused 
yourself  to  the  duke  of  Milan  ;  whether  you  have  sent  to  the 
Swiss  and  the  cardinal  of  Sion,  as  was  spoken  of  and  advised  : 
or  whether  you  have  had  any  communication  with  his  most 
Christian  majesty.  Bespecting  all  these  matters  it  is  requisite 
that  his  holiness  should  be  fully  informed. 

**  Remember,  that  next  io  his  holiness,  every  one  regards 
you  as  the  person  in  whom  all  the  thoughts,  the  expectations, 
and  the  designs  of  the  pope  are  concentred.  I  must  also 
remind  you,  that  all  yoiur  actions  are  not  less  noted  and  con- 
sidered than  those  of  his  holiness ;  and  I  therefore  entreat 
you,  by  the  great  affection  which  I  bear  you,  that  you  will 
daily,  if  possible,  manifest  such  a  course  of  conduct  as  may  be 
worthy  of  your  character. 

'*  The  Cardinal  da  Bibbiena.** 

'^FnmlUmey  Ihe  16<^  Feb.  1515.'' 

*  It  is  not  improbable  tbat  the  attachment  of  the  inridow  of  Lonis  XII.  to 
the  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  the  sadden  celebration  of  their  marriage,  terminated 
A  negotiation  which  might  have  had  such  important  consequences  to  these  king- 
doms and  to  Europe.  f  .Of  Plavtns. 


LEO  ACCSDE8  TO  THE  UAOUB  ABI1S8T  FRANCE.  II 

Could  the  Freneh  monaroh  hare  remained  satisfied  with  the 
MQtralitj  of  the  pontiff,  the  motires  which  had  led  to  its 
adoption  were  sufficient  to  have  induced  Leo  to  penerere  in  it ; 
bnt  as  the  contest  approached,  Francis  hecame  more  desiioua 
of  engaging  the  pope  to  take  a  decided  part  in  his  faroor. 
Such,  howerer,  was  the  aversion  which  Leo  entertained  to  the 
estaUiahment  of  the  French  in  Italy,  that  even  the  solicitations 
of  his  hrother  to  farour  their  ta,\ae  were  of  no  ayail.  As  far 
as  ejqneesions  of  respect  and  paternal  admonitions  could 
appease  the  king,  Leo  spared  nothing  that  might  he  likely  to 
conciliate  his  favour ;  hut  the  more  Francis  pressed  him  to  a 
deeisioo,  the  more  apparent  hecame  his  inclination  to  the  cause 
of  the  allies.  In  order,  however,  to  ascertain  his  intentions, 
Fraiieis  deqmtched,  as  his  ambassador  to  Rome,  the  celebrated 
Badaus,  who  is  deservedly  considered  by  Guicciardioi,  as 
^  periiapa  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  ago,  both  in 
Greek  and  Boman  literature."*  He  was  shortly  afterwards 
wiecoeded  by  Anton-Maria  Fallavicini,  a  Milanese  nobleman, 
who  was  supposed  to  possess  great  influence  with  the  pope  ;t 
but  the  endeavours  of  the  king  to  obtain  a  positive  sanction  to 
Us  enterprise  were  still  ineffectual.  Sometimes  Leo  appeared 
to  have  serious  intentions  of  entering  into  a  treaty,  and 
required,  as  a  preliminary,  that  \he  states  of  Parma  and 
Piseenza  should  be  guaranteed  to  the  church,  the  refusal  of 
which  he  conceived  would  afford  him  a  sufficient  apology  for 
joining  the  cause  of  the  allies.  At  other  times  he  is  said  to 
have  made  propositions,  couched  in  such  ambiguous  terms,  as» 
when  assented  to»  always  required  farther  explanations,  and 
which  left  the  negotiations  in  the  same  state  of  suspense  as 
when  the  treaty  begun.  The  French  and  Italian  writers  are 
agreed  in  eonsidering  the  conduct  of  the  pontiff  on  this  occasion 
as  the  result  of  artifice  and  disingenuousness ;}  but  they  appear 
not  sufficiently  to  have  attended  to  the  difficulties  of  his  situa- 
tion,  or  at  least  not  to  have  made  sufficient  allowance  for  them» 
As  head  of  the  church,  and  both  by  his  disposition  and  office^ 
tbe  acknowledged  arbiter  and  mediator  of  Europe,  he  ought 
not  perhaps  to  have  been  solicited  to  take  a  decided  part  in 
the  threatened  hostilities;  and  as  a  prince  whose  temporal 

*GiiieGkid.HV.jdi,  f  Ugoe  de  Cunb.  Ur.  !▼.   $  Mont  Ann.  vol.  z.  p.  107 
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aathoritj  was  foppoiied  ratber  bj  pdldic  opintbn,  and  the 
favour  of  tummnding  states,  than  by  his  own  forces^  it  was 
endant  that  he  could  not,  ivithoiit  endai^eriiig  hia  own  aafetj, 
accede  to  the  propofiitiona  of  the  king.  If  therefore  tibe 
reiterated  efforts  of  the  Freach  monarch  to  engage  the  pope  in 
his  inierests,  were  not  followed  bj  the  coaaeqnences  whidi  he 
wished,  they  were  followed  bj  sach  as  he  might  reaaanablj 
have  expected,  and  instead  of  inducing  the  pope  to  unite  thia 
power  of  the  Roman  and  Florentine  states  widi  the  anns  of 
France,  compelled  him,  in  coMformity  with  his  fbrmer  maiimfl, 
to  embrace  die  cause  of  the  allies*  In  the  month  of  June  he 
issued  a  monitory,  subjecting,  in  g^eneEal  terms,  all  those  who 
^oold  again  disturb  the  states  of  the  chardi,  and  in  particular 
Parma  and  Piaeenaa,  to  the  penalties  of  ercommunicatioii  ;* 
and  in  Julj,  he  openly  acceded  to  the  geneial  league  ej^reaslj 
formed  for  the  defence  of  Milan.  Nor,  if  a  decision  could  no 
longer  be  delayed,  can  it  be  denied,  that  in  making  this  ele&> 
tion,  he  chose  the  part  that  did  the  most  credit  to  his  oharaeter, 
or  that  an  opposite  conduct  would  hare  rendered  him  deseonredly 
liable  to  the  suspicion  of  having  sacrificed  his  prineiples  and 
his  country  to  tiie  favour  of  the  French  monarch,  and  the 
aggrandisement  of  his  own  family. 

The  first  decisive  indicafioos  of  approaching  hostilities  ap- 
peared in  Genoa,  where  Ottaviano  Fregoso,  who  held  the  chief 
authority  in  ^t  city,  which  he  had  obtained  by  the  favour 
and  preserved  by  the  assistance  of  Uie  pope,t  unezpectedij 
relinquished  his  title  of  doge,  and  assumed  Uiat  of  governor  for 
the  king  of  France.  That  so  bold  a  measure  could  not  be 
adopted  without  the  participation  and  encouragement  of  the 
king,  was  apparent ;  but  the  event  proved  that  the  eagerness 
of  Fregoso  to  avaU  himself  of  the  honours  and  emoluments  that 
were  to  be  the  rewards  of  his  defection,  had  prematurely  led 
him  to  this  treacherous  attempt.  The  Adomi  and  the  Fieschi, 
the  ancient  enemies  of  the  Fregosi,  were  vigilant  in  grasping 
at  any  opportunity  that  might  eflfect  his  ruin.  Uniting  &eir 
arms  with  those  of  Prospero  Goloana,  who  commanded  the 
forces  of  the  duke  of  Milan,  and  being  joined  by  six  thousand 
Swis8»  who  had  already  arrived  in  Italy,  they  proceeded  U^ 

*  Llln%,  Tol.  B.  p.  902.  t  A^  Fabr.  in  Vite  Lmb.  X.  p.  8tf. 
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nidt  GeiMMu  Fr^goso  had  faemtled  for  His  defenee  About 
file  thooiaad  aaea  ;  but  concemng  that  they  would  be  unable 
to  sapport  to  pewerfbl  an  attaok,  and  de^airing  of  obtaining 
limdj  aid  mm  Franoe,  he  waa  rednoed  to  the  humiliating 
iiOBmiy  of  hating  reeoune  to  the  pope,  to  protect  him  from 
dw  diastiiement  which  hit  treachery  had  so  justly  merited. 
Whethff  Leo  bdiefed  Fregoso  to  be  sincere  in  his  contrition* 
or  whether,  as  is  much  more  probable,  he  was  unwilling  to 
wasperate  the  Frendi  monarch,  eeiiain  it  is,  that  on  this  ooc»- 
Mu  he  exerted  his  authority  with  Cohmna  to  prevent  the 
intended  attack,  and  a  negotiation  was  entered  into,  by  which 
fr^fgouo  was  allowed  to  retain  his  authority  as  doge,  on  his 
engigiiig  not  to  favour  the  cause  of  the  French,  and  paying  to 
die  Stos  a  ooandefaUe  sum  of  money  as  an  indeamification 
Iw  their  expenaea.* 

In  eider  to  fixeulpate  himself  from  the  dif^;raee  which  he 
ksd  incmred  by  this  transaetion,  Fregoso  is  said  to  have 
edrtrwaeil  a  letter  to  Leo  X.,  in  whicdi,  aUber  hating  parUcu- 
Isiiied  all  the  motiyes  of  his  conduct,  and  alleged  all  the 
eieues  in  his  power,  he  finally  oideaTonrs  to  vindieate  the 
iteps  which  he  lud  taken  by  the  example  of  the  pontiff  himself ; 
SBMriDg  him,  **  that  he  well  knew  it  would  be  difficult  to 
epolegise  for  his  eonduet,  if  he  were  addreaeing  himself  to  a 
pirate  individual,  or  to  a  prince  who  considered  matters  of  state 
l^tiiese  ndee  of  morality  which  are  apf^icable  to  private 
life.  But  that  in  addresung  himself  to  a  soveieign,  who  was 
iaferior  in  talents  to  no  ene  of  the  age,  and  whose  penetration 
ant  have  disoevered  that  the  measures  which  he  had  adopted 
woe  Buefa  as  ^»peared  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  his 
•athori^,  any  further  excuse  must  a{^>ear  siqperfluous ;  it 
bebg  well  uaderstood  that  it  was  allowable,  or  at  least  cue- 
tflUMifyy  for  a  sovereign  to  resort  to  expedients  of  an  extraor- 
dbsiy  nature,  not  oidy  for  the  preservation,  but  even  for  the 
cxtensian  and  increase  cf  his  dominions."  On  this  production, 
is  which  Fregoso  is  supposed  to  have  satiricaUy  alluded  to  the 
eoudaetef  the  pope,  in  his  negotiations  with  the  king  of  France, 
tad  which  has  been  considered  as  the  manifesto  of  that  monarch 
Agaiast  Leo  X.t  it  may  be  remariied,  that  if  it  was  wxittoi  to 

•  Goioekra.  lib.  zH.  toI. ii.  p.  87.    Mnxtt  An.  toI.  z.  p.  111. 
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prerait  upon  Leo  to  interpose  his  authority  for  the  protection  o£ 
Fregoso,  it  wad  ill  calculated  to  effect  its  purpose  ;  if  it  was 
add^sed  to  the  pontiff  afterwards,  it  was  an  ungrateful  return 
for  a  magnanimous  and  unmerited  favour  ;  and  that  at  what- 
ever time  it  was  produced  (if  indeed  .such  a  document  ever 
existed)  its  application  was  equally  insolent  and  absurd  ;  the 
eonnexion  between  Leo  X.  and  Francis  I.  bearing  no  similarity 
to  that  which  subsisted  between  Fregoso  and  tiie  pontiff,  who 
had  invested  him  with  that  very  authority  which  he  had  endea- 
voured to  pervert  to  purposes  the  most  opposite  to  those  for 
which  it  had  been  intrusted  to  him. 

As  soon  as  the  intentions  of  the  pope  were  known,  Francis  I. 
thought  proper  to  dispense  wi&  the  pretexts  under  which  he 
had  made  such  formidable  preparations,  and  to  avow  his  par- 
pose  of  attempting  to  recover  the  states  of  Milan.  If  we  com- 
'pare  the  measures  adopted  by  Francis  on  this  occasion  with 
those  of  Charles  VIII.  about  twenty  years  before,  we  shall  be 
led  to  conclude,  that  of  all  the  objects  which  at  that  time 
engaged  the  attention  of  mankind,  the  destructive  science  of 
war  had  made  tiie  most  rapid  progress.  Iq  fact,  the  commence- 
ment of  the  modem  system  of  warfare  is  to  be  referred  to  this 
period,  when  the  disoi^erly  bodies  of  mercenary  troops,  depen- 
dent on  their  own  particular  leader,  and  armed  in  variooa 
modes,  gave  way  to  regular  levies,  duly  disciplined,  and  to 
those  immense  trains  of  artillery  which  have  ever  since  been 
found  the  most  effectual  implements  of  destruction*  In  pre- 
paring to  carry  his  arms  beyond  the  Alps,  it  was,  howev^, 
necessary  that  Francis  should  first  proride  for  his  security  at 
home.  The  provipce  of  Gascony  was  threatened  by  Ferdinand 
of  Aragon,  and  that  of  Burgundy  by  the  Helvetic  states.  For 
the  defence  of  the  former  he  despatched  the  Sieur  de  Lautrec, 
with  five  hundred  lances,  and  about  five  thousand  infantry, 
whilst  la  TremouiUe  hastened  to  Provence,  with  a  considerable 
body  of  troops,  to  prevent  the  incursions  of  the  Swiss.  The 
army  destined  for  the  expedition  to  Milan  ia  said  to  have  con- 
aisted  of  four  thousand  lances,  being  double  the  number  retained 
in  the  service  of  Louis  XII.,  and  which  may  be  computed,  with 
their  usual  attendants,  at  twenty  thousand  cavalry;  but  the 
accuracy  of  this  statement  has  been  questioned,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable the  number  employed  in  thix  service  did  not  greatiy 
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oeM  half  diat  amount.*  To  these  were  added  Bereral  large 
btdies  of  infiuitrj,  as  well  Germans  as  French,  amounting  lit 
the  whde  to  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  men,  and  a  much  mora 
fennidahle  train  of  artillery  than  had  erer  before  been  collectedi 
On  arriving  in  the  Lionese,  where  they  were  directed  to  assem<« 
blet  they  were  also  joined  by  Pietro  Nararro,  at  the  head  of 
ten  thousand  Biseayans,  or  Basque  infantry^  whom  he  had 
ratsed»  rather  by  the  credit  of  his  military  reputation,  than  by 
the  influence  df  his  rank  or  his  pecuniary  resources.  Thu 
celebnied  officer,  who  had  l<nig  held  a  conspicuous  command  in 
the  Spanish  army,  after  haTing  been  made  a  prisoner  at  the  battle 
of  BaTeona,  had  remained  in  confinement ;  his  captor  having 
demanded  as  his  ransom  twenty  thousand  gold  crowns,  which  his 
sTariekma  sovereign  had  refused  to  pay.  On  the  accession  of 
Fianeis  to  the  throne,  he  found  Navarro  languishing  in  prison^ 
aod  being  pleased  with  the  opportunity  of  attaching  such  a  man 
to  his  interests,  he  paid  his  ransom^  and  gave  him  the  command 
of  a  troop  of  Biseayans,  his  countrymen.  Navarro,  although 
of  mean  eztraetion,  had  a  sense  of  honour  and  fidelity^  the  cri-< 
terion  of  ao  elevated  mind.  Befora  he  would  accept  &e  bounty 
of  the  king,  he  again  addressed  himself  to  his  former  sovereign^ 
once  more  entreating  to  be  liberated,  and  replaced  in  his  for-* 
oer  eaipby.  On  the  reiterated  refusal  of  Ferdinand,  Na« 
vsiTo  tranamitted  to  him  a  resignation  of  all  the  grants  which 
had  been  made  to  him  as  a  reward  for  his  services,  and  took 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  French  monarch,  to  whom  hia 
talents  and  experience  were  of  singular  service,  and  to  whom 
he  ever  afterwards  retained  an  unshaken  fidelity. 

Nor  were  the  allied  powers  remiss  in  prepflring  for  the 
defence  of  Italy.  The  movement  of  troops  throughout  the 
whole  of  that  ooontiy  far  exceeded  any  recent  example^ 
After  having  reduced  Fregoso,  doge  of  Genoa,  to  obedience^ 
Protpero  Cokmna,  at  the  head  of  the  Milanese  forces,  has« 
tcaed  into  Piedmont  to  oppose  the  entrance  of  the  French. 
The  viceroy  Oardona,  with  upwards  of  twelve  thousand 
Spaniards,  directed  his  march  towards  Vicenxa,  then  occupied 
hj  the  Yenetiao  general  d'Alviano ;  who»  not  being  prepared 
to  contend  with  so  great  a  force,  retired  in  haste  to  the  Brentel ; 
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ill  eonfleqaenee  of  which  Vlcenza  mui  plnndsred,  and  ite 
ikoraB  of  proTiBions  aent  to  Verona.  The  Bwiaa  pooriag  down 
in  large  bodiea  from  the  moontainBy  had  incroaaed  their  anoj 
to  upwards  of  thirty  thooaaad  men.  Another  body  of  Milaneae 
waa  atationed  at  Oramona,  to  re|ireaa  the  depradationa  of 
Benso  da  Ceri,  who  from  his  fortreaa  at  Grama,  oontinned  to 
haraaa  the  amrnHmding  country.  At  the  aame  time»  the  pope 
despatched  his  brother  Giuliano,  aa  general  of  the  chunui^ 
at  the  head  of  three  lihonsand  Roman  caTabr,  and  a  coo- 
«de«hl.  body  «f  ia&atiy.  to  Bokgiu,  wlS  L««»o  de- 
l^edici,  aa  general  of  the  Florentine  repnblie,  with  two 
thooaand  hone,  and  six  thousand  foot,  took  hia  staftwn  in  the 
Tioimty  of  Piaeenaa.* 

The  Tiews  of  the  adrerse  partiee  were  now  frdly  discioaed  ; 
and  whilat  Franeia  I.  was  on  the  point  of  passing  the  Alps 
in  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  August,  ^e  league  between 
the  pope,  and  the  king  of  the  Romans,  the  king  of  Aragon^ 
the  states  of  Florence  and  of  Mihm,  and  the  Swiss  cantons, 
waa  solemnly  proclaimed  hi  Naples,  Rome,  and  other  principal 
place8.t  At  the  same  jmcture,  Henry  VIII.  aent  an  envoy 
to  the  French  mcmarch,  to  admonish  him  not  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  Christendom  by  carrying  his  arms  into  Italy ;  }  hot 
opposition  and  exhortation  were  now  alike  ineffiactoal ;  and 
l^ncis,  having  passed  with  his  army  into  Danphiny,  waa 
there  joined  by  Robert  de  la  Marck,  at  the  head  of  the 
celebrated  handes  nam$,  who  were  equally  distinguished  by 
their  valour  in  the  field  and  by  their  fidelity  to  the  cause  which 
they  espoused. 

In  order  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  allies,  vdiilst  the 
French  army  were  passing  the  Alps,  Francis  had  despatched 
a  flotilla  with  four  himdred  men  at  arms  and  five  thouaand 
foot,  under  the  command  of  Ayroar  de  Prie,  with  orders  to 
possess  himself  of  the  city  of  Genoa.  On  their  arrival  at 
Savona,  that  place  immediately  capitulated.  Fregoeo  had  now 
obtained  a  better  opportunity  of  deeerting  his  friends  than  had 
before  presented  itself.  That  he  might  not,  however,  a 
second  time  incur  the  imputation  of  treachery,  he  despatdied 

*  Muiftt    Axmali  d*Ita4.  rol.  z.  p.  112. 
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nKMengen  to  the  duke  of  Milan  to  request  instant  succour 
fnm  the  allies;  and  as  this  did  not  speedily  arrire,  he 
opened  the  gates  of  Genoa  to  the  French,  and  raised  their 
standsid  in  the  city«  The  French  general  having  accom- 
pfiahed  his  ohject  without  hloodshed,  and  heing  now  reinforced 
bj  a  body  of  troops  from  Fregoso,  proceeded  to  Alexandria 
aod  Tortona,  of  both  which  places  he  possessed  himself  without 
cUfBeolty,  although  the  viceroy  Curdona  was  strongly  in- 
trendied  at  CaatiJaszo  ;  and  even  the  city  of  Asti  soon  after- 
wards surrendered  to  the  French  arms. 

Whilst  this  detachment  was  thus  successfully  employed^ 
tbebody  of  the  French  anny»  under  the  command  of  Trivulzio, 
manlisl  of  France,  was  effecting  its  passage  over  the  Alps. 
Thej  did  not,  however,  follow  the  usual  track,  from  Grenoble 
to  Sost^  altiiough  it  afforded  the  greatest  facility  for  the 
c^nveysnoe  of  artillery;  having  had  information  that  the 
SviiB  were  assembled  Uiere  in  great  force  to  oppose  their 
pngien,  on  the  supposition  that  it  would  not  be  possible  for 
|be  French  to  effect  their  passage  in  any  other  part.  Choos- 
iofl^,  thereforo,  rather  to  encounter  the  d^culties  of  a  new  and 
VKzplored  pas8»  than  to  attempt  to  force  their  way  in  the 
^  of  a  bold  and  aotiver  enemy,  who  might  annoy  them 
ftt  every  step,  they  bent  their  course  to  the  south,  and  pro- 
ceeded between  the  maritime  and  Gottian  Alps,  towards  the 
pnneiptlity  of  Saluzzo.*  In  this  tmdertaking  they  under- 
^f^  great  labour,  and  surmounted  incredible  difficulties,  being 
^nenUy  obliged  to  hew  through  the  rocks  a  path  for  their 
tftSleiy,  and  to  lower  the  cannon  from  the  precipices  with 
whieh  (he  country  abounds.  Having,  however,  no  fear  of  an 
*ttaek,  they  divided  their  force  into  different  bodies,  each 
**^ang  such  direction  as  appeared  most  practicable,  and  in  six 
^7*  amved  in  the  vicinity  of  Embrun.  The  Milanese 
S^nal,  Prospero  Colonna,  lay  encamped  at  Villa  Franca^ 
^^  the  source  of  the  Po,  whence  he  intended  to  proceed 
^onr^  8usa»  for  the  purpose  of  joining  his  arms  with  those 
^the  Swiss,  to  oppose  the  descent  of  the  French.  As  he  had 
M  the  most  remote  idea  that  the  enemy  could  have  effected  a 
P*»^  so  €ur  to  the  south,  he  was  wholly  unprepared  for  an 
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aitook ;  but  the  Sieur  da  Palisse,  at  tbe  head  of  »  Unmg 
detaehment,  hanag  availed  himself  of  the  wmeea  of  the 
neighbounng  peaaanti,  Burprised  him  whilst  he  wae  seated  al 
table»  and  having  dispersed  his  troops,  made  him  and  soTeral 
of  hb  chief  officers  prisoners.*  This  miexpeoled  aad  dis- 
graceful erent,  bj  which  a  great  and  ezperienoed  eommaader, 
in  whose  abilities « and  integrity  the  aUied  powers  bad  the 
fullest  confidence,  was  lost  to  their  canse,  added  to  tibe  sac- 
cesses  of  Aymer  de  Prie,  spread  a  sndden  panic  1hiiMq|li0at 
the  country,  and  was  more  parfeiculsrly  fdt  by  the  pope,  who, 
relyidg  on  the  oounige  and  Tigilance  of  the  Swiss,  had  ftst- 
teied  himself  that  the  French  would  not  be  able  to  loiroe  their 
way  into  Italy. 

As  the  measures  in  which  Leo  hAd  oonevrred  for  the  public 
defence  had  been  adopted  rather  through  compolsion,  than 
from  any  hostile  disposition  to  the  French  monarch,  for  whom  he 
still  continued  to  profess  tbe  highest  regard;  so  tiie  earnest 
of  success  which  Francis  had  abeady  obtained,  induced  him  to 
relax  still  further  in  his  opposition,  lest  he  should  eventually 
exasperate  the  young  monarch  beyond  all  hope  of  reeonc^ia* 
tioQ.  Hitherto  the  troops  of  the  churdi  had  takai  no  other 
part  in  the  contest  than  such  as  appeared  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  papal  territories.  Unable  to  support  the 
fatigues  of  a  camp,  Giuliano  de*  Mediei  had  been  attacked  by 
a  slow  ferer,  in  consequence  of  which  he  relinquished  ih^ 
command  of  the  Roman  troops  to  his  nephew  Lorenso,  and 
retired  to  Florence,  in  hopes  of  deriying  advismtage  to  his 
health  from  the  air  of  his  native  {dace.  Three  days  after 
the  capture  of  GoUnma,  Lorenzo  arrived  at  Modena,  between 
which  place  and  Beggio  he  stationed  his  troops;  the  only 
active  service  which  he  had  performed  having  been  the  ezpnlaoa 
of  Guido  Rangone  from  the  fortress  of  Rubiera.  In  this  situation 
it  became  a  subject  of  serious  deliberation  with  the  pope* 
whether  he  should  order  the  Roman  and  Florentine  troops  to 
hasten  and  join  the  Swiss,  who  were  obliged  to  retire  before 
the  French  in  all  directions,  or  should  avail  himself  of  the 
opportunity  which  might  yet  remain,  of  a  reconoiliatian  with 
the  French  monarch.     In  consulting  his  princtpal  advia«s, 
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k  fbond  at  this  important  crisis  a  great  diversity  of  opimon 
ttnoBg  them.  The  cardinal  da  Bibbiena,  and  other  courtiers, 
aetoi^sd  rather  bj  their  fean  of  the  French,  than  by  a 
deliberate  consideration  of  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
Roman  pontiff  was  placed,  eamestlj  adtised  him  to  humiliate 
bmudf  to  the  king.  They  represented  to  him  that  the  duke 
of  Ferara  would  undoubtedly  seise  this  opportunity  to 
reeoter  the  dties  of  Modena  and  Begflpo,  and  that  the  Ben* 
tirofi  wodd  in  like  manner  repossess  uiemselres  of  Bologna ) 
ofi  which  account  it  would  be  more  prudent  for  the  pope, 
rsther  to  reHnqnish  those  places  voluntarily,  thlin  by  an 
obstinate  and  hopeless  defence,  to  endanger  the  safety  of  the 
states  of  the  church.  This  pusillanimous  advice  was,  how* 
erer,  opposed  by  the 'firmness  of  the  cardinal  de*  Medioi, 
who  lumng  lately  been  appointed  legate  df  Bologna,  and  bon- 
ceivii^  that  the  disgrace  of  its  surrender  would  be  imputed  to 
his  counsels,  exhorted  the  pope  not  to  relinquish  to  its  former 
tjrants  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  the  ecolissiastical  state,  nor 
to  desert  at  such  a  crisis  those  ncble  and  respectable  inhabitants, 
who  had  adhered  with  such  unshaken  fidelity  to  his  interests. 
These  representations,  which  the  cardinal  enforced  by  frequent 
messengers  from  Bologna,  are  said  to  have  had  a  great  effect 
OD  the  mind  of  the  pope,  who  resolved  not  to  surrender  any 
port  of  his  territories,'  until  he  was  compelled  to  it  by  itre- 
fiiatible  necessity.  If,  however,  on  the  ono  hand  he  did  not 
ahsndon  himsetf  to  despair ;  on  the  other,  he  did  not  think 
it  advisable  to  take  the  most  conspicuous  part  among  the 
allies  in  opposmg  the  progress  of  the  king,  but  directed  his 
general,  Lorenzo,  to  keep  his  station  on  the  south  of  the  Po. 
At  the  same  time  he  despatched  to  Francis  I.  his  confidential 
envoy,  Ciilthio  da  Tivoli,  for  tho  purpose  of  endeavouring, 
by  the  assistance  of  the  duke  of  iSavoy,  to  effect  a  new  treaty  ; 
or  at  least  for  the  purpose,  as  it  has  been  with  Uo  small 
prohabilitj  conjectiu*ed,  that  in  case  the  monarch  should  prove 
snceessftdt  the  pope  might  be  found  in  opeh  negotiation 
with  hhn.* 

9or  did  the  allies  of  the  pope,  the  Swiss  alone  excepted, 
diaoorer  any  greater  inclination  than  himself  to  oppose  the 
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progress  of  the  French.  The  emperor  elect  did  not  appeur  on 
this  occasion  either  in  his  own  person,  or  bj  his  represents- 
tives.  The  viceroy  Cardona,  at  the  head  of  the  Spanish  army, 
after  having  long  waited  in  vain  at  Verona  for  die  reinforce- 
ments in  men  and  mono j  which  Maximilian  had  prfmuaed  to 
furnish,  quitted  that  place,  and  proceeded  to  Piacenza,  to  join 
the  troops  under  the  command  of  Lorenzo  de*  Medici.  In  ^e 
mean  time  Francis  had  airiyed  with  the  remainder  of  his  army 
at  Turin,  where  he  had  met  with  a  splendid  reception  from  his 
near  relation,  Charles  III.  duke  of  Savoy.  As  the  Swiss 
found  themsdlves  closely  pressed  by  the  French,  and  wholly 
unsupported  by  their  allies,  who  ought  to  have  felt  a  much 
greater  interest  in  the  cause  than  themselves,  they  listened 
to  the  representations  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who  had  endes' 
Toured  to  effect  a  reconcilialion  between  tibem  and  the  king. 
Nor  is  it  unlikely  that  his  efforts  would  have  been  suecessfiil, 
had  they  not  been  frustrated  by  the  remonstrances  and  exbor* 
tations  of  the  cardinal  of  Sion,  who  being  irreconcile&bly  adverse 
to  the  cause  of  the  French,  and  possessing  great  influence 
among  his  countrymen,  stimulated  them  by  every  means  in  bis 
power  to  persevere  in  ^e  cause.  He  also  repaired  to  Piacenza, 
where  he  prevailed  on  Gardona  to  furnish  him  with  a  supply  of 
seventy  thousand  ducats,  and  a  body  of  five  hundred  cavaJiyi 
under  the  command  of  Lodovico  Orsino,  count  of  Pitigliano, 
with  which  he  returned  to  his  countrymen ;  who,  upon  this 
reinforcement,  rejected  the  overtures  of  the  king,  and  deter- 
mined to  seize  the  first  favourable  opportimity  of  bringing  him 
to  a  decisive  engagement.  The  arrival,  at  this  juncture,  of 
fresh  levies  of  their  countrymen,  confirmed  them  in  this  resolu- 
tion ;  and  although  some  of  their  leaders  were  still  desirous  of 
an  accommodation,  yet  the  increasing  activity  and  energetic 
harangues  of  the  cardinal,  had  inflamed  their  resentment  to 
such  a  degree,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  army  breathed  only 
war  and  revenge.* 

During  these  negotiations,  the  Swiss  had  quitted  Novara  on 
the  approach  of  the  king,  who,  after  a  cannonade  of  some 
days,  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  surrender,  on  terms  whicb 
secured  to  them  their  safety  and  effects.  He  thence  hastened 
to  Pavia,  which  instantly  surrendered  to  his  arms,  and  passbg 
the  river  Tesino,  he  despatched  Trivulzio  with  the  advanced 
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gotrd  towards  Milan,  in  expectation  that  the  inhabitants  would 
QfoAj  e^use  his  cause.  In  this,  howerer,  he  was  disap- 
pointed. The  sufferings  which  they  had  experienced  on  the 
last  iocursion  of  the  French  had  taught  them  the  danger  of  a 
premature  avowal  of  their  sentiments,  and  thej  therefore  deter- 
mined to  remain  neutral,  if  possible,  until  the  event  of  the 
eoDtest  was  known.  In  order,  however,  to  mitigate  the  resent- 
ment of  the  king,  who  had  already  advanced  as  far  as  Buffalora, 
they  despatched  an  embassy  to  him,  to  entreat  that  he  would 
not  attribute  their  reluctance  to  obey  his  summons  to  any 
disrespect  either  to  his  person  or  government,  but  that  after 
biring  suffered  so  much  on  a  former  occasion  by  their  attach- 
ment to  his  predecessor,  they  trusted  they  should  not  now  be 
esDed  upon  to  adopt  such  a  conduct  as  might  expose  them  to 
the  resentment  of  his  enemies.  The  difficulty  of  their  situation 
justified  in  the  mind  of  the  monarch  the  temporising  neutrality 
which  diey  professed ;  and  with  equal  prudence  and  generosity 
he  declared  nimself  satisfied  with  their  excuse. 

From  Buffalora  the  king  proceeded  to  Abbiategrasso,  whUst 

the  Swiss  assembled  in  great  numbers  at  Gallerata.     In  this 

Btoation  the  duke  of  Savoy  renewed  his  pacific  negotiations, 

and  having  given  audience  to  twenty  deputies  sent  to  him  with 

proposals  on  the  part  of  the  Swiss,  he  so  far  coincided  in  their 

representations  as  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  further  treaty, 

for  the  completion  of  which  he  afterwards  went  to  Gallerata, 

idiere  the  terms  of  the  proposed  reconciliation  were  explained 

and  assented  to.     It  was  there  agreed,  that  an  uninterrupted 

peace  should  be  established  between  the  king  and  the  Helvetic 

states,  which  should  continue  during  his  life,  and  ten  years 

after  his  death  ;  that  the  territories  which  the   Swiss  had 

Qiorped  in  the  valleys  of  the  Milanese  should  be  restored,  and 

the  pension  of  forty  thousand  ducats  paid  to  them  from  the 

state  of  Milan  abolished  ;  that  the  duke  of  Milan  should  have 

aa  establishment  in  France  under  the  title  of  duke  of  Nemours, 

shoald  ally  himself  by  marriage  to  the  reigning  family,  enjoy 

a  pension  of  twelve  thousand  francs,  and  have  an  escort  of  fif^ 

ma.    For  these  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  Swiss,  they 

voe  to  receive  six  hundred  thousand  crowns,  claimed  by  them 

^nder  the  treaty  of  Dijon,  and  three  hundred  thousand  for  the 

v^itsralkm  of  the  valleys,  retaining  four  thousand  men  in  anns 
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for  the  service  of  the  kiqg.  In  this  treaty  the  pope,  in  ciMse  he 
relinquished  Parma  and  Piacenza,  the  emperor,  the  dnke  of 
Savoj,  and  the  marquis  of  Monferrato,  were  mcluded  as  parties 
and  ^es,  but  no  mention  was  made  either  of  his  CathoLc  ma- 
jesty or  the  Venetians,  or  of  any  other  of  the  Italian  states.* 
The  treaty  was,  however,  no  sooner  concluded  than  it  was  broken, 
in  consequence  of  the  arrival  of  fresh  bodies  of  Swiss,  wlio, 
holding  the  French  in  contempt,  refused  to  adhere  to  the  con- 
ditions agreed  upon  ;  whereby  such  a  diversity  of  opinion  arose 
among  them,  that  although  IJie  chief  part  of  the  army  agreed 
to  remain  for  the  defence  of  Milan,  great  numbers  quitted  the 
field,  and  retired  towards  Gomo,  on  their  return  to  their  native 
country. 

This  defection  of  a  part  of  the  Swiss  army  was  not,  however, 
so  important  as  to  damp  the  ardour  of  the  rest.  A  body  of 
thirty-five  thousand  men,  accustomed  to  victory,  and  inflamed 
with  the  expectations  of  an  immense  booty,  presented  a  for- 
midable barrier  to  the  progress  of  the  king.  In  retiring  from 
Verona  to  Piacenza,  Gardona  had  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the 
Venetian  general  D*Alviano,  who  having  the  command  of  an 
army  of  upwards  of  ten  thousand  men,  had  assured  the  king 
that  he  would  find  sufficient  employment  for  the  Spanish 
troops.  No  sooner,  therefore,  was  he  mformed  of  t)ie  move- 
ments of  Gardona,  than  he  quitted  his  station  in  the  Polesine, 
and  passing  the  Adige,  proceeded  along  tbe  banks  of  the  Po 
towards  Gremona,  with  a  celerity  wholly  unexampled  in  the 
commanders  of  those  times,  and  which  he  was  himself  accus- 
tomed to  compare  to  the  rapid  march  of  Glaudius  Kero,  when 
he  hastened  to  oppose  the  progress  of  Asdrubal.  On  the 
approach  of  D'Alviano,  Francis  proceeded  to  Marignano,  for 
the  purpose  not  only  of  affording  the  Venetian  general  an 
opportunity  of  joining  the  French  army,  but  also  of  pre- 
venting the  union  of  the  Swiss  with  the  Spanish  and  papal 
troopv. 

It  may  be  admitted  as  a  general  maxim  m  the  history  of 
military  transactions,  that  the  efforts  made  by  separate  powers 
in  alliance  ^rith  each  other  are  inferior  to  those  made  with 
equal  forces  by  a  single  power.     On  sucb  occasions  the  post  of 

•  Ouicciard.  lib.  xii.  vol.  ii.  p.  92.     Ligue  de  Ctaxxb.  liv.  v.  vol.  il,  p.  4S5. 
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dttuper  k  wOlioglj  conceded  to  those  wlif  choose  to  take  the 
lead,  and  the  proportionate  idd  to  be  giYen  by  each  party 
becomes  at  length  so  nicely  balanced,  that  the  common  cause 
is  often  sacrificed  to  Tun  distinctions  and  distrustful  timidity. 
Such  was  the  situation  of  the  Spanish  general  Cardona  and  o£ 
Lorenzo  de'  Uedici  at  Piacenza  ;  where,  whilst  each  of  them 
Btimnl&ted  the  other  to  pass  the  Fo  to  the  aid  of  the  ^wisSr 
neither  of  them  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  the  first  step 
for  tiiat  pnipose.  In  exculpation,  however,  of  ^he  Spaniards, 
it  IS  alleged  that  Cinthio  da  Tivoli,  the  envoy  of  the  pope  to 
Francis  I.,  having  been  seized  upon  by  the  Spanish  troops,  was 
compelled  to  disdose  the  purpose  of  his  mission,  in  consequence 
of  wnich  Cardona  lost  all  further  confidence  in  the  aid  of  the 
papal  troops ;  and  to  this  it  is  added,  that  Lorenzo  had  lumself 
secretly  despatched  a  messenger  to  the  king,  to  assure  him. 
that  in  opposing  his  arms  be  had  no  other  motive  than  that  of 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  papal  see,  and  that  he  should 
avail  Iiimself  of  every  opportunity,  consistently  with  lus  owi^ 
honour,  of  showing  him  how  sincerely  he  was  attached  to  his 
mteresto.  The  concurring  testimony  of  the  historians  of  these 
timet  may  be  admitted  as  evidence  of  facts,  which  the  tempo- 
rising course  of  conduct  adopted  by  the  pope  on  this  occasion 
renders  highly  probable.  But  it  is  equally  pobable  that  Car- 
dona availed  himself  of  these  circumstances  as  his  justification 
for  not  doing  that  which  ho  would  equally  have  dedined  doing 
had  they  never  occurred.  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  was  at  least 
as  indecisive  as  the  pontiff,  and  Cardona  well  knew  the  dispo- 
sition of  his  sovereign.  Day  after  day  was  appointed  for  the 
passage  of  the  Po,  and  a  part  of  the  Spanish  army  had  at  one 
time  made  a  movement  for  that  purpose,  but  a  pretext  was 
easfly  fimnd  for  their  retreat ;  and  the  Swiss,  deserted  by  those 
iSiea  who  had  called  for  their  aid,  were  left,  almost  alone,  to 
rapport  a  contest  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  Milan,  and 
perhaps  the  independence  of  Italy. 

At  the  conclnsion  of  one  of  those  inflammatory  exhortations 
mth  which  the  cardinal  of  Sion  was  accustomed  to  harangue 
his  conntrypaen,  the  resolution  was  adopted  instantly  to  attack 
the  French,  although  only  about  two  hours  of  day-light  remained. 
By  a  rapid  and  imexpected  march  the  whole  body  of  the  Swiss 
presented    ihemselTes   before  the   French    encampment  at 
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Marignano,  on  the  tbirteenth  day  of  September,  1515.  The 
attack  immediatelj  commenced.  Their  impetnoaitj  was  irre> 
Bistible.  The  intrenchments  were  Boon  carried,  and  a  part  of 
the  artillery  was  already  in  the  hands  of  the  assailants.  As 
the  French  recorered  from  their  surprise,  they  began  to  make 
heaa  against  their  adversaries,  and  the  horse  jmning  in  the 
action,  a  dreadful  engagement  took  place,  which  continued  with 
various  success  and  great  slaughter  to  a  late  hour  of  the  night. 
During  this  contest  Francis  was  in  the  midst  of  the  battle  and 
received  several  wounds.  The  handes  noireSf  whom  the  Swiss 
had  threatened  with  total  extermination,  contributed  with  the 
French  Omdarmerie  to  retrieve  the  loss.  The  darkness  of 
the  night,  although  it  did  not  terminate  the  contest,  rendered  it 
for  a  time  impossible  for  the  combatants  to  proceed  in  the  work 
of  destruction ;  and  an  involuntary  truce  of  some  hours  took 
place,  during  which  both  parties  kept  the  field,  impatiently 
waiting  for  tiiat  light  which  might  enable  them  to  renew  the 
engagement.  Accordingly,  with  the  dawn  of  day  the  battle 
again  commenced,  when  it  appeared  that  the  French  monarch 
had  availed  himself  of  this  interval  to  arrange  his  artillery,  and 
to  reduce  his  troops  into  better  order  than  when  they  had  been 
attacked  on  the  preceding  day.  The  vanguard  was  now  led 
by  the  Sieur  de  Falisse  with  seven  hundred  lances  and  ten 
thousand  German  infantry.  The  body  of  the  army  under  the 
royal  standard  was  commanded  by  the  king,  and  consisted  of 
eight  hundred  men  at  arms,  ten  thousand  Germans,  five  thousand 
Gascons,  and  a  large  train  of  artillery  directed  by  the  duke  of 
Bourbon.  Trivukio  led  the  corps  de  reserve,  which  consisted 
of  five  hundred  lances  and  five  thousand  Italian  infantry.  The 
light  infantry,  under  the  command  of  the  Sieur  de  Chita  and 
the  bastard  of  Savoy,  brother  of  the  king,  were  ordered  to  act 
as  circumstances  might  require.*  The  attack  of  the  Swiss 
was  now  supported  with  unshaken  firmness.  A  detachment 
which  was  intended  to  surprise  the  right  wing  of  the  French 
army  was  intercepted  by  the  duke  of  Alen^on,  and  pursued  by 
the  Basque  infantry  of  Pietro  Navarro,  who  put  every  man  to 
the  sword,  t  After  having  resisted  the  charge,  the  French 
became  the  assailants.     Francis  at  the  head  of  his  Gendarmes 

*  Murat.  Ann.  vol.  z.  p.  116.  f  Plonta's  Heir.  Confed.  vol.  ii. 
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ini  made  an  impression  on  their  line  ;  but  the  numbers  of  the 
SviBS  were  so  great,  and  their  courage  and  discipline  so 
tiemplMTj,  that  he  would  in  all  probability  haye  been  repulsed, 
had  not  D*AlTiano  at  that  moment  rushed  Into  the  midst  of  the 
combat,  at  the  head  of  a  small  but  select  and  intrepid  body  of 
caralry,  and  by  the  ciy  of  Marco,  the  war  signal  of  the  Yene- 
tiana,  giyen  new  courage  to  the  French  and  dispirited  the 
rinka  of  their  adversaries,  who  conceived  that  the  Venetian 
army  had  at  this  juncture  joined  in  the  engagement.  After 
sostaimng  the  contest  for  several  hours,  the  Swiss  were  obliged 
to  idinquiah  the  pafan  of  victoiy ;  but  even  under  these  cir* 
eomstaneea  they  had  the  finnness  and  resolution  to  form  in 
r^nlar  order,  and  to  quit  the  3cene  of  action  under  such  dis- 
dpliae,  that  the  French  monarch,  whose  army  was  exhausted 
by  walehfblneBS  and  fatigue,  did  not  venture  on  a  pursuit. 
Weakened  by  intestine  divisions,  deserted  by  iheir  allies,  and 
defeated  by  die  French,  they  hastened  to  Milan,  where  they 
demanded  horn  the  duke  such  subsidies  as  they  knew  he  was 
whoDy  mmble  to  pay.  This,  however,  afforded  them  a  sufficient 
pretext  for  withdrawing  themselves  altogether  from  the  theatre 
of  war,  and  leaving  ^dr  Italian  allies  to  the  mercy  of  the 
eoDquefing  army.* 

The  battle  of  Marignano  is  justly  considered  by  both  the 
Freneb  and  Italian  historians  as  highly  honourable  to  the 
l^allantiy  and  prowess  of  the  French  arms.*  The  example  of 
Fnmeia  I.,  who  had  in  the  course  of  the  conflict  repeatedly  ex- 
tiieated  bbnself  from  situations  of  imminent  danger  by  his  own 
penooal  courage,  had  animated  his  soldiers  to  the  most  daring 
acts  of  heroism  ;  insomuch  that  Trivulzio,  who  had  before  been 
engaged  in  no  less  than  eighteen  important  batties,  declared 
that  tfaey  resembled  only  the  sports  of  children  in  comparison 
vith  this,  which  might  truly  be  called  a  war  of'  giants.  The 
chevalier  Bayard  fought  at  the  side  of  his  sovereign,  where  he 
gave  such  proofs  of  romantic  courage,  that  Francis,  immediately 
aAer  the  engagement,  innsted  on  being  knighted  by  him  upon 
the  field  of  battle.  The  ceremony  was  instantly  performed 
b  the  trae  spirit  of  chivalry,  and  Bayard,  making  two  leaps; 
retoned  bis  sword  into  the  scabbard,  vowing  never  more  to 

*  Guicciard.  lib.  zii 
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unshefith  it  exc^t  agaiiiBt  the  Turks,  the  SiM^acena.  aD4  ^ 
Mo<Nr«.*  ThU  victory  i«  chiefij  to  be  attributed  to  the  9upe- 
riority  of  the  French  artillery  ;  but  the  arriTal  of  D'Alvianpt 
although  accompaoied  by  so  small  a  body  of  Mldieni,  ua> 
doubtedly  contributed  to  die  saccess  of  the  day*  The  number 
of  Swiss  left  dead  on  the  field  is  stated  by  different  historians  at 
dght,  ten»  fourteen,  and  eyen  fifteen  thousand  ;  whilst  the  loss  o£ 
the  French  Tiiries  from  three  to  six  thousand,  among  whom*  how- 
ever,  were  many  of  the  chief  nobility  of  France/  On  this  &^ot, 
polluted  with  carnage,  Francis  gave  orders  that  three  solemn 
i^asses  should  be  perfonned  ;  one  to  return  thanks  to  God  for 
the  Tictoiy,  another  for  the  souls  of  those  who  were  slain  in 
battle,  and  a  third  to  supplicate  the  restoration  of  peace.  Hp 
also  directed  that  a  chapel  should  be  built  adjacent  to  the  field 
of  battle,  as  a  testimony  of  his  gratitude,  and  a  permanent 
memorial  of  his  success. 

No  sooner  was  the  event  of  the  battle  of  Marignano  kapwn 
at  Milan,  than  the  duke  Maximilian  Sforza,  accompanied  by 
his  general,,  Giovanni  Gonzaga,  and  his  chancellor  and  confi- 
dential adviser,  Morone,  shut  himself  up  m  the  castle,  which 
was  strongly  fortified  and  garrisoned  by  a  considerable  bpdy  of 
Swiss,  Italian,  and  Spanish  soldiers.  The  inhabitants  of 
Milan,  deprived  of  all  means  of  defence,  sent  deputies  to  the 
king  to  testify  their  entire  submission  to  his  aulliority ;  hat 
Francis  refused  to  enter  the  city,  conceiving  that  it  would  be 
derogatory  ^om  his  honour  to  take  up  his  residence  in  a  placet 
the  fortress  of  which  was  yet  held  by  }us  enemies.  Operations 
were  therefore  instantly  commenced  against  the  castle,  under 
the  directions  of  Pietro  Navarro,  who  p^mised  to  reduce  it  in 
less  than  a  month  ;  but  although  he  was  successful  in  destroj- 
ing  a  nait  of  the  fortifications,  it  is  probable  that  the  task 
which  hp  had  undertaken  would  have  required  considerable 
time,  had  not  the  assailants  found  means  to  open  a  negotiation 
with  the  principal  advisers  of  ih^  duke.  Influenced  bj  the 
treacherpus  recommendation,  or  the  dastardly  apprehensions  of 
Morone,  the  duke  was  induced  to  listen  to  terms  of  accommo- 
dation, by  which  he  agreed,  not  only  to  surrender  the  fortress 
pf  Milan,  and  that  of  Cremona,  which  was  yet  held  bj  lua 

*  Moren,  Diet.  Hist.  art.  Bayud. 
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friencUy  bpt  also  to  relinqnUh  for  ever  the  sorereignty  of  USaa 
uid  its  dependent  states.  As  a  compensation  for  these  conoes- 
«ons,  Francis  agreed  to  use  his  iiAuence  with  the  pope  to 
appoint  liazimilian  a  cardinal,  with  ecclesiastical  preferments 
aad  benefices  to  the  annual  amount  of  thirtjHsix  thousand 
liTTes,  pxomifiing  to  pay  him  in  the  mean  time  a  pension  to  the 
like  ftmoont,  and  also  to  adTance  him,  within  the  space  of  two 
yean,  ninety-four  thousand  liyres,  to  be  disposed  of  at  his  own 
pleasore.  A  proYision  was  also  made  for  ihe  other  members 
of  the  honse  of  Sforsa,  and  Morone,  who  negotiated  the  treaty, 
fttipulated  that  he  should  himself  enjoy  the  rank  of  a  senator  of 
Moan,  with  the  office  of  master  of  requests  of  the  hotel  to  tho 
king.'  Thus  terminated  the  brief  gOTomment  of  Maximilian 
Sfonw;  without  his  haTing,  by  his  misfortunes,  excited  in 
othem  the  sensations  of  sympathy  or  regret  which  usually 
sccompany  those  who  suddenly  fall  fiom  hi|^  rank  into  the 
mediocnty  of  priyate  life.  The  only  observation  recorded  of 
him  npon  this  occasion*  is  an  expression  of  his  satisfaction  on 
being  at  length  freed  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Swiss,  the  per-r 
seeniion  of  Uie  emperor  elect,  and  the  deceit  of  Ferdinand  of 
Arsgon  ;  a  remark  which  is  no  proof  of  that  want  of  intelleot 
which  l|as  been  imputed  to  him,  but  which,  on  the  eontrary* 
diows  that  he  had  compared  Uie  adrantages  of  sovereignty 
with  the  inconveniences  and  dangers  that  attend  it,  and  had 
recopciled  himself  to  that  destiny  which  it  was  no  longer  in  his 
power  to  resist. 

Tlie  cautions  pontiff,  who  had  waited  only  to  observe  from 
what  quarter  the  wind  of  fortune  would  blow,  no  sooner  found 
that  toe  French  monarch  had  defeated  the  Swiss,  and  subju* 
gated  the  state  of  Milan,  than  he  exerted  all  the  means  in  his 
power  to  obtain  the  favour  and  secure  the  alliance  of  the  con* 
ffoecor.  Bad  he  stood  in  need  of  an  apology  to  his  allies  for 
mis  apparent  vmsatility,  he  might  have  found  it  in  the  tempo- 
risii^  negotiations  of  the  Swiss  before  the  engagement,  and 
fhor  speedy  desertion  after  it ;  in  the  hesitating  conduct  of 
the  yieeroy  Cardona,  and  the  total  inattention  of  the  emperor 
elect  to  the  interests  of  tho  league  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  he 
vas  n^nch  more  anxious  to  excuse  himself  to  the  king  for  the 
apparent  opposition  which  he  had  manifested  to  his  views,  than 
to  bis  allies  for  his  dereliction  of  a  cause  which  was  now  become 
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hopdeM  He  did  not,  however,  on  this  emergency  omit  the 
usual  forms  of  exhorting  his  associates  to  bear  their  mis- 
fortunes with  constancy,  and  to  repair  them  by  their  courage  ; 
but  whilst  he  thus  endearoured  to  support  a  consistency  of  con- 
duct in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  he  had  already  engaged  the  doke 
of  Savoy  to  unite  his  efforts  with  those  of  his  envoy,  Lodo- 
yioo  Ganossa,  to  effect  an  alliance  with  the  king.  In  trathy 
the  situation  of  the  pope  was  such  as  would  not  admit  of  longer 
delay.  Already  the  king  had  given  orders  to  construct  a 
bridge  over  the  Po,  for  proceeding  to  the  attack  of  Parma  and 
Piacenza  ;  and  although  a  veneration  for  the  Roman  see  might 
prevent  him  from  attacking  the  ecclesiastical  dominions,  this 
sentiment  did  not  apply  to  the  state  of  Florence,  which  had 
taken  a  decided  and  hostile  part  against  his  arms.  Fortunately, 
however,  for  the  pope,  the  king  was  not  averse  to  a  reconcilia* 
lion,  which,  whilst  it  relieved  him  from  those  spiritual  censures 
that  had  occasioned  such  anxiety  and  humiliation  to  his  predeces- 
sor, might  be  of  essential  service  to  him  in  securing  the  possesuon 
of  his  newly  acquired  dominions.  A  negotiation  was  accord- 
ingly opened,  when  it  was  proposed  that  the  pope  and  the  king 
should  mutually  assist  each  other  in  the  defence  of  their  respective 
dominions  ;  that  the  king  should  take  under  his  protection  the 
state  of  Florence  and  the  family  of  Medici,  particularly  6iu- 
liano,  the  brother,  and  Lorenzo,  the  nephew  of  the  pontiff,  and 
should  maintain  to  them  and  their  descendants  the  authority 
which  they  enjoyed  in  the  Florentine  state.  In  return  for 
these  favours  it  was  proposed,  that  the  pope  should  surrender 
to  the  king  the  cities  of  Parma  and  Piacenza  ;  the  king  pro- 
mising, in  return,  that  his  subjects  in  Milan  should  be  obliged 
to  purchase  their  salt  from  the  ecclesiastical  states.  It  had 
also  been  proposed  that  the  duke  of  Savoy  should  be  authorised 
to  inquire  and  determine  whether  the  Florentines  had  infringed 
their  treaty  with  Louis  XII. ;  in  which  case  he  should  impose 
upon  them  such  penalty  as  he  might  think  reasonable,  the  king 
expressly  declaring  that  this  clause  was  introduced  rather  to 
satisfy  his  own  honour  than  for  any  other  cause.  But  although 
these  propositions  were  assented  to  by  Canossa,  they  were  by 
no  means  satisfactory  to  the  pope,  who  had  flattered  himself 
with  the  expectation  of  retaming  the  states  of  Parma  and 
Piacenza ;  and  would  gladly  have  postponed  the  ratification  of 
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the  treaty,  in  the  hopes  of  hearing  the  determination  ot  the 
H^etie  diet  assemhled  at  Zurich,  for  the  purpose  of  dehating 
on  the  expediency  of  giving  fresh  succours  to  the  duke  of 
MilaD.  But  Canossa  having  assured  the  pope,  that  the  French 
moDAreh  had  abeady  made  preparations  for  attacking  the  papal 
daminimui  in  Lomhfu^y,  and  despatching  a  hody  of  troops  into 
the  Tuscan  states,  the  pope  had  no  alternative  hut  to  conclude 
the  treaty.  He  did  not,  however,  ratify  it  without  some  modi- 
ficatkmB,  the  principal  of  which  was,  that  the  Florentines 
shooid  not  he  suhjected  to  any  penalty  or  inquiry  with  respect 
to  thdr  pretended  hreach  of  faith  to  Louis  XII.  It  was  also 
expressly  agreed  that  the  king  should  not  protect  any  feudatory 
or  subject  of  the  ecclesiastical  state  against  the  just  rights  of 
the  Roman  see  ;  a  stipulation  which,  although  expressed  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  in  such  vague  and  general  terms  as  per- 
haps not  to  he  fblly  understood  by  the  king,  had  objects  of  no 
incQusiderablc  importance  in  view,  which  a  dbort  time  sufficiently 
disekwed.* 

Franda  was  well  aware  that  the  pope  had  suffered  great 
mortification  in  being  deprived  of  the  territories  of  Parma  and 
Piacenxa,  and  he  therefore  endeavoured  to  justify  himself  for 
the  part  which  he  had  acted,  by  alleging  that  they  Were  a  por- 
tion of  the  states  of  Milan  which  he  could  not,  consistently  with 
his  honour,  relinquish.  In  order,  however,  to  reconcile  the 
pope  to  this  sacrifice,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  lasting 
ami^  between  them,  he  requested  to  be  admitted  to  an  inter- 
view with  him,  which  on  the  part  of  Leo  X.  was  assented  to 
not  only  with  willingness  but  alacrity.  It  is  not  improbable, 
tliat  on  this  occasion  the  pontiff  conceived  that  he  might  be 
enabled,  by  his  eloquence  and  personal  address,  to  influence 
the  young  sovereign  to  admit  of  some  relaxation  in  the  severity 
of  the  terms  agreed  on  ;  or  at  least  that  it  might  afford  him  an 
opportunity  of  indemnifying  himself  for  his  losses,  and  providing 
for  the  establisment  of  his  family  in  some  other  quarter.  He 
did  not,  however,  think  it  prudent  to  admit  the  king  into  either 
Rome  or  Florence,  but  named  for  that  purpose  the  city  of 
Bologna,  where  he  promised  to  meet  him  as  soon  as  the  neces- 
•ary  arrangements  could  be  made  for  their  reception, 

Bnoooraged  by  the  success  of  Francis  L  the  Venetians 
began  to  entertain  hopes  that  they  should  bo  enabled  to 
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ncoTdr  their  eontiiiental  poMeutons,  of  which  they  hid  been 
diqMMMMBSed  hy  the  Imperialijsts  and  the  SpaniardB,  in  eonee- 
qnence  of  the  leagne  of  Camhray.  They  thensforo  despatched 
to  the  king  at  Milan  an  embassy,  consisting  of  fonr  of  their 
most  respectable  oitisens,  to  congratulate  him  on  his  suooesB, 
and  to  concur  with  him  in  such  measures  as  might  appear  eon- 
ducive  to  the  mutual  interests  of  himself  and  the  republic. 
The  ambassadors  were  accompanied  by  the  learned  Battiata 
Egnasio»  who  by  his  extraordinary  acquirements  had  raised 
himBelf  from  a  humble  rank  to  g^reat  consideration  amonff  his 
countrymen,  and  who  upon  this  occasion  gare  an  addimaal 
proof  of  hii  talents,  in  the  composition  of  a  Latin  panegyrie  on 
Francis  I.  in  herdc  verse,  oelebratmg  his  arriral  in  Itttly,  and 
his  victory  over  the  Swiss.  This  poem  he  soon  afterwards 
published,  with  a  dedication  to  the  chancellor  Dn  Prat,  and  the 
king,  as  a  mark  of  his  approbation,  gave  the  author  a  medallion 
of  gold  with  his  own  portrait.' 

Whilst  the  Venetians  were  thus  soliciting  the  king,  and  pre- 
paring their  own  forces  for  the  recovery  of  their  eontineiital 
possesnons,  the  sudden  death  of  their  chief  general,  Bario- 
lommeo  D*Alviano,  which  happened  at  Gheddi  on  the  first 
day  of  October,  1515,  retarded  for  a  while  their  efforts  and 
di^irited  their  troops.  During  twenty-five  days,  the  Venetian 
soldiers,  then  proceeding  to  the  attack  of  Brescia,  carried  along 
with  them  in  great  pomp  the  body  of  their  favourite  com- 
mander, determined  to  convey  it  to  Venice  for  intennent.  Nor 
would  they  condescend  to  ask  a  pasi^rt  from  Marc-Antonio 
Golonna,  who  then  commanded  the  Imperial  troops,  it  having 
been  gallantly  observed  by  Theodore  Trivukio,  cousin  of  the 
marshal,  that  such  a  request  ought  not  to  be  made  aftor  his 
death,  for  a  man  who,  whilst  Uving,  had  never  feared  his 
enemies.^'  His  remains  were  accordingly  interred  at  Venice, 
by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  with  extraordinary  honours.  His 
funeral  oration  was  pronounced  by  the  celebrated  Andrea 
Navageto,  then  very  young,  in  a  strain  of  eloquence  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  earnest  of  his  future  celebrity.  If 
we  assent  to  the  opinion  of  Quicciardini,  D'Alviano  was  rather 
a  brave  soldier  than  a  skilful  general.  He  was  not  only  frequently 
defeated,  but  it  bad  been  observed  that  whenever  he  held  the 
chief  command  he  had  never  obtained  the  victorv.     Yet  it 
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miut  be  confessed  that  the  man  who  by  liia  actiTity^  courage, 
and  pereoTeraiiee,  oonld  frnatrate  the  e&rts  of  sneh  a  powerful 
aUianee  as  had  been  formed  againsfc  the  Venetian  statea*  had 
no  slight  pretensionB  to  the  applause  and  gratitude  of  hid 
oountry.  la  the  elegant  Latin  era^n  of  Ma?agero>  whioh  yet 
remainat  are  briefly  enummated  the  principal  transactions  of 
his  life ;  and  We  learn  fitmi  the  same  authority,  that  his  few 
hours  of  leisure  were  sedulously  deroted  to  the  eultiration  of 
liierature,  in  which  he  had  made  a  much  greater  proficiency  than 
ooold  have  been  expected  from  a  person  devoted  to  the  ceaseless 
ditties  of  a  military  profession.*  Of  the  solidity  of  his  judgment 
a  sufficient  proof  may  be  found  in  the  early  patronage  which 
he  affinrded  to  Girolamo  Fracastoro,  who  was  destined  to  be  one 
el  the  principal  literary  ornaments  of  the  age,  and  who  was 
chiefly  indebted  to  this  celebrated  commander  for  tiiose  oppor* 
taaities  of  improrement  which  have  conferred  immortaHly  on 
his  name. 

The  important  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  affitirs 
of  Italy,  naturally  led  to  some  alteration  in  the  conduct  of  the 
pontiff  towards  the  other  sotereigns  of  Europe,  and  particularly 
towards  Henry  VIII. ;  between  whom  and  Francis  I.  a  degree 
of  emulation  had  arisen,  which  was  already  sufficiently  appa- 
rent. On  the  deaih  of  Cardinal  Bambridge,  Wolsey  had 
soeceeded  him  as  archbishop  of  York ;  but  this  preferment, 
altfiongh  it  increased  the  revenues,  did  not  gratify  the  ambition 
of  this  asniriog  ecclesiastic,  who  had  flattered  himself  with  the 
hi^  of  oDtaiiung  also  the  hat  of  a  cardinal  lately  worn  by  his 
predeeessor.  In  soliciting  from  the  pope  this  distinguished 
favour,  Wdsey  had  reli^  on  the  assistance  of  Adnan  de 
Cometo,  bishop  of  Bath,  and  cardinal  of  S.  Orisogono,  the 
pope's  collector  in  England,  under  whom,  as  the  cardinal 
tedded  at  Rome,  Polydoro  Virgilio  acted  as  sub-collector." 
The  cardinal  was  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  render  the  ser- 
tiee  expected ;  and  such  was  the  resentment  of  Wolsey,  who 
concaved  that  he  had  been  betrajed  by  him,  that  tmder  some 
trivial  pretext  he  seized  upon  his  deputf  Polydoro,  and  com- 
mitted him  to  the  Tower.  This  violent  measure  had  been  the 
subject  bf  freipient  r^resentations  from  the  court  of  Rome  ; 

•  Nuigerti  Ortt.  in  fimero  B*sU  Liviani,  p.  7.  Ed.  TMoin.  1530. 
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but  although  the  cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici  and. the  pope 
self  had  written  to  the  king,  requesting  the  liberation  of  tl&dr 
agent,  he  BtiU  remained  in  confinement.*  The  apparent  dis- 
respect thus  manifested  by  the  English  monareh  to  the  hokj 
see,  had  induced  the  pontiff  to  listen  to  the  representationa  oi 
Francis  I.,  who  was  extremely  earnest  to  obtain  the  restoration 
of  Louis  Guillard,  ex-bishop  of  Toumay,  to  that  rich  benefice, 
of  which  he  had  been  depriyed  by  the  intrusion  of  Wolaey. 
Whilst  the  pope  was  yet  hesitating,  not  perhaps  as  to  the 
rights  of  the  respective  claimants,  but  as  to  which  of  the  liTai 
soTereigns  it  would  be  most  expedient  to  attach  to  his  interests, 
the  success  of  the  French  arms  effected  a  speedy  decision,  and 
Leo  immediately  granted  a  papal  bull  for  restoring  Guillatd  to 
his  benefice,  and  even  authorising  him  to  make  use  of  the 
secular  arm  for  obtaining  possession.  It  may  well  be  conoeired 
that  this  measure  gave  great  offence,  not  only  to  Wolaey,  but 
to  Henry  VIIL,  who  had  lately  incurred  an  immense  expense 
in  fortifying  the  city  of  Toumay ;  and  warm  remonstraaces 
were  made  upon  it  to  the  court  of  Rome,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  business  was  referred  to  the  decision  of  two  car- 
dinals, who  showed  no  great  disposition  to  bring  it  to  a  speedy 
termination.  In  the  mean  time  Francis,  who  was  well  apprised 
where  the  chief  difficulty  lay,  conceived  that  if  he  could  obtain 
for  Wolsey  an  equivalent  for  the  loss  of  his  bishopric,  he  should 
find  no  further  obstacles  from  that  quarter.  He  therefore  gare 
him  to  understand  that  he  should  promote  his  interests  at 
Rome  to  the  utmo9t  of  his  power,  t  In  the  weighty  discussions 
now  depending  between  Francis  and  the  pontiff,  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  cardinal  was  an  object  of  small  comparative  import- 
ance. The  promotion  of  Wolsey  to  that  dignity  was  determined 
on,  of  which  Francis  took  care  to  send  Wolsey  the  first  intel- 
ligence ;  and  at  a  consistory  held  for  that  purpose  on  the  tenth 
day  of  September,  1515,  he  was  ^e  sole  person  raised  to  that 
high  rank,  his  title  being  that  of  S,  CecUia  trans  Tiberim. 
About  the  same  time  the  pope's  agent  in  England  was  liberated 
from  his  confinement ;  but  Wolsey,  having  obtained  nis  object, 
still  refused  to  relinquish  his  claims  to  the  bishopric  of  ToUmay ; 
and  is  supposed  to  have  stimulated  his  sovereign  to  a  new 

*  U}Tncr,  torn.  vi.  pw.  i.  p.  105.  t  Herbert's  Life  of  Hcni^  VIIL 
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^aarrd  with  Francis,  for  tho  purpose  of  affording  himself  a 
pretext  /or  retaining  the  emoluments  of  his  see. 

The  arrangements  for  tho  intended  interview  between  Leo  X. 
and  Francis  I.  at  Bologna  being  now  completed,  Leo  commu- 
nicated his  intention  to  the  college  of  cardinals,  some  of  whom 
Tentored  to  insinuate  that  it  would  be  derogatory  to  the  dignity 
^  the  pontiff  to  receive  the  king  in  any  other  place  than  Rome. 
Withoat  regarding  their  suggestions,  he  directed  the  cardinals 
to  meet  together  at  Yiterbo  on  the  approaching  festival  of  All 
SoqIs  ;  and  to  the  absent  cardinals  he  addressed  a  circular 
letter  to  the  same  effect.  On  his  quitting  the  city,  with  tho 
iatetttion  of  paying  a  visit  to  Florence,  before  he  proceeded  to 
Bologna,  he  intrusted  the  chief  authority  to  the  cardinal  Sode- 
rini,  brother  of  the  late  Gonfaloniere,  as  his  legate  ;  not  on 
account  of  lus  own  attachment  to  him,  but,  as  it  was  supposed, 
because  he  was  apprehensive  that  if  the  cardinal  accompanied 
Iiim  to  Florence,  his  presence  might  remind  the  citizens  of 
tbeir  former  liberti^.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  pontiff  to 
bare  proceeded  from  Rome  to  Siena,  but  tho  number  of  his  fol- 
bwers,  consisting  of  twenty  cardinals  with  their  attendants,  and 
an  immense  train  of  prelates  and  officers  of  the  court,  alarmed 
the  inhabitants  of  that  place,  who  sent  a  deputation  to  him 
whilst  yet  on  the  road,  to  apprise  him,  that  in  the  scarcity  of 
pronuons  under  which  they  laboured  it  would  be  impossible  for 
them  to  provide  ^or  such  a  multitude.  He  therefore  changed 
his  route,  and  proceeded  towards  Cortona,  where  he  was  mag* 
nificently  entertained  for  three  days  in  the  house  of  Giulio 
Passerini,  one  of  the  nobles  attendant  on  his  court,  aud  gave 
audience  to  six  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Florence,  who 
vere  deputed  to  meet  and  to  pay  him  homage  in  the  names  of 
tbeir  fi^ow-citizens.  On  leaving  Cortona  he  passed  through 
Aiexzo,  and  arrived  on  tho  twenty-sixth  day  of  November  in 
the  Ticinity  of  Florence,  where  he  took  up  his  residence  for  a 
iew  days  at  MarignoUe,  the  villa  of  Jacopo  Gianfiliazzi,  imtil 
the  preparations  making  for  his  reception  within  the  city  could 
be  completed.  These  preparations  were  much  impeded  by  a 
b»ig  continuance  of  runy  weather,  but  the  inclemency  of  the 
reason  did  not  prevent  the  inhabitants  from  displaying  their 
Udoal  magnificence  and  invention  ;  and  the  exhibitions  upon 
tiiia  occasion  employed  tho  talents  of  tho  first  professors,  in  a 
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eity  which  was  tho  centre  of  the  arts,  and  at  a  period  when 
they  had  attained  their  highest  exoellenee.* 

At  the  approach  of  the  pontiff  the  gates  and  part  of  the 
walls  of  the  city  were  thrown  down,  and  the  exultation  of  the 
populace  was  unhounded*  whilst  his  presence  raoinded  tliem, 
at  tho  same  time,  of  the  honour  which  his  hig^  rank  conferred 
on  them,  and  of  the  happiness  which  they  had  enjoyed  nnder 
the  mild  and  paternal  authority  of  his  ancestors.     At  the 
entrance  of  the  city  was  erected  a  triumphal  arefa,  richly  deco- 
rated with  historical  sculpture,  the  workmanship  of  Jaco|M>  di 
Sandro,  and  fiaccio  da  Montelupo.  Another  arch  in  the  Piasia 
di  S.  Felice  was  completed  hy  Giuliano  del  Tasso  ;  in  which 
was  placed  the  statue  of  Lorenso  the  Magnificent,  ihe  father 
of  the  pontiff,  with  a  mptto  pathetically  appropriate*  although 
perhaps,  profanely  applied  ;t  at  the  sight  of  which  the  pope 
appeared  to  be  deeply  affected.   The  same  artist  also  exhibited 
at  the  S.  Trinita  a  bust  of  Romulus  and  seTeral  beautiful 
statues,  and  erected  in  the  Mercato  nuovo  a  column  resembling 
that  of  Triyan  at  Rome.     Antonio  da  S.  Gallo  buili»  in  the 
Piazza  de*  Signori,  an  octangular  temple,  and  Baceio  Bandi* 
nelli  placed    in  the  Loggie  a  colossu  figure  of  Heienles. 
Between  the  monastery  and  the  palace  a  triumphal  arch  was 
erected  by  Francesco  Granacci,  and  Aristotile  da  S.  Gallo  ; 
and  another  in  the  quarter  of  the  Bischeri  by  Rosso  Rosai.  with 
groat  variety  of  ornaments  and  figures,  and  with  ^propriate 
inscriptions  in  honour  of  the  pontiff.     But  the  work  which  was 
chiefly  admired  was  the  front  of  the  church  of  S.  Maiia  del 
Fiore,  which  was  coTered  with  a  temporary  facade,  from  the 
design  of  Jacopo  Sansovino,  who  decorated  it  with  statues  and 
hasH  riliem ;  in  addition  to  which  the  pencil  of  Andrea  det 
Sarto  enriched  it  with  historical  subjects  in  cJUoro-^cutv, 
executed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  most  striking  effect ; 
a  mode  of  ornament  the  invention  of  which  is  attributed,  by 
Vasari,  to  Lorenzo,  father  of  the  pontiff,  and  whidi  was  highly 
commended  by  Leo  X.,  who  declwed  that  the  structure  could 
not  have  appeared,  more  beautiful  if  the  whole  hfwi  been  built 
of  marble.    Many  other  works  of  art  are  commemorated  by  con- 
temporary writers,  some  of  which  were  executed  from  the  designs 

*  Cambii.  Hiat,  Flor,  a{h  Morcni.         f  Hie  eit  aUua  meu»  dflcctop. 
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of  Baccio  Boudindli,  and  were  displayed  in  such  profusion  as 
aimoet  to  fill  the  streets  through  which  the  pontiff  had  to  pass." 
Tlie  ceremonial  order  of  the  procession  was  arranged  with 
great  attention  by  Paris  de  Grassis,"  from  the  inferior  ranks  of 
vakta,  heralds*  and  horsemen,  to  the  great  officers  of  the  pope*s 
hooBehold,  nobles,  ambassadors,  and  independent  princes  of  Ita- 
lian sitates.  In  this  task  he  found,  however,  no  small  difficulty ;  for 
u  there  were  three  ambassadors  from  France,  and  only  one  from 
Spain,  the  Spanish  enroy  insisted  on  being  placed  next  to  the  first 
of  the  Fren^  enroys,  so  that  the  other  two  should  follow  him.  To 
this  the  French  enyoys  positirely  objected ;  alleging  that,  on  a 
former  occasion,  when  there  were  three  Spaniel  ambassadors 
snd  one  from  England,  and  the  English  envoy  cliumed  the  pri- 
rilege  of  following  after  the  first  of  the  Spaniards,  they  refused 
to  dUow  themselves  to  be  separated,  and  insistbff  that  the  same 
nde  should  be  applied  to  them  which  they  had  applied  to 
othen  ;  whereupon  the  Spaniard  quitted  the  procession  in  dis- 
gust To  the  ambassadors  succeeded  the  magistrates  of  Flo- 
rence, OB  foot,  the  guards  of  the  pope,  and  Lorenzo  de'  Medici 
with  fif^  followers.  The  host  was  preceded  by  tapers,  and 
placed  under  a  canopy  supported  by  canons  of  the  church. 
Next  appeared  the  cardinals,  according  to  their  distinctions  of 
deaeona,  priests,  and  bishops,  who  were,  succeeded  by  one  hun- 
dred yooBg  men  of  noble  families,  superbly  and  uniformly 
dressed.  The  master  of  the  papal  ceremonies,  Paris  de  Grassis, 
bishop  of  Pesaro,  with  his  assistants,  immediately  preceded  the 
pope,  who  appeared  under  a  canopy,  which  was  carried  by  the 
GanfiJoniere,  and  chief  magistrates  of  Florence,  and  followed 
by  the  chamberlains,  physicians,  secretaries,  and  other  officers 
of  the  pope's  household.  Among  these  was  his  treasurer, 
who,  during  their  progress,  distributed  money  among  the  crowd  ; 
for  which  purpose  the  pope  had  appropriated  a  sum  of  three 
thousand  ducats.  A  long  train  of  prelates  and  ecclesiastics 
ibiBowed,  and  the  horse-guards  of  the  pope  brought  up  the 
resr.  In  this  manner  the  procession  passed  towards  the  church 
of  S.  Maria  del  Fiore,  the  pope  frequently  stopping  to  observe 
the  inscriptiona  and  trophies  which  appeared  in  his  way.  On 
his  arrival  at  the  church,  he  found  an  elevated  path  prepared, 
on  which  he  proceeded,  with  a  few  attendants,  from  the  entrance 
to  the  high  altar,  whilst  the  rest  of  his  followers  remained  in 
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the  church  below.  Here  he  coatiniied  in  prayer  a  lon^ver 
tone  than  nsoal ;  after  which,  the  cardinal,  Ginlio  de'  Medici, 
as  archbishop  of  Florence,  chanted  the  serrice,  and  i-ecited 
the  oration.  The  pope  then  gare  his  benediction  and  plenary 
indulgence  to  all  present,  after  whidi  he  retired  to  relax  from 
his  fatigues,  in  the  adjacent  monasteiy  of  S.  Maria  Novella, 
whilst  the  eyening  was  passed  bj  the  populace  in  joyful  ac- 
tlamations.  The  reposo  of  the  night  was  disturbed  by  tlie 
firing  of  cannon,  which  the  prudent  master  of  the  ceremonies 
had  strictly  prohibited  during  the  day,  lest  the  horses  of  the 
secular  attendants  and  the  terrified  mules  of  the  ecclesiastics 
should  throw  their  riders  on  the  pavement. 

On  the  following  day,  the  pope  visited  the  church  of  the 
Annunciata,  where,  having  some  doubts  whether  he  shonld 
unveil  the  celebrated  image  of  the  Viigin,  he  consulted  the 
cardinaLi  present  on  this  important  question,  by  whose  advice 
the  vdl  was  drawn  aside  at  three  short  intervals.  Thence  he 
proceeded  to  take  up  his  residence  at  his  paternal  mansion, 
where  he  found  his  brotiier,  Giuliano,  confined  to  his  bed  by 
a  tedious  and  hopeless  complaint.  The  third  day  after  his 
arrival,  being  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent,  was  devoted  to'  the 
performance  of  divine  service  in  the  chapel  of  the  Medici 
family,  dedicated  to  S.  Lorenzo.  On  the  conclusion  of  the 
ceremony,  Leo  X.  turned  to  the  spot  where  the  remains  of  his 
father  were  deposited,  and  whilst  he  prostrated  himself  in  the 
attitude  of  supplication,  he  was  observed  by  his  attendants  to 
shed  tears. 

On  the  evening  of  the  last-mentioned  day,  the  pontiff  quitted 
the  city  of  Florence  and  proceeded  to  Bologna,  where  he  met 
with  a  very  different  reception  from  that  with  which  he  had 
been  honoured  in  his  native  place.  The  inhabitants,  still 
attached  to  their  banished  chidfs  of  the  family  of  Bentivoli, 
and  mindful  of  the  severities  exercised  upon  them  by  Julius  II., 
received  the  pope  in  sullen  silence ;  except  when  the  sound  of 
Serra,  Serra*  resounded  in  his  ears,  as  he  passed  In  proces8ion 
through  the  streets.  This  circumstance  gave  great  offence  to 
many  of  the  cardinals,  who  thought  that  tiie  pontiff  siiould 
have  manifested  his  displeasure  on  such  an  occasion.     Leo« 

*  A  iaw,  the  impresa,  or  armi,  of  the  BcntiToli. 
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however,  judged  much  better  than  his  attendants,  and  availed 
himself  of  this  opportumtj  of  displaying  his  moderation  and 
forbemrauce ;  qualities  for  which  he  was  remarkable,  and 
which  in  general  not  only  disarm  resentment,  but  often  convert 
an  unjnsi  or  mistaken  adversary  into  a  faithful  friend. 

Three  days  afterwards,  Francis  I.,  who  had  been  accom- 
panied from  Parma  by  four  prelates  sent  for  that  purpose  by 
the  pope»  was  received  on  the  confines  of  the  ecclesiastical 
state  by  the  cardinals  de'  Medici  and  Flisco,  and  conducted  to 
Bologiia,  where  all  the  members  of  the  sacred  college  pro- 
ceeded to  meet  him  beyond  the  gate  of  S.  Felice.  After  they 
had  waited  there  a  short  time,  the  king  made  his  appearance 
between  the  two  pontifical  legates,  and  was  welcomed  by  a 
short  address  in  Latin  from  the  cardinal  bishop  of  Ostia,  who 
renuuoed  uncovered  whilst  he  delivered  it,  as  did  also  the  other 
eaidinals.  To  this  the  king,  who  was  also  uncovered,  replied 
in  French,  assuring  them  that  he  considered  himself  as  the  son 
of  his  holiness,  that  he  was  thoroughly  devote4  to  the  apostolic 
see,  and  desirous  of  rendering  eveiy  service  in  his  power  to  the 
eoflege  of  cardinals,  as  being  his  fathers  and  his  brethren. 
Having  addressed  himself  particularly  to  every  one  of  the 
cardinals,  they  then  approached  him  in  succession,  and  gave 
him  a  firatemal  kiss  ;  the  master  of  the  pontifical  ceremonies 
at  the  same  time  informing  him  of  the  name  and  quality  of 
each  eaidioal  as  he  approached.  After  this  exhibition,  tiiey 
proceeded  together  towards  the  city,  the  king  being  placed 
between  the  cardinals  Sanseverino  and  £ste  ;  but  the  attend- 
ants of  the  monarch  disregarded  the  admonitions  of  the  officer 
whose  duty  it  was  to  regidate  the  proceedmgs  of  the  day,  and 
ibflowed  in  a  disorderly  and  tumultuous  manner.  He  was  thus 
condoeted  to  the  apartments  provided  for  him  in  the  palace^ 
vhere  foor  cardinab  remained  as  his  companions  and  dined 
with  him  at  the  same  table.  The  pope,  having  in  the  mean 
time  been  arrayed  in  his  pontifical  garments  and  seated  in  full 
coDststorjy  expected  the  approach  of  the  king,  who  was  intro- 
d«ed  by  the  master  of  ihe  ceremonies  between  two  cardinals, 
attended  by  six  prelates,  and  followed  by  such  an  immense 
nrahitadey  as  well  of  the  populace  as  of  French  and  Romans, 
that  great  apprehensions  were  entertained  for  the  safety  of  the 
biuldmg.     The  king  was  himself  upwards  of  half  an  hour  in 
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making  bis  way  through  the  crowd  ;  a  circumBtance  which  he 
seemfly  however,  to  have  borne  with    great  good  humour. 
Arriving  at  length  in  the  presence  of  the  pope,  he  made  his 
due  genuflexions ;  and,  having  complied  with  the  humiliating 
ceremony  of  kissing  the  foot  and  the  hand  of  his  holiness,  was 
next  allowed  the  more  familiar  honour  of  kissing  his  clieek. 
The  king  then  expressed,  iu  a  few  words  in  his  native  lan> 
guage,  his  great  satisfaction  in  having  been  allowed  a  personal 
interview  with  the  supreme  pontiff,  the  vicar  of  Christ  upon 
earth  ;  professing  himself  desirous  of  obeying  all  his  commands 
as  his  dutiful  son  and  servant.     The  pope  replied  in  Latin, 
with  great  gravity  and  propriety  attributing  so  happy  and 
satisfactory  an  event  entirely  to  the  goodness  of  God.     fVancis 
then  took  a  seat  provided  for  him  on  the  right  hand  of  tbo 
pope,  whilst  his  chancellor  delivered  a  Latin  oration,  in  which, 
m  the  name  of  his  sovereign,  he  acknowledged  the  suprenEiacj 
of  the  holy  see,  and  commended  the  fidelity  of  the  Frend^ 
monarohs,  and  particularly  that  of  his  sovereign  Francis  I.  to 
the  church.     At  the  same  time  the  king  would  have  uncovered 
his  head,  but  the  pope  prevented  him.     At  the  conclusion  of 
the  harangue  Francis  bowed  in  token  of  his  assent,  when  the 
pope  again  addressed  him  in  a  few  words,  commending  hia 
dutiful  fidelity.     Such  of  the  French  nobility  and  attendants 
as  could  force  their  way  through  the  crowd,  were  then  admitted 
to  kiss  the  feet  of  the  pontiff,  but  the  dukes  of  Bourbon  and  of 
Orleans,  with  Monsignor  de  Vallobrune,  were  the  only  persons 
who  were  allowed  to  kiss  his  hand  and  face.     This  ceremopr 
being  performed,  the  pope  led  the  king  into  a  chamber  which 
commanded  a  view  of  the  principal  street  of  the  city ;  where, 
having  left  him  for  a  short  time,  he  hastened  to  remove  the 
incumbrance  of  his  pontifical  robes,  and  on  his  return  entered 
with  him  into  familiar  conversation.     On  this  occasion,  the 
vigilant  master  of   the    ceremonies    cautioned  his  holiness 
against  touching  his  cap  in  token  of  respect  to  the  monarch, 
whilst  they  were  seen  together  by  the  populace ;  a  mark  of 
attention  which  it  seems  Alexander  VL  had  imprudently  shown 
to  Charles  YIII.  on  their  interview;  this  ecclesiastical  Polonius 
contending  that  it  did  not  become  the  vicar  of  Christ   to 
exhibit  any  reverence  towards  a  sovereign,  even  if  he  were  the 
emperor  himself. 
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dmag  tbe  coiitinuance  of  the  two  potentates  in  Bologna 
they  rended  together  in  the  palace  of  the  city,  and  had 
frequent  eoafeiencee  on  the  important  subjects  which  had  been 
the  oeeasion  of  their  interriew.  The  endearours  of  the  king 
were  exerted  to  prevail  upon  the  pope'  to  unite  his  arms  with 
^KM  of  France,  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards  from  Italy; 
Int  as  these  effnrts,  if  successful,  would  have  enabled  Francis 
to  hsre  seiaed  upon  the  crown  of  Naples,  and  given  him  a 
pnpoDderating  authority  in  Italy,  the  pope,  without  a  direct 
opposicion,  affiacted  to  postpone  the  measure ;  alleging  that  he 
eoiild  iiot^  in  so  ostensible  a  manner,  infringe  the  treaty  which 
then  Mibattted  between  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  and  himself,  and 
of  wUeh  sixteen  months  were  yet  unexpired.*  With  no 
greater  efiect  did  the  king  employ  his  efforts  to  prevail  on  the 
pope  to  surrender  the  cities  of  Modena  and  Reggio  to  the  duke 
d  Femrs,  or  to  moderate  his  resentment  and  relinquish  his 
Ugns  against  the  duke  of  Urbino.  To  the  former  he  refused 
to  iiient,  unless  he  was  repaid  the  money  which  he  had 
adTiaeed  to  the  emperor,  on  being  invested  with  the  sovereignty 
of  Modena  ;  and  with  respect  to  the  latter,  he  contended,  that 
the  doke  of  Urbino  had  forfeited  his  dominions,  which  he  held 
u  a  Tsssal  of  the  church,  by  not  joining  his  arms  when  required 
with  those  of  the  pope,  under  Uie  command  of  Lorenzo  de* 
IfedicLt  But,  although  the  pope  firmly  resisted  every  propo- 
lition  which  tended  to  the  further  abridgment  of  his  power,  he 
vu  indefatigable  in  his  attention  to  his  royal  guest,  whom  he 
e&tertaiaed  with  the  utmost  splendour  and  magnificence.  He 
ftho  bestowed  on  him,  as  a  mark  of  his  esteem,  a  cross 
<naaiented  with  jewels,  estimated  at  fifteen  thousand  ducats, 
^  pnseated  to  the  beautiful  and  accomplished  Maria  Gaudin 
tdiaound  of  immense  value,  which  has  since  been  called  the 
^iMdin  diamond.  The  numerous  attendants  of  the  king  were 
>iM  treated  with  particular  honour  and  respect;  the  pontiff 
Uog  no  less  desirous  of  obliterating  in  the  minds  of  the  French 
People  the  animosities  which  had  been  excited  by  the  violence 
<>f  Julias  II.  than  of  impressing  them  with  an  exalted  idea  of 
k  resoorees  and  grandeur  of  the  Roman  see.      Nor  is  it 

*  Jovii,  in  Vita  Ticon.  X.  lib.  iii.  p.  70. 

i  Lbqw,  YiU  Ui  Fr.  Maria  Puca  d*Urkino,  lib.  ii.  p.  I70. 
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improbable  that  the  genial  warmth  of  pontifical  kindness  found 
its  vay  into  those  bosoms  which  the  frowns  of  his  predecessor 
had  hardened  into  animosity  and  resistance.  In  the  midst  of  a 
solemn  interriew^  one  of  the  French  nobles,  apparently  affected 
by  a  sentiment  of  contrition  for  the  part  which  he  had  acted  in 
opposition  to  the  holy  see,  called  out  aloud  in  French,  that  he 
wished  to  make  his  confession  to  his  holiness,  and  that  as  he 
could  not  be  admitted  to  do  it  in  private,  he  would  in  public 
acknowledge  that  he  had  fought  against  Julius  II.  with  the 
utmost  resentment,  and  had  paid  no  regard  to  his  spiritual 
censures.  To  this  the  king  added,  that  he  had  himself  been 
guilty  of  a  similar  offence.  Many  others  of  the  French  nobility 
made  the  same  acknowledgment^  and  requested  forgiveness 
from  the  pope  ;  whereupon  Leo^  stretching  out  his  hands,  gare 
them  his  absolution  and  pontifical  benediction.  The  king,  then 
turning  to  the  pope,  said,  ''  Holy  father,  you  must  not  be 
surprised  that  we  were  such  enemies  to  Julius  II.,  because  he 
was  always  the  greatest  enemy  to  us ;  insomuch  that  in  our 
times  we  have  not  met  with  a  more  formidable  adversary. 
For  he  was,  in  fact,  a  most  excellent  commander,  and  would 
have  made  a  much  better  general  of  an  army  than  a  Roman 
pontiff."  * 

In  addition  to  these  proofs  of  liberality  and  good-will  on  the 
part  of  the  pontiff,  an  opportunity  also  occurred  of  rendering  the 
monarch  a  much  more  important  service,  in  a  matter  which  he 
had  greatly  at  heart.  For  several  centuries  the  French  clergy 
had  claimed,  and  frequently  exercised  an  exemption  in 
particular  cases,  from  that  general  control  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs  which  was  assumed  by  the  holy  see :  an  exemption 
which  is  the  foundation  of  what  have  been  called  the  liberties 
of  the  Gallican  church.  Pretensions  of  this  nature  are  on 
record  as  early  as  the  reign  of  S.  Louis,  and  are  probably  of 
stiU  greater  antiquity ;  but  in  the  year  1438,  the  council  of 
Basil,  then  acting  in  direct  opposition  to  Eugenius  IV.,  who 
had  assembled  another  council  at  Florence,  formed  several 
canons  for  the  future  regulation  of  the  church,  which  greatly 
restricted  the  power  of  the  supreme  pontiff,  and  abolished  many 
of  the  most  glaring  abuses  in  ecclesiastical  discipline.     In  con- 

*  This  anecdote  is  related  on  the  authority  of  P.  dc  Gninis. 
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sequence  of  the  rejection  of  these  canons  hj  Eugenius,  the 
council  passed  a  decree,  deposinf^  him  from  his  pontifical 
dignity  ;  hut  Eugenius  triumphed  over  his  opponents,  and 
these  regulations  were  not  confinned  hy  the  head  of  the  chiurch; 
notwithstanding  which  they  were  approved  hy  Charles  Yll., 
who  expressly  recommended  them  to  the  adoption  of  the 
assembly  of  divine^  then  met  at  Bourges,  under  the  title  of  the 
Pragmatic  Council.  By  this  assemhly,  these  regulations  were 
admitted  as  the  general  rules  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  in 
Franee,  and  its  decision  has  heen  distinguished  hy  the  name  of 
the  Pragmatic  Sanctum.  Notwithstanding  the  attempts  of 
succeeding  pontiffs  to  ahrogate  these  canons  as  impious  and 
hereticaU  they  were  firmly  adhered  to  hy  the  French  clergy 
and  people,  as  highly  conducive  to  the  welfare  and  repose  of  the 
kingdom.  Nor  had  the  sovereigns  of  France  heen  less  attached 
to  a  system  which  freed  them  in  a  great  measure  from  the 
infloence  of  the  Romish  see,  submitted  the  nomination  of  bene* 
fices  to  the  approbation  of  the  king,  prohibited  the  payment  of 
annates  and  oUier  exorbitant  claims  of  the  Roman  court,  and 
abolished  the  scandalous  custom  of  selling  ecclesiastical  dig* 
nitiesy  which  was  practised  not  only  as  they  became  vacant,  but 
during  the  life  of  the  possessor,  aa  a  reversionary  interest. 
Hence,  notwithstanding  the  authority  of  the  advocates  of  the 
Romish  see,  who  have  asserted  or  insinuated  that  those  canons 
were  abrogated  by  succeeding  monarchs,  and  in  particular  by 
Looia  XL  and  Lonis  XII.,  Ihe  claims  of  the  French  clergy 
mider  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  were  still  considered  as  in  full 
foree.'*  In  agitating  this  important  question,  the  object  of 
Francis  was  not  only  to  obtain  a  formal  concession  of  the 
iuriadietion  exercised  by  the  monarchs  of  France  in  the  ecde- 
siastieal  afibira  of  the  kingdom,  but  to  transfer  to  the  crown  some 
of  those  privileges  which  had  been  claimed  and  exercised  by  the 
French  elezgy,  and  to  vest  in  the  king  a  right  to  those  present- 
ations to  ecclesiastical  benefices  which  had  heretofore  been 
daimed  by  the  Roman  see.  On  the  other  hand,  Leo  was  not 
lr5s  desiroos  to  accomplish  an  object  which  had  frustrated  the 
etfortt  of  his  predecessors,  and  to  abolish  a  code  of  laws  which 
bad  been  so  long  regarded  as  the  opprobrium  of  the  church ;  and 
although  the  pretensions  of  the  king  went  beyond  the  claims  of 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  yet.  as  the  destruction  of  that  system 
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would  oveituni  tlie  indepeadence  of  the  French  olergy,  end 
as  the  rights  of  the  sovereign  were  to  be  exercised  under 
the  express  sanction  of  the  hHy  see,  and  not  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  its  authority,  as  had  theretofore  been  done,  the 
pontiff  willingly  listened  to  the  representations  made  to  him 
by  the  king  on  this  head,  and  the  discussion  was  soon  ter- 
minated to  their  mutual  satisfaction.  It  was  in  consequence 
agreed  that  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  should  bo  abolished  in 
express  terms,  both  by  the  pope  and  the  king,  but  that  its 
chief  provisionB  and  immunities  should  be  revived  and  ex- 
tended by  a  contemporaiy  act,  which  should  invest  the  king 
with  greater  power  in  the  ecclesiastical  concerns  of  the 
kingdom,  than  he  had  before  enjoyed.  Hence  aroeo  the 
celebrated  Concordat^  by  which  the  nominatioD  to  all  eccle- 
siastical benefices  within  the  Flrench  dominions  was  expresaly 
granted  to  the  king,  with  a  reservation  of  the  annates  to  the 
Roman  see  ;  besides  which,  the  right  of  deciding  all  contro- 
versies respecting  the  affairs  of  the  church,  excepting  in 
some  particular  mstances,  was  conceded  to  the  judicature  of 
the  sovereign  without  appeal^*  Both  the  king  and  the 
p<^  have  been  accused,  on  this  occasion,  of  having  mutually 
bought  and  sold  the  rights  of  the  church,  and  betrayed  the  in- 
terests of  that  religion  which  it  was  their  duty  to  have  proteoted. 
That  their  conduct  excited  the  wannest  indignation  of  the 
French  clergy,  appears  by  the  bold  appeal  of  the  university  of 
Paris,  in  which  the  proceedings  of  the  council  of  Basil,  in  oppcH 
sition  to  Bugemus  IV.,  are  openly  defended,  ihe  rights  of  the 
Oallican  church  courageously  asserted,  and  the  character  of 
Leo  X.  impeached  with  great  freedom.*  Even  the  laity  were 
Jealous  of  the  authority  which  the  king  had  thus  unexpectedly 
obtained ;  conceiving  that  by  this  union  of  the  spiritual  and  tem« 
poral  power  in  his  own  person,  he  would  find  it  an  easy  task  to 
eradicate  the  few  remaining  germs  of  liberty  which  had  eee^ped 
the  destructive  vigilance  of  Louis  XI.,  and  which,  undw  the 
milder  government  of  his  successors^  bad  begun  to  put  forth  no 
unpromising  shoots.*' 

After  these  important  arrangements,  the  king  returned  from 
Bologna  to  Milan,  and  soon  afterwards  repassed  the  Alps,  to 

*  Foiciculai  Rerum  expetend.  et  fugicud,  turn,  i.  p.  GS. 
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pcepare  for  new  contests,  with  whioh  he  was  threatened  hy  the 
emperor  elect,  and  the  kings  of  EngUnd  and  Aragon*  The 
pope»  afier  having,  by  tlie  desire  of  the  king,  conferred  on 
Adrian  Boissi  the  hat  of  a  cardinal,  quitted  a  place  where  he 
hsd  been  treated  with  disrespectful  coldness,  and,  accompanied 
by  twelve  cardinals,  repaired  to  Florence,  where  he  arrived  on 
the  twenty-second  day  of  December,  1515.  Being  now  freed, 
for  a  while  from  the  cares  of  state,  ho  had  here  an  opportunity 
of  indulging  his  natural  disposition  in  splendid  representations 
and  acts  of  munificence  towards  his  fellow-citizens.  The  day 
of  the  nativity  was  celebrated  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  dd 
Fiofe,  with  unusual  exultation ;  and,  on  the  first  of  the  new 
year,  he  presented  to  the  Gonfaloniere  Pictro  Ridolfi,  who  then 
resigned  Ids  authority  to  his  successor,  a  cap  of  state  and  a 
iword,  which  had  been  previously  sanctioned  by  the  apostolic 
benediction.  On  the  same  day  he  also  assembled  iii  the  cathe* 
dral  the  archdeacon  and  canons  of  Florence,  and  being  himself 
seated  in  state,  in  the  midst  of  his  cardinals  and  prdates,  he 
gave  to  the  chapter,  the  members  of  which  were  then  prostrate 
before  him,  a  nutre  ornamented  with  jewels  of  the  estimated 
Tiloe  of  ten  thousand  ducats,*  At  the  same  time,  as  a  proof 
of  the  affection  which  he  bore  to  the  church,  of  which  he  had 
himself,  from  his  infancy,  been  a  canon,  he  enlarged  the  in* 
comes  of  the  ecclesiastics  attached  to  it,  and  directed  that  the 
canons  should  rank  as  protonotaries  of  the  holy  see,  and  should 
wear  the  habit  of  such  dignity  on  all  public  occasions.'' 

Having  thus  distributed  his  bounty,  and  left  to  seven  altars 
in  the  principal  church  the  less  expensive  favour  of  his  ponti- 
fical mdulgence,  Leo  returned  to  Rome.  The  first  object  that 
requiAd  lus  attention  was  the  state  of  Siena  ;  where  the  inabi- 
lity of  Borghese  Petruoci,  who  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years 
hsd  succeeded  to  the  government,  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
Psndoifb,  was  so  apparent  as  to  give  just  cause  for  dissatisfac- 
tion among  the  inhabitants.  This  circumstance  induced  his 
cousin,  Raffiiello  Petrucci,  then  bishop  of  Orosseto,  and  keeper 
of  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo,  to  aspire  to  the  ehxei  dignity,  to 
which  he  was  also  encouraged  by  Leo ;  who,  in  consideration 
of  his  long  attachment  and  services,  and  with  the  view  of 

*  Ammirftto,  Hi^U  Fior.  lib.  zxis.  chop.  iiU  p.  319. 
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placing  in  so  important  a  station  a  person  attached  to  his  own 
interests,  famished  him  with  two  hundred  knees,  and  two  thou- 
sand infantry,  under  the  command  of  Yitello  Yitelli,  with  which 
the  Bishop  proceeded  towards  Siena.*  The  rumours  of  these 
hostile  preparations  having  reached  the  city,  Borghese  assem- 
hied  the  chief  inhabitants  for  the  purpose  of  interesting  them 
in  his  favour,  and  preparing  for  their  defence ;  but  the  indica- 
tions of  displeasure  and  animosity  which  he  there  perceived,  in- 
duced him  to  relinquish  all  hopes  of  maintaining  his  authority. 
He  therefore  privately  effected  his  escape  from  the  city,  and 
fled  towards  Naples,  accompanied  by  Fabio,  his  younger  bro- 
ther ;  but  leaving  behind  him  his  wife,  his  child,  his  friends, 
and  his  fortunes,  to  the  mercy  or  the  resentment  of  his  adver- 
saries, f 

The  satisfaction  which  the  pontiff  had  experienced  in  the 
success  of  his  measures  was,  however,  speedily  interrupted  by 
domestic  calamities  and  personal  dangers.  In  the  month  of 
March,  1516,  he  received  information  of  the  loss  of  his  brother 
Giuliano,  who  died  at  Florence  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  that 
month,  after  having  supported  his  indisposition  with  great 
patience  and  resignation.  His  death  was  a  subject  of  real 
regret  to  ihp  citizens  of  Florence,  who  had  the  fullest  con- 
fidence in  his  sincerity  and  good  intentions,  wliich  they 
contrasted  with  the  qualities  of  his  nephew  Lorenzo  in  a 
manner  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  popularity  of  the  lattcsr. 
His  obsequies  were  celebrated  with  great  magnificence ;  but 
the  noble  monument  erected  to  his  memory  by  Michael- Agnolo, 
in  the  chapel  of  S.  Lorenzo,  at  Florence,  may  be  considered 
as  a  far  more  durable  memorial  of  his  fame." 

A  few  days  after  he  had  received  intelligence  of  this  event, 
Leo  retired  to  Givita  Lavinia,  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  situate 
between  Ostia  and  Antium,  at  the  distance  of  about  three 
miles  from  the  sea.  At  this  juncture  a  horde  of  barbarian 
corsairs  suddenly  disembarked  from  their  vessels,  and,  after 
committing  great  depredations  on  the  coast,  captured  a  con- 
siderable number  of  persons,  whom  they  carried  off  with  them 
as  prisoners.      It  was  supposed  to  have  been  their  intention  to 

*  JoviuB  denominates  liim,  '*  vir  stabili  fide,  sed  ignaniB  literanim  et  pro- 
bria  omnibus  coopertus.'* 

t  JoTius,  Vita  T<eon.  X.  lib.  iii.  p.  71.    Fabron.  Vita  Ijeon.  X.  p.  114. 
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iiarc  scixed  upon  the  persoa  of  the  pope,  of  ifvhose  teuiporarj 
residence  they  had  probahly  been  apprised ;  but  Leo  was 
aware  of  the  danger  in  sufficient  time  to  escape  their  pursuit, 
and  hastened  in  great  terror  to  Rome.  Muratori,  who  relates 
this  incident  on  the  authority  of  a  manuscript  history,  by  an 
aoonymoiiA  writer  of  Padua,  ezchdms,  **  What  horrors,  what 
dreadful  consequences  would  have  ensued,  if  these  barbarians 
had  succeeded  in  their  project ! "  It  would,  indeed,  have  been 
a  singular  circumstance,  if  Leo  had  in  one  moment  descended 
firom  tho  height  of  his  authority,  and  the  first  station  in 
Chrifitendom,  to  the  degrading  condition  of  a  slave.  To  form 
coDJectures  as  to  the  probable  consequences  of  such  an  eyent, 
is,  howefver,  as  useless  as  it  is  difficult ;  but  we  may  with 
certainty  decide,  that  however  humiliating  such  a  circumstance 
would  have  been  to  tho  Christian  world,  it  would  not  have 
ahaken  the  belief  of  the  faithful,  either  in  the  sacred  character 
of  the  pontiff,  or  in  the  infallibility  of  the  holy  see. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

1516—1517. 

Pfopowd  allianoe  of  Englandi  Spain,  uwl  Auttria — ^Desth  of  Ferdlnaiid 
— His  dianuster — ^Frandfl  I.  fonnt  dMigoi  upon  the  Idi^oin  of  N^Im — 
Tho  emperor  elect,  MozimiliMi,  enters  Italjr  in  great  fareo-^Hn  inelfectttd 
attompt  against  Milan — Ftancss  I*  suspects  the  pope  of  having  fiivbured  the 
eiileijMrise— -Leo  intends  to  aggrandise  Ms  nephew  Lorenzo*— Kxcommtmicatea 
the  dttke  of  UrUno,  and  expels  him  from  his  dominions-— Confen  th«  tiUe 
and  attthoiitj  on  Loremo — The  Venetians  recover  the  dtj  of  Breioia— - 
Verona  soceess^jr  defended  hj  Marc-Antonio  Colonna — Negotiationa  for 
the  gnflnl  padilcation  of  Euiope^-lVeatx  of  N07011 — Leo  endeavoon  to 
coonteraet  its  effsets— -Treaty  of  London — Motives  of  the  pope  for  oppoaiiig 
the  psdfication — ^The  exiled  duke  of  Urhino  recovers  his  dominions — Leo 
requires  the  sid  of  all  Christendom  against  him — The  duke  of  Urbino 
challenges  his  rivsl  Lorenzo  to  single  combat — Wsr  of  Urbino— The  duke 
resigns  his  dominions — Conspirscv  of  Petruod  and  other  cardinals  against 
the  pope — Consptrators  discovered — Arrest  of  the  caidinal  Risrio— Several 
other  cardinsls  confess  their  guilt — Execution  of  Petracd  and  his  suboirdi- 
nate  accomplices — Conduct  of  Leo  towards  the  other  conqnratoi*— Obeervm- 
tions  on  this  event— Leo  creates  in  one  day  thir^-one  caidinals— Splendour 
of  the  Roman  See — ^Leo  promotes  the  happiness  of  his  subjects. 

After  twenty  years  of  warfare  and  desolation,  Italy  began 
at  length  to  experience  some  respite  from  her  calamities.  The 
contest  was  not  indeed  wholly  terminated  ;  but  it  was  chiefly 
restricted  to  the  Venetian  territories,  where  the  senate  were 
struggling  to  recoyer  from  the  emperor  the  important  cities  of 
Brescia  and  Verona,  which,  by  the  aid  of  their  successful 
allies  the  French,  they  now  expected  speedily  to  accompliah. 
The  conquest  of  Milan  and  the  progress  of  the  French  anns 
were  not,  however,  regarded  with  indifference  by  Ferdinand 
of  Aragon,  who  was  well  apprised  of  the  warlike  disposition 
and  ambitious  designs  of  Francis  I.,  and  fully  aware  how 
much  the  possession  of  the  Milanese  might  facilitate  the  suc- 
cess of  his  hostile  attempts  agunst  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
These  apprehensions  were  increased  by  the  strict  allianoe 
lately  formed  between  Francis  and  Leo  X.,  the  latter  of  whom, 
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if  ne  wa«  not  become  tlie  adversary  of  Ferdinand^  was,  at 
least,  no  longer  his  associate  in  the  war  ;  and  his  neutralitj 
was  scarcely  less  dangerous  than  his  hostility*  Induced  by 
these  considerations,  Ferdinand  determined  to  provide  the 
active  sovereign  of  France  wiih  employment  in  another 
qoaiter.  To  this  end  he  renewed  his  applications  to  the 
emperor  Maximilian  and  to  Heniy  VIII.,  to  join  him  in  a 
league  against  France.  These  propositions  were  willingly 
acceded  to  by  Maximilian,  who  earnestly  desired  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Spaniards  in  divesting  the  Venetians  of  their 
continental  possessions  ;  and  were  fdso  listened  to  by  Henry 
VIIL,  who,  notwithstanding  his  late  dissatisfaction  with  the 
coodact  of  his  father-in-law,  and  his  treaty  with  Francis  I., 
had  been  indooed  by  Wolsey  to  look  with  an  hostile  eye  on 
the  proceedings  of  the  French  monarch.  The  motives  ^  this 
powerful  favourite,  in  thus  inciting  his  sovereign  to  a  new 
contest,  are  too  obvious  to  be  mistaken.  By  the  aid  of 
Francis  I*  he  had  lately  obtained  the  hat  of  a  cardinal ;  and 
he  well  knew  that  the  expected  conpensation  for  this  favour 
was  his  relinquishing  the  revenues  arising  from  his  bishopric 
of  Toumay,  which,  in  case  of  hostilitieB  between  the  two 
countries,  he  could  still  retain.  He  was  therefore  indefati* 
gable  in  forwarding  the  negotiations  with  the  emperor/*  The 
Spaniah  ambassador,  who  had  of  late  experienced  great  neglect 
in  the  Eng^sh  court,  was  again  received  into  favour ;  and  the 
ancient  treaties  between  Spain  and  England  were  revived  and 
confirmed ;  but  whilst  the  proposed  alliance  between  the  three 
sovereigns  was  thus  on  the  point  of  being  aooompAished,  its 
further  progress  was  prevented  by  the  deiath  of  Ferdinand, 
who,  aher  a  lingering  ulness,  and  at  an  advanced  age,  tenni- 
nated  his  mortcd  career  on  the  twenty-ihird  day  of  January, 
1516. 

The  reign  of  Ferdinand  may  be  considered  as  having  liud 
the  foundation  of  the  power  of  the  Spanish  monarchy ;  and  he 
may  justly  be  regarded,  if  not  as  one  of  the  greatest,  as  one  of 
ihe  most  fortunate,  sovereigns  on  historical  record.  His  mar- 
riage with  Isabella  eventuaJly  united  the  people  of  Castile  and 
of  Aragon  under  one  sovereign,  and  formed  them  into  one 
powerful  nation.  To  the  encouragement  which,  however  tardy 
and  imperfect,  was  afforded  by  Ferdinand  and  his  queen  to 
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Colombus,  may  be  attributed  the  discovery  of  the  great  con- 
tinent of  America ;  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  important 
events  in  the  history  of  mankind.     The  expulsion  of  the  Moors 
from  his  dominions  is  another  incident  which  adds  lustre  to  his 
reign.     By  the  valour  and  conduct  of  his  great  general,  Gon- 
salvo,  he  had  obtained  the  peaceful  sovereignty  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  thereby  restored  to  the  legitimate  brancb  of  tlic 
house  of  Aragon  their  long-asserted  rights.     The  acquisition 
of  Navarre,  and  the  conquest  of  several  important  places  on  the 
shores  of  Africa,  were  also  highly  honourable  to  the  Spanish 
arms.     These  uncommon  successes,  together  with  the  reputa* 
tion  which  Ferdinand  had  acquired  for  moderation,  pradcnce, 
and  piety,  gave  him  an  extensive  influence  among  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe  ;  but  notwithstanding  these  splendid  achieve- 
ments, Ferdinand  was  himself  no  hero.     AVhilst  Louis  XII. 
and  Francis  I.,  and  even  the  emperor  elect,  Maximilian,  took 
the  field,  he  was,  for  the  most  part,  satisfied  with  acquiring  bj 
proxy  what  they  lost  in  person.     Those  talents  which  were 
dignified  by  the  name  of  wisdom  and  prudence  would  have 
been  better  characterised  by  the  appellations  of  craft,  of  ava- 
rice, and  of  fraud.     His  treacherous  conduct  towards  his  near 
relation,  Ferdinand,  king  of  Naples,  and  the  young  prince  of 
Calabria,  his  son,  leaves  a  stain  on  his  character  wluch  cannot 
be  varnished  even  by  the  brilliancy  of  success.     In  England 
his  name  was  odious  for  breach  of  faith,  and  the  French  had 
still  greater  cause  to  complain  of  his  perfidy.     To  reproaches 
of  this  kind  he  was  himself  indifierent :  and  prorided  he  could 
accomplish  his  purpose,  he  rather  gloried  in  his  talents  than 
blushed  for  his  crime.     To  his  secretary,  Quintana,  who  in- 
formed him  that  Louis  XII.  had  complained  that  he  had  twice 
deceived  him,  "  The  drunkard  lies,     he  exclaimed,  *•  I  have 
cheated  him  upwards  of  ten  times."    The  disgrace  and  infamy 
of  this  conduct  ho  endeavoured  to  cover  by  pretensions  to 
extraordinary  piety,  and  an  invariable  obedience  to  the  injunc- 
tions of  the  Roman  see.     To  him  is  to  bo  referred  the  intro- 
duction into  Spain  of  the  horrible  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition, 
which  was  first  intended  to  compel  the  Moors  and  the  Jews  to 
enter  the  pale  of  the  church,  but  was  afterwards  extended  to 
all  those  who  presumed  to  differ  in  opinion  from  the  infallible 
doctrines  of  the  holy  sec.  The  bigotry  of  Ferdinand  descended 
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foon,  this  city,  on  the  day  appointed,  once  more  passed  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Venetians,  to  the  great  joy  of  tho  major 
part  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  attack  of  the  united  armies  upon  the  city  of  Verona  was  , 
oot  attended  with  equal  success.  Their  forces  were  now  indeed 
increased  to  twelve  hundred  men  at  arms,  two  thousand  light 
hone,  and  twelve  thousand  foot.  But  the  place  was  defended 
bj  Marc- Antonio  Colonna,  who,  with  the  consent  of  tho  pope, 
had  quitted  his  service  for  that  of  the  emperor  elect,  and  had 
garrisoned  the  place  with  a  force  little  inferior  to  that  of  his 
eaemies.  So  numerous  a  body  within  the  walls,  whilst  it  dis- 
couraged the  besiegers  from  an  immediate  attack,  suggested  to 
them  the  expedient  of  reducing  the  place  by  famine.  They, 
therefore,  took  their  position  before  the  city,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  endured  with  exemplary  patience  all  tho  extremes  of 
hunger,  of  oppression,  and  of  misery.  The  besiegers,  however. 
Boon  began  to  find  that  the  inconveniences  which  they  them- 
Belvea  experienced  from  the  want  of  supplies,  were  scarcely 
inferior  to  those  of  the  besieged.  After  having  been  obliged 
to  plunder  and  desolate  for  their  support  the  surrounding 
country,  they  resolved  at  the  expiration  of  two  months,  to  at- 
tempt to  storm  the  city.  The  artillery  was  therefore  employed 
with  unceasing  activity  ;  the  walls  were  frequently  destroyed  so 
as  to  admit  of  an  assault ;  the  French  and  the  Venetian  troops 
emulated  each  other  in  the  courage  which  they  displayed  on  tMs 
occasion  ;  but  the  fimmess  and  perseverance  of  Colonna  resisted 
the  ahock.  With  incredible  assiduity  he  repaired  the  breaches 
in  the  fortifications ;  he  repulsed  the  besiegers  in  many  severe 
engBgements  ;  and  frequently,  instead  of  waiting  the  a])proach 
of  hu  enemies,  led  out  his  troops,  and  attacked  them  in  their 
entrenchments.  From  the  month  of  August  to  that  of  October, 
the  £ate  of  the  city  remained  in  suspense  ;  when  information 
being  received  that  a  strong  reinforcement  was  on  its  march 
from  Trent,  to  the  assistance  of  Colonna,*  the  besiegers  suddenly 
broke  up  their  camp,  and  retiring  in  separate  bodies,  relin- 
cioished  their  undertiaking. 

During  these  occurrences  in  Italy,  negotiations  had  been  car- 

*  It  WIS  ftbo  mmonred  tW  fifteen  thoivnnd  Swiss,  in  the  paj  of  the  king 
«f  BagUiidyWcre  eipectcd  at  UiUn.    Mnnt,  toI.  z.  p.  127. 
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lying  on  among  the  European  states,  wliicli,  in  the  event,  pot 
only  appeased  these  contests,  hut  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  general  tranquillity  which  soon  afterwards  eus^ued. 
Thci  suspicions  entertained  hy  Francis  I.  pf  the  dispo- 
aitions  of  Leo  X.  had  received  ponfirmation  from  maiiy 
ooncytring  (arcuinstances ;  nor  pan  it  he  douhted,  that  in 
his  arerfiipn  to  the  estahlishment  of  a  Frencl^  goreniment  in 
Italy,  Leo  ^as  uniform  an^  unalterahle.  This  arersion  bad 
hpe^  iiicreaspd  hy  the  conduct  of  the  French  monarcl^,  who,  by 
depriving  the  pope  of  the  sovereignty  of  Parma  and  Pjacenza, 
had  done  him  .an  injury  which,  ^m  motives  of  good  policy,  be 
ought  tQ  have  avoided,  and  for  whicli  all  his  other  concessions 
were  ^ot  considered  hy  Leo  as  an  equivalent.  The  papal  troops, 
wh^cl^,  since  the  departure  of  Marc- Antonio  Co]onna,  had  been 
intnisted  to  the  command  of  his  ^ear  relation^  Prospero  and 
Mutiq  Colonna,  yet  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Milanese ; 
whence,  in  order  to  prevent  suspiciqii,  they  at  length  rptreated  to 
yp^epa.  Here  an  interview  ^ool^  place  between  those  com- 
manders and  Qirolamo  Morone,  which  was  conjectured  to  be  for 
the  purpose  of  arranging  the  preliminaries  for  an  attack  upon 
Boinp  part  pf  the  state  oi  Milan.  At  the  same  time,  lico  had 
sent  as  ^is  legate  to  the  ^wiss  cantons,  Ennio,  bishop  of  Ye- 
ruU,  Kof  the  purpose,  as  Francis  rightly  conjectured,  of  inducing 
them  to  engage  their  services  to  his  pnemies.  Under  these 
impressions,  the  king  manifested  soxxie  hesitation  ii^  pprmitting 
the  pope  to  receive  Uie  eq^oluments  arising  from  the  tenths  of 
the  penefipes  in  ^rancp,  as  agreed  op  hy  the  Concordat ;  but 
aftprwards,  either  suppressing  his  displeasure,  or  he;ng  yet  de- 
sirous of  ohtaii^ng  the  favour  of  the  pontiff,  he  not  op]y  assented 
to  tjiis  claim,  but  endeavoured  to  secure  his  friendship  by  other 
apts  pf  kindness.  He  relinquished  his  prptpnsions  to  a  revenue 
from  the  statps  of  Mirandola,  Carpi,  i^d  Correggiq,  as  lord  pa- 
rampunt  of  those  placps,  on  being  ififoriped  that  the  pope  had  re- 
ceivpd  thexp  under  his  protectiop.  He  also  affected  to  enter  into 
the  views  of  the  pope,  with  respect  to  his  favounte  ohject  of  an 
attack  upon  the  inndels,  and  offered  to  equip  a  poweifiil  arma- 
mept  at  Marseilles,  under  the  command  ot  Pietro  Navarro,* 
for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  states  of  Barhary,  whose  cor- 
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m»  infipftad  diQ  |{edit6fx»i|««i,  u^i  w)io  had  pcqbaUj 
increased  the  pious  hatred  of  the  pontiff  hj  their  aiHirilogious 
attack  upon  his  person.  Well  wfnre,  bovrever,  that  all  attempts 
to  leconcOe  the  pontiff  to  the  pernument  ^tablishment  of  the 
French  in  Itelj  xpight  prove  fipitless,  he  tamed  his  Tiews  tp- 
nnU  another  qnarter*  and  determined  to  secure  his  Milanese 
possessions  bj  accomnodating  his  differences  with  ^f)  JOtWg 
king  of  Spain.  The  advantages  to  be  derived  to  both  parties 
fiwi  such  a  ir^tf  were  obvious*  Tb^  accession  of  Chim^  tq 
tlie  dominjonB  of  his  ancestors  was  not  unattended  bj  difficulties, 
aad  in  particular  his  Neapolitan  donunions  were  yet  subject  to 
tite  nral  claims  of  the  house  of  J^on  and  of  the  illegitimate 
Waoch  of  the  house  of  Aragon.  The  basis  of  this  negqtiation 
TSi,  therefqrfi,  the  quieting  and  defending  each  other  in  the  pos- 
senions  which  ^hej  respectivelj  held  in  Iti^j.  On  the  fhi|:« 
tcenth  day  gf  A^go^t,  1516,  it  was  solemnly  agreed  at  l^ojpn,* 
thst  tbo  treaty  pf  9mij  concluded  between  the  tirq  monarchs 
at  Paris,  in  the  year  15)4,  should  be  renewed  and  confim^iBa, 
aod  that  th^  should  assist  each  other  i^  well  in  the  defence  pf 
their  respective  territories  on  both  sides  the  Alps,  im  in  a^y 
JQtt  conqufist  which  either  pf  thpm  might  upderta|Le.  In  prder 
to  oonfifm  tbi*  connexion,  it  ^as  further  conduded*  that  prances 
ihoDld  giv^  his  daugfhter  Lo^isi^,  then  only  o^e  year  pf  age>  in 
mamsge  to  Ch|^les»  at  a  stipulated  period,  and  that  pn  such 
sunisge,  Ciiarles  should  be  invested  with  all  the  ^gbts  ^d 
preteBBioos  pf  ^e  family  of  Anjon  to  the  crown  of  Naples.  By 
the  asioe  fceaty  t)^e  rights  of  the  family  of  D'Albret  to  the 
^ngdom  of  Kavam,  and  the  discordant  interests  of  the  Vene- 
tiaaa  and  thp  emperor  elect,  wpre  particularly  attended  tp  and 
irraiiged ;  and  a  power  was  rpserv^  for  MazimUian  to  accede 
to  the  league  at  any  time  within  the  space  of  two  months.  Tho 
P^  wu  particularly  named  as  the  ally  pf  both  parties  ;  bui 
tkii  was  well  understood  to  be  merely  in  respect  of  his  dig^Hj* 
^  not  under  any  expectation  that  he  was  likely  tp  assent  to 
the  treaty. 

Ko  sooner  was  lioo  apprised  of  these  npgotiations,  tbap  \\e 
employed  all  his  art  and  wH  his  influenpe  tq  prevent  the  Spanish 
monarch  from  acceding  to  the  terms  proposed  to  him  ;  but  find- 
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ing  that  liis  interference  for  this  purpose  was  not  likely  to  avail, 
he  resolved  to  counteract,  if  possible,  the  effects  o£  this  treafy, 
bj  another  alliance,  equally  formidable.     To  this  end  he  pre- 
vailed on  the  king  of  England,  and  the  emperor  elect,  to  unite 
with  him  in  a  league,  to  which  he  had  also  the  address  to  pre- 
vail on  the  Spanish  monarch  to  accede.     But  although  Leo  had 
been  the  original  promoter  of  this  measure,  he  declined  being 
nominated  as  an  ostensible   party,  and  requested  that  power 
might  be  reserved  to  him  to  join  in  it  at  a  future  time.     By 
this  treaty,  which  was  concluded  at  London  on  the  twenty-ninth 
day  of  October,  1516,*  the  emperor  elect,  and  the  kings  of 
England  and  of  Spain,  agreed  to  defend  each  other  against  any 
power  that  should  attack  their  respective  states  ;  and  the  con- 
tingency of  each  party  was  settled  at  ^ye  thousand  horse  and 
twenty  thousand  foot.     It  was  further  stipulated  that  fdl  poten- 
tates and  states,  that  might  be  desirous  of  entering  into  the 
league,  should  be  admitted  ;  and  as  the  confederates  acknow- 
ledged they  had  reason  to  expect  that  the  pope  would  become  a 
party,  they  declared  him  principal  and  chief  of  the  league. 
Such  were  the  avowed  and  ostensible  objects  of  this  alliance  ; 
but,  by  a  separate  article,  it  was  further  agreed,  that  endea- 
vours should  be  used  for  disengaging  such  of  the  Swiss  cantons 
as  were  in  alliance  with  France,  from  the  interests  of  that  crown ; 
and  it  was  also  settled  what  amount  each  of  the  allies  should 
pay  towards  the  pensions  which  should  be  distributed  among 
the  Swiss,  as  well  to  the  public  as  to  private  persons.^     The 
consequences  which  Leo  expected  from  diis  formidable  combina^ 
tion  were,  however,  frustrated  by  the  instability  or  duplicity  of 
the  emperor  elect ;  who  at  the  same  instant  that  he  was  nego- 
tiating the  treaty  of  London,  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
afforded  him  of  becoming  a  party  to  that  of  Noyon,  which  was 
intended  as  a  definitive  arrangement  of  the  affairs  of  Italy.     In 
consequence  of  this  treaty  the  city  of  Verona  was  again  surren- 
dered to  the  Venetians.     A  further  agreement  was  soon  after- 
wards concluded  between  the  Venetian  senate  and  the  emperor 
elect,  which  terminated  for  a  time  the  other  objects  of  their  dis- 
pute.    On  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  November,  in  the  same  year, 
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Fmncis  I.  concluded  the  memorable  treaty  of  Fribourg  with  the 
S)wiB8  cantons,  known  by  the  name  of  the  perpetual  alliance, 
which  has  been  the  foundation  of  the  close  connexion  that  has 
since  sulwisted  between  the  two  countries.*  By  these  alliances 
the  peace  of  Europe  was  guaranteed  by  its  most  powerful  sore- 
reigns  ;  and  Leo  was  compelled  to  be  a  reluctant  spectator  of 
that  tranquillity  which  he  bad  certainly,  on  this  occasion,  done 
all  in  his  power  to  prevent. 

It  would,  however,  be  unjust  to  the  character  of  the  pontiff 
to  conclude  that  he  was  averse  to  the  repose  of  Italy.  On  the 
contrary,  there  was,  perhaps,  no  object  that  he  had  more  at 
beart;  but  this  repose  he  conceived  to  be  ill-secured  whilst 
the  northern  and  southern  states  of  that  country  were  held  by 
two  powerful  foreign  potentates,  whose  dissensions  or  whose 
tkmer  alliance  might  equally  prove  fatal  to  the  rest.  This, 
therefore,  was  not  such  a  peace  as  Leo  wished  to  see  effected  ; 
sod  if  he  did  not  manifest  his  open  disapprobation,  it  was  only 
because  he  was  for  the  present  [»recluded  from  all  means  of 
interrupting  it  with  any  hopes  of  success.  Nor  can  it  bo 
denied,  that  in  this  respect  he  manifested  a  regard  for  the 
trne  interests  of  his  country,  and  a  degree  of  political  sagacity 
^ch  does  credit  to  his  discernment;  subsequent  events 
baring  safficiently  demonstrated,  that  the  apprehensions  of  the 
pontiff  for  the  safety  and  repose  of  Italy  were  too  well 
founded  ;  that  country  having,  soon  after  his  death,  exhibited 
ecenes  of  contention  and  of  carnage  between  the  rival  monarchs 
of  France  and  of  Spain,  yet  more  horrible  than  any  that  had 
before  occurred ;  and  the  city  of  Rome  itself  having  become 
the  prey  of  a  horde  of  Christian  barbarians,  who  sacked  it, 
with  circumstances  of  ferocious  cruelty  scarcely  to  be  paralleled 
in  the  history  of  mankind.! 

One  of  the  immediate  consequences  of  the  general  pacifica- 
tion was  the  disbanding  of  a  great  number  of  the  Italian 
Condotiieri ;  who,  being  now  out  of  employment,  were  ready  to 
engage  in  any  enterprise  which  might  afford  them  emolument 
or  support.  Availing  himself  of  thas  curcumstance,  and  of  the 
pecuniary  aid  of  his  father-in-law  the  marquis  of  Mantua,  the 
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exiled  duke  of  Urbino  had  b^gan  to  collect  a  military  force, 
for  the  porpoBe  of  attempting  the  recorery  of  his  dominions.* 
In  the  month  of  January,  1517,  he  assembled  his  trbops, 
which  then  amounted  to  fire  thousand  Spanish  infantry,  most 
of  whom  had  been  emplc^ed  in  the  defence  of  Verona;  three 
thousand  Italian  stipendiaries,  and  fifteen  hundred  horse;  coin- 
manded  by  Federigo  Gonzago,  l(»-d  of  Bozzolo;  irho  avowed  a 
mortal  enmity  to  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  on  account  of  a  personal 
affiront  which  he  had  received  from  him.  With  this  anny  the 
exiled  duke  began  his  march ;  having,  as  a  justification  of  his 
conduct,  addt^ssed  a  letter  to  the  college  of  eardinalsy  in 
which  he  declares  hin^elf  a  faithful  and  obedient  son  of  the 
church ;  complains  of  the  unexampled  severity  with  which  he 
had  been  treated  $  asserts  that  he  had  not  only  been  pursued 
with  all  the  violence  of  ecclesiastical  Censures,  but  tiliat  his 
life  had  been  frequently  attempted,  both  by  poison  and  by 
force ;  and  disavows  any  intention  of  disturbing  the  states  of 
Ihe  church  fhrther  than  might  be  necessary  to  the  recovery  of 
his  just  rights.  He  then  took  the  route  of  Romagna,  and 
arriving  at  Cesena,  passed  the  river  Savio  imder  the  walls  of 
that  pkce^  without  interruption  from  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  who 
was  then  with  a  considerable  force  within  the  city.  The 
rapidity  of  his  movements  anticipated  the  vigilance  of  the 
papal  commanders.  A  few  fortresses  of  little  importance, 
^luch  had  opposed  his  progress,  were  stormed,  and  Uie  garri- 
sons treated  with  great  severity.  Arriring  in  his  own  domi- 
bions,  he  found  Ids  capital  ddTended  onlv  by  a  small  body  of 
troops,  which  was  instantly  put  to  flight,  and  in  the  space 
of  a  fow  weeks  tiie  duke,  without  a  single  engagement  of 
any  importance,  found  himself  as  suddenly  restored  to  his 
authority  as  he  had  been,  a  short  time  before,  derived  of  it; 

This  unexpected  reverse  of  fortune  was  a  cause  of  inex- 
pressible chagrin  to  the  pope^  not  only  on  account  of  the  loss 
of  a  territory  which  he  had  considered  as  efiectually  secured 
to  his  frutnily,  but  as  it  indicated  a  hostile  disposition  on  the 
part  of  those  sovereigns  whose  commanders  and  troops  had 
engaged  in  the  service  of  the  duke.  On  this  account  he 
waridy  remonstrated  with  the  ambassador  of  the  French 
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monarch  on  the  conduct  of  Lantrec,  who  had  permitt^  F<sd- 
erigo  da  Bozsolo,  Ohe  of  his  BtipendiarieB,  to  enter  into  ^e 
seiTice  of  thb  duke:      He  also  complaint  to  the  emperor 
elect,  MAJimilian,  and  to  the  jodng  monarch  of  Spain;  that 
their  ttoope  had  been  engaged  in  opposition  to  the  banse  of  the 
church,  ^hich  he  strongly  insinuate  would  not  hare  been 
done  nithout  tllfei^  pritity  and  assent.     Not  satisfied;  howeyer, 
with  these  r^onstrances,  he  resorted  to  his  pontifical  Autho- 
rity, and  issiied  his  briefs,  requiring  the  assistance  of  ail  the 
princes  of  Christendom  against  A  rebel  and  a  traitor,  wh6  had 
not  dtdy  o^vposed  himself  in  open  ahns  against  his  paramount 
lord,  but  hiid  thrown  off  all  revierence  to  the  holy  see.*    These 
representations  were  not  without  their  efiedt.      The  friendship 
of  a  pontiff,  who  by  his  talents  and  Tigilance;  Uo  less  than  by 
his  high  office,  had  obtained  so  considerable  tin  infiuonce  ill  the 
a&irs  of  Europe,  was,  without  long  htoitatioU,  preferred  tb  the 
fistntetested  tad:  of  vindicating  uie  rights  of  a  petty  sore- 
reign,  whose  conduct  had  on  several  occasions  undoubtedly 
given  just  eatise  for  reprehensfoti.     The  SpaUish  king  not  only 
exculpated  himself  from  all  share  in  the  transaction,  but  ini- 
mediately  admonished  his  subjects  to  quit  the  service  of  ttie 
dnke  of  UrMno.     He  also  directed  the  count  of  Potenza  to 
proceed  from  Naples  with  four  hundred  lances  to  the  aid  of  the 
pope,  ^d  as  a  proof  of  the  ttueerity  of  his  intentions,  he 
deprived  the  duk'e  of  tJrbino  of  ^e  ducal  territory  of  Sora, 
which  had  been  purchased  by  his  flEkther  within  the  kingdom 
of  N^les.    Francis  I.,  although  Justly  suspicious  of  the  inten- 
tions  of  the  pontiff,  sent  also  to  his  assistance  a  body  of  three 
hundred  lances ;  but  this  reinforcement  was  accompanied  by 
many  eomplaints  bf  the  nou-observance  by  the  pope  of  the 
treaty  concluded  between  him  and  the  king  of  Bologna.      The 
unjustifiable  severity  exercised  by  Leo  agtdnst  thb  exiled  dnke 
of  Urinno,  and  parUcularly  his  cruelty,  in  depriring  both  the 
dowager  duchess  and  the  wife  of  tibe  reiguingduke  of  ^e  reve- 
nues appointed  for  thehr  support,  hiid  also  been  warmly  ttnlmnd- 
Tcrted  on  by  the  duchess  of  Angouldme,  mother  of  the  French 

*  On  this  occasion  Leo  nrrote  to  ttcnty  VIII.,  reprcBe&ting  the  church  oa 
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monarchy  who  possessed  great  influence  with  her  son,  and 
resented  with  commendable  spirit  the  injury  done  to  those  of 
her  own  sex.  Leo,  being  privatelj  informed  of  this  circmn- 
stance,  and  conscious  that  he  had  given  just  occasion  for 
complaint,  hesitated  whether  it  would  be  prudent  to  acoept  the 
assistance  offered  to  him  by  the  king.  These  difficulties  were 
not,  howeyer,  of  long  continuance.  In  complying  with  the 
request  of  the  pope,  by  giving  to  his  cause  the  credit  of  his 
name,  and  the  assistance  of  his  arms,  Francis  proposed  that 
a  new  confederation  should  be  entered  into  between  them,  by 
which  they  should  reciprocally  bind  themselves  to  the  defence 
of  each  other's  dominions,  and  to  the  advance,  for  that 
purpose,  if  it  should  appear  necessary,  of  a  monthly  sum  of 
twcdve  thousand  ducats.  The  Florentines  were  also  included 
as  auxiliaries  in  the  league,  and  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  was 
expressly  recognised  as  duke  of  Urbino.*'  The  king 
further  consented  to  assist  the  pope,  whenever  he  was  re- 
quired, against  the  vassals  and  feudatories  of  the  church  ; 
but  the  pontiff  engaged  by  a  separate  brief  not  to  require  the 
aid  of  the  French  monarch  against  the  duke  of  Ferrara.  On 
this  occasion  Francis  again  insisted  with  great  eamestoess  on 
the  restitution  of  Modena  and  Reggio  to  the  duke  of  Ferrara  ; 
but  the  pope  sought  to  evade  the  discussion,  under  the  pretext 
that  it  was  not  a  proper  time  to  make  such  a  request,  when  he 
was  engaged  in  a  dangerous  contest  with  another  of  the  vassals 
of  the  church.  Such,  however,  was  the  perseverance  of  the 
king,  that  Leo  at  length  consented,  by  a  written  engagement, 
to  restore  those  places  to  the  duke  at  the  expiration  of  the  term 
of  seven  months ;  a  promise  which  there  is  too  much  reason  to 
believe  he  never  intended  to  perform,  although  conceded  to  the 
importunity  of  the  king ;  relying  on  the  change  of  circum- 
stances which  might  arise  within  that  period  for  a  sufficient 
reason  to  justify  £m  in  the  breach  of  it.* 

During  this  negotiation,  Leo  had  used  his  utmost  efforts  to 
increase  the  forces  under  the  command  of  his  nephew,  Lorenzo  ; 
which  soon  amounted  to  one  thousand  men  at  arms,  fifteen 
hundred  light  horse,  and  eighteen  thousand  infantry,  composed 
of  an  heterogeneous  assemblage  of  Gascons,  Germans,  Swiss 
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Leo  inyeflted  his  nephew  Lorenzo  with  the  duchy  of  Urhino, 
and  its  dependent  states  of  Pesaro  and  Sinigaglia  ;  and  in 
order  to  giro  greater  yaliditj  to  the  act  of  inyestitore,  he  caused 
it  to  be  authenticated  by  the  individual  signatures  of  all  the 
eardinals,  excepting  only  Domencio  Grimani,  bishop  of  Urhino, 
who  refused  to  concur  in  despoiling  the  duke  of  his  dominions. 
Fearful,  howerer,  of  having  incurred  the  indignation  of  the 
pope,  Grimani,  a  few  days  afterwards,  prudently  withdrew  ^m 
Rome,  and  did  not  return  until  after  the  death  of  the  pontiff. 

The  eidled  duke,  thus  deprived  of  his  dominions,  requested 
the  pontiff  that  he  would  at  least  liberate  him  from  his  ecclesi- 
astieal  censnres ;  but  Leo  refnsed  him  even  this  consolation, 
although  the  duke  entreated  it  **  for  the  salvation  of  his  soul." 
Thus  the  man,  who  appears  to  have  felt  no  remorse  for  the 
aaaassination  of  another,  and  that  too  a  cardinal  of  the  church, 
professed  his  anxiety  in  labouring  under  the  displeasure  of  the 
pope  ;  and  thus  the  pontiff,  to  whom  the  care  of  all  Christendom 
was  inteusted,  after  despoiling  the  object  of  his  resentment  of 
all  his  possessions  in  this  world,  refused  to  pardon  him  even  in 
die  next. 

Soon  after  the  retreat  of  Maximilian,  and  the  dispersion  of 
his  immense  army,  thei  duke  of  Bourbon  relinquished  the  govern- 
ment of  Milan,  and  that  important  trust  was  committed  to  Odet 
de  Foix,  Sieurde  Lautrec,  who  had  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  important  services  in  Italy.  The  cities  of  Brescia 
and  Verona  yet  retained  their  fidelity  to  the  emperor,  or  rather, 
the  inhabitants  were  kept  in  subjection  by  the  powerful  garri- 
BOOB  of  German  and  Spanish  troops,  by  which  they  wtre 
defended.  On  the  disgraceful  return  of  the  emperor  elect  to 
Vienna,  the  Venetians  resolved  to  attempt  the  recoveiy  of  these 
important  places.  They  increased  the  number  of  their  troops, 
the  chief  direction  of  wluch  was  iutrusted  to  Andrea  Gritti,  who 
was  joined  under  the  walls  of  Brescia  by  Lautrec,  at  the  head 
of  five  hundred  lances,  and  five  thousand  French  infantry. 
After  bombarding  that  city  for  several  days  with  forty-eight 
pieces  of  heavy  artillery,  the  French  and  Venetian  generals 
eompdled  the  besieged  to  a  capitulation,  by  which  it  was 
agreed,  that  if  effectual  assistance  did  not  arrive  within  eight 
days,  they  should  surrender  the  place.  The  vigilance  of  the 
besiegers  having  prevented  the  approach  of  the  expected  sue- 
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magna,  at  the  head  of  one  thousand  men  at  anas,  one  thousand 
light  horse,  and  twelve  thousand  infantiy,  Vitello  Vitelli,  with 
upwards  of  two  thousand  men,  attacked  the  dominions  of  the 
duke  on  the  side  of  Lamole,  and  Gioran-Paolo  Baglione,  at- 
tended by  an  apostolic  commissazy,  proceeded  towards  the  city 
of  Urbino,  by  way  of  Gubbio.  Such  an  attack  was  irresistible  ; 
and  the  duke  himself,  being  apprised  of  the  forces  brought 
against  him,  conceded  to  his-  subjects,  in  express  terms,  the 
liberty  of  entering  into  such  stipulations  with  the  conquerors  as 
they  might  think  conducive  to  their  own  safefy.*  The  city  of 
Urbino  immediately  surrendered  to  the  pontifical  arms,  and  this 
example  was  followed  by  all  its  dependent  cities  and  places, 
except  the  citadel  of  Pesaro,  and  the  fortresses  of  Sinigaglia, 
San  Leo,  and  Majuolo.  After  sustaining  a  cannonade  of  two 
days»  Mondolfo,  to  whom  the  defence  of  the  citadel  of  Pesaro 
had  been  intrusted,  agreed  to  surrender  the  place,  if  effectual 
assistance  did  not  arrive  within  twenty  days  ;  but  when  the 
time  had  expired,  Mondolfo,  instead  of  complying  with  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  again  attacked  the  besiegers  with  his  artil- 
lery. The  straits  to  which  the  garrison  was  reduced,  soon, 
however,  gave  rise  to  mutiny  and  disorder  ;  and  the  soldiers, 
seising  upon  their  leader,  delivered  him  up,  as  the  price  of 
their  own  security,  to  the  commanders  of  the  papal  troops, 
who  executed  him  on  the  gallows  as  a  traitor,  t  The  fortresses 
of  Majuolo  and  Sinigaglia  were  immediately  surrendered  ;  but 
that  at  St.  Leo,  being  well  garrisoned,  and  situated  on  a  pre- 
otpitpus  rock,  was  deemed  impregnable.  After  a  siege  of  three 
months,  its  conquest  was,  however,  accomplished  by  the  con- 
trivance and  exertions  of  a  master-carpenter,  who,  having 
ascended  by  night  the  steepest  part  of  the  rock,  and  concealed 
himself  by  day  under  its  projections  and  cavities,  enabled  the 
besiegenf  to  fix  their  ladders,  by  means  of  which  one  hundred 
and  fifty  chosen  men  arrived  early  in  the  morning,  at  the  sum- 
mit ;  a  part  of  whom,  carrying  six  standards,  having  scaled  the 
w^s,  the  garrison,  conceiving  the  place  was  stormed,  abandoned 
its  defepce,  and  the  gates  were  opened  to  the  besiegers. 
The  conquest  of  the  whole  state  being  thus  accomplished, 

*  Guiccard,  lib.  xii.  vol.  ii.  p.  17. 

i*  tiuiccud,  lib*  zii.  vol.  ii.  p.  118.     But  LeoDi  anerts,  that  MonUolfo  m* 
oxecot€4  C0Btrai7  (o  bit  capitulation  with  Itorcnzo. 
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tovanb  the  repreBentattva  of  a  iamily  which  had  so  long  heen 
connected  hj  the  ties  of  friendship  with  his  own,  and  which 
had  maoifested  the  sincerity  of  its  attachment,  hj  the  prpfec- 
tioQ  afforded  to  the  Medici  in  the  midst  of  their  calainities, 
and  when  they  had  no  other  oefuge.  She  reminded  the  pope 
of  the  intimacy  which  had  so  long  suhiisted  hetween  thp  ^uke 
and  his  late  hrother  Ginliano,  who  had  always  avowed  the 
wannist  attachment  towards  the  family  of  his  protectors ;  i^nd 
she  declared  that  it  would  he  an  instance  of  ingratitude,  which 
she  could  not  helieve  would  he  countenanced  hy  so  generous 
and  magnanimous  a  prince  as  his  holiness  was  uniyersally 
esteemed  to  he,  if  hia  nephew  Lorenzo,  who,  when  an  infant, 
had  ao  often  heen  caressed  in  her  arms,  should  now  rise  up 
agunat  his  hcnefactora,  and  expel  theni  from  the  very  place 
which  had  heen  the  scene  of  their  kindness  tp  him.  These 
sapplicationa  bad,  however,  little  e%pt  on  the  d^nnination  of 
the  pcntiff;  who  informed  the  duchess,  in  reply,  that  h^ 
expected  the  duke  to  make  his  appearance  at  Bome,  according 
to  the  tenor  of  the  monitory ;  the  term  of  which  heing  now 
nearly  expired,  he  should  from  his  person^  respect  to  her, 
enlaqie  for  a  few  days*  Instead,  howeyer,  of  proceeding  to  Romp, 
the  duke  retired  from  Pesaro  to  the  court  of  his  father-in-law, 
Fnmeeaco  Gonzago*  at  Mantua,  whether  he  had  already  taken 
the  precaution  of  sending  his  wife  and  family,  having  first  gar- 
risoned the  citadel  of  Pesaro  with  three  thousand  men,  the 
command  of  whom  he  intrusted  to  Tranquillo  da  Mondolfo,  an 
offieer  in  whom  he  placed  greet  confidence.  Availing  himself 
of  the  disohedience  of  the  duke  to  the  paramoimt  auUiority  of 
the  holy  see,  Leo  issued  a  decree  of  excommunication,  hy  which 
the  duke  was  declared  a  rehel,  and  deprived  of  his  titles  and 
offices,  and  all  the  cities  in  the  state  of  Urbino  were  placed 
onder  an  interdict,  as  long  as  they  i^vowed  their  allegiance  to 
him.  The  prinpes  of  Christendom  were  admonished  not  to 
afford  him  any  assistance,  and  even  the  duchess  Elizahetta  was 
deprived  of  her  dowry,  arising  from  the  territories  of  her  late 
hoshand.*  At  the  same  time  Lorenzo  do*  Medici,  as  general 
of  the  church,  accompanied  hy  the  experienced  cquMuander 
Benso  da  Ceri,  entered  the  Puchy  of  iJrbtno  by  way  of  Ro- 

•Iieon{,1ib.ii.p.  180. 
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could  countenrail  that  love  of  kindred  which  is  one  of  the 
strongest  safegaards  of  society. 

The  temporary  cessation  of  hos^ties,  occasioned  hy  the 
retreat  of  the  imperial  troops,  afforded  the  pope  a  favourahle 
opportunity  of  attempting  to  carry  into  effect  his  long  medi- 
tated design  against  the  duchy  of  Urhino,  and  of  raising  his 
family  to  a  sorereign  rank.  It  is  prohahle,  however,  that  in 
this  design  Leo  was  actuated  not  only  hy  motives  of  bjnhition, 
hut  hy  his  resentment  against  tlie  duke,  who  had  on  several 
occasions  manifested  a  disposition  hostile  to  his  views,  and 
particularly  at  the  time  of  the  restoration  of  the  Medici  to 
Florence,  when  he  had  refused  to  afford  them  his  assistance  as 
general  of  the  church  ;  although  he  had  heen  directed  hy  his 
uncle,  Jidius  II.,  to  grant  them  all  the  support  in  his  power. 
These  private  reasons  of  dislike  were,  however,  cautiously 
suppressed,  and  motives  of  a  more  puhlic  nature  were  alleged 
by  the  pontiff,  in  justification  of  the  violent  measures  which  he 
had  in  contemplation.  Among  these  Leo  did  not  forget  to 
enumerate  the  assassination  of  the  cardinal  of  Pavia,  in  the 
streets  of  Ravenna,  perpetrated  by  the  duke  with  his  own 
hand,  in  a  season  of  tranquillity  and  confidence ;  the  animosity 
shown  by  the  duke  against  the  papal  troops,  as  well  on  other 
occasions  as  after  the  battie  of  Ravenna,  when  he  expelled  the 
unfortunate  fugitives  who  had  escaped  that  dreadful  day  from 
his  dominions ;  his  treacherous  negotiations  with  foreign 
powers,  and  his  contumacy  as  a  vassal  of  the  holy  see,  in 
refusing  those  supplies  which  it  was  his  duty,  and  which  he 
had  positively  stipulated,  to  provide.  For  these  ostensible 
reasond,  Leo  issued  a  monitory  to  the  duke,  of  which  he  was 
no  sooner  apprised  than  he  quitted  his  capital  and  retired  to 
Pesaror  Here  he  endeavoured  by  all  the  means  in  his  power 
to  appease  the  resentment  of  the  pontiff;  for  which  purpose 
he  despatched  to  Rome  the  duchess  Elizabetta,  the  widow  of 
his  predecessor,  by  whose  intercessions'  he  hoped  to  avert 
the  danger  with  which  he  was  threatened.  The  reception  of 
the  duchess  was  not,  howevier,  such  as,  from  her  rank,  her 
accomplishments,  and  the  services  rendered  by  her  husband 
and  herself  to  the  family  of  the  Medici,  she  was  entitied  to 
expect.  In  two  audiences,  obtained  not  without  difficulty,  she 
remonstrated  with  the  pontiff  on  the  severity  of  his  conduct 
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thousand  Swiss  mercenaries.  When,  however,  the  king 
required  the  stipulated  aid,  Leo  had  excused  himself  on  account 
of  his  inahilitj  ;  hut  had  promised  to  send  to  the  assistance  of 
the  king  a  hodj  of  Florentine  troops,  which  had  at  length 
taken  the  field  and  proceeded  hy  slow  marches  to  Bologna, 
without  having  effected  the  slightest  service  to  the  cause  of 
the  French.  As  the  fortunes  of  the  emperor  declined,  the 
pontiff  manifested  a  more  decided  adherence  to  his  former 
engagements.  The  cardinal  da  Bihhiena  had  indeed  departed 
OB  his  emhassy,  hut  he  had  stopped  at  Ruhiera  under  pretext 
of  sickness ;  and  Leo,  with  great  apparent  punctuality, 
directed  his  nephew,  Lorenzo,  to  advance  the  first  month's  pay 
for  three  thousand  Swiss.  Francis  on  condescending  to 
receive  the  money,  coldly  observed,  that  as  his  treaty  with  the 
pope  was  of  no  service  to  him  in  the  moment  oi  war  and 
danger,  he  would  negotiate  a  new  one  with  him  which  should 
only  relate  to  times  of  peace. 

For  a  long  course  of  years  prior  to  the  time  of  Leo  X.  the 
principal  object  of  those  who  had  filled  the  chair  of  St.  Peter 
had  been  the  aggrandisement,  or  rather  the  founding  of  a 
family,  which  ^ould  hold  a  respectable  rank  among  the 
princes  of  Italy.  Of  this  common  character  of  the  Eoman 
pontiffs,  Leo  strongly  participated.  The  person  on  whom  he 
had  placed  his  fondest  hopes  was  his  brother  Giuliano ;  but  the 
pacific  and  unambitious  temper  of  this  estimable  young  man  had 
prevented  those  exertions  which  the  pope  was  inclined  to 
make  in  his  favour ;  and  an  untimely  death  had  blighted  the 
expectations  which  had  been  entertained  of  him.  After  this 
event  the  favour  of  the  pope  was  principally  turned  towards 
his  nephew  Lorenzo,  who  felt  no  scruples  in  availing  himself 
of  any  advantages  which,  through  his  near  kindred  to  the 
pontiff,  he  might  be  likely  to  obtain.  So  evidently  did  the 
death  of  Giuliano  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  Lorenzo, 
that  the  nephew  has  been  accused  of  having  treacherously 
accelerated  the  death  of  the  uncle,  in  order  to  prepare  the 
way  to  his  own  promotion:*  but  accusations  of  diis  nature, 
which  rest  merely  on  presumption,  deserve  no  credit ;  and 
miserable  indeed  would  be  the  lot  of  humanity,  if  such  motives 

*  Lconi,  Vita  di  Franceflco  Maria  duca  d'Urbino,  lib.  ii.  p.  165. 
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to  his  successors.  After  tarnishing  the  character  of  Charles  V. 
it  was  concentrated  in  that  of  PhiUp  II.,  and  hecame  the 
scourge  of  Europe  during  the  greater  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

The  death  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  was  an  event  which  had 
been  impatiently  waited  for  by  Francis  I.,  who  was  ambitious 
of  adding  the  conquest  of  Naples  to  that  of  Milan.  During 
his  intenriew  with  Leo  X.  at  Bologna,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  subject  had  been  discussed  ;  nor  is  it  improbable  &at 
the  pontiff,  instead  of  directly  opposing  the  views  of  the  king, 
had  advised  him  to  postpone  any  hostile  attempts  until  the 
death  of  Ferdinand  ;  an  event  which,  from  his  advanced  age 
and  infipn  state  of  health,  it  was  supposed  could  not  be  far 
distant.  Having  therefore  complied  with  the  advice  of  the 
pontiff,  Francis  might  reasonably  expect  that  he  would  now 
favour  his  pretensions  ;  and  as  he  well  knew  that  the  archduke 
Charles  was  threatened  with  some  impediments  in  his  succes- 
sion to  the  crown  of  Aragoi^  he  conceived  that  it  might  not  be 
impracticable,  either  by  negotiation  or  by  force,  to  deprive  him 
of  the  dominion  of  Naples.' 

In  the  midst  of  these  dreams  of  aggrandisement,  Francis 
was  suddenly  awakened  by  the  alarm  of  hostilities  on  the  part 
of  tho  emperor  elect,  Maximilian,  who  seemed  at  length  to  have 
roused  himself  from  his  lethargy,  and  to  have  formed  the  reso- 
lution of  repairing  by  his  own  efforts  the  disasters  of  his  allies. 
By  the  seasonable  aid  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
crowns,  which  had  been  sent  to  him  from  Spain  shortly  before 
the  death  of  Ferdinand,  he  was  enabled  to  subsidise  a  body  of 
fifteen  thousand  Swiss  mercenaries,  to  which  he  had  united  at 
least  an  equal  number  of  troops  collected  from  various  parts  of 
the  Austrian  dominions.  His  preparations  were  hastened  by 
the  critical  situation  of  the  cities  of  Brescia  and  Verona,  in 
consequence  of  a  body  of  three  thousand  men,  sent  as  an  escort 
with  supplies  for  the  relief  of  those  garrisons,  having  been  in- 
tercepted by  the  Sieur  de  Lautrec,  the  commander  of  the 
French  troops  in  the  Venetian  service,  and  defeated  with  great 
slaughter.*  With  a  promptitude  which  astonished  all  Europe, 
Maximilian  took  the  field  in  person  early  in  the  year,  and  pass- 

*  Liguo  dc  Camb.  lib.  y.toI.  ii.  pi  539. 
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and  Italians,*  the  immediate  command  of  which, 
under  the  direction  of  Lorenzo,  was  intrusted  to  Renzo  da  Ceri. 
Of  this  force  a  considerable  part  was  concentrated  at  Pesaro ; 
but  at  the  time  when  hostilities  were  expected  to  commence,  a 
benld  arrired  at  Pesaro,  to  demand  a  safe-conduct  for  two  per- 
nns  who  were  authorised  by  the  duke  of  XJrbino  to  impart  a 
nwBsage  to  Lorenzo  de'  Medici.  The  necessaiy  credentials 
me  aooordinglj  giren,  when  Suares  di  Lione,  a  Spanish  officer, 
aod  Orakio  Florida,  secretaiy  to  the  duke,  were  introduced  in  a 
paUie  audience ;  but  instead  of  announcing  any  proposition  of 
sabmisdon  or  accommodation,  as  was  probably  expected  from 
them,  the  secretaiy  read  aloud  a  challenge  from  the  duke, 
addressed  to  Lorenzo ;  by  which  he  proposed,  that  in  order  to 
prefent  the  efiiision  of  blood  and  the  calamities  of  a  protracted 
mdue,  the  c<mtending  parties  should  terminate  the  contest  by 
an  equal  nmnber  of  soldiers  on  each  side,  such  number  to  be  at 
the  choioe  of  Lorenzo  ;  from  four,  to  four  thousand  ;  concluding 
with  an  offar  to  Lorenzo,  in  case  he  preferred  it,  to  meet  him 
at  a  time  and  place  to  be.  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  to 
dedde  their  differences  by  smgle  combat.t 

The  only  reply  which  Lorenzo  made  to  this  message,  which 
he  afiiBeted  to  consider  as  a  personal  affiront,  was  to  commit  the 
betien  of  it  to  prison.^  In  a  few  days,  howerer,  he  liberated 
the  ^wniard  ;  but  he  sent  the  secretary  of  the  duke  to  Rome, 
ibr  the  porpose  of  being  examined  respecting  the  measures  and 
iateatiims  of  his  master,  and  particularly  as  to  the  persons  who 
hid  stimulated  and  abetted  him  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
To  the  indelible  reproach  of  the  pope  and  his  advisers,  the  use 
d  torture  was  resorted  to,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  infer* 
ttitiim  from  a  person  who  had  relied  on  the  express  sanction 
of  a  safe-conduct ;  but  the  result  of  this  atrocious  act  is  said  to 
bare  serred  only  to  confirm  the  pope  in  the  suspicions  which  he 
abeady  entertained  of  the  hostile  disposition  of  the  French 
nanaich.^ 

The  of^KMong  armies  now  took  the  field,  that  of  the  du<e 
haing  inferior  in  number  to  that  of  his  adyersaries.     After 

*  Leem,  b'k  ii.  Guiceurdini  itatet  the  amount  at  1000  men  at  anna,  1000 
CjMone,  and  15,000  in&ntiy. 
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sev«ral  aoTttMQto  and  pardal  oontMts  on  iha  banki  of  ilM  vivvr 
Metro,  in  the  Tioinity  or  Fosaombrome,  in  whieh  the  oelebiwled 
oommftDder,  GioTanni  de'  Mediei,  then  Tiery  joimg,  g«f0  an 
earneat  of  thoae  militaiy  talenta  whieh  he  alUrwuda  mere  follj 
displayed,**  the  armies  amyed  within  a  mile  of  eaoh  othev  naar 
Monte  Baroocio.   A  deeistre  eonfliot  now  seemed  inofitable,  but 
Lorenso  lost  a  fsYonrahle  oppoiianitj  of  bringing  his  advoMuioa 
to  an  engagement,  and  soffiewed  them  to  withdraw  firam  a  aito*- 
tion  of  aolmowledged  danger,  into  a  plaoe  where  they  uii^li* 
dther  eooept  or  dedine  the  combat.     Instead  of  appealingf  to 
arms,  the  dqke  of  Urbino  had  reooorse  to  a  stratagem  §w  era- 
ating  dissensions  among  his  adrersariea,  and  partioolar^  for 
detaching  the  Gascons  from  the  seryice  of  Tioi^nio.    To  tUa 
end  he  transmitted  to  their  oommandera  certain  letters,  said  to 
have  been  found  in  the  apartments  of  the  secretaiy  of  Ijovanao 
at  Saltara,  which  place  had  been  occupied  by  the  duke  imma* 
diately  after  the  departure  of  the  papal  troopa.  By  these  lettcra 
it  appeared  that  the  pope  had  complained  of  the  extrayaganl 
expense  of  supporting  his  auxiliaries,  and  had  exprosaed  hla 
wishes  that  they  would  return  to  France.     Hence  a  eonaidar» 
able  ferment  arose  in  the  army,  i^oh,  combining  with  the  dis- 
adrantagea  of  iheir  situation,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  provi* 
sions,  and  perhaps  the  reluctance  of  the  commanders  to  haaavd 
an  engagement,  induced  them  to  change  iheir  position,  i^ad  to 
retire,  in  the  presence  of  an  inferior  force,  into  the  YioariatOb 
Afker  attacking  the  castle  of  S.  Coatansa,  which  was  canned 
by  storm,  and  delivered  up  to  be  plundered  by  the  CkMcona,  Ike 
papal  troops  encamped  before  Mondolf o,  the  stroagesi  fottreaa 
in  that  district     Here  an  event  occurred  whioh  had  nearly 
proved  fatal  to  one  of  the  leaders.     On  plantiBg  the  artiQary 
for  the  attack  of  the  plaoe,  it  appeared  that  the  enginaera  of 
the  papal  army,  either  through  ignorance  or  negligence,  had 
chosen  such  a  station  aa  exposed  the  soldiery  to  the  fire  of  the 
garrison,  in  consequence  of  which  one  of  the  captains  and  sa^e- 
ral  other  men  were  killed.    Exasperated  at  this  misconduct, 
Lorenzo  hastened  to  the  iqpot,  contraiy  to  tiie  earnest  .remoA* 
Btrances  of  his  officers  ;  where,  after  having  with  great  labour 
and  perseverance  provided  for  the  defence  of  his  fbHowers,  ho 
was,  when  retiring,  struck  by  a  ball  from  the  garrison,  which 
wounded  him  on  the  back  part  of  his  head,  and  not  only 
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knA  Urn  ineapable  for  somo  time  <tf  fbiiher  ozertion,  but 
greBkfy  endangered  his  life.*' 

On  the  oiriTal  tf  tihis  informatian  at  Rome,  Leo  instantly 

isqpatehed  the  oaidinal  Giulio  do'  Medici  to  take  upon  him  the 

chief  eommand  ef  the  papal  army.     On  his  anival  he  found  it 

m  a  state  of  the  utmost  disorder.     The  private  disputes  and 

penonal  quarrels  of  the  soldiers  of  different  nations  had  been 

eipoiised  by  their  respeeti?e  commanders,  and  the  Gennans, 

Sptniards,  and  Italians,  instead  of  opposing  the  enemy,  had 

snned  against  each  other ;  in  consequence  of  which  several 

sftayt  had  taken  place,  in  which  some  of  the  parties  had  lost 

tbdr  lives.     The  first  measure  adopted  by  the  papal  legate,  was 

te  ^Bvide  the  troops  of  each  nation  from  those  of  the  others, 

and  lo  Older  them  into  separate  cantonments.    This  task, 

ilthongh  h%hly  proper,  was  not  carried  into  effect  without 

ensideraUe  personal  danger  to  the  cardinal,  and  gave  such 

lisBstwfsntiop,  that  several  considerable  bodies  of  troops  quitted 

the  ssifitje  of  the  pontiff,  and  repaired  to  .the  standud  of  the 

duke  of  Urbino.     If,  at  this  juncture,  the  duke  had  hastened 

to  the  attack  of  his  adversariee,  he  would  in  all  probability  have 

obtsiaed  a&  easy  and  decisive  victory ;  but,  if  we  may  judge  of  the 

tttentioB  of  the  commanders  from  a  general  view  dP  the  contest, 

it  seems  lo  have  been  equally  the  policy  of  both  these  rivab  to 

deefine  an  engagement,  and  rather  to  circumvent  each  other  by 

deceii,  than  to  trust  to  the  open  decision  of  arms.     Instead  <^ 

opposing  his  enemies  in  the  field,  the  duke  of  XJrMno  marched 

tewaida  Penigia,  leaving  his  own  territories  exposed  to  the 

ravages  of  his  adversaries.     Having  obtuned  the  surrender  of 

tUs  place  through  the  treadiery  or  cowardice  of  €Kan-Paob 

Bagliciii,  the  Florentine  commandant,  he  beg^  to  threaten  the 

states  of  Tuscany  ;  but  on  receiving  infwmatkm  of  the  progress 

sf  the  papal  troops  in  Urbino,  he  changed  his  purpose,  and 

basteaed  to  the  defence  of  his  capital.     After  an  unsuccess- 

M  attack  on  the  fortress  of  Pesaro,  he  again  returned  towards 

tke  Flemitine  state,  and  attempted  to  carry  by  stoim  ihe 

ciladel  of  Anghiari ;   but  b«ng  repulsed  by  the  courage  of 

Ike  garrisoD  rather  than  by  the   strengm   of  the  place, 

ke  withdrew  his  troops  mder  the  Apennines  between  Borgo 

sad  OasteOe,  vncertain  what  course  he  should  next  pursiie, 

and  esfaansted  with  the  expense  of  a  contest,  which  by  one 

v2 
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grefti  effort  he  might  hare  tenninated  both  to  his  honour  and 
adyanlage. 

In  the  hopeless  situAtion  to  which  the  duke  was  rednced, 
surrounded  bj  an  annj  clamorous  for  subsistence,  and  appre- 
hensire  at  eyeiy  moment  of  being  betrayed  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemies,  he  consented,  at  length,  to  listen  to-tenna  of 
aoconmiodation.     The  negotiation  was,  howoTer,  entered  into 
on  his  psrt  under  the  most  unfayouraUe  auspices.      The 
sovereigns  of  Spsin  and  of  France  had  seen  with  mutual 
jealousy  the  commanders  and  troops  of  each  other  employed  as 
auxiliaries  in  the  war,  and  began  to  entertain  apprehensions 
that  the  continuance  of  this  contest  might  endanger   the 
possoBsions  which  they  respectively  held  in  Italy.     The  remon- 
strances of  the  pope  to  those  Hionarchs,  to  recall  their  subjects 
from  the  sendee  of  the  duke  of  Urbino,  were  also  uiged  with  a 
degree  of  earnestness  that  could  no  longer  be  resisted  wiihont 
giving  open  cause  of  offence,  and  Don  XJgo  de  Moncada,  vioexoy 
of  Naples,  was  directed  to  mediate  between  the  contending 
parties.     His  efforts  to  this  effect  were  seconded  by  thoee  of 
the  French  commander  L'Escik,  and  as  the  duke  appeared 
unwilling  to  submit  to  the  terms  proposed,  orders  were  imme- 
diately given  to  the  French  and  Spanish  troops,  then  in  his 
service,  to  quit  his  standard,  and  to  repair  to  that  of  their 
respective  sovereigns.     Under  these  circumstances,  the  dnke 
was  required  to  relinquish  his  dominions,  and  accept  from  the 
pope  a  compensation  for  his  claims ;  but  although  he  was 
compelled  to  assent  to  the  former,  he  rejected  the  latter  with 
becoming  spirit,  as  a  measure  that  would  be  subversive  of  bis 
rights.     He  stipulated,  however,   that  he .  and  his  followers 
should,  on  his  rdinquishing  lus  territories  to  the  pope,  be  freed 
from  fjl  ecdesiastical  censures  ;  that  his  subjects  should  not  be 
liable  to  punishment  on  account  of  their  adherence  to  him ;  that 
the  dowager  duchess,  and  his  own  wife,  should  be  sllowed  to 
enjoy  their  possessions  in  the  state  of  Urbino,  and  that  he 
should  be  at  Hberty  to  remove  all  his  furniture,  arms,  and 
personal  effects,  among  which,  it  was  expressly  agreed,  there 
should  be  included  the  celebrated  library  collected  by  his 
grandfather  Federigo,  duke  of  Urbino.    With  tiiese  terms  the 
pope  did  not  hesitate  to  comply,  and  the  duke  having  been 
allowed  to  repair  to  Urbino  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into 
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eieeiiiion  tHe  articles  agreed  to  in  his  favour,  there  assented  to 

Ae  treaty."     On  the  same  day  he  quitted  the  city  under  an 

flioort  of  French  cayaliy,  and  passing  through  Cento,  again  took 

np  his  residence  with  his  faiher-in-law,  the  marquis  of  Mantua, 

'*  to  enjoy,"  says  his  biographer  Leoni,  "  the  admiration  and 

^iplaiiae  (^  mankind,  and  the  reward  of  his  labours.     Thus," 

eootinues  the  same  writer,  ''  did  Leo,  alter  a  contest  of  eight 

Booths,  terminate  the  war  of  Urbino,  with  the  expense  of  a 

million  of  crowns,  which  it  was  said  throughout  Italy  had  only 

porehaaed  for  him  disgrace  and  insult  to  his  soldiers,  his  states, 

and  his  commanders  ;  and  with  the  acquisition  of  the  duchy  of 

Urhtno,  lost  indeed  by  the  trial  of  arms,  but  obtained  by  the 

iniuenoe  of  his  authority."    Without  wholly  agreeing  with  this 

sathor  in  his  commendations  of  the  conduct  and  character  of 

the  exiled  duke,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  motives  of  the 

pope  in  this  undertaking  were  as  culpable  as  the  conduct  of 

bis  eoainmnders  waa  disgraceful ;  whilst  the  enormous  ex* 

peases  which  he  incurred  exhausted  his  treasury,  and  induced 

him  to  resort  to  those  measures  for  replenishing  it  which  were 

shortly  afterwards  productive  of  such  disastrous  consequences  to 

the  Roman  church. 

During  the  war  of  Urbino,  an  alarming  conspiracy  was  dis- 
eorered  at  Rome,  the  object  of  which  was  to  destroy  the  pope 
hj  poison  ;  and  if  the  name  of  religion  had  not  been  already 
soflkientlT  prostituted,  the  Christian  world  might  have  shud- 
dered to  near  that  the  authors  of  this  crime  were  found  among 
the  members  of  the  sacred  college.  The  chief  instigator  ^ 
this  attempt  was  the  cardinal  Alfonso  Petrucci,  the  brother  of 
Borghese  Petrucci,  who  had  lately  been  deprived  of  his  autho- 
rity in  Siena,  and  expelled  ^m  that  place  by  the  interference 
of  the  pope.  This  total  subversion  of  the  dignity  and  fortunes 
of  his  mmily,  which  had  been  accompanied  with  the  confisca- 
tion of  his  own  hereditary  revenues,  sunk  de^  into  the  mind  of 
tile  cardinal.  He  considered  the  conduct  oi  the  pope  in  this 
truisaetion  as  in  itself  highly  oppressive  and  imjust ;  but  when 
lie  eoBopared  it  with  the  services  rendered  by  ms  father  Pan- 
ddfo  to  the  family  of  the  Medici,  as  well  on  their  restoration 
to  Fknrence  as  on  other  important  occasions,  and  recollected 
the  way  active  part  which  he  had  himself  taken,  with  the  rest 
of  tihe  younger  cardinals,  in  raising  the  pope  to  his  high 
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dignitjy  hii  resentment  rose  to  suoh  a  degree  as  could  not  be 
restrained  either  bj  the  sense  of  goilt  or  the  fear  of  pmusli- 
ment.  In  the  first  paroxysms  of  ms  anger  he  determined  to 
assasunate  the  pope  with  his  own  hand  ;  but  from  this  he  was 
deterred  bj  the  difficulty  of  eSectang  his  purpose,  rather  thaa 
by  the  horror  of  sudi  a  crime,  or  the  scandal  that  must  hare 
arisen  to  the  church  from  the  murder  of  a  pope  by  the  hands 
of  a  cardinal.*  Changing,  therefore,  his  means,  but  not  hia 
object,  he  resolved  to  destroy  the  pope  by  poison,  for  which  pur- 
pose he  engaged^  as  the  partner  of  ms  guut,  Battista  da  yercelli, 
a  celebrated  practitioner  of  surgeir  at  Rome.  The  manner  in 
which  this  was  to  be  accomplished  was  agreed  upon.t  During 
the  absence  of  the  surgeon  who  usually  attended  the  pope,  on 
account  of  a  dangerous  and  painful  complaint,  with  which  he 
had  long  been  afflicted,  Battista  was  introduced  to  him  as  a 
person  of  superior  skill ;  and  if  Leo  had  not,  by  a  fortunate 
delicacy,  and  contrary  to  the  entreaties  of  his  attendants* 
refused  to  discoyer  his  complaint  to  a  stranger,  it  was  intended 
to  haye  mingled  the  ingredients  of  poison  in  the  medicaments 
to  be  applied.  The  impatience  of  Petrucci  could  not,  howerer, 
brook  delay,  but  frequently  and  involuntarily  burst  forth  in 
complaints  against  the  ingratitude  of  the  pontiff,  and  in  eipres- 
sions  of  enmity  and  revenge.  This  conduct  soon  attracted 
notice,  and  Petrucci,  being  aware  of  the  danger  which  he  had 
incuired  by  his  inmrudence,  thought  it  expedient  to  retire  for 
a  short  time  from  Kome.  He  did  not,  however,  relinquish  his 
project,  which  he  had  communicated  to  his  secretary,  Antonio 
Nino,  who  was  to  accelerate  its  execution  in  his  absence,  and 
with  whom  he  maintained  a  frequent  interchange  of  letters. 
Some  of  these  bein^  intercepted,  sufficiently  disclosed  the 
criminal  nature  of  uie  correspondence ;  and  Leo,  under  the 
pretext  of  consulting  with  Petrucci  on  the  arrangement  of  his 
family  concerns,  required  his  presence  in  Rome.  Conscious  of 
his  guilt,  Petrucci  manifested  some  reluctance  in  complying 
with  this  request,  but  Leo  removed  his  apprehensions  by  grant- 
inff  him  a  safe-conduct,  at  the  same  time  undertaking,  by  his 
solemn  promise  to  the  Spanish  ambassador,  not  to  violate  his 
own  act.     Confiding  in  assurances  so  solemnly  sanctioned, 

•  ChfcoIaTd,  \tb,  xUi.  p.  116.    JovU,Tit»  Leon.  X.  lib.  it. 
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Ptotratd  inftontlj  repaired  to  Rome.  On  hifl  nrrhral  he  WM 
iBtrodnoed*  in  oompany  with  the  cardinal  Bandinello  de'  Sauli» 
iato  the  ehamber  of  the  pope,  whet«  they  were  both  aecured  by 
die  gvarda,  and  e<aunittedpriBOnento  the  oaetle  of  S.  Angelo. 
Againal  theae  proceedings  the  Spanish  ambassador  loudly 
roBonstrated,  asserting,  that  as  he  had  pledged  his  faith  for 
the  safotj  of  Petmooi,  it  most  be  consider^  OS  the  engage- 
ment of  hia  sorereign.*  Leo  was  not  wanting  in  arguments  to 
JQStiff  hia  oonduei  He  alleged  in  reply,  that  no  instrument 
of  safe-eondaet,  howerer  full  and  explicit,  cottld  be  allowed  to 
arail  a  persMi  who  had  conspired  against  the  life  of  the  supreme 
poBtiffy  unless  the  crime  was  therein  expressly  mentioned.  He 
contended  thai  the  same  rule  was  applicable  to  the  crime  of 
nrarder  by  poison ;  a  species  of  guilt  abhorred  by  all  laws, 
human  and  divine*  By  evasions  of  this  nature  the  pontiff  did 
not  aenqdo  to  violate  that  good  faith,  of  which  he  ought  to 
bave  been  the  first  person  to  set  an  example,  and  condescended 
to  use  against  hia  adversary  the  same  treachery  which  had  beeti 
enqployed  against  himself.  The  measures  thus  adopted  Leo 
communicated  by  o£B[cial  letters  to  the  other  European  poten« 
tates»  well  knowing  that  great  interest  would  be  made  by  the 
eardiaala  to  screen  their  offending  brethren  from  a  punislunent 
which  would  reflect  disgrace  on  the  whole  collegct 

The  Burgeon  Battista,  who  had  retired  to  Florence,  was  soon 
afterwards  apprehended  and  sent  to  Rome.  Another  person 
named  Pocointesta,  who  had  long  served  the  &mily  of  Petruoci 
in  a  militaiy  capacity,  was  also  taken  into  custody  ;  and  the 
dellnqaenia  were  rigorously  examined  by  the  procurator-fiscal, 
Mario  Pemseo.  From  the  confessions  of  these  wretched  meUi 
the  guflt  of  Petrucci  was  apparent,  and  there  was  also  great 
raason  to  suspect,  that  not  only  the  cardinal  do'  Sauli,  but 
lereral  other  members  of  the  college,  had  been  privy  to  his 
designs.  Leo,  therefore,  resolved  to  call  a  meeting  of  the 
car&iala  in  full  consistory,  to  inform  them  of  the  reasons  of  his 
conduct^  and  to  obtain,  if  possible,  a  public  confession  from  such 
rf  them  as  he  Buq>ected  to  be  implicated  in  the  crime. 

Before  the  day  arrived  fonr  this  assembly,  which  had  been 

*  Gaiodazd.  lib.  liii.  toL  fi.  p.  145. 
^  Tba  Lstler  of  Leo  to  Henij  YIII.  is  ghrcn  in  ReTuer  yi,  pw.  1,  p.  184. 
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fixed  for  the  twenty-second  of  Maj,  Leo  became  so  greatlj 
alanned  at  tbe  extent  to  which  the  conspiracy  had  been  carried 
among  the  cardinals,  that  he  dnrst  not  trust  himself  in  the 
midst  of  ihem.    He  determined,  howoTor,  to  seoure  the  person 
of  Raffaello  Riario,  cardinal  of  S.  Georgio,  who  since  the  time 
of  the  memorable  conspiracy  of  thePazzi,  in  which  he  bad 
acted  a  principal,  though  perhaps  an  involuntaiy  part,  had  now 
sat  in  the  college  nearly  forty  years,  and  from  his  great  wealth 
and  splendid  manner  of  life,  was  considered  as  me  principal 
person  in  the  college.     The  particulars  of  his  airest,  and  of 
the  dismission  of  the  otiier  cardinals  from  the  consistoiy,  are 
minutely  related  by  Paris  de  Grassis,  and  may  give  a  sufficient 
idea  of  the  personal  conduct  of  the  pontiff  on  this  trying  occa- 
sion.* "  The  consistoiy  bdng  assembled,  the  pope  sent  for  ^e 
cardinal  of  Ancona,  who  continued  with  him  about  an  hour. 
As  we  were  surprised  at  this  long  intenriew,*'  says  this  Tigiiant 
master  of  the  ceremonies,  **  I  looked  through  an  opening  of 
the  door,  and  perceired  in  the  chamber  of  the  pope  the  captain 
of  the  palace,  and  two  of  the  guards  under  arms.  I  was  appre- 
hensive  of  some  untoward  circumstance  ;  but  I  remained  sUent. 
Seeing,  however,  the  cardinals  S.  Giorgio  and  Famese  enter 
the  pope's  chamber  with  great  cheerfulness,  I  concluded  that 
the  pope  had  called  them  to  consult  with  him  respecting  a  pro- 
motion of  cardinals,  of  which  he  had  spoken  in  the  morning  ; 
but  scarcely  had  the  cardinal  S.  Goorgio  entered,  than  ue 
pope,  who  commonly  walked  yeiy  deliberately  between  two  of 
his  chamberlains,  hastened  out  of  the  room  with  great  precipi- 
tation, and,  shutting  the  door,  left  the  cardinal  S.  Geoigio 
with  the  guards.     Greatly  astonished  at  his  haste,  I  inquired 
from  the  pope  the  reason  of  it,  and  asked  whether  he  meant  to 
enter  the  consistoiy  without  his  stole.     We  arrayed  him  with 
the  stole.     He  was  pale  and  much  agitated.    He  then  ordered 
me,  in  a  more  positiye  tone  than  usual,  to  send  all  the  cardinals 
from  the  consistoiy,  and  afterwards,  with  a  still  louder  voice, 
to  shut  up  the  consistorial  chamber.   I  obeyed ;  and  no  longer 
entertained  a  doubt  that  the  cardinal  S.  G^rgio  was  arrested. 
The  other  attendants  and  myself  then  began  to  form  conjectures 
as  to  the  cause  of  these  proceedings ;  but  the  pope  soon  alter- 

*  Noticef  des  MSS.  du  Roi,  torn.  ii.  p.  599.    Pkr.  1789. 
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nidi  eiplamed  them  himself,  bj  informing  us  that  the  two 
ewfinals  in  prison  had  declared  that  the  cardinal  S.  Georgio 
iu  iheir  accomplice ;  that  they  had  agreed  to  poison  the 
fOft,  and  nominate  that  cardinal  as  his  successor.  We  could 
Miieety  behere  that  the  *  cardinal  S.  Georgio,  whose  pru- 
daee  and  abilities  were  so  well  known,  could  have  engaged  in 
soeli  a  plot ;  or,  if  he  had  been  guilty,  that  he  would  not  have 
Bttde  his  escape.  We  were  therefore  inclined  to  think  that 
tkis  acensation  was  made  by  the  pope  as  a  pretext  to  revenge 
bioudf  for  fonner  injuries.  However  this  may  be,  all  that 
the  other  cardinab  could  obtun  was,  that  he  should  not  be 
KDt  to  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo,  but  should  remain  under 
vnst  at  the  palace.  A  few  days  afterwards  he  was,  however, 
ordered  into  doeer  custody." 

On  itub  eighth  day  of  June  the  pope  again  assembled  the 
etr£nals ;  and  after  bitterly  complaining  that  his  life  should 
biTO  been  so  enielly  and  insidiously  attempted,  by  those  who, 
hiring  been  raised  to  such  high  dignity,  and  who,  being  the 
pnnc^  members  of  the  apostolic  see,  were  bound  beyond  all 
otken  to  defend  him  ;  and  after  lamenting  that  the  kindness 
ud  liberality  which  he  had  uniformly  shown  to  every  individual 
of  the  lacred  college,  even  to  a  degree  which  had  been  imputed 
to  him  as  a  weakness,  had  met  with  so  ungrateful  a  return,* 
he  proceeded  to  inform  them  that  two  others  of  their  members 
vere  concerned  in  the  conspiracy,  and  called  upon  the  guilty 
to  make  tiieir  peace  by  a  prompt  confession,  threatening  that 
otherwise  he  would  immediately  order  them  into  custody.  By 
the  adriee  of  three  of  the  cudinals,  Remolini,  Accolti,  and 
Pam68e,t  each  cardinal  was  called  upon  to  answer,  on  oath, 
the  interrogatory  whether  they  were  guilty.  When  the  ques- 
ti(m  was  put  to  Francesco  Soderini,  cardinal  of  Volterra,  he 
<ieaied  the  ^let ;  but  upon  further  admonition  he  fell  prostrate, 
ud  with  many  tears  acknowledged  his  offence,  yielding  his 
life  to  the  discretion  of  the  pontiff.  Leo  then  observed,  that 
thoe  was  yet  another  concealed  traitor,  when  the  three  Cardi- 
ol before  mentioned,  turning  to  Adrian  di  Cometo,  cardinal 
^  S.  Crisogono,  advised  him  in  like  manner  to  humble  him- 
s^-  .With  great  reluctance  he  too  confessed  his  guilt.    It 

Vh.  xSi.  vol.  ii.  p.  145.  f  FaVron.  p.  116. 
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was  thto  detemined  ihat  the  {Mnitont  oardinilB,  after  fMjuig 
a  heaty  ftie,  ilioiild  be  restored  to  faftnir»  This  fiiie  wmm 
settied  at  twenty-five  thoOBand  dnoats  (*  but  when  they  had 
raised  that  sum  by  j<Hnt  contribQti<His,  Leo  insisted  that  it  waa 
intended  they  shoold  each  pay  that  amount,  wh^renpon  thej 
araOed  themselTeB  of  the  earUest  opportunity  to  eifeet  theb- 
escape  from  the  city*  The  cardinal  of  Volteira  retired  to 
Fondi»  where  he  remained  under  the  protection  of  Proi^ere 
Colonna,  until  the  death  of  the  pontiff ;  but  what  beeanae  oi 
Adrian  is  wholly  unknown*  no  tidings  having  been  recoTed  of 
him  after  his  flight  from  Rome*" 

The  painful  task  of  puzushing  the  authors  and  principal  pro- 
moters of  this  cons^racy  yet  remained,  and  seems  to  Itaro 
affected  the  pontiff  with  real  concern.  Of  the  guilt  of  the  car- 
dinals Petrocci  and  de'  Sanli  no  doubt  was  entertained  f  yet 
the  oonduot  of  the  latter  excited  general  surprise ;  aa  he  had 
shared  in  an  eminoit  degree  the  favour  and  liberality  of  the 
pontiff,  which  he  had  secured  by  the  elegance  of  his  maanera 
and  oonversatiouy  insomuch  as  to  have  been  the  fr^^ent  oom- 
panion  of  the  pontiff  in  his  hours  of  leisure  and  relaxa^n*  It 
was,  however,  conjectured,  that  the  prosperi^  which  he  thoa 
enjoyed,  had  only  served  to  excite  in  him  those  ambitiona  ex- 
pectations which  no  reasonable  kindness  could  gratify,  and  that 
he  resented  the  preference  shown  by  the  pope  to  the  oardiiuJ 
Giulio,  in  conferring  upon  him  the  episcopal  see  of  ICaraeillea.t 
Whatever  was  the  cause  of  his  aumosity,  it  was  snffinieiitXy 
apparent,  as  well  from  written  documents,  as  the  erideaee  of 
the  surgeon  Battista,  that  he  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
machinations  of  Petrucoi,  and  had  supplied  him  with  money  fbr 
carrying  them  into  effdot.  During  his  examination  he  is  aatd 
to  have  hesitated,  trembled,  contradicted  himself,  and  given 
evident  symptoms  of  his  guilt ;  whilst  Petruodi  almost  frantic 
with  rage,  poured  out  his  execrations  against  the  pontiff ;  but 
little  rdiance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  conduct  of  persons  examined 
under  the  immediate  terrors  of  the  rack,  where  hardened  intre- 
pidity may  be  mutaken  fbr  innocence,  and  the  natural  dread  of 
corporal  offerings  for  the  straggling  of  conscious  guilt* 

•  Par  de  Omns.  Gnicdaid.  Ub.  xiiL 
t  Jovii,  Vita  Leon.  X.  lib.  ir.  p.  79.    Fabroiii  Tito  Leoa.  Xrp.J  19. 
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Ob  the  4fiJ  of  PeDteoos(»  Leo  iiAtiiig  again  aniembled  the 
GttdiBala,  addreeeed  them  in  a  long  and  pathetio  oration^  ill 
vUdi  he  indmated^  that  although  he  might  legally  and  pro- 
ffdj  hare  proceeded  to  degrade  and  P)UUBh  the  gniltj,  jel 
be  had  detomined  to  pardon  them*  The  cardinab  present 
aebiawledged  his  clemency  towards  their  ofiending  brathren, 
Tbereopon  Leo  was  melted  into  tears.  He  then  went  to  attend 
tk  edebnitaon  of  rnass^  after  which  his  dispositionB  and  inten- 
aoBf  seemed  to  be  astoniahingly  changed,  and  it  was  thought 
tint  he  had  been  instigated  to  oonvert  the  pnnishment  of  the 
offenders  into  a  sonroe  of  gam.  On  the  twentieth  day  of  June 
b  proceeded  to  degrade  the  cardinals  Fetraoci  and  de'  Sanli, 
ud  also  the  oardinal  Riario,  from  their  dignities,  and  to  depriTO 
tiMB  of  their  goods  and  ecdesiastioal  preferments ;  alter  wtiich, 
to  the  terror  and  astonishment  of  all  the  members  of  the  sacred 
HJkge,  he  deliyered  them  oyer  to  the  secular  power.  During 
this  meeting  of  the  consistoiy,  iHiioh  continued  thirteen  hours, 
gnat  dissensions  and  tumults  arose,  as  well  between  the  pope 
ind  tome  of  the  osrdinals,  as  among  the  cardinals  themselTes, 
of  whom  only  twelve  were  present,  being  all  who  then  remained 
h  the  city.  The  sentence  of  depriration  was  read  by  Pietro 
Bembe.^  On  the  following  night  Petmoci  was  strangled  in 
priion.'*  The  subordinate  instruments  of  this  treachery.  Bat- 
tiita  da  VereeUi  and  Antonio  Nmo,  were  also  sentenced  to 
detdi,  and  after  soffiBring  excruciating  torments,  were  finally 
iinn^ed»  and  their  bodies  quartered,!  The  life  <^  the  mw^'"<^ 
dft*  Sauli  was  spared  on  the  entreaty  of  Francesco  Oibb,  the 
Inther-in-law  of  the  pontiff  ;'^  and  although  he  was  condemned 
to  perpetoal  imprisonment,  yet  he  was  soon  afterwards  liberated 
on  payment  of  a  sum  of  money,  and  maiking  an  humble  sub- 
aiwon,  wbich  the  pope  receiYed  in  a  most  ungracious  manner, 
ttd  answered  by  a  severe  remonstrance.  As  thb  cardinal  died 
ia  die  enwiing  year,  it  was  insinuated  that  he  perished  by  a 
sifiv  poSson  administered  to  him  whilst  in  custody,  by  the  order 
d  the  pontiff;  an  accusation  which  has  no  fbmidation,  but  in 
the  horriUe  frequencr  with  which  crimes  of  this  nature  were 
then  resorted  to,  and  m  the  idea,  that  as  the  pope  had  always 
tnsled  the  cardinal  with  distinguished  kindness,  he  oould  not 
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forgive  the  injuiy  meditated  against  him.  The  cardinal  of 
8.  (leorg^o  experienced  greater  lenity ;  and  although  he  had  been 
included  in  the  degree  of  deprivation,  was,  on  the  payment  of  & 
certain  sum,  and  without  any  apology,  immediately  restorod  to 
all  his  ecclesiastical  functions,  except  the  power  of  Totiii|^  in  the 
college  ;  which  incapacity  was  also  removed  hefore  the  expira- 
tion of  a  year.  On  tiie  reconciliation  between  them,  Leo  used 
expressions  of  particular  kindness  and  respect ;  solemnly  assiir- 
ing  him,  that  whatever  offences  the  cardinal  had  committed 
against  him,  he  had  wholly  pardoned  and'  obliterated  from  hia 
mind.  Riario,  however,  either  humiliated '  by  thb  transaetioii, 
or  not  confiding  in  the  assurances  of  the  pontiff,  soon  afterwards 
quitted  the  city  of  Rome,  where  he  had  so  long  resided  in  the 
greatest  splendour  and  respectability,  and  took  up  his  reaidence 
at  Naples,  where  he  terminated  his  days  in  the  month  of  July, 
IS20. 

This  extraordinary  transaction,  in  which  so  great  a  propor- 
tion of  tiie  members  of  the  sacred  college  conspired  against  the 
life  of  tiie  supreme  pontiff,  gave  rise  to  mndi  discussion  and 
great  diversity  of  opinion."  The  motives  of  Petmcci  w^ere 
indeed  sufficientiy  obvious,  and  his  guilt  was  universally 
admitted ;  but  the  reasons  which  actuated  the  otiier  cardinals, 
who  were  regarded  as  his  confederates,  are  not  so  apparent, 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  crime  of  some  of  them  mer^y 
consisted  in  their  not  having  revealed  to  the  pope  tiiose  expres- 
sions of  resentment  which  Petrucci  had  uttered  in  th^  pre- 
sence.'^ By  some  it  was  supposed  that  tiie  duke  of  XJrbino, 
who  had  already  attempted  by  his  letters  to  interest  tiie  college 
of  cardinab  in  his  favour,  had  prevailed  on  a  part  of  its  mem> 
hers  to  engage  in  this  hazardous  attempt ;  whilst  others  did 
not  hesitate  to  represent  it  as  merely  a  contrivance  of  the  pon- 
tiff to  extort  latge  sums  of  money  from  the  richer  cardinals  ;  but 
to  tiie  last  supposition  the  confession  of  several  of  tiie  delin- 
quents in  open  consistory  is  a  sufficient  answer.  Upon  strict 
grounds  of  positive  law  tiie  execution  of  Petrucci  may  perhaps 
be  justified  ;  almost  all  countries  having  concurred  in  punish- 
ing a' projected  attempt  against  the  life  of  tiie  sovereign,  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  the  crime  had  been  actually  committed ;  but 
the  shameful  violation  of  eveiy  principle  of  humanity,  exempli- 
fied in  the  execution  of  the  subordinate  instruments  of  his  gmlt. 
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eu  never  be  snfficieiitly  execrated.  Are  Buoh  paniahmente 
■tended  as  a  retribution  for  the  crime  ?  Justice  itien  degene- 
Btes  into  revenge.  Are  ihe j  for  the  purpose  of  deterring  others 
from  fike  offences  ?  Care  should  then  be  taken  not  to  render  the 
^nden  objects  of  compassion,  and  to  prevent  that  re-action 
of  ofunion  which  loses  the  guilt  of  the  criminal  in  the  crueltj 
d  the  judge.  Are  thej  intended  to  correct  the  excesses  and 
to  hnpnife  the  morals  of  a  people  ?  How  can  this  be  effected 
^  q>ectaclee  that  outrage  humanity,  and  which,  by  their  repe- 
ation,  Bteel  the  heart  against  all  those  sentiments  by  whidi  the 
iadiridiiai  and  general  siuTety  of  mankind  are  secured,  much  more 
efeetnany  than  by  gibbets  and  halters,  racks  and  chains.** 

In  prniiahmg  the  authors .  and  abettors  of  this  insidious 
attenpt  against  his  life,  Leo  was  well  aware  that  he  had  created 
new  enemiea  among  their  friends  and  supporters,  whose  resent- 
Bent  was  not  to  be  disregarded  ;  nor  haid  he  observed  without 
slaim  the  CQuduet  of  the  other  members  of  the  college,  almost 
sO  of  whom  had  interested  themselves  with  great  warmth  in 
Whalf  of  their  guilty  brethren.  He  therefore  took*  additional 
ireeautiona  for  his  safety,  and  was  usually  surrounded  by  his 
gvards,  who  attended  him  even  during  the  celebration  of  divine 
Krvice ;  not  to  protect  him  against  a  foreign  enemy,  but  to 
Kcnre  the  chief  of  the  Christian  church  against  the  more  danger- 
ou  attempts  of  the  members  of  the  sacred  college.  In  ibis 
disgraeclQi  and  melancholy  state  of  the  Roman  see^  Leo  had 
neonrse  to  an  expedient  on  which  he  had  for  some  time  medi- 
tated, and  which,  in  a  great  degree,  relieved  him  from  his 
^ipiehensions.  In  one  day  he  created  an  additional  number  of 
wty^nie  cardinals.  Among  these  were  several  of  his  relations 
sad  friendSy  some  of  whom  had  not  yet  obtained  the  habit  of 
pidacy ;  a  circnmstance  which  gave  rise  to  no  small  dissatisf ac- 
tion amongat  the  more  rigid  disciplinarians  of  the  Roman  see. 
(hi  the  whole,  however,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  in  point 
d  tslenta,  rank,  experience,  and  learning,  the  persons  now  called 
to  tafBort  the  dignity  of  the  Christian  church,  were  not  sur- 
psMcd  bj  any  of  those  who  had  of  late  enjoyed  that  honour. 
Of  these,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  by  the  solidity  of  his 
jodgmenty  the  extent  of  his  acquirements,  and  the  sanctity  of 
las  life,  was  Egidio  of  Viterbo,  principal  of  the  order  of  Au- 
gnstinest  who  had  long  lived  on  terms  of  fsmiliaiity  with  the 
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pontiff.     Of  the  elegance  of  his  taste  he  liad  in  his  youth  given 
^  suffioient  specimen  in  his  poetical  writings ;  but  his  riper  yean 
had  been  devoted  to  more  serious  studies ;  and  Leo»  who  had 
long  consulted  him  in  matters  of  the  first  importance,  arailed 
himself  greatlj  of  his  adylce  in  selecting  the  other  peraoiui  on 
whom  it  might  be  proper  to  confer  this  high  dignit j.    The  prin- 
dpal  of  the  Domimcans*  Tomaso  de  Vlo,  and  of  the  Frauds- 
cans,  Cristofbro  Numallo,  were  also  at  the  same  time  reeelTed 
into  tiie  college ;  and  although  this  might  be  attributed  to  the 
wish  of  the  pope  to  ayqid  the  appearance  of  partiality  to  the 
Augustines,  bj  ih6  choice  made  of  Egidio,  jel  it  is  aehaow- 
lodged  that  they  were  men  whose  personal  merits  well  eattiled 
them  to  this  distinction ;  and  the  former  of  them,  who  firani  the 
place  of  his  birth  was  denominated  the  cardinal  of  Ghaeta,  or 
Cctjetanus,  soon  afterwards  acted  an  important  part  in  tiie  veH. 
giouA  controversies  which  agitated  the  Christian  worid.     An- 
other distinguished  person  now  elected  into  the  college,  was 
LorensQ  Campeggio  of  Bologna,  who  had  already  served  the  pon- 
tiff on  several  miportant  embassies,  and  who  was  afterwax^s 
appointed  legate  to  England,  to  decide,  in  conjunetieii  wHh 
Wolsey,  the  great  qnestion  of  divorce  between  Henry  YIII.  and 
Catharine  of  Aragon  ;  where  he  obtained,  by  the  favour  ef  that 
monarch,  the  episcopal  see  of  Salisbunr.*    Among  those  whom 
Leo  sdected  from  Ids  personal  knowJedge  of  their  virtues  and 
their  acquirements,  may  also  be  enumerated  GiovanBi  Pioolo* 
mini,  archbishop  of  Siena,  a  near  relati(m  of  the  pontifib  Piob  IT. 
and  Pius  III. ;  I^ccolo  Pandolflni  of  Florence ;  Alessaadro  Ce- 
sarin!,  bishop  of  Pistoja ;  Giovanni  Domenieo  de*  Cupl,  %nd 
Andrea  de&a  Yalle,  boUi  distinguished  citizens  of  Ronse  ;  and 
Domenieo  Jacobatio,  author  of  the  celebrated  treatise  en  the 
councils  of  the  church,  which  is  usually  annexed  to  the  geaeval 
collection  of  those  proceedings.    Nor  did  Leo  on  this  oeoaaioa 
forget  his  own  relations,  many  of  whom  had  long  anxioaaly 
looked  up  to  him  fbr  preferment,  ner  those  stedfisst  friends,  to 
whom,  in  the  course  of  his  eventful  life,  he  had  been  so  highly 
indebted.    Among  the  former  were  Nicoolo  Ridelfi,  Gtovaani 
Salviati,  and  Lui^  Rossi,  the  sons  of  three  of  his  sisters,  all  of 

*  Ariotto denominates  him  the  ontaaieiit  and  honow  ef  ike  Boaaa  ematc; 
•ad  Knumii^  baa  addienecl  ta  Mm  leveial  letteia,in  tenntof  SNa|i09«ct« 
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afterwards  diiiixigiilihed  themflelTei  as  men  of  superior 
tokoAs  and  mimiftDeiit  patrons  of  learning  i  but  the  last  of  ibese 
w«s  the  partienlar  fayonrite  of  the  pontiff,  having  been  edoeated 
vith  kim  imdei  the  same  roof,  and  his  constant  attendant  through 
ill  his  Heissitudes  of  fortune.  In  conferring  the  dignity  of 
etrdiaal  on  Erode  Rangone,  of  Modena,  Leo  not  only  £d  eredit 
to  his  jutenenty  on  aeoount  of  the  eminent  qualifications  of  that 
jmag  nobleman,  but  gaye  a  strihing  proof  of  his  gratitude  for 
the  kindiifms  shown  mm  by  Bianca  Rangone,  the  mother  of 
Bvede,  when  he  was  hurried  by  the  French  as  a  prisoner 
ifaroiill^  Modena.  Not  was  this  die  only  remuneration  which 
that  lady  vecesfed  fimn  the  pontiff ;  as  he  had  ahready  provided 
Wr  with  a  suitable  residence  in  Rome,  and  assigned  to  her  use 
extensye  gardens  near  the  oastle  of  8.  Angelo.  From  a  like 
grat«lnl  sense  of  ihyours,  and  on  account  of  long  attachments  to 
Us  inleroslSa  Leo  is  supposed,  on  this  occasion,  to  have  distill- 
Mdshed  ftunceseo  Armellini  of  Perugia,  Sylyio  Passeiini  of 
CsHcM,  Boai&aio  Ferreri  of  Vevcelll,  wA  Francesco  de'  Conti, 
nd  PanUo  BmiHo  Cesio  of  B4>me.  Nor  did  he  forget  RaffMlo 
Polnsel,  when  he  had  late^  established  as  chief  of  the  repub- 
lic ai  Siena,  and  on  whom  he  had  lavished  many  favours  wnlc  h 
su|^  have  been  elsewhere  much  better  bestowed, 

hk  order,  however,  to  give  greater  splendour  and  celebrity  to 
tUa  eofeenaive  nominatioB,  as  well  as  to  gratify  the  moro  distant 
and  sovereigns  of  Christendom  by  the  adoption  of  their 
,  er  move  iUustnous  citisens,  into  the  sacred  college, 
Lee  arieeted  from  different  parts  of  Europe  several  additional 
sMmbois,  who  were  distinguished  by  their  high  birth  or 
seknofwledged  talents.  Of  the  royal  family  of  Franoe,  he 
eonfbsted  Sua  dignity  on  Louis  of  Bourbon ;  of  whom  it  has 
■aid,  that  the  splendour  of  his  virtues  would  have  rendered 
Dosteious,  had  he  been  of  the  humblest  origin.  £manuel» 
kiag  ef  Poiii^jai,  was  gratified  by  the  adoption  into  the  college 
sf  ya  son  Alfonso,  then  only  seven  years  of  age  ;  but  this  was 
ioanied  by  a  restriction  that  he  should  not  assume  the 
i»  ef  Us  rank  until  he  should  attain  his  fourteenth  year. 
The  ki|^  reputatioin  acquired  by  ^Adrian  of  Utretcht,  the  pre- 
Mflor  and  mHhfid  counsellor  oif  Charles  of  Spain,  afterwards 
<Mpefor  by  the  name  of  Charles  V.,  recommended  him  on  this 
occasion  to  the  notice  of  ihe  pontiff  i  whom,  by  a  singular  con* 
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eimence  of  faTOurablo  droomstanoes,  he  succeeded  in  tiie 
coarse  of  a  few  years,  in  the  apostolic  chair.  Gnlielmo 
Raimondo  Vick,*  a  natiTo  of  Valencia,  was  seleeted  from. 
the  kingdom  of  Spain.  The  families  of  Colomia  and  Orsini, 
which  had  been  so  frequentlj  dignified  with  the  honours  of  the 
church,  redeiTod  the  highest  proof  of  the  pontifical  favour  in  the 
persons  of  Pompejo  Colonna  and  Frandotto  Oraino.  A  jet 
more  dedsive  partiality  was  shown  to  the  funily  of  Triynlxio, 
of  which  two  members,  Scaramucdo  bishop  of  Gomo»  and 
Agostino,  were  at  the  same  time  received  mto  the  coUegne. 
The  dtizens  of  Venice  and  of  Gknoa  were  honoured  by  the 
nomination  of  Francesco  Pisani,  from  among  the  fonner,  and.  of 
Giovan-Battista  Pallavicini,  from  the  latter.  For.  similar 
reasons,  in  all  probability,  Ferdinando  Ponzetto,  a  Florentine 
dtizen,  was  added  to  the  number.  An  eminent  historian  has 
indeed  informed  us,  that  in  many  instances  the  pope  .had  no 
other  motive  for  conferring  this  high  honour  than  the  payment 
of  a  large  sum  of  money  ;**  and  if  we  condder  the  exhauated 
state  of  his  treasury,  by  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  war  of 
Urbino,  and  other  causes,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable. that 
this  infonnation  is  well  founded. 

This  important  and  decidve  measure,  by  whidi  the  pontiff 
diminished  the  influence  of  the  cardinals,  then  in  the  coUe^, 
and  called  to  his  society  and  councils  his  confidential  friends  and 
relatives,  may  be  regarded  as  the  chief  cause  of  the  subseqnent 
tranquillity  and  happiness  of  his  life,  and  of  the  cdebrity  and 
splendour  of  his  pontificate.  Until  this  period,  he  had  been  oon- 
stanUy  engaged  in  adverse  undertakings  or  negotiations  of  pecu- 
liar difficulty,  and  surrounded  witii  persons  on  whom  he  could 
place  no  weU-founded  reliance  ;  but  his  contests  with  fbrei^ 
powers  were  now  terminated,  if  not  wholly  to  his  wishes,  at  loast 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  him  that  relaxation  which  he  had 
never  before  enjoyed ;  whilst  his  apprehendons  of  domeotic 
danger  were  removed,  or  alleviated,  by  the  constant  presence  of 
those  friends  whose  fidelity  he  had  b^ore  experienced.  In  the 
gratification  of  his  natural  propensity  to  liberati^,  and  in  the 
aggrandisement  of  his  friends  and  favourites,  he  foniid  an 
additional  satisfaction,  by  contributing  towards  the  respectability 

•  Fabron,  Tita.LeoiL  X.  p.  125* 
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ad  bfinoar  of  that  church,  of  which  he  was  the  chief,  and 

vliiefa  from  this  time  displayed  a  degree  of  magnificence  which 

bd  nerer  before  been  equaUed.     The  reyenues  of  the  numerous 

Ivoefioes,  rich  abbeys,  and  other  ecdesiasticaL  preferments 

bestowed  upon  each  of  the  cardinals  and  great  dignitaries  ot 

the  ehureh,  frequently  amounted  to  a  princely  sum,  and  a  pre- 

lite  was  considered  as  comparatively  poor,  whose  annual  income 

(Bd  qot  amount  to  eight  or  ten  thousand  ducats.     On  the  death 

cf  Sixtos  deUa  RoTere,  the  nephew  of  Sixtus  IV.,'"  in  the  year 

1517,  Leo  appointed  his  cousin  Giulio  de'  Medici  vice-chan- 

cellor  of  the  holy  see  ;  which  office  alone  brought  him  the 

anifaal  sum  of  twelve  thousand  ducats.    Nor  was  it  only  from 

vithm  the  limits  of  Italy  that  the  cardinals  and  prelates  of  the 

church  derived  their  wealth  and  their  dignities.     All  Europe 

vas  then  tribntaiy  to  the  Roman  see ;   and  many  of  these 

forttmate  ecclesiastics,  whilst  they  passed  their  days  amidst  the 

loxnries  and  amusements  of  Rome,  supported  their  rank,  and 

^plied  their  dissipation,  by  contributions  from  the  remotest 

pvtB  of  Christendom.     The  number  of  benefices  held  by  an 

iiMfividiial  was  limited  only  by  the  will  of  the  pontiff ;  and  by  an 

^biqnify,  which  although  abstractedly  impossible,  has  been 

fmd  actuaUy  and  substantially  true,  the  same  person  was  fre- 

TMotly  at  the  same  time  an  archbishop  in  Germany,  a  bishop  in 

Fiuce  or  England,  an  abbot  or  a  prior  in  Poland  or  in  Spain, 

uid  a  cardinal  at  Rome. 

Bj  the  example  of  the  supreme  pontiff,  who  well  knew  how 
to  unites  magnificence  with  taste,  the  chiefs  and  princes  of  the 
Romaa  chinrch  emulated  each  other  in  the  grandeur  of  their 
ptlaces,  the  smnptuousness  of  their  apparel,  the  elegance  of 
tiieir  entertaiiiments,  and  the  number  and  respectability  of  their 
fttendants;  nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  their  wealth  and 
iafinenoe  were  frequently  devoted  to  the  encouragement  of  the 
^  arts,  and  the  remuneration  of  men  of  genius  in  eveiy 
^epaitment  of  intellect.  Soon  after  the  creation  of  the  new 
cardinals,  such  of  them  as  resided  in  Rome  were  invited  by  the 
Ppotiff  to  a  Bomptaous  entertainment  in  the  apartments  of  the 
Vatican,  which  had  then  been  recently  ornamented  by  those  ex« 
Tonte  productions  of  Raffaello  d'Urbino,  which  have  ever  since 
('cen  the  theme  of  universal  applause .  The  Roman  citizens,  who 
ptftodL  of  the  affluence  of  tiie  church,  in  a  general  abundance  I 

▼OL.  u.  o  ' 
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of  all  the  neoeflsaries  of  life,  re-echoed  tho  praise^ of  {be  ponfiff ; 
who  by  a  liberal  policy  abrogated  the  monopoUee  by  which  t^ey 
had  been  oppressed,  and  allowed  all  kinds  of  merohandiae  to  be 
freely  imported  and  exported  throughout  his  dominions.     Hence 
the  city  of  Rome  became  a  granary,  always  supplied  with  pro- 
yisions,  and  was  frequently  chosen  as  a  residence  by  inercantile 
men  from  other  parts  of  Italy,  who  contribute4  by  their  wealth 
and  industry  to  the  general  prosperity."    Nor  was  this  proa- 
perity  less  promoted  by  the  security  which  the  inhabiV^ta 
enjoyed  from  a  strict  and  impartial  administration  of  justice ;  it 
haying  been  a  maxim  with  the  pontiff,  not  to  endanger  the 
safety  and  tranquillity  of  the  good,  by  an  ill-timed  )enity  towards 
the  guilty.     The  happiness  enjoyed  by  the  Roman  people  during 
the  remaining  part  of  the  life  of  Leo  X.  forms  indeed  the  truest 
glory  of  his  pontificate.     That  they  were  sensible  of   tbia 
happiness,  appears  not  only  from  the  sentiments  of  admiration 
and  regret  with  which  the  golden  days  of  Leo  were  referred  to, 
by  those  who  survived  to  experience  the  calamities  of  subsevquent 
times,  but  from  a  solemn  decree  of  the  ii^bitants,  to  perpetu- 
ate the  remembrance  of  it  by  a  statue  of  the  pontiff,  w^cb  was 
accordingly  executed  in  marble  by  Domenico  Aniio,  a  4uciple 
of  Sansovini,  and  placed  in  the  Capitol,  wit]^  the  following 
inscription  : 

OPTIMO  .  PRIMCIPl  .  MONI  .  Z. 

MID  .  IOAM  .  POMT  .  MAl. 

OB.REJTITTTAM.HBSTA  TtL  A  T  A  M  Q. 

TRBBM  .  ATCTA  .  lACEA  .  BOVASa. 

ARTKS  .  A3SCIT0B  .  PATKEt. 

SVBLATVM  .TBCTIOAL.DATTMQ. 

CONOIARIUH  .  •  .  P  .  Q  .  R  .  P. 


GHAPTBR  XV. 

1(17— 1518. 

^  X.  4i«olTM  tbe  eoDBdl  of  the  Latena— -ConunenoentiBt  off  the  Ro&r- 

natio* — Tho  eurlkr  ^moterg  of  litetstuio  anaign  the  miaoondnct  of  the 
deigr — Dante — Petnrca — Boccaccio  and  othen  ezpote  the  deigy  to  ridicule 
— AecnaationB  against  the  clergy  justly  founded — Attempts  made  to  restraia 
the  freedom  of  publication — Effbcta  of  the  reviral  of  classical  liteiatuie  on 
tha  fntabMw>d  nUgioD— And  of  the  stqdy  of  the  Platonic  philaaophy— Be- 
ibaaits  imposed  by  the  church  on  pl^ilasophical  studies — General  mrit  of 
inquiry — t^omn^tion  of  indulgences — Impolicy  of  this  measure — -Luther 
flppooea  tlie  sale  of  indulgences — ^They  are  defended  by  Tetzel — ^By  Eccius — 
And  Vy  Tkieiio— I^eo  incBnes  to  temperate  measures  The  emperor  Maxi- 
■ffian  caUa  on  the  pope  to  intetfere — Leo  dtes  Lather  to  appear  at  Borne— 
Lntberobtaina  a  hearing  in  Germany — ^He  repairs  to  Augsburg — ^Interview 
between  Luther  and  the  cardinal  of  Gaeta — Luther  appeals  to  I/eo  X. — 
F^mI  decree  against  the  opinions  of  Luther — He  appeals  from  Leo  X.  to  a 
genenl  council—- Two  dreumstances  which  contributed  to  the  success  of  Luther 
— L  He  eomhinei  his  eause  with  that  of  the  promoten  of  learning — IL  He 
offers  to  submit  hit  doctrines  to  tho  test  of  reason  and  scripture. 

Ths  eouncil  of  tlie  Lateran,  which  commenced  under  the  poa- 
tificftie  of  Julius  !!.»  having  now  sat  for  nearly  five  years,  ap- 
proached the  termination  of  its  labours.  Were  we  to  insinuate 
that  the  motiiye  of  Julius  in  conYoldng  this  assembly,  was  that 
h  might  operate  as  his  justification,  in  refusing  to  submit  to  the 
adrerse  decrees  of  the  council  of  Pisa,  we  might  incur  the  im- 
putation, although  we  should  now  escape  the  p^oalties  of  heresy. 
It  may,  however,  with  confidence  be  asserted,  that  this  council 
was  chiefly  intended  to  counteract  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
eUiabvhun,  and  in  this  respect  its  triumph  was  complete ;  the 
eardinal  Carvajal,  who  had  been  the  leader  of  the  refractory 
ecclesiastics,  having  not  only  made  his  submission  in  the  seventh 
sesskm  of  the  council  of  Lateran,  but  having  accepted  the  humi* 
Bating  honour  of  performing  divine  service  on  its  final  dissolu- 
tion,  which  took  place  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  March,  1517. 
On  this  occasion  a  solemn  exconmiunication  was  denounced 
against  idl  persons  who  should  presume  to  comment  upon,  or 
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interpret  its  transactions,  without  the  special  license  of  the 
holy  see.* 

The  peace  of  the  church  thns  restored,  hy  the  labours  of  the 
council,  was  not,  however,  destined  to  remain  long  undiatorbed. 
Scarcely  had  the  assembly  separated,  before  the  new  opinioiis 
and  refractory  conduct  of  Martin  Luther,  a  monk  of  the  Angus* 
tine  order,  at  Wittembeig,  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Roman 
court,  and  led  the  way  to  iliat  schism,  which  has  now  for  nearly 
three  centuries  divided  the  Christian  world,  and  introduced  new 
causes  of  alienation,  discord,  and  persecution,  among  the  pax>- 
fessors  of  that  religion  which  was  intended  to  inculcate  uniyer- 
sal  peace,  charily,  and  good-will. 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the  human  mind  b^^an  to 
be  emancipated  from  its  long  thraldom,  one  of  the  first  indica- 
tions of  liberty  appeared  in  the  bold  and  presumptuous  manner 
in  which  the  fathers  and  promoters  of  literature  penetrated  into 
the  recesses,  and  arraigned  the  conduct  of  the  Roman  pontiffii 
and  chief  dignitaries  of  the  church.  Whatever  might  have  been 
the  crimes  of  the  priesthood,  the  voice  of  censure  had  hitherto 
been  effectually  suppressed  ;  and  their  transactions,  like  those 
of  the- ancient  heroes,  were  buried  in  eternal  silence  for  want  of 
due  celebration.     The  hardy  genius  of  Dante  shrunk  not,  how- 
ever, from  ihe  dangerous  task,  and  after  having  met  with  pope 
Anastasius  in  the  depths  of  hell,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  repre- 
sents the  church  as  sunk  under  the  weight  of  her  crimes,  and 
polluted  with  mire  and  filth.     The  mUder  spirit  of  Petrarca 
appears  upon  this  subject  to  be  roused  to  a  yet  higher  pitch  of 
indignation.     In  one  of  his  sonnets  he  assimilates  the  papal 
court  to  Babylon,  and  declares  that  he  has  quitted  it  for  ever, 
as  a  place  equally  deprived  of  virtue  and  of  shame,  the  residence 
of  misery  and  the  mother  of  error  ;  and  in  another  he  seems  to 
have  exhausted  on  this  theme  every  epithet  of  reproach  and 
abhorrence  which  his  native  language  could  afford.**     If  the 
genius  and  character  of  these  two  great  men  secured  them 
whilst  liring  from  the  effects  of  ecclesiastical  resentment,  the 
increasing  celebrity  which  their  works  acquired  after  their  death, 
gave  additional  weight  to  the  opinions  which  they  had  ao  freely 
expressed.     Even  the  populace,  under  the  sanction  of  such 

*  S.  a  CondL  torn.  xiv.  p.  383. 
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nthoriijt  began  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  abuses  of  the  church, 
sad  to  doubt  of  that  infallibility  which  had  before  been  as  will- 
iagijr  eonoeded  as  it  was  arrogantly  assumed. 

WhOat  these  and  similar  productions  were  calculated  to  bring. 
the  church  into  odium  and  disgrace,  those  of  the  celebrated 
Boecaocio  were  at  least  equally  calculated  to  eipose  the  priest- 
IukmI  to  ridicule  and  contempt.  The  debaucheries  of  the  reli- 
gioiia  of  both  sexes  form  the  most  general  theme  of  his  very 
popular  and  entertaining  work.  That  Boccaccio  was  the  most 
dangerous  adyersary  of  the  papal  power,  cannot,  indeed,  be 
doabted.  What  we  violently  abhor,  we  may  still  justly  dread  ; 
bat  that  which  we  have  learnt  to  despise  ceases  to  be  an  object 
of  terror.  To  Boccaccio  succeeded  seyeral  writers,  whose  works, 
considered  in  other  points  of  yiew,  are  of  little  importance  ;  but 
which,  as  contributing  to  sap  the  foundations  of  the  Roman 
power,  and  to  weaken  in  the  minds  of  the  people  the  influence 
sod  authority  of  the  holy  see,  haye  greatly  contributed  to  the 
emancipaiion  of  the  human  race.  Such  are  the  '*  FacetisB  "  of 
Poggio,  and  the  writings  of  Burchiello,  Pulci,  and  Franco. 
To  sQDie  of  these  works  Uie  newly-inyented  art  of  printing  gaye 
a  more  general  circulation.  Of  the  "  Facetiie,'*  upwards  of  ten 
editioDS  were  printed  in  the  last  thirty  years  of  the  fifteenth 
centarr.  They  were  also  published  at  Antwerp  and  Leipsic  ; 
an  eyident  proof,  in  that  early  state  of  the  art  of  printing,  that 
the  work  had  obtained  great  celebrity,  not  only  in  Italy,  but 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  Christendom." 

If  the  foregoing  instances  of  a  rising  spirit  of  opposition  to 
the  R<wp^*»  see  were  not  sufficient  to  show  the  decided  hostility 
which  already  subsisted  between  literature  and  superstition,  it 
would  he  easy  to  multiply  them  from  the  works  of  odier  writers ; 
hot  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  animadyersions,  or  the 
ndienle,  of  all  the  learned  men  of  the  time  could  haye  brought 
the  priesthood  into  contempt,  if  its  members  had  not  by  their 
own  misconduct  afforded  substantial  grounds  for  such  imputa- 
tioos.  That  a  yery  general  relaxation  not  only  of  ecclesiastical 
daopline,  but  of  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  clergy,  had 
tsken  place,  is  a  fact,  for  the  proof  of  which  it  is  not  necessary 
to  search  beyond  the  records  of  the  church  itself.  Eyen  in  the 
eooncQ  of  the  Lateran,  GKoyanni  Francesco  Pico,  the  nephew  of 
the  odebrated  Pico  of  Mirandola,  deliyered  an  oration  under 
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the  sanction  of  tliat  Assembly,  in  wkicli  he  inyeighed,  with  great 
bitterness,  ttgainst  the  avarice,  the  Inxnry,  Hie  ambition,  and 
the  misconduct  of  those  ecclenastics  who  ought  to  hare  sup* 
ported  the  dignity  of  the  church,  not  only  by  llieir  intrinsic 
merit  aild  virtue,  but  by  the  regularity  and  decency  of  their 
deportment.*  Yet  more  remarkcu>le  are  the  acknowledgments 
contained  in  the  decree  of  the  eleventh  session  of  the  same 
council,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  ministers  of  religion  'were 
accustomed  not  only  to  live  in  a  state  of  publie  concabinage, 
but  even  to  derive  a  part  of  their  emoluments  from  permitting 
to  others  a  conduct  similar  to  that  in  wiiich  they  themaelTes 
indulged.! 

The  dangerous  consequences  that  would  inevitably  leenlt 
from  so  full  an  ezposuriB  of  the  miscondttct  and  crimes  of  the 
clergy  were  early  perceived.  But  instead  of  applying  the  only 
radical  and  effectual  remedy  to  the  evil,  by  introducing  a  refonna- 
tion  in  their  morals  and  their  Hves,  the  pontiffiB  lind  cardinala  of 
the  church  thought  it  more  expedient  to  endeavour  to  silence 
reproach  by  severe  denunciations  and  exempUiy  punishment. 
During  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  lY.  regulations  were  esta- 
blished for  preventing  the  printing  of  any  work,  except  aneh 
as  was  preriously  licensed  by  an  Officer  appointed  foit  thht 
purpose  ;  and  in  the  tenth  session  of  the  council  of  Lateran,, 
it  was  decreed,  that  ho  one,  under  the  penalty  of  exoom- 
munication;  should  dare  to  pubUsh  any  new  work  without  tlie 
approbation  either  of  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  place,  or 
of  the  holy  inquisition  ;  injunctions  which  clearly  demonstrate, 
that  the  promtdgation  of  such  works  was  supposed  to  hare  a 
powerful  tendency  towards  alienating  the  minds  of  the  people 
froni  the  Roman  see;  although  it  may  well  be  doubted, 
whether  the  coercive  measures  adopted  to  prevent  their  disper-' 
sion,  did  not  increase  the  evil  which  they  were  intended  to 
correct. 

The  important  schism  which  Occurred  at  this  period  was 
also  preceded,  and  perhaps  in  some  degree  foomoted,  by 
another  circumstance  not  hitherto  explicitly  noticed.      With 

*  lluB  piece  if  gitea  in  Uie  Fktcic.  Rcram  Ezpetend.  et  Fn^end.  torn.  L 
p.  417. 
fas.  Condi,  torn.  xiv.  p.  802. 
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the  reaioratibn  of  ancient  learning,  the  doctrines  of  the  ancient 
philoaoplierd,  and  the  mythology  of  the  pagan  world,  were 
again    reyiyed.      In  almost   aU  the  utuTersitieB  and  public 
schools   of  Italy,   the  studies  of  divinity  and  ecclesiastical 
jurisprudence  were  rivalled  by,  or  intermixed  with  the  acquire- 
menta  of  poetry  and  classical  literature.      In  proportion  as  the 
beanUes  of  style  displayed  by  the  authors  of  antiquity  began 
to  be  perceived,  the  Iti&lian  scholars  rejected  as  barbarous  the 
Ladnitj  of  the  middle  ages,  and  In  all  their  compositions 
attempted  to  emulate  those  elegances  which  they  had  learnt 
to  admire.     The  abstruse  ihysteries  and  peculiar  dogmas  of 
the   CliHstian  faith  were  elucidated,   or  enveloped,   in  the 
langnage  of  Cicero,  oir  of  Yirgil  \  and  even  the  divine  persons 
of  die  Trinity  and  the  Holy  V irgin  were  identified  with  the 
divitiittea  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.      The   Father  was 
denominated  Jove,  or  Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus ;  the  Son, 
Apollo,    or  ^scuiapius ;    and  tne  Virgin,    Diana.      Of  the 
great  extent  to  which  this  extraordinary  practice  was  carried; 
i  eompeieiit  Ideii  may  be  formed  froni  the  specimen  ^ven  by 
Brtenns  of  ii  sermon  at  which  he  was  himself  present,  and 
which  iras  preached  before  Julius  II.  and  the  cardinals  and 
prelates  of  his  court.*     The  subject  of  the  discourse  was  the 
snfferingB  and  death  of  Christ.     The  orator  commenced  with 
an  eologiuffi  on  tlie  pope,  whom  he  designated  as  Jove,  and 
represented  lis  vibrating  in  his  omnipotent  right  hand  the 
inevitable  Hghtning,  and  regulating  the  concerns  of  the  uni- 
verse bj  his  nod.      In  adverting  to  the  death  of  Christ,  he 
reminded  his  audience  of  the  examples  of  the  Dedi  and  of 
Cortios,  who  for  the  safety  of  th^r  country  devoted  themselves 
to  the  Infernal  gods;  nor  did  he  omit  to  mention  with  due 
hotimir  Cecrops,  Mehscius,  Iphigenia,  and  others  who  pre- 
ferred the  welfare  of  their  country  to  their  own  existence.      In 
moving  bis  audience  to  compassionate  the  fato  of  the  great 
Author  of  their  religion,  he  reminded  them  that  the  ancients 
had  ittimoftaiised  iheiir  heroes  and  benefactors  by  erecting 
statnes  to  Iheir  memory,  or  decreeing  to  them  dirine  honours  ; 
▼failst  the  ingratitode   of  the  Jews  had  treated  with  every 
degree    6f  ignoininy  the   Saviour  of  mankind,   and  finally 

*  EnMni  CitforaniuiiiB,  p.  43.  Ed,  Tolow^  1620. 
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doomed  bim  to  tlie  oobl  The  dnth  of  Christ  wm  thea  ccm- 
pored  with  tliat  of  other  excelleDt  and  ionoceat  men  who  had 
suilered  far  the  poUie  benefit,  and  reminded  the  orator  of 
Soentes  and  of  Phocion«  who,  without  hdng  gniltj  of  any  arime, 
were  oompeDed  to  perish  bj  the  &tal  draogfat ;  of  Epaminondas, 
who,  Bher  all  his  glorious  deeds,  was  reduoed  to  the  necessit j 
of  defending  himself  as  a  criminal;  of  Soipio,  who  was 
rewarded  for  his  incalculable  serrioes  bj  exile ;  and  of  Aiisti- 
des,  who  was  compeDed  to  relinqiiish  his  conntry  because  he 
had  been  dignified  with  the  title  <tf  the  Jusi.  When  such  was 
the  conduct  of  the  public  preachers  of  religioD,  it  can  excite  no 
surprise  that  Pontano  Sanazzaro,  and  other  distinguished 
Latin  writers  of  the  times,  should  haye  adnutted  throughout 
all  their  poetical  works,  as  well  on  sacred  subjects  as  profisne, 
a  constant  reference  to  the  mythologj  of  the  pagan  world ; 
or  that  Marullus  should  have  written  a  series  of  hymns, 
»dd>«»ed.  with  erery  Mmtiment  of  piety  and  Toneration.  to  the 
deities  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.'" 

The  unfayourable  effect  which  these  circumstances  must  hare 
produced,  as  well  on  the  minds  of  the  populace,  as  on  the  great 
scholars  and  dignified  ecclesiastics  of  the  time,  may  readily  be 
conceiyed  ;  but  the  injury  thus  done  to  the  cause  of  tiie  Romish 
religion  by  the  mixture  of  paganism,  was,  perhaps,  yet  inferior  to 
that  which  was  occasioned  by  the  reriyal  of  the  Platonic  philo- 
sophy ;  the  doctrines  of  which  were,  at  this  period,  embraced 
by  many  persons  of  great  rank  and  learning  witii  peculiar 
eamestnesB.  Besides  the  yarious  systems  of  etiiics,  physics, 
and  metaphysics,  which  may  be  traced  in  tiie  writings  of  Plato 
and  his  followers,  they  also  contain  a  system  of  theology,  diff<^- 
ing,  as  may  be  expected,  in  many  important  points  from  that  of 
the  Romish  church.  As  opposed  to  the  Christian  idea  of  the 
Trinity,  the  Platonists  assert  the  notion  of  pure  theism,  ex- 
pressly maintaining  the  unity  of  the  Diyine  Being.  Instead  of 
the  rewards  of  heayen,  and  the  punishments  of  hell,  the  human 
soul  is  represented  by  them  as  haying  been  united  with  imper- 
fect matter,  and  placed  here  in  a  state  of  probation ;  wh»^,  by 
constant  struggling  to  rise  aboye  the  passions  of  sense,  it  is  at 
length  disengaged  from  its  degra^g  combination,  and  restored 
to  its  original  splendour.  Eyen  in  admitting  the  doctrine  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  the  followers  of  Plato  differ  greatly 
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from  the  received  opinions  of  the  Chriatian  Church.  With  the 
fonaer,  the  soul  is  a  portion  of  the  Divinity  himself.  Accord^ 
'mg  to  the  latter,  it  is  a  distinct  and  peculiar  heing,  the  ohject 
of  paniflhinent  or  reward.  The  lahours  of  .Marsilio  Ficino,  of 
Pico  of  Ifirandda,  of  his  nephew  Gian  Francesco,  of  (^irolamo 
BeniTieni,  and  others,  had  contributed  to  diffuse  these  doctrines 
among  the  learned  and  polite  ;  but  the  great  patron,  and  per< 
hapB  the  most  powerful  advocate  of  this  sect,  was  Lorenzo  de' 
Medid,  tlie  father  of  the  pontiff,  whose  writings  contain  frequent 
sQuttons  to  the  refined  notions  of  the  Platonists,  and  whose 
pieeea  on  religious  subjects,  instead  of  conforming  to  the 
dogmas  of  the  church,  are  evidently  founded  on,  and  greatly 
iOostnite,  the  principles  of  this  theology.^' 

As  the  opndons  of  these  modem  Platonists  were,  however, 
originally  adopted  only  by  speculative  men,  who  had  the  dis- 
cretion not  to  attempt  the  formation  of  an  ostensible  sect,  they 
were  not  only  tolerated,  but  considered  as  favourable  to  many 
of  die  more  mysterious  doctrines  of  the  Christian  &ith.  A 
great  number  of  persons,  of  considerable  talents  and  learning, 
became  the  avowed  teachers  of  these  opinions,  and  the  inculca- 
tion of  them  was  established,  as  a  branch  of  education,  in 
almost  every  university  in  Italy.  Even  the  supreme  pontiff  was 
himself  supposed  to  be  more  favourable  to  them  tlum  to  those 
acienees  wluch,  it  has  been  observed,  would  better  have  be- 
come his  dignity  and  his  character.  The  scepticism  and 
indifference  whidi  were  thus  introduced,  relaxed  in  a  great 
degree  the  severity  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  afforded  a 
wider  scope  for  those  inquiries,  the  result  of  which  was  so  in- 
jurioos  to  the  interests  of  the  Roman  chureh.  The  danger, 
however,  became  at  length  too  evident  to  remain  unnoticed, 
and  in  the  eighth  session  of  the  council  of  Lateran,  held  under 
Leo  X.,  it  was  declared  by  a  solenm  decree,  that  the  soul  of 
man  is  immortal,  and  that  different  bodies  are  not  actuated 
by  a  portion  of  the  same  soul,  but  that  each  has  a  soul  peculiar 
to  itsdf.  It  was  also  ordered,  that  all  persons  professing  to 
teach  the  doctrines  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  should  explun 
in  what  respects  the  same  differed  from  the  established  faith, 
and  particularly  as  to  the  immortality  and  the  unity  of  the  soul, 
the  eternity  of  the  world,  and  similar  subjects ;  and  should  en- 
deavour to  inculcate  the  truths  of  religion,  and  invalidate  the 
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objeetioiiB  wbieh  might  be  niMd  agAiost  them,  to  ihe  utmost 
of  their  power.  In  the  stme  Beesioii  it  was  alsodeereed,  Ihiit 
no  person  intetided  for  aeered  orden  should  derote  mote  than 
ftfe  yean  to  the  atiidiea  of  poetry  and  phfloeophy  ;  but,  that  at 
the  end  of  thAt  period,  he  ahoold  diligently  apply  himaelf  to 
the  acienees  of  theology  and  eedeslaBtieal  jnnspmdence  ;  in 
order  that  he  might  be  enabled,  thereby,  to  eorreet  the  errors 
whidi  he  might  hare  imbibed  flrom  his  fl^itier  pnrraita.* 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  elfeet  of  time  and  nmllar 
preeantiona,  had  they  been  early  adopted  and  T^flantly  en- 
ioneed,  they  were  now  too  late.  A  general  ^irit  of  inqniiyand 
diwiatiafftction  had  already  diflbaed  itadf  throoghoot  all  Christ- 
endom ;  and  a  proper  opportunity  ilone  was  watittng  to  edl  it 
£orth  and  direet  it  to  tome  eertain  point.  With  the  eanaee  be- 
fore stated,  as  having  oontribnted  to  ezeite  this  spirit,  and 
nhieh  appear  not  to  hare  been  obserred,  or  tnffidenfly  insisted 
on,  by  former  writers,  many  others  nndonbtedly  eonetirred. 
Among  these  may  be  ennmen^ed  the  long  sehism  o^  the  ^urch 
of  Rome  in  the  foorteenth  eentory,  the  miaeondnet  of  Alexan- 
der YI.  and  of  Jnlins  II.,  the  nsntpations  and  eneroachmetits  of 
the  deigy  on  the  rights  of  the  laity,  the  Tonalt^  ci  the  Eomaa 
eonrt ;  and  abore  all,  periiaps,  the  general  progresa  of  liberal 
atodies,  and  the  happy  inr^tion  c^  the  art  of  printing.  It 
would,  indeed,  be  absmd  to  suppose,  thai  without  some  power- 
ful predisposing  cireomstanoes,  the  e£F<Mt8  of  an  obscnre  in- 
diridnal  oould  hare  effected  so  important  a  rerolation  in  the 
ecclesiastical  worid.  But  if  Luther  did  not  contribnte  all  tbe 
materials  of  the  immense  blaze  which  now  burst  fortii,  he  eer- 
tainlT  applied  the  spark  which  called  them  into  aetiTity ;  nor 
could  the  great  worii  of  reformation  have  been  intrusted  to  a 
more  uhconqnerable  spirit  or  a  more  intrq»id  heart. 

The  immediate  occasion  of  this  grand  dissension  haa  been 
generally  attributed*  by  the  Protestant  writers,  to  the  miscon- 
duct and  rapacity  of  Leo  X.,  whose  unbounded  extraraganoe  in 
the  gratification  of  his  taste  for  luxury,  magnificence,  and  ei- 
pense,  as  well  as  his  liberality  in  promoting  worka  of  genius  and 
of  art,  had  exhausted  the  pontifical  treasury,  and  induced  him 
to  hare  reconrse  to  new  meUiods  lor  its  replenishment.     On  tbe 

*  S.  a  Goodlia,  torn.  xir.  p.  188. 
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eootrary,  the  adherents  to  .the  ancient  discipline,  ahzious  for  the 
kmoiir  of  the  ehnrch,  in  the  person  of  its  chief  minister,  have 
esdesfoiired  to  show  that  Leo  had  mnch  more  commendahle  oh- 
JMts  in  Tiew  ;  and  that  the  real  motive  of  soliciting  ibe  aid  of 
the  Christian  world  hj  the  sale  of  indulgences,  was  for  the  pur* 
pose  avowed  in  the  brief  Itself,  the  completion  of  the  immense 
£iliric  of  S.  Peter's,  begun  on  so  magnificent  a  scale  by  Ju« 
lios  II.    That  this  was  an  object  of  his  nnremittinff  attention 
kanng  the  whole  of  his  pontificate,  appears,  indeed,  from  au- 
thentic doeuments ;  and  the  astonishing  expenses  thus  incurred 
hid  eevtainlj  bontributed,  with  other  causes  before  noticed,  to 
ioeretse  the  neeessitj  for  ficuiher  supplies.*    The  grant,  by  the 
fcntifi^  of  a  portion  of  the  profits  to  arise  by  the  sale  of  indul* 
geoees  to  his  aister  Maddalena,  asserted  by  Guicciardini  and 
Frs.  Paolo,  as  it  would  have  convicted  the  pope  of  a. direct  and 
ncrilegions  misapplication  of  the  revenues  of  the  church,  has 
been  the  snbject  of  particular  examination  by  a  Roman  prelate, 
who  had  the  custody  of  the  papal  archives,  and  who  has  posi- 
imlj  asserted  the  falsity  of  this  pretended  donation  ;  of  which 
00  memorial  whatever  appears  in  the  records  of  that  period.^ 
That  there  was  any  degree  of  novel^  in  the  method  adopted  by 
Leo,  of  obtaining  a  temporary  aid  to  the  revenues  of  the  church 
hy  the  dispensation  of  indulgences,  may  be  denied  with  still 
pester  confidence  ;  it  being  certain,  that  these  measures  had 
Men  resorted  to  as  early  as  the  year  1100,  when  Urban  II. 
grsnted  a  plenary  indulgence  and  remission  of  sins  to  all  such 
penons  as  should  join  in  the  crusades,  to  liberate  the  sepulchre 
tf  Christ  from  the  hands  of  the  infidels.    Hence  it  became  cua> 
tomsry  to  gruit  them  also  to  such,  as  without  adventuring  in 
^^  own  persons,  should  provide  a  soldier  for  these  expeditions ; 
end  from  tnis  origin,  the  transition  was  easy  to  any  other  pur- 
pou  which  the  Roman  church  had  in  riew. 

In  admitting,  however,  that  Leo  did  not  in  this  instance  ex- 
^the  acknowledged  limits  of  his  authority,  there  is  good 
f^uon  to  suppose  that  he  did  not  suflEicientiy  proride  against  the 
enormities  sad  abuses  to  which  the  distribution  of  these  indul- 
guioes  was  likely  to  give  rise ;  and  that  his  oonomissarieo,  Ar- 
eittbddo  and  Tetsd^  who,  under  the  authority  of  Albert  of 

*  Sfckeodorf,  lib.  i.  teet.  t.  p.  11* 
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BraadeDbnififa,  elector  of  Ments,  were  intnnted  with  this  criti- 
cal employ,  not  only  conTerted  it  to  their  own  emohiment»  but 
by  employing  ignorant  monka  of  loose  Utos  and  abandoned  man- 
ners, brought  tibe  dispensationa  and  indolgencea  of  the  ohurch, 
and  even  the  church  itself  and  the  sapreme  pontiff,  into  discredit 
and  disgrace.*  It  must  also  be  aUowed,  that  if  the  measmres  thus 
adopted  by  Leo,  intrinsically  considered,  afford  no  very  serious 
imputation  on  his  public  or  privato  character,  the  time  at  which 
he  resorted  to  such  an  expedient  is  no  additional  proof  of  that 
prudence  and  that  sagacity  which  all  parties  hare  so  liberally 
conceded  to  him.     AAer  the  efforts  which  had  been  made  to- 
wards the  improvement  of  the  human  mind,  and  to  which  Leo 
had  himself  so  powerfdlly  contributed,  he  ought  to  have  been 
aware,  that  those  gross  pretensions  to  ihe  exercise  of  divine 
powers,  which  had  imposed  on  the  credulity  of  the  middle  ages, 
were  no  longer  likely  to  be  tolerated.     It  is,  indeed,  very  re- 
markable, that  Luther  himself,  who  was  an  excellent  scholar, 
and  well  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers, was  a  warm  advocate  of  those  very  doctrines  which  Leo  and 
his  progenitors  had  introduced  and  encouraged,  and  that  he  pub- 
licly supported  the  opinions  of  Plato  as  opposed  to  those  of 
Aristotle  ;*  but  probably  Leo  did  not  suspect  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  remote  part  of  Saxony  had  attained  a  degree  of  illu- 
mination, which  he  considered  as  peculiar  to  a  few  men  of  emi- 
nence and  learning  in  Italy.     As  all  authority  both  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  is  founded  m^«ly  on  opinion,  reg^utl  tnust  be  had 
by  those  in  power  to  the  character  and  spirit  of  the  times  ;  a 
want  of  due  attention  to  this  important  maxim  brought  Charles  I. 
to  the  scaffold,  and  overturned  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
long-established  fabric  of  the  Roman  church.  « 

The  first  measures  adopted  by  Luther,^  who  was  then  a 
young  doctor  of  theology,  and  a  preacher  in  the  city  of  Wittem- 
berg,  in  opposing  the  sale,  or,  as  it  was  more  decently  called, 
the  promulgation  of  indulgences,  was  the  cautioning  his  hearers 
against  the  imposition  attempted  to  be  practised  on  their  credu- 
lity ;  in  which  he  professes,  that  so  far  from  thinking  that  he 
should  incur  reproof,  he  expected  to  have  found  himself  warmly 
{Mitronixed  by  the  pope»  who  had  in  his  decretals  explicitly 

•  PklUT.  Condi,  di  Trento,  p.  69. 
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eondenmed  tbe  indecent  rapacity  of  the  collectors.  On  the 
sioe  Bobj^t  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Albert  of  Brandenbargb, 
elector  of  Mentz,  apprising  Him  of  the  consequences  likely  to 
resiilt  from  the  scandalous  sale  of  indulgences,  and  requesting 
Ids  interference  in  preventing  them.*  These  remonstrances 
were,  hovreyer,  disregarded  ;  nor  was  it  likely  that  they  would 
produce  on  the  elector  the  effect  intended,  as  he  had  stipulated 
with  the  pope,  that  he  should  retain  one-half  of  the  income 
deriTed  from  indulgences  for  his  own  use  ;  a  circumstance  with 
which  Luther  was  not  at  that  time  acquainted.  Finding  these 
measures  ineflfectual,  he  published  ninety-five  brief  propositions, 
wbich  he  had  read  in  the  great  church  at  Wittemberg,  on  the 
ere  (^  An  Saints,  in  the  year  1517,  the  chief  object  of  which 
was  to  show,  that  the  pope  hath  power  to  remit  no  other  penal- 
ties than  such  as  he  hath  power  to  impose,  and  that  every  truly 
penitent  Christian  is  released  from  his  offences  without  the 
fonnality  of  an  absolution.  Adverting  to  the  pretext  that  the 
monies  received  were  intended  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  and 
c<xnpleting  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  Luther  observed  that  the 
pope,  out  of  his  unbounded  wealth,  might,  if  he  chose,  finish  it 
lumself ;  and  that  he  ought  rather  to  sell  the  church  to  succour 
^e  distresses  of  those  who  were  called  upon  to  contribute, 
than  to  erect  it  with  the  flesh  and  blood  of  those  committed  to 
his  charge.  These  bold  opinions' were,  however,  rendered  less 
offensive  by  the  form  in  which  they  were  expressed,  as  subjects 
of  doubt  rather  than  of  positive  assertion,  as  well  as  by  the 
cipress  avowal  of  the  author,  that  he  was  ready  on  all  occa- 
sions to  submit  himself  and  his  opinions  to  the  decision  of  the 
Mj  church  ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  not  only  printed  and 
dispersed  his  propositions  throughout  all  Gbimany,  but  con- 
tinued to  enforce  by  his  preaching  the  same  sentiments  which 
be  had  expressed  by  his  pen. 

No  sooner  had  the  propositions  of  Luther  found  their  way  to 
Franckfort,  than  John  Tetzel,  the  Dominican  monk  who  had 
been  mtrusted  by  the  elector  of  Mentz  as  his  principal  agent 
in  the  promulgation  of  indulgences,  and  who  then  executed  the 
^'ffico  of  inquisitor  in  that  place,  endeavoured  to  counteract 
th^r  effects  ;  first,  by  publishing  a  set  of  counter-propositions 
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bj  way  of  replj,  and  next,  by  burning  tboae  of  Lather  in  public. 
These  Yiolent  proceedings  only  served  to  excite  an  equal  degree 
of  Yitdence  in  the  friends  of  Luther  at  Wittemberg,  wno  having 
collected  together  the  publication  of  T.etzel»  committed  to  the 
flames  eight  huudred  copies  in  the  public  square  of  thikt  fdtj  ; 
a  circumstance  which  Luther  had  the  moderation  to  rcgipet,  liod 
^hicb  he  asserts  occurred  without  his  knowledge,  or  even  that 
of  the  duke  and  the  magistrates  of  the  pkce.* 

The  brief  animadversions  of  Johaimes  Eociufl*  vice-chaa- 
ceUor  of  Ingoldstadt,  as  they  consisted  rather  of  reproaches 
and  abuse  than  of  argument,  so  far  from  tendiug  to  bopvuice 
the  adherents  to  Luther  of  their  error,  failed  even  in  obtainipg 
the  approbation  of  his  adversaries  ;  many  of  whom  have 
acknowledged  that  ihey  were  rathei^  calcidated  to  increase, 
than  to  remedy  the  evils  which  they  were  intended  to  prevent. 
Anpther  opponent  to  Luther  appeared  in  Silvestro  Prierio, 
master  of  the  i^postolic  palace,  but  this  officer,,  a  part  of  whose 
duty  it  was  to  Ucense  the  publication  of  books,  could  not  divest 
himself  of  his  professional  importance  ;  and,  instead  0(f  answer- 
ing the  arguments  of  Luther,  thought  it  sufficient  to  assert 
that  they  were  heretical.t  The  reply  of  Luther  to  this  work 
produced  another  publication  from  Pnerio,  in  which  he  in- 
cautiously exalted  the  authority  of  the  pope  above  both  the 
councils  and  the  Qanons  of  the  church,  and  affirmed  that  the 
whole  force  of  the  sacred  writings  depended  on  his  authority. 
This  was  more  than  the  patience  of  Luther  could  support. 
In  a  short  address  to  his  readers,  he  rudely  asserts  that  the 
book  of  Prierio  is  such  a  compound  of  Ues  and  blasphe^nies, 
that  it  can  only  be  the  work  of  the  devil ;  and  that  if  the  pope 
and  cardinals  countenance  such  doctrines,  Rome  must  be  the 
seat  of  Antichrist.^ 

These  disputations  were  regarded  by  Leo  without  a^y  great 
apprehensions ;  and,  perhaps,  he  might  derive  some  amuse- 
ment from  the  violence  of  the  contendmg  parties.  Nor  would 
this  bring  upon  him  the  charge  of  either  levity  or  inattention, 
for  it  can  scarcely  be  allowed  that  he  had  hitherto  any  serious 
cause  of  alarm.    After  having  just  escaped  with  his  Ufe  from 

*  Seckend. ;  lib.  i.  eec  xii.  pp.  24,  25.         f  PaHavicino,  cap.  vi.  p.  65. 

X  Lath.  Op.  vol.  i.  p.  54,  b. 
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tJie  machinations  of  iho  collie  of  cardinals,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  lie  g%Te  himself  little  concern  at  the  proceedings  of  Luther 
io  Grermanj,  or  that  he  rejoiced  that  the  danger,  whateyer  it 
might  be,  was  at  least  remoTod  to  a  greater  <£stance.     "  We 
maj  now,*'  said  he,  "  live  in  quiet,  for  t>tie  axe  is  ta^cen  from 
the  root,  and  applied  to  the  branches/*    In  fact^  |ho  church 
iras  at  this  period  in  i^  greatest  credit  and  respectability. 
The  pergonal  character  of  the  pontiff  stood  high  throughout  all 
Burope*    He  was  surrounded  at  home,  and  represented  abroad, 
by  inen  of  the  greatest  eminence.    The  sovereigns  of  Christen- 
dom vied  with  each  other  in  manifesting  their  obedienco  to  tho 
holy  see  ;  even  Luther  himself  had  written  to  the  pope  i^  the 
most  respectful  terms,  transmitting  to  him,  imder  the  title  of 
Re9ohUione$,  a  fuQ  explanation  of  his  propositions,  submittu^ 
not  only  his  writings,  but  his  life  to  his  disposal,  and  decla^g 
that  he  would  regard  whatever  proceeded  from  him  as  delivered 
by  Christ  himself.*^    Under  such  circumstances,  how  was  it 
possible  for  Leo,  unless  he  had  been  endowe4  with  a  greater 
portion  of  the  prophetic  spirit  than  had  been  conferred  on  any 
of  his  predecessors,  to  foresee  that  the  efforts  of  an  obscure 
monk,  in  a  comer  of  Germany,  would  effect  a  schism  in  the 
hierarchy  which  would  detach  from  its  obedience  to  the  Roman 
see  one  half  of  the  Christian  world?     When,  however,  Leo 
found  his  interference  necessary,  his  first  impulse  was  rather 
to  soothe  and  pacify  Luther,  than  to  irritate  him  by  severity 
to  farther  acts  of  disobedience  ;  for  which  purpose  he  wrote  to 
Jdm  Staupitz,  vicar-general  of  the  AHgustines,  directing  him 
to  endeavour  tq  reconcile  his  refractoiy  brother  by  admonitory 
letters,  written  by  some  persons  of  integrity  and  good  sense, 
which  be  did  not  doubt  would  soon  extinguish  the  newly-Undled 
flame.     The  effect  which  might  have  been  produced  on  the 
mind  of  Luther  by  the  moderation  of  the  pontiff  was,  however, 
counteracted  by  the  violence  and  intemperance  of  the  interested 
xealots  who  undercook  to  defend  the  cause  of  the  church  ;  and 
who  also,  as  has  been  conjectured  by  more  judicious  writers^  by 
prematurely  representing   Luther  as  a  heretic,  forced   him 
at  length  to  become^  one.t    The   scholastic   disputations,  or 

*  Luth.  Op.  torn.  i.  p.  65. 

f  FiUaticfaio,  p.  65.    Erasmus  &voun  tbe  same  opinion,  when,  speaking  of 
LAtbcr,  ht  lays,  "  Qui  nunc  bellando,  Vslbitor  (kctus  e»V — Epist.  lib.  xzi. 
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«i  VvmatC!  ttssertions  of  Teizel,  EcdoB,  and  Prierio,  were  ill  cai- 
^•>IM«(^  ^  oppose  the  strong  reasonings  on  which  Luther  relied 
^  >^  dissent ;  but  if  they  did  not  discredit  his  doctrines  by 
^\yf»fi  arguments,  they  exasperated  his  temper  by  their  abuse, 
^  tiAiA  a  degree,  that  he  was  no  longer  satisfied  with  defend- 
^  vktoriottsly  the  ground  which  he  had  already  assumed,  but, 
y^iTf^ing  the  war  into  the  products  of  his  adyersaries,  b^^an 
«^ih  an  unsparing  hand  to  lay  waste  all  that  seemed  to 
,^|i»ose  his  course. 

^ut  whateyer  might  have  been  the  moderation  or  the  ne^li- 
jptkce  of  the  pontiff,  who  from  one  or  the  other  of  these  causes 
was  certainly  not  disposed  to  use  sererity,  he  was  not  long  per- 
mitted to  regard  these  proceedings  with  indifference.  The  effect 
produced  in  Germany  by  the  writings  of  Luther  had  already 
excited  great  alarm  among  the  f aithM  adherents  to  the  chnxtsh. 
His  opinions  were  espoused  by  many  men  of  acknowledged  in- 
tegrity and  learning,  and  seyeral  persons  of  high  rank  bad 
manifested  a  partiality  to  his  cause.    Among  the  latter  was  bis 
soyereign,  Frederick,  elector  of  Saxony,  a  prince  of  great  per- 
sonal worth,  who  not  only  tolerated  Luiher  in  his  dominions, 
but  was  strongly  disposed  io  protect  him  agunst  the  attacks  of 
his  adyersaries.     These  daring  innoyations  at  length  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  emperor  elect,  Maximilian,  who,  at  a  diet  held 
at  Augsburg,  in  the  year  1518,  inyeighed  against  the  pro- 
moters of  them,  and  afterwards  address^  a  letter  to  the  pope, 
requiring  his  immediate  interference,  and  promimng  to  giye  a 
full  effect  throughout  his  dominions  to  all  such  measures  as  the 
head  of  the  church  should  think  proper  to  adopt.^    Before  the 
arriyal  of  this  letter,  Leo  had,  howeyer,  by  the  means  of  Giro- 
lamo  de  Genutiis,  auditor  of  the  chamber  and  bishop  of  Ascola, 
addressed  a  monitory  to  Luther,  commanding  him  to  appei^r  at 
Rome  within  the  space  oi  sixty  days,  and  defend  himadf  from 
the  imputations  charged  against  him  in  respect  of  his  doctrtnes.^ 
But  after  the  pope  had  been  thus  reminded  of  his  duty  by  a 
secular  prince,  he  thought  it  adyisable  to  resort  to  mwe  eiE^ 
cious  measures  ;  and  without  waiting  for  the  expiration  of  the 
sixty  days,  he  sent  instractions  to  Tomaso  de  Vio,  cardinal  of 
Gaeta,  his  legate  at  the  imperial  court,  to  call  Luther  persoii- 

*  Tbii  monitoiy  mi  dated  the  Mteiitli  of  Anguit,  ]518. 
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iSj  before  him,  and  in  case  lio  should  persist  in  his  heretical 
opinioaB  to  detain  him  untU  he  should  receive  further  orders 
from  Rome  respecting  him.  Of  these  hasty  and  inconsistent 
proceedings  Luther  complained  with  apparent  justice  ;  alleging, 
that  instead  of  sixty  days,  only  sixteen  had  intenrened  between 
the  date  of  the  monitory  and  that  of  the  brief  to  the  cardinal  of 
Gaeta ;  and  that  he  had  not  eren  had  notice  of  the  monitory 
before  he  was  thus  condemned.  The  letter  to  the  cardinal  of 
Gaeta  was  accompanied  by  another  from  Leo  to  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  informing  him  that  he  had  sent  instructions  to  the  car- 
dinal how  to  proceed  in  this  important  business  ;  and  exhorting 
the  elector  to  submit  in  a  matter  of  an  ecclesiastical  nature  to 
the  suggestions  of  the  cardinal,  and  use  his  endeavours,  if  re- 
quired, that  Luther  should  be  delivered  up  to  him  to  be  sent  to 
Rome ;  at  the  same  time  assuring  him  that  if  Luther  was  found 
innocent  he  should  return  home  in  safety  ;  and  that  the  pontiff 
WIS  mercifully  inclined,  and  would  not  refuse  his  pardon  to  a 
fiincere  penitent. 

Luther  now  found  himself  under  considerable  difSculties. 
On  an  open  resistance  of  the  pontifical  aufhority  he  had  not 
ret  perhaps  fully  resolved  ;   and  the  avowal  of  such  an  act  of 
disobedience  would  infallibly  deprive  him  of  the  support  of  a 
considerable  part  of  his  friends,  who,  in  opposing  the  abuses 
of  the  Roman  court,  had  not  yet  determindl  on  a  total  separa- 
tion from  the  church.      On  the  other  hand,  to  comply  with  the 
mandate,  and  to  submit  his  opinions  to  the  master  of  the 
pontifical  palace,  with  whom  he  had  carried  on  a  controversy 
which  had  terminated  in  the  most  violent  abuse,  could  only 
lead  either  to  the  total  sacrifice  of  his  conscience  and  character, 
or  to  his  being  prematTU*ely  associated  to  the  glorious  train  of 
SttiiyrB.*     In  this  emergency  he  endeavoured  to  steer  a 
oiidcQe  course,  and  whilst  ho  acknowledged  the  authority  of 
the  pope,  entreated  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  make  his 
defence  before  a  competent  jurisdiction  in  some  part  of  Germany. 
His  request  was  enforced  by  a  public  letter  to  Leo  X.  from  the 
oaivenity  of  Wittemberg,  and  by  the  earnest  application  of  the 
Sector  <i  Saxony  to  the  cardinal  of  Gaeta  ;  in  consequence  of 

* 

*  The  penons  ^pointed  tohev  him  were  his  ayowed  advcmries,  tho  hisliop 
<f  Axnlft  nd  Silvcttro  Pricrio.    Seckend.  lec  xri  p.  41. 
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which,  the  pope  delegated  to  the  cardinal  foil  authority  to  hear 
the  defence  of  Luthcr»  and,  on  his  retracting  his  errors  with 
cordial  penitence,  to  receive  him  again  into  the  unity  of  the 
church.* 

Having  thus  obtained  his  purpose,  in  being  allowed  an 
opportunity  of  defending  his  doctrines  without  repairing  to 
Rome,  Lutiier  undertook  his  journey  to  Augsburg,  poor  and  on 
foot,  if  we  are  literally  to  believe  his  own  narrative.'^  On  tho 
eve  of  his  departure  on  this  expedition,  so  hazardous  to  himself, 
and  so  important  in  its  consequences  to  the  Christian  world,  ho 
wrote  a  short  letter  to  his  intimate  Mend  Melancthon,  which 
strongly  marks  the  intrepidity  of  his  character.  "  I  know 
nothing  new  or  extraordinary  here,"  says  he,  "except  that  I 
am  become  the  subject  of  conversation  throughout  the  whole 
city,  and  that  every  one  wishes  to  see  the  man  who  is  to  he  the 
victim  of  such  a  conflagration.  You  will  act  your  part  properly, 
as  you  have  always  done  ;  and  teach  the  youth  intrusted  to 
your  care.  I  go,  for  you,  and  for  them,  to  be  sacrificed,  if  it 
should  BO  please  God.  I  rather  choose  to  perish,  and  what  is 
more  afflicting,  to-be  for  ever  deprived  even  of  your  society, 
than  to  retract  what  I  have  already  justly  asserted,  or  to  be 
the  means  of  affording  tho  stupid  adversaries  of  all  liberal 
studies  an  opportunity  of  accomplishing  their  purpose.'*  t 

After  his  arrival  at  Augsburg,  whither  he  brought  reoom> 
mendatory  letters  from  the  elector  of  Saxony,  he  remained 
three  days  before  he  had  an  interview  with  the  cardinal,  although 
frequently  summoned  by  him  for  that  purpose.  This  he  did  by 
the  advice  of  several  of  his  friends,  who  entreated  bun  not  to 
hazard  a  meeting  until  he  should  be  furnished  with  a  safe-conduct 
from  the  emperor.  On  the  third  day,  one  of  tho  officers  of  the 
car^nal  called  upon  him,  and  requested  to  know  why  he  had 
not  yet  made  his  appearance ;  and  when  Luther  explained  the 
reason,  adding  that  he  had  already  applied  for  a  safe-conduct, 
which  he  soon  hoped  to  receive,  *'  What !  *'  replied  the 
messenger,  **  do  you  think  the  elector  will  take  up  arms  in 
your  defence  ?  "  Luther  replied,  '<  he  did  not  wish  to  be  tho 
cause  of  it."  '*  If  you  had  the  pope  and  cardinals  in  your 
power,"  said  the  messenger,  "  how  would  you  treat  them  ?  " 

*  Pollavicixu,  lib.  i.  cap.  ix.  p.  76.  f  Luth*  Op*  torn.  i.  p.  163* 
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'<  I  would  flhew  them,"  said  Luther,  '*  all  poasihle  honour  and 
rerorenee/'  The  Italian  snapped  his  fingers  in  the  manner  of 
ills  eountxy,  and  cried  Hemj  after  which  Luther  saw  no  more 
of  him.* 

The  aafe-conduct  was  at  length  obtained,  and  was  formally 
eommanicated  by  the  imperial  senate  to  the  cardinal,  who,  it 
appears,  however,  had  been  consulted  by  the  emperor  before 
he  thought  proper  to  grant  it.  On  this  important  interview 
depended  the  event  of  the  Reformation.  The  cardinal  was  a 
man  of  talents  and  moderation,  and  was,  mo|it  probably,  really 
desirous  of  restoring  to  the  obedience  of  the  church,  one  who 
had  distinguished  himself  no  less  by  the  abilities  which  he  had 
fihewn  in  defending  his  cause,  than  by  the  novelty  and  boldness 
of  lus  opinioAs.  Hence,  Luther,  on  his  first  visit,  was  re- 
ceived not  only  with  kindness,  but  almost  with  respect  by  the 
cardinal,  who  being  unwilling  to  enter  mto  any  discussion, 
proposed  to  him  that  he  should  retract  his  erroneous  propo- 
sitionsy  and  should  in  future  refrain  from  asserting  such  doc- 
trines* or  any  others,  in  opposition  to  the  authority  of  the 
cfaureh.  To  this  Luther  re^ed,  that  he  was  not  conscious 
of  any  errors ;  and  requested  to  be  informed  in  what  they  were 
supposed  to  consist.  It  might,  at  this  juncture,  have  occurred 
to  the  cardinal,  that  between  an  open  opposition  to  authority, 
and  a  misconception  of  its  decisions,  there  is  a  very  evident 
distinctioii.  The  answer  of  Luther  might  have  been  con- 
sidered as  applicable  only  to  the  latter  ;  and  the  cardinal  might 
have  been  justified  in  inferring  that  Luther  was  an  obedient 
son  of  the  church,  although  he  had  mistaken  its  precepts  ;  an 
error  which  he  might  have  left  to  his  own  judgment,  or  to  tho 
future  deci^ons  of  the  church  to  correct.  By  this  conduct  tho 
great  point  of  supremacy  and  infallibility  would  have  been  se- 
cored ;  and  the  construction  of  the  voluminous  and  contra- 
dictoiy  dogmas  of  Scripture,  and  fathers,  and  councils,  and 
p<^es9  would  have  been  referred  to  future  decision,  in  which 
the  church  might  have  avuled  itself  of  a  thousand  resources  to 
retain  as  much  of  its  ancient  influence  as  the  spirit  of  the 
times  would  have  allowed.      Inoautioualy,  however,  the  cardinal 

*  These  inddenU  arc  minutely  related  by  Lather  himiclf  in  thp  gcncz-al 
prt&oe  to  hie  worlts. 
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conBinied  the  answer  of  Luther,  not  into  a  BubmiBsion  to 
the  church,  but  into  a  yindication  of  hiB  own  doctrineB,  and  im- 
mediately objected  to  him  two  points  on  which  he  had  advanced 
erroneous  opinions.  The  first  of  these  was,  T^  the  9piriiual 
tre<uure  of  the  church,  which  it  distrihuUd  in  indulgences,  did 
not  consist  of  the  merits  of  Christ  and  his  saints.*  The 
second,  ThcU  in  order  to  o&totn  the  benefit  of  the  sacrament, 
it  was  requisite  to  have  an  absolute  faith  in  its  efficacy  A 

What  further  could  remain  to  be  said  on  this  occasion? 
Were  the  contending  parties  to  try  the  weapons  of  controTersy, 
and  oppose  authority  to  authority  through  the  immense  mass  of 
all  that  related,  or  did  not  relate,  to  the  subject  ?  And,  at  last, 
who  was  to  be  the  umpire  between  them  ?  Or  what  could  pre- 
vent either  of  the  parties  from  claiming  the  honour  of  the 
victory  ?  ^  The  legate  was  not,  however,  aware  of  his  error  ; 
but  having  cited,  on  his  part,  the  decisions  of  the  church,  and 
in  particular,  one  of  the  extravagants  or  decretals  of  Clement 
VI.,  called  Unigenitus,  Luther  answered  him  with  such  full 
knowledge,  both  of  the  tenor  of  the  decree  and  the  commen- 
taries upon  it,  as  to  convince  him  that  nothing  was  to  be  ob- 
tained by  a  further  controversy.  He  therefore  endeavoured  to 
recover  the  ground  which  he  had  lost ;  and,  with  a  con- 
descending smile,  told  Luther,  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to 
enter  into  a  dispute  with  him,  but  paternally  to  exhort  him  to 
disavow  his  errors,  and  submit  himself  to  the  judgment  of  the 
church.  Luther  had  now  felt  his  superiority,  and  was  less  in- 
clined to  comply  with  this  request  than  before  the  interview 
began.  Not  choosing,  however,  and  perhaps  not  thinking  it 
sa^  to  avow  an  absolute  dissent,  he  requested  further  time  to 
deliberate,  with  which  the  cardinal  having  complied,  he  took 
his  leave. 

On  the  following  day,  Luther,  instead  of  attending  on  the 
cardinal,  as  was  expected,  to  renew  the  deliberations,  made  his 
appearance,  accompanied  by  four  imperial  senators,  a  notary 
and  witnesses,  and  delivered  to  the  cardinal  a  protest  in 
writing ;  in  which,  after  recapitulating  the  proceedings  which 
had  already  taken  place^  he  declares  that  he  is  not  conscious 
of  having  advanced  anything  against  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the 

*   *  Luthezi  propof.  58.  ^  Ibid,  yropot. 
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ffdwiiutticAl  fathers,  the  decrees  of  the  popes,  or  right  reason ; 
bt  that  all  which  he  has  said  is  catholic,  proper,  and  true. 
Being,  however,  a  man,  and  therefore  liable  to  error,  he  sub^ 
mite  himself  to  the  church,  and  offers  himself  personally, 
otKer  there  or  elsewhere,  to  adduce  the  reasons  of  his  heli^, 
and  to  reply  to  all  objections  that  may  be  made  against  it. 
Tbe  cardinid  again  adverted  to  the  objection  which  he  had  first 
made  on  the  preceding  day ;  but  Luther,  in  reply,  only  refer- 
red to  his  protest,  and  promised  to  give  a  further  explanation 
of  his  tenets  in  writing.  Accordingly  he  drew  up  a  full  state- 
ment of  his  opinions  on  the  points  objected  to  him,  with  the 
rtu(ak  on  which  they  were  foimded,  which  he  delivered  in 
penon  on  the  following  day  to  the  cardinal,  who  affected  to 
treat  it  as  irreleTant  to  the  purpose ;  although  he  told  him 
that  he  should  send  it  to  Rome,  and  still  perseyered  in  requir- 
ing an  implicit  assent  to  the  authority  of  the  holy  see. 

For  the  purpose  of  prevailing  on  Luther  to  relax  in  his 
opposition,  the  cardinal  had  recourse  to  the  interference  of 
J(4n  Staupitz,  vicar-general  of  the  Augustines,^'  and  Wen- 
teslaos  Linceus,  two  of  the  intimate  fHends  of  Luther ;  by 
vhose  persuasions  he  was  induced  to  address  a  conciliatory 
letter  to  the  cardinal,  in  which  he  acknowledges  that  he  has 
Wn  indiscreet  in  speaking  in  disrespectful  terms  of  the 
rapreme  pontiffs;  and  promises  even  to  be  silent  in  future 
respecting  indulgences,  provided  his  adversaries  were  also  com- 
pelled to  be  silent,  or  were  restrained  in  their  abuse  of  him.* 
Conceiring,  however,  that  in  his  appearance  and  conduct  at 
Angaburg  he  had  now  shown  a  degree  of  obedience  sufficiently 
<langerous,  he  determined  to  quit  &e  city.  This  resolution  he 
conununicated  to  the  cardinal  in  another  letter,  written  with 
great  temper  and  moderation,  and  which,  with  the  former, 
nay  he  admitted  as  a  sufficient  proof,  that  of  the  personal 
conduct  of  the  cardinal  towards  him  he  had  no  just  ground  of 
complaint.  Before  his  departure,  he  prepared  an  appeal  from 
1^  X.  prejudiced  and  misled,  to  Leo  X.  when  better  informed 
on  the  subject ;  for  the  adoption  of  which  daring  measure  he 
exeoses  himself  in  his  last  letter  to  the  cardinal,  by  attributing 
it  to  the  hardships  of  his  situation  and  the  advice  of  his  friends. 

*  Thb  letter,  dated  17th  October,  ii  giTon  Lath.  Op.  torn.  i.  p.  163. 
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He  did  not,  howerer,  full  to  gi^e  dire<^tion8|  that  after  his 
departure  this  appeal  should  be  affixed  in  the  great  square  of 
the  city ;  which  directions  were  punctnallj  complied  with. 

Notwithstanding  the  disrespect  shown  to  the  cardinal  by  the 
abrupt  departure  of  Luther,  he  did  not  exercise  the  powera 
which  had  been  intrusted  to  him  bj  excommunicating  Luther 
and  his  adherents ;  bnt  contented  himself  with  writing  to  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  expressing  his  disappointment  in  the  con- 
duct of  Luther ;  and  requesting,  that  if  he  stiU  perscTered  in 
his  opposition  to  the  church,  the  elector  would  send  him  to 
Bome,  or  at  least  banish  him  from  his  dominions.  The  reply 
of  the  elector,  in  which  was  inclosed  a  long  justificatory  epistle 
from  Luther,  was  temperate,  but  firm ;  and  wlulst  he  expressed 
his  unwillingness  to  approve  of  any  erroneous  doctrines,  ho 
refused  to  condemn  Luther  before  such  errors  were  preyed.* 

The  important  distinction,  which  seems  not  to  have  occurred 
to  the  cardinal  of  Gaeta,  was,  however,  fully  perceived  at 
Rome.  To  the  authority  of  the  church  Luther  had  professed 
his  entire  submission  ;  but  he  had  contended  that  this  autho- 
rity, rightly  understood,  did  not  sanction  the  opinions  which 
he  had  opposed.  The  supreme  pontiff  could  not  enter  into  a 
theological  controversy  with  Lu^er ;  bat  he  could  declare  the 
sense  in  which  the  sacred  writings,  and  the  former  decrees  of 
the  church,  should  be  explained.  Instead,  therelbre,  of  adopt- 
ing the  decisive  measure  of  excommunicating  the  refractory 
priest,  Leo  resolved  to  put  his  sincerity  to  the  test,  by  a  step 
which,  if  he  believed  in  the  infallibility  of  the  church,  would 
afford  him  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  his  duty ;  and  if  not, 
would  compel  him  to  desert  the  ground  which  he  had  hitherto 
maintained  as  an  obedient  member  of  the  church.  He  there- 
fore published  a  bull,  which  bears  date  the  ninth  day  of 
November,  1518,  by  which  he  declared,  in  exjxess  terms,  that 
the  pope,  as  the  successor  of  S.  Peter,  and  vicar  of  Christ  upon 
earth,  hath  an  indisputable  power  of  granting  indulgences, 
which  will  avail  as  well  the  living  as  the  dead  in  purgatory  ; 
and  that  this  doctrine  is  necessary  to  be  embraced  by  all  who 
are  in  communion  with  the  church  t.  Luther  had  now  no 
resource  but  instant  submission  or  open  contumacy,  and  being 

♦  liUth.  Op.  torn.  i.  p.  178.  f  Vide  lb.  torn.  i.  p.  177. 
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thus  innwn  to  oxirames  his  bold  genius  prompted  him  to  the 
ktter.  Instead  of  repeatiDg  his  fonner  profesaionB,  he  now 
discorered  thst  the  Roman  pontiff,  like  other  men,  might  fall 
nto  error ;  and  be  iqipealed,  bj  a  new  instrament,  from  the 
anSiiority  of  Leo  X.  to  that  of  a  general  council.*  The  bare 
mention  of  sueh  a  council  is,  to  tho  court  of  Rome,  equiralent 
to  a  declaration  of  war  ;^  but  the  important  events  which 
oeeurred  at  this  period,  turned  the  attention  of  Europe  from 
theokgical  discussions  to  political  debates  ;  and  Luther  was 
sofiered,  without  anj  great  interference  from  the  church  of 
Rome,  to  proceed  in  that  course  of  conduct  from  which  ereiy 
effort  hitherto  made  to  deter  him  had  only  serred  as  an  encou- 
i«g«ment  to  him  to  persevere. 

The  soecess  which  Luther  experienced  is  chiefly  to  be  attri- 
buted to  two  circumstances,  of  which  he  availed  himself  with 
unoommon  dexterity,  to  increase  the  number  of  his  adherents, 
and  to  give  respectability  to  his  cause.     He  was  himself  a  man 
of  eonsiderable  learning ;  and  although  his  chief  proficiency 
was  in  ecdesiastical  and  scholastic  studies,  yet  he  was  not 
deetitnte  of  some  acquaintance  with  polite  literature,  and  was 
per^Mstly  aware  of  the  advantages  which  he  should  obtain  by 
eombinmg  his  own  cause  with  that  of  the  advancement  of 
kaming,  and  thereby  securing  the  favour  and  assistance  of 
the  most  eminent  scholars  of  the  time.     In  the  letter  already 
cited,  written  by  him  to  Melancthon,  on  his  leaving  Wittem- 
berg  to  repair  to  Augsburg,   this  object  is  apparent;  and 
many  other  indications  of  it  appear  in  his  works.     His  friends 
are  always  represented  by  him  as  the  friends  and  patrons  of 
liberal  studies ;  and  his  adversaries  are  stigmatised,  in  the 
moat  unqualified  terms,  as  stupid,  illiterate,  and  contemptible.^* 
Notwithstanding  the  grarity  of  his  cause,  he  is  at  some  times 
sareastically  jocular  ;  and  lus  parody  on  the  first  lines  of  the 
jfineid,  whilst  it  shews  that  he  was  not  imacquainted  with  pro- 
fane writers,  contains  an  additional  proof  of  his  endeavours  to 
mark  his  enemies  as  the  enemies  of  all  improvement*     On  this 
sceoont  he  sought  with  great  earnestness,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  his  undertaking,  to  attach  Erasmus  to  his  cause,  as 
he  had  already  done  Melancthon."     And  although,  by  the 

•  FK2eLatb.Op.p.l79, 
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▼kleiiee  of  his  proeecdings,  and  the  oTerbeftring  manner  in 
whieh  he  enforced  his  own  pecoliar  q>inionB,  he  afterwards 
kst,  in  a  great  degree,  the  support  of  that  eminent  scholar  ; 
yet  he  has  himself  acknondedged,  that  the  credit  and  learning 
of  Erasmus  were  of  no  inconsiderahle  service  to  him.     This 
attempt  to  unite  the  cause  of  lit^atnre  with  thai  of  reform,  is 
also  freq[uent]j  noticed  hj  Erasmus.     "  I  know  not  how  it  has 
hi^pened,'*  sajs  he,  "hut  it  is  cotain  that  thejwho  first 
opposed  themsdres  to  Luther,  woe  also  the  enemies  of  leani- 
ing ;  and  hence  its  fiiends  were  less  ayerse  to  him,  lest  by 
assisting  his  adversaries  they  should  injure  thdr  own  cause.** 
Erasmus  could,  howeTor,  have  heen  at  no  loss  to  know  how 
this  was  effected,  for  certainly  no  one  contributed  to  it  in  sa 
eminent  a  degree  as  himsdf ;  as  may  snflEMdently  appear  6oni 
numerous  passages  in  his  letters,  in  whidi  he  has  most  forcibly 
inculcated  these  sentiments.  *    Afterwards,  indeed,  whm  the 
indexible  temper  of  Luther  had  given  offisnce  to  Erasmus,  and 
when,  perhaps,  the  danger  of  adhering  to  him  had  increased, 
Erasmus  endeaTOored  to  frustrate  the  effects  of  his  former 
labours,  and  to  convince  his  frioids  that  the  cause  of  learning, 
of  which  he  considered  himself  and  Benchlin  as  the  patrons  in 
Qermany,  had  no  connexion  vrhatever  with  thai  <^  Luther. 
But  the  opinion  was  now  too  de^y  impressed  on  the  public 
mind,  and  all  his  efforts  sored  rather  to  establish  than  to 
obliterate  it.     The  advantages  whidi  Luther  derived  from  this 
drcumstance  are  incalculahle.    His  adversaries  were  treated 
with  deririon  and  contempt ;  and  the  public  opinion  was  so 
strongly  in  his  frivour  that  lus  opponents  could  scarce^  find  a 
printer  in  Qermany  who  would  publish  their  works.    Nor  is  it 
improbable^  that  the  same  reasons  which  attached  the  most 
eminent  scholars  in  Germany  to  the  cause  of  Luther,  operated 
also  in  Italy  to  prevent  that  <^podtion  which  might  otherwise 
have  defeated  his  success,  or  at  least  have  retarded  his  progress. 
For  Sadoletti,  Bembo,  and  the  rest  of  the  Italian  scholars  kept 
aloof  from  the  contest,  unwUling  to  betray  the  interests  of  hte- 
raturo  by  defending  the  dogmas  of  rdigion ;  and  left  the 
vindication  of  the  dhurch  to  scholastic  di^itanta,  exasperated 


*  KnMmiit  ^rat  •cniw^  of  having  Uid  the  egf  vrhkk  Luther  hatdwd.   Thk 
•|i|)Mn  in  hia  l«tt«r  to  Jouibn  Onuiw^  7  KaL  Jan.  1524. 
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b^ote,  and  illiterate  monks,  whose  writings,  for  the  most  part, 
isjnred  the  cause  which  they  were  intended  to  defend. 

The  other  method  adopted   by  Lnther,  to   increase  the 

■Bober  and  secnre  the  attachment  of  his  friends,  appeared  in 

his  continnal  protestations  that  he  was  at  all  times  ready  to 

nhmii  his  opinions  to  the  test  of  reason  and  Scripture,  and  to 

the  decision  of  enlightened  and  unprejudiced  judges.     Bold, 

and  even  sarcastic  as  his  propositions  were,  he  affected  to  offer 

them  only  as  questions  for  disputation,  of  the  truth  of  which  he 

was  not  himself,  in  all  cases,  fully  couTinced ;  and  whilst  he 

challenged  the  strictest  inquiry  of  his  adversaries,  he  deprecated, 

as  imjnst  and  tyrannical,  the  adoption  of  any  seyere  measures 

sgaiBBt   him,    until  his   errors  were   clearly   demonstrated. 

I>eclarations  apparently  so  just  and  reasonable  gained  him  many 

powefliil  friends.    Etcu  his  sorereign  and  great  patron,  the 

elector  of  Saxony,  seems  to  have  conadered  this  as  a  decisiye 

pRwf  of  a  rectitude  of  his  riews.     After  assuring  the  cardinal 

Riario,  in  a  letter  which  bears  the  date  of  August,  1518,  that 

he  had  not  even  perused  the  controversial  works  of  Luther,  he 

adds,  *'  I  am  informed,  however,  that  he  has  always  been  ready 

to  make  his  appearance  before  impartial  and  prudent  judges, 

and  to  defend  lus  doctrines ;  and  that  he  avows  himself  willing, 

on  an  occasions,  to  submit  to,  and  embrace  those  more  correct 

opinions,  which  may  be  taught  him  on  the  authority  of  the  Holy 

Seripiares."    In  the  axioms  of  Erasmus,  in  which  he  seems  to 

hare  suggested  to  Luther  some  of  the  leading  points  on  which 

he  ooght  more  particularly  to  insist,  we  find  the  same  sentiment 

repeated.*     It  is  also  occasionally  referred  to  in  the  letters  of 

Erasmus,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  shew  that  this  part  of  the 

coDdoet  of  Luther  had  contributed,  in  a  great  degree,  to  secure 

the  iavoor  and  concurrence  of  that  eminent  scholar.     *'  The 

papal  hulls  may  have  more  weight,"  says  he,  *'  but  a  book  filled 

with  aiguments,  derived  from  the  sacred  writing^,  and  which 

pretends  to  teach  only  and  not  to  compel,  will  always  be 

preferred  by  men  of  real  learning;  for  a  well-informed  mind  is 

essify  led  by  reason,  but  does  not  readily  submit  to  authority.t 

This  condact  on  the  part  of  Luther,  at  the  same  time  that  it 

confinned  the  attachment  of  his  friends,  depressed  and  injured 

•  Latb.  Op;  torn.  ii.  p.  8U«        f  Enmn.  Ep.  lib.  xr,  ep.  5^  p»  690. 
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the  cause  of  his  opponents  ;  who,  hj  declining  the  chaUeng^, 
gave  rise  to  stispiciona  that  thej  were  unable  to  defend  by 
reason  those  doctrines  which  thej  wished  to  enforce  bj  violence 
and  by  threats.  Plansible,  howerer,  as  this  conduct  maj 
appear  on  the  part  of  Lnther,  it  mnst  be  ecmfessed  that  its 
snccess  was  much  beyond  what  might  reasonably  have  been 
expected  from  it ;  and  that  it  was,  in  fact,  little  more  than  a 
veil  thrown  over  the  eyes  both  of  his  enemies  and  lus  fneods. 
Both  parties  might,  without  any  extraordinary  sagacity^  have 
perceived  that  between  an  entire  obedience  to  the  decrees  of 
the  Roman  church,  and  a  direct  opposition  to  them,  there  is  no 
medium.  To  doubt  the  supreme  authority  of  the  holy  see  in 
matters  of  faith,  to  call  upon  her  to  defend  her  doctrines  by 
arguments,  to  question  the  rectitude  of  those  opinions  which 
have  been  silently  and  respectfully  assented  to  for  ages,  to 
assert  those  of  a  contrary  tenor,  to  enforce  them  not  only  by 
reason  and  scripture,  but  by  sarcasm  and  abuse,  and  finally  to 
impeach  the  authority  of  Che  church  herself,  by  requiring  the 
dispute  to  be  heard  by  impartial  judges,  is  to  throw  off  all 
obedience,  and  to  appear  in  open  rebellion.  Could  the  supreme 
pontiff  lay  aside  his  infallibility,  and,  surrounded  by  the 
venerable  college  of  cardinals,  enter  into  a  dispute  with  a 
German  monk  on  questions  which  involved  both  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  authority  of  the  holy  see  ?  Could  the  successor 
of  S.  Peter  betray  the  interests  of  hts  high  office,  and  consent 
to  submit  the  decision  of  points  of  faith  to  any  inferior  tribunal  ? 
Was  it  to  be  tolerated,  that  an  obscure  individual  should  be 
allowed  to  range  at  large  through  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the 
decisions  of  councils,  and  the  decretals  and  bulls  of  two  hundred 
successive  pontiffs,  in  order  to  convict  the  church  herself  of 
error,  and  to  combat  her  with  her  own  weapons  ?  If  it  had 
been  possible  that  the  pontiff  and  his  adrisers  could  have 
stooped  to  this  humiliation,  he  must  have  appeared  to  the  world 
as  a  self-convicted  impostor,  and  the  triumph  of  Luther  would 
have  been  complete.  But  although  the  pope  and  his  adherents 
were  in  no  danger  of  disgracing  themselves,  by  submitting 
their  cause  to  the  test  oi  reason  and  scripture,  yet  they 
imprudently  suffered  themselves  to  be  discountenanced  and 
repulsed  by  the  bold  attitude  and  daring  approach  of  their 
adversary ;  and  Luther,  individually,  for  a  long  time  balanced 
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tke  scale  agiunsttbe  whole  Christian  world,  and  at  length  broke 
the  beam  which  he  could  not  wholly  incline  in  his  farour. 
Warmly  as  the  Protestant  writers  haye  inveighed  against  the 
arrogance  and  unbending  pijde  of  the  cardinal  of  Gaeta,  and 
theodier  opponents  of  Luther,**  it  is  sujfficienily  clear,  that 
the  cause  of  the  church  was  rather  injured  by  the  condescension 
and  moderation  which  he  experienced,  as  well  as  by  the  writers 
who  entered  with  him  into  mscussions  on  contested  dogmas  and 
iotricate  pointa  of  faith.  The  first  measure  adopted  by  Luther 
io  the  publication  of  his  propositions  at  Wittemberg,  was 
^offidently  hostile  to  hare  justified  the  pontiif  in  calling  upon 
him  for  an  unqualified  submission,  and  in  case  of  refusal  or 
Hesitation,  to  haye  separated  him,  as  an  infected  limb,  from  the 
body  of  the  church.  Of  the  feeble  conduct  of  the  Roman  see, 
hoth  on  this  and  on  other  occasions,  Luther  was  well  aware  ; 
and  had  employed  his  time  to  such  advantage,  that  before  Leo 
assailed  him  with  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  he  was  already 
prepared  to  obviate  their  effects  ;  to  retort  violence  for  violence, 
and  abuse  for  abuse.  Throughout  all  his  writings,  ibis  great 
reformer  has  represented  his  own  cause  ta  the  cause  of  truth, 
of  reKgion,  of  justice,  and  of  sound  learning;  and  by  the 
ftkiUbl  management  of  these  topics,  his  efibrts  were,  in  a  great 
TneasTxre,  crowned  with  success.  Being  thus  aware  of  the 
weapons  to  which  he  owed  his  vfctoty,  he  was  enabled,  after 
be  had  once  established  himself  in  the  public  opinion,  to  defend 
bimself  against  those  who  presumed  to  differ  from  him,  as  he 
bdd  befbre  differed  fhmi  the  church  of  Rome  ;  and  the  conduct 
of  Luther,  in  enforcing  his  own  peculiar  dogmas,  and  silencing 
those  who  opposed  his  tenets,  may  justify  the  assertion,  that  if 
be  had  been  pope  instead  of  Leo  X.,  he  would  have  defended 
the  church  against  a  much  more  formidable  adversary  than 
the  monk  of  Wittemberg. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

1518. 

Rnooungement  given  to  men  of  talents  at  Rome— Italian 
Tebaldeo — Beraardo  Aocolti  called  UUnioo  Aretino— Bembo— Bwwiano 
Molza — Arioato — His  apologue  nspecting  Leo  X — Effioct  c€  hia  vritiiigB 
on  the  taste  of  Europe— 'Vittoria  Colonna — Veronica  Oambaim — Cottana 
D*Avalo8  —  Tullia  D^Aragona — Gaspara  Stampa — Lauia  Battiftm — Ia 
Poesia  Bernesca — Francesco  Bemi — Character  of  his  wiitingi — His  Oriando 
Innamorato — Teofilo  Folengi — ^His  Maocaronic  poems  and  other  woika 
Imitaton  of  the  andent  claaaic  'writers — ^Trisrino — Introduoea  the  Tern 
Scioiti,  or  Italian  blank  verse— His  Italia  Hberata  da*  Goti — Giovanni 
RuceUai — His  didactic  poem  Le  Api — ^His  tragedy  of  Oreste^Laigi  Ala- 
manni — His  poem  entitled  La  Coltivazione — General  clsBsification  of  the 
Italian  writers — The  Italian  Drama. 

The  tranquillity  wliicli  Italy  now  enjoyed,  and  the  faToiir 
and  munificence  of  the  supreme  pontiff,  at  length  called  forth 
and  expanded  those  seeds  of  genius,  which,  although  they  had 
been  sown  by  the  provident  hand  of  his  father  at  the  dose  of 
the  preceding  century,  had,  imder  the  dark  and  stormy  ponti« 
ficates  of  his  predecessors,  narrowly  escaped  entire  destruction. 
From  the  time  of  the  elevation  of  Leo  X.  the  citj  of  Rome  had 
become  the  general  resort  of  men  of  talents  and  of  learning 
from  all  parts  of  Italy ;  who  being  attracted,  as  well  by  the 
charms  of  that  literary  society  which  was  there  to  be  met  with, 
as  by  the  well-known  dispontion  of  the  pontiff  to  encourage 
and  reward  superior  merit,  either  chose  that  place  as  their 
stationary  residence,  or  paid  it  long  and  frequent  visits*  Nor 
was  it  oidy  to  the  grave  and  the  learned  that  Rome  held  forth 
its  attractions.  Whoever  excelled  in  any  art  or  accomplish- 
ment  that  could  afford  amusement ;  whoever,  in  short,  could 
render  himself  either  the  cause  or  the  object  of  mirth,  was 
certain  of  receiving  at  Rome,  and  even  in  the  pontifical  palace, 
a  hearty  welcome,  and  often  a  splendid  reward. 

In  the  gay  tribe  that  exist  only  in  the  sunshine  of  proroerity, 
the  poets  hold  a  distinguished  rank ;  but  the  fountain  of  Poetry 
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no  at  tluB  time  in  two  separate  currents,  and  whilst  sonio  of 
them  drank  at  the  Tuscan  stream,  a  still  greater  number 
imbibed  the  pure  waters  from  the  Latian  spring.  In  considering 
the  state  of  polite  letters  at  this  period,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
keep  in  yiew  this  distinction  ;  and  our  first  attention  will  there- 
fore be  turned  towj^^  those  writers  who  are  chiefly  known  to  the 
present  times  by  their  poetical  productions  in  their  natiye  tongue. 

Among  those  few  men  of  distinguished  talents  who,  after 
liaTing  ornamented  the  academy  of  Naples,  had  surviyed  the 
desolation  of  their  country,  and  whose  exertions  contributed  to 
the  preservation  of  a  true  taste  in  Italian  composition,  Sanaz- 
zaro  must  not  be  forgotten.  His  Italian  compositions  seem  to 
haye  been  chiefly  produced  before  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X., 
and  it  has  already  been  remarked,  that  the  superior  applause 
obtained  by  Pietro  Bembo  in  his  Italian  writings,  is  supposed 
to  hare  induced  Sanazzaro  to  direct  his  talents  towards  the 
coltiyation  of  the  Latin  tongue.  It  may,  howeyer,  with  justice 
be  obeerred,  that  if  the  Venetian  excel  the  Neapolitan  in 
elegance  and  correctness  of  stifle,  yet  in  yigour  of  fancy  and 
strength  of  expression,  the  latter  has  generally  the  advantage. 
Nor  caA  it  be  doubted,  that  if  he  had  persevered  in  his  exer- 
tions, and  undertaken  a  work  deserving  of  his  talents,  he 
would  haye  established  a  reputation  as  an  Italian  poet,  which 
would  searcely  have  been  excelled  by  that  of  any  other  writer 
of  wlicmi  Italy  can  boast.** 

Another  surviving  member  of  the  Neapolitan  academy  was 
Antonio  Tebaldeo.  He  was  a  native  of  Ferrara,  bom  in  iho 
year  1463,  and  educated  to  the  profession  of  medicine;  in 
which,  however,  it  is  not  probable  that  he  made  any  great 
proficiency,  as  it  appears  that  from  his  youth  he  had  been 
devoted  to  the  study  of  poetry,  and  was  accustomed  to  recite 
his  verses  to  the  music  of  his  lute.  A  collection  of  his  poems 
was  published  by  his  cousin,  Jacopo  Tebaldeo,  at  Modena,  in  the 
year  1499  ;  contrary,  as  it  has  been  said,  to  the  wishes  of  the 
author,  who  was  sensible  of  their  inaccuracies  and  defects.  It 
was  probably  for  this  reason  that  he  turned  his  attention  to 
Latin  poetry,  in  which  he  is  acknowledged  to  have  been  more 
loeeesfiful  tiian  in  his  Italian  compositions.*    Soon  after  the 
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deralioii  of  Leo  X.,  TelNiIdeo  took  up  hiB  reBidonce  in  Rome, 
and  the  pontiff  is  eaid  to  hare  preionted  him  with  a  purse  of 
liTe  hundred  ducats  in  retam  for  a  Latin  epigram  in  hia  praise.* 
A  more  authentio  testimony  of  the  high  farour  which  he  had 
obtained  with  the  pontiff  aj^ears  in  a  letter,  jet  presenred, 
from  Leo  to  the  canons  of  Verona,  recommending  to  them  one 
Domisio  Pomedelli,  i^  scholar  of  Tebaldeo,  *'  whom,*'  says  he, 
speaking  of  the  master,  '*  I  greatly  esteem,  both  for  the  pro- 
ficiency which  he  has  made  in  useful  studies  and   for  hia 
poetical  talents."  **    His  approbation  is  also  expressed  in  terms 
of  equal  kindness,  on  recommending  Tebaldeo  to  the  office 
of  superintendent  of  the  bridge  of  Sorga  ;   an  employment 
which  probably  required  no  personal  attendance,  and  certainly 
produced  a  considerable  income,  as  the  pontiff  adds,  as  a 
reason  for  his  interference,   '*  that  it  might  enable  Tebaldeo 
to  support  himself  in  affluence."    After  the  death  of  Leo  X. 
Tebaldeo  continued  to  reside  in  Rome,  but  with  hia  great 
patron  he  appears  to  haye  lost  the  means  of  eren  a  competent 
support,  and  was  obliged  to  resort  to  Bembo,  who  afforded  him 
a  temporary  assistance.     He  lived  until  the  year  1537,  and 
for  a  considemble  time  before  his  death  was  confined  to  his 
bed,  "  haying  no  other  complaint,"  as  we  are  informed  by  one 
of  his  friends,  "  than  the  loss  of  his  relish  for  wine.     At  the 
same  time  he  poured  forth  his  epigrams  with  greater  profusion 
than  ever,  and  was  surrounded  at  all  hours  by  his  learned 
friends  ;  *'  but  after  the  inyectives  which  he  had  written  agiunst 
the  French,  some  of  which  we  haye  before  had  occasion  to 
notice,  it  may  surprise  us  to  hear  that  he  had  *'  become  their 
warm  partisan,  and  an  implacable  enemy  to  the  emperor." 
From  the  censures  of  Muratori,  who  consiaers  Tebaldeo  as  one 
of  the  corrupters  of  the  literary  taste  of  the  age,t  he  has  been 
defended  by  several  authors,  and  among  the  rest  by  Baruffaldi 
and  Tiraboschi ;  the  latter  of  whom,  although  he  acknowledges 
his  defects,  asserts  his  claim  to  rank  among  the  best  poets  of 
his  time.} 

Not  less  celebrated  for  his  poetical  efifusions,  and  much  more 
distinguished  by  his  exquisite  skill  in  adapting  his  verses  to  the 

•  Giomalo  d'llal.  vol.  ul.  p.  376.  f  Lettcro  di  Princ  toI.  iiL  p.  38. 
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mone  with  which  he  acoompanied  them,  was  Bernardo  Acoolti 

of  Aireaso,  usually  called,  on  account  of  his  ezcellenoe  in  this 

d^artmenty  li  UtUco  AreHno.*     He  was  one  of  the  sons  of 

Boiiedetto  Accolti,  author  of  the  well-known  history .  of  the 

cniaades ;  t  and  his  elder  hrotber,  Pietro  Accolti,  was  dignified 

by  Julius  II.  with  the  rank  of  cardinal.     In  his  youth  he  was  a 

firequent  visitor  at  the  court  of  Urhino,  and  is  enumerated  by 

CaatigUone  among  those  eminent  men  who  were  accustomed  to 

ssaemble  erery  erening  in  the  apartments  of  the  duchess,  for 

the  enjoyment  of  literary  conversation.  (      On  his  arrival  at 

Rome  in  the  pontificate  <^  Leo  X.  he  was  received  with  great 

favour  by  the  pope,  who  socm  afterwards  appointed  him  one  of 

the  apostolie  secretaries  ;  an  employment  which  conferred  botli 

honoor  and  emolument.     It  has  also  been  asserted,  that  Leo 

was  ao  delighted  with  his  uncommon  talents,  that  he  conferred 

on  him  the  duchy  of  Nepi  ;^  and  although  this  has  been  denied 

m  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  letters  of  Accolti,  in  which  he 

complains  that  he  had  been  divested  by  Paul  III.  of  the  sovo- 

reignty  of  this  place,  which  he  had  purchased  with  his  own 

money  ;  yet  it  is  a  matter  of  little  importance  whether  he  owed 

his  possessions  to  the  gift  of  the  pope,  or  purchased  them  by  tbe 

aid  of  his  bounty ;  and  in  fact,  in  the  letter  referred  to,  he 

attributes  this  acquisition  as  well  to  his  own  merits  as  to  the 

money  disbursed  by  him..      This  dominion  was  afterwards 

restored  to  him,  it  appearing  that  he  was  succeeded  in  it  by  his 

iU^itimate  son,  Alfonso.     Of  the  astonishing  effects  which  the 

talents  of  Aocolti  produced  among  all  ranks  of  people  at  Rome, 

long  after  the  time  of  Leo  X.,  a  veiy  particular  account  is  given 

by  his  licentious  countryman,  Pietro  Arctino,  who  assures  us, 

**  that  when  it  was  known  in  Rome  that  the  celestial  Bernardo 

Aocolti  intended  to  recite  his  verses,  the  shops  were  shut  up  as 

£or  a  hdiday,  and  all  persons  hastened  to  partake  of  the  enter- 

tainment.     That  on  such  occasions  he  was  surrounded  by  tbo 

prdatea  and  chief  persons  of  the  city,  honoured  by  the  solemn 

light  of  torches,  and  attended  by  a  numerous  body  of  Swiss 

guardB."     The  same  author  also  adds,  that  he  was  himself  once 

fleniby  the  pope  to  request  that  Acoolti  would  favour  his  holiness 

*  Ai4o9to  Orl.  Par.  cant*  zlvi.il  10. 
t  Sre  <*  Life  of  Lor.  de*  Med.*"  chap.  ii.         t  ^^*  ^^  Cortegiano,  lib.  I. 
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withavist,  asbehidalraadjpronused;  and  that  the  poet  <<  no 
sooner  made  his  appearance  in  the  y^ierable  hall  of  S.  Peter, 
than  the  vicar  of  Cluist  cried  out.  Open  cU  <ft«  doors,  and  let  in 
ike  crowd.  Accdti  thai  leeited  a  Temale  in  honour  of  tho 
bleased  "^^i^n ;  with  ivhich  his  anditors  were  80  delighted,  that 
they  nnanimooalj  exclaimed.  Long  live  the  dimne  poet,  the 
wwamdUled  AeoolH /  ""^ 

Distinguished  as  Aeeolti  was  bj  soch  unbounded  approbation^ 
one  circumstance  only  is  wanting  to  his  glory — that  his  works 
should  have  perished  along  with  him.  Unfortunatdj,  however, 
some  of  them  have  surrired  their  author,  and  although  they  are 
not  wholly  devoid  of  merit,  yet  they  are  so  fax  inferior  to  the 
idea  that  must  have  been  formed  of  them  from  the  accounts 
given  of  their  astonishing  effects,  as  greatly  to  detract  from  liis 
&me.  Among  these  is  hb  dramatie  poem  entitled  '*  Vir^nia,*' 
written  in  atUna  and  terza  rtmo,  and  represented  for  the  first 
time  at  Siena,  on  the  marriage  of  the  Magnifico  Antonio  Spa- 
nochi.  This  piece,  which  may  be  enumerated  amongst  the 
eariiest  productions  of  the  Italian  drama,  is  founded  on  the 
story  of  *'  Giletta  di  Nerbona,"  one  of  the  novels  of  Boccaccio  ; 
but  the  scene  is  changed  from  France  to  Naples,  and  the  name 
of  Pityima  was  given  by  the  author  to  his  heroine  in  reference 
to  that  of  his  own  daughter,  who  became  the  wife  of  the  count 
Carlo  Malatesti,  lord  of  Sogliano.*  Of  the  lyric  pieces  of 
Accolti,  which  are  not  numerous,  his  '*  Strambotti  "  have  been 
most  commended,  and  of  these  his  verses  entitled  **  Julia  "  are 
incomparably  the  be8t.t  Besides  the  writings  of  Accolti  which 
have  been  published,  he  left  a  poem  in  manuscript,  entitled 
"  Tho  liberality  of  Leo  X.,"  which  an  eminent  critic  asserts 
was  written  in  a  fine  style  and  full  of  mattec.|  Of  his  style  a 
very  sufficient  specimen  remains,  but  we  may  be  allowed  to  ro- 
gret  the  loss  of  those  anecdotes  which  the  poem  of  Accolti 
would  have  transmitted  to  us  respecting  Leo  X.,  and  which 
would,  in  all  probability,  hate  done  so  much  honour  to  his 
memory. 

*  MuznchelU  denominates  him,  *'  il  Conte  Giamlttttiata  Maktesta,^  and 
adds,  that  Vii^^inia  bronglit  her  husUond  10,000  crowns.    Scrittori  d^ltal.  i.  67. 

+  The  works  of  Aocolti  were  fint  printed  at  Florence,  151 3^  8fo.,  and  igaia 
in  1514. 
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The  penon,  howeyer,  to  whom  the  ItaUan  critics  hare  lua- 
aiinoaslj  attributed  the  praise  of  having,  both  bj  his  preoept 
tnd  example,  reTired  a  true  taste  in  Tuscan  literature,  was  a 
nstiTe  of  Venice,  the  illustrious  Pietro  Bembo.  "  It  was  he  who 
opened  a  new  Augnstan  age,  who  emulated  Cicero  and  Virgil 
vtth  equal  success,  and  recalled  in  his  writings  the  elegance 
tnd  purity  of  Petrarca  and  of  Boccaccio."*  The  early  part  of 
the  life  of  Bembo  had  been  dirided  between  amusements  and 
stndj ;  but  neither  the  circumstances  of  his  family,  nor  his  own 
exertions,  had  enabled  him  to  proride  for  his  support  in  a  man- 
ner equal  to  his  rank  or  his  habits  of  life.  His  aj^intment  by 
Leo  X.  to  the  important  office  of  pontifical  secretary,  not  only 
gftTo  him  a  fixed  residence,  but  enabled  him  by  its  emoluments 
to  secure  a  respectable  competency ;  his  salary  of  one  thousand 
erowna  baring  been  increased  by  the  grant  of  ecclesiastical 
rerennes  to  tho  annual  amount  of  three  thousand.  The  society 
which  Bembo  met  with  at  Rome  was  highly  congenial  to  his 
ttste  ;  and  he  appears  from  his  letters  to  have  enjoyed  it  with 
no  common  reliflii.  Amongst  his  most  intimate  friends  and 
associates,  we  find  the  cardinals  da  Bibbien*  and  Giulio  de' 
Medici,  the  poets  Tebaldeo  and  Accolti,  the  inimitable  artist 
RafheUe  d'Urbino,  and  the  accomplished  nobleman  Baldassare 
Casti^oue.  The  high  reputation  which  Bembo  enjoyed  through- 
oat  aU  Italy  induced  the  pontiff  to  employ  him  occasionally  in 
important  embassies ;  but  Bembo  was  designed  by  nature  rathw 
for  an  elegant  writer  than  a  skilful  negotiator,  and  his  missions 
▼ere  seldom  crowned  with  success.  In  the  execution  of  his 
office  as  pontifical  secretary,  he  is,  however,  entitied  to  great 
eommendation,  and  the  letters  written  by  him  and  his  associate 
Ssdoleti,  first  demonstrated  tluit  the  purity  of  the  Latin  idiom 
WIS  not  incompatible  with  the  forms  of  business  and  the  trans- 
action of  public  afiiairs.  A  short  time  before  the  death  of  Leo  X. 
Bembo  had  retired  from  Rome,  on  account,  as  has  been  gene- 
rally supposed,  of  the  infirm  state  of  his  health ;  but  there  is 
reason  to  conclude,  tiiat  although  this  was  the  pretext,  he  had 
tome  cause  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  pontiff,  and  that  he  left 
It  with  a  resolution  never  more  to  return.  Being  now  released 
from  the  cares  of  business^  he  chose  as  his  residence  the  city  of 

«  Bettiiiellt,del  riforgiaiento  d*Iti]ia,  Ac.  ik  105. 
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PadOa.     He  had  already  selected,  as  the  partner  of  fais  leiaare, 
a  young  wonuin  named  Morosina,  whom  he  frequenilj  mentioiia 
in  his  letters,  and  who  conttnned  to  reside  with  him  until  the 
time  of  her  death,  in  the  year  1535.     By  her  he  had  two  bods 
and  a  dang;hter,  to  whose  education  he  paid  particular  atten- 
tion.'*   The  retenues  which  he  deriTod  from  his  eecleaiaatical 
preferments  now  enabled  him  to  enjoy  the  liberty  of  a  private 
fife,  detoted  to  his  own  studies  and  pleasnrce,  and  to  the  society 
of  his  fiiends*     Be  here  formed,  hy  great  expense  and  assi- 
duity, a  collection  of  the  ancient  manusoripts  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  anthoM,  which  in  point  of  number  and  valoe  was  exceeded 
by  Terr  few  in  Italy.     Of  these  works  the  greater  pari  hare 
since  been  incorporated  into  the  library  of  the  Vatican.     To 
tihese  he  added  ^  cabinet  of  coins  and  medals,  miiohed  with 
other  ancient  specimens  of  art.    A  part  of  his  time  was  np&tt 
at  his  country  residence  of  Vnia-boua,  in  the  Ticinity  of  Padua, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  botany.     The  garden 
which  he  here  completed  and  fumielied  with  plants  is  noticed 
by  various  authors.     In  this  state  of  independ^ice  a  great  part 
of  Ins  writings  was  produced,  and  tuch  was  the  happinesa  which 
he  enj'oyed,  Siat  when,  in  the  year  1539,  he  was  unexpectedly 
-dominated  by  Paul  IIL  to  the  rank  of  cardinal,  he  is  said  to 
have  hesitated  for  eome  faane  whether  he  should  accqpt  that 
dignity. **    His  ehoice  was,  however,  at  last  determined  by  his 
having  acfoidentally  heard,  at  the  ceflebration  of  mass,  the  priest 
pronounce  llie  words,  PeterjfoiUow  ms,*  which  he  chose  to 
Understand  as  applied  to  himself.     He  now  once  more  repaired 
to  Rome>  where  he  was  highly  favoured  by  the  pontiff,  who 
eo&ferred  upon  him  many  lucrative  benefices ;  and  where  he 
fc^nd  in  the  coOege  many  of  his  former  friends,  paxticulatly  the 
cardinals  Contarino,  Sadoleti,  Cortese,  and  the  English  cardi- 
nal, tteginald  Pole,  who  Hien  held  a  high  rank  both  in  the 
Solitical  and  fiterary  world.   In  this  city  Bemho  terminated  his 
ays  in  the  yesA*  1547,  Imog  then  upwards  of  se^entj-six  yttars 
of  a|e.* 

The  high  commendatiotts  bestowed  on  the  writings  of  Bembo 
by  almost  dl  his  conteaqioraries  have  been  confirmed  Itjr  the 
best  critics  of  succeediitt^  times  ;  nor  can  it  be  denied^  that  by 

>  P4br€j  teqmre  Iiul    ^M  vidp  Moizudi.  vr.  746. 
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tdtttiDff  M  kiB  modelB  Boccaccio  and  Pcttrai^ca,  apd  by  com- 
Uig  meir  excellences  with  his  own  correct  and  plegant  taste, 
h  contributed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  banisH  that  nu^icitj  of 
sirle  which  pharacterised  the  writings  ot  most  of  the  Italia^ 
aotKon  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century.  His 
aotbority  and  exunple  produced  an  astonishing  effect ;  and 
UM»g  his  disciples  and  imitators  may  be  found  many  of  the 
h$t  jBcbolars  and  most  distinguished  wi-iters  of  the  age.  li 
most,  howev^r^  he  obserred,  that  the  merit  of  his  worlds  con9ists 
nthcr  in  purity  and  correctness  of  diction,  than  in  Tigoiu'  of 
seotiment,  or  variety  of  poetical  ornament ;  and  that  they  exhi- 
bit W  liule  diversity  either  of  character  or  subject,  having  for 
(lie  most  part  been  devoted  to  the  celebration  of  an  i^morous 
passan.  fiis  Ca^zon^  on  the  dea^  of  his'  brother  Carlo  has 
l)een  Ughly  commended,  and  must  be  allowed  to  possess  merit, 
vithoQt,  however,  exhibiting  that  warmih  of  natural  feeling 
vkicli  saeh  an  occasion  might  be  expected  to  produce.  In  esti- 
mtting  with  impartaairty  the  talents  of  Bembo,  and  luscertain- 
ing  the  serviced  whicl;i  he  rendered' to  the  progress  pf  taste,  it 
^  be  necessary  to  ma^e  a  distinction  between  t}ie  advance- 
oent  of  Italian  poetry,  and  the  imp^vement  of  the  Italian  Ian- 
j;:Qage ;  between  the  efforts  of  genius  ^nd  the  result  of  industry. 
^  poetical  works  of  Benibo  consist  c);aeij<ji  Sonetti  and 
Cmzoni  in  the  style  of  Petrarca,  and  are  frequently  more  cor- 
rect and  chaste,  but  at  the  s^me  time  more  unimpasslbned  and 
cold,  than  the  model  on  whidbi  they  are  formed.  In  the  perusal 
<^  these  pieces  we  perceive  nothing  of  that  genuine  feeling, 
which,  procee^ng  from  the  heart  of  the  author,  makes  a  direct 
^  iireaistible  appeal  to  thfit  of  the  reader ;  and  but  little  ,even 
of  Ihat  secondary  characteristic  of  genius  .which  luxuriates  in  the 
^^gioDs  of  fancy,  and  by  its  vivid  and  rapid  imagery  delights 
the  imtgination.  On  the  contraiy,  whilst  these  pieces  stand 
^pprpTed  to  our  deliberate  judgment,  we  feel  a  conviction  that 
^7  person  of  |^ood  taste  aiid  extensive  reading  might,  by  a  due 
portion  of  labour,  produce  works  of  equal  merit.  That  this  cou- 
pon is  well  founded  is  proved  Ia  no  unequivocal  manner  by 
^e  ionmnerable  throng  of  writers  ivho  have  imitated  the  man- 
Asr  of  Bembo  ;  and  who,  availing  then^elves  c|f  the  ^example  of 
^  scholastic  style  of  composition,  have  inundated  Italy  wi& 
*^gs  which  seldom  exhibit  any  distinction  either,  of  cha« 
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racter  or  of  merit.  That  the  introduction  of  this  manner  of  writ- 
ing was  fatal  to  the  higher  productions  of  genius  cannot  be 
doubted.  Internal  wor&  was  sacrificed  to  external  ornament. 
The  rehicle  was  gilt  and  polished  to  the  highest  degree,  but  it 
contained  nothing  of  anj  value ;  and  the  whole  attention  of 
these  writers  was  employed,  not  in  discovering  what  should  be 
said,  but  how  it  should  be  said. 

One  of  the  most  intimate  associates  of  Bembo,  as  well  in  his 
various  embassies  and  public  concerns,  as  in  his  literary  occu- 
pations, was  his  countryman  Agostino  Beazzano  ;  who,  although 
he  was  only  descended  from  a  family  of  the  order  of  Yenetiaa 
citizens,  enumerated  among  his  ancestors  Francesco  Beazzano, 
great  chancellor  of  the  republic.  Agostino  was  a  knight  of 
Jerusalem,  and  was  frequently  dispatched  by  Leo  X.  on  missions 
of  great  importance.  Such  was  his  acquaintance  with  the 
concerns  of  tne  Roman  court,  and  his  experience  in  matters  of 
business,  that  he  was  consulted  at  Rome  as  an  oracle..  By  the 
bounty  of  Leo  X.,  he  became  possessed  of  rich  church  prefer- 
ments, and  it  seems  not  improbable  that  he  aspired  to  the  rank 
of  a  cardinal ;  although  in  one  of  his  Latin  poems,  addressed 
to  Leo  X.,  he  professes  not  to  have  carried  lus  views  so  high. 
An  infirm  state  of  health  compelled  him,  soon  after  the.  death 
of  Leo,  to  quit  the  Roman  court,  and  the  last  eighteen  years  of 
liis  life  were  spent  in  retirement  at  Trevi^ ;  where  he  endea- 
voured, not  without  success,  to  alleviate  the  pains  or  exhilarate 
the  languor  of  sickness,  by  the  delights  of  study  and  the  society 
of  his  Mends.  Among  the  various  tributes  of  respect  to  his 
memory,*  it  may  be  sufficient  to  notice,  that  he  is  enumerated 
by  Ariosto  among  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  the  age.t 

From  the  works  of  Beazzano  it  appears  that  he  maintained 
a  literary  intercourse  with  most  of  the  learned  men  of  his  time. 
His  Latin  writings  are  deservedly  preferred  to  those  in  his  native 
tongue,  which  are  not  whoUy  divested  of  the  rusticity  which 
prevailed  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Of  his 
sonnets,  a  great  part  are  addressed  to  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
The  rest  are  chiefly  devoted  to  the  commendation  of  Leo  X., 
of  Pietro  Bembo,  of  the  Marquis  del  Vasto,  and  other  distin- 
guished characters.     Among  them  are  also  several  addressed 

*  Maziuch.  vol.  ir.  p.  573.  •  f  Orl.  Fur.  csat.  slvi.  sU  14. 
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to  !ntian,  the  eminent  painter,  in  tenns  of  bigh  admiration  and 
gnat  esteem.* 

Another  author,  equally  celebrated  for  his  Italian  and  his 
Litia  productions,  is  ihe  degant  Francesco  Maria  Molza,  whose 
vritiDgs  hare  a  more  distinctiye  character  than  those  of  most 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  by  their  peculiar  tenderness  and 
expression  might  entitle  their  author  to  the  appellation  of  the 
TU^nUus  of  his  age.  He  was  bom  of  a  noble  family  at  Modena, 
in  the  year  1489,  and  having  been  sent  by  his  fa&er  to  Rome, 
had  there  the  good  fortune  to  be  associated  in  his  early  studies 
vith  the  accomplished  Marc  Antonio  Flaminio,  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  Latin  poets  of  the  timet  After  having  made  an  un- 
eommon  proficiency  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and 
acquired  also  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  which  then 
first  b^^  to  be  studied  in  Italy,  he  was  recalled  by  his  father 
to  Modena ;  where,  in  the  year  1512,  he  married  and  took  up 
bia  resid^ice*  He  had,  however,  already  distinguished  himself 
bj  several  admired  productions ;  and  having  heard  of  the 
extnordinajy  liberality  of  Leo  X.  towards  men  of  talents,  and 
particularly  those  who  excelled  in  poetry,  he  felt  such  an  irre- 
fiiatible  indination  to  return  to  Rome,  tiiat  neither  the  remon- 
ctranoes  of  his  parents,  nor  his  affection  for  his  wife  and  children, 
cofuld  prerent  him  from  carrying  his  purpose  into  execution. 
He  accordingly  arrived  at  that  city  about  the  close  of  the  year 
1516,  under  the  pretext  of  forwarding  a  lawsuit,  in  which  his 
family  was  involved,  but  to  which  it  appears  he  afterward^ 
paid  very  little  attention.  Here  he  soon  formed  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  Filippo  Beroaldo,  then  librarian  of  the 
Vatican,  Sadoleti,  Bembo,  Colocci,  Tebaldeo,  and  the  other 
diatiagoiahed  scholars  of  Rome,  to  whom  his  society  was  highly 
acceptable.  In  this  situation  he  appears  wholly  to  have  for- 
gotten his  country,  hb  parents,  his  family,  and  his  wife,  and  to 
bare  mingled  the  studies  of  literature  with  the  gratification  of 
a  licentious  passion  for  a  Roman  lady  ;  in  consequence  of  which 
^  received  a  wound  from  the  hand  of  an  unknown  assassin, 
vbieh  had  nearly  cost  him  his  life.}  Soon  after  the  death  of 
Leo  X.  he  quitted  the  city  of  Rome,  in  conunon  with  many 

*  The  Latin  and  Italian  works  of  Beazzano  were  printed  at  Teniee  in 
1538, 8«o. 
t  GjiaUoa,  de  Poetia  in  Op.  torn.  ii.  p.  644.     t  Bmui,  Tita  del  Molza.  , 
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other  eminent  and  learned  men,  who  fonnd  in  Adrian  VI.,  the 
sacceMor  of  Leo,  a  pontiff  who  held  all  the  productions  of 
literatttre  and  of  art  in  the  utmost  contempt.  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  returning  to  his  family,  Molza  retired  to  Bologna,  where 
he  soon  hecame  deeply  enamoured  of  Camilla  Gonzaga,  a  lady 
of  rank  and  heiftuty,  and  a  warm  admirer  of  Italian  poetry.  B j 
her  attractions  he  was  detained  there  two  y^us  ;  although  it 
has  been  supposed  that  his  passion  was  merely  of  a  Platonic 
kind.  The  life  of  Molza  seems,  however,  to  have  been  whoUv 
divided  between  poetry  and  dissipation.*^  During  the  transitory 
splendour  of  the  cardinal  Ippolito  de'  Medici,  he  was  one  of  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  his  court,  and  by  Ids  extraordinary 
talents  and  vivacity  attracted  the  admimtion,  and  even  con- 
ciliated the  esteem  and  affection  of  a  large  circle  of  friends. 
After  having  abandoned  his  wife  and  his  ofispring,  and  been 
disinherited  by  his  father,  he  at  length  terminated  his  days  by 
that  disease  which  afforded  a  subject  to  Fracsfttoro  for  hia 
admirable  poem  ;  to  which  the  complaints  of  Molza,  expressed 
in  verses  o(  equal  'elegance,  might  serve  at  once  as  a  supple- 
ment and  a  comment 

The  most  celebrated  composition  of  Uolta,  in  the  iWBan 
language,  is  his  pastoral  Poemetto,  entitled,  ''  La  Ninfa  Tibe- 
rina/*  written  in  praise  of  Faustina  Mancim,  a  Roman  lady, 
who  then  engaged  his  ardent  but  Volatile  affections."  Some  of 
Ills  Catu<mi  hare  also  great  merit,  and  unite  consideraMe 
vigour  of  sentiment  with  great  simplicity  and  elegance  of  ex- 

Sression.  This  may  sufficiently  appear  from  one  m  the^e  pro- 
uotions,  which  was  probably  addressed  to  Ippolito  de'  Medici, 
bnd  in  which  he  laments  that  his  young  patron  did  not  ^njoy 
those  opportunities  of  signalising  mmself  by  his  great  talents, 
which  would  hav6  been  afforded  him  under  th^  pontificate  of 
Loo  X.  at  the  same  time  regretting  the  Budden.  extinction  of 
those  hopes  which  the  virtuOB  and  munificence  of  that  pontiff 
had  inspired. 

Whilst  many  of  the  most  distinguishdL  scholars  of  Italy, 
attracted  by  the  generosity  of  the  pontiff,  had  taken  up  their 
residence  in  Rome,  the  cdebrated  Ariosto,^he  chief  favourite 
of  the  moses  and  the  glory  of  his  age,  remuned  at  Ferrara, 
attached  to  the  court  of  the  cardinal  Ippolito  d*£ste,  in  whose 
employment  he  had  lived  from  the  year  1503."    Daring  this 
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period  lie  liad  rendered  many  important  sefnces  to  AlfousOy 
duke  of  Ferrara,  both  in  a  civil  and  military  capacity  ;  in  tbe 
fooMr  of  which  he  had  incurred  no  les3  danger  than  in  the 
ktter»  particularly  4>n  hia  emhassy  to  Bonie  in  the  year  1512, 
to  appease  the  ai^r  of  that  irascible  pontiff,  Julius  II.*  The 
ki^  and  fiiendly  intercourse  which  nad  subsisted  between 
AiiiMto  and  Leo  X.  before  his  elevation  to  the  pontificate,  in- 
dwoed  the  poet,  soon  after  that  events  to  hasten  to  Rome,  in 
the  hopea  of  aluuing  that  bounty  which  was  so  liberally  bestowed 
an  otMsn  of  nuwh  inferior  merits  Leo  recognised  bis  old  friend ; 
and  naauBg  him  from  the  ground,  ^uad  kissing  him  on  each 
dieek*  aaaured  him  of  the  continuance  of  his  &vour  and  pro- 
ieetioB^t  The  iarour  of  the  pontiff  extended,  however,  no 
fyrtter  on  thia  ecceaion,  than  io  grant  him  a  special  buU,  to 
•ecm  to  him  the  emoluments  to  arise  from  the  publication  of 
hia  «efebrated  poem.  But  if  tbe  sanguine  expectations  of  the 
poet  were  diaappointed,  his  good  sense  soon  convinced  him  that 
the  blame  was  not  wholly  to  be  imputed  to  the  pope  ;  and 
whilsi  lie  deecribea,  in  the  most  lively  manner,  the  demoliticm  of 
faopea,  he  furnishes,  even  in  the  midst  o(  his  .sarcasms,  a 
i  apology  for  .the  pontiff.  "  Some  persons  may  perhaps 
"  aayshe,in  his  epistoUzy  sature  to  Annibale  Malaguzzi^ 
"  that  if  I  had  gone  to  Boom  in  quest  of  benefices,  I  might 
have  canghi  more  than  one  before  this  time ;  especially  as  I  had 
long  been  in  favour  with  the  pope,  and  had  ranked  among  his 
aaoient  frienda  before  his  virtue  and  his  good  fortune  had 
exalted  him  to  his  high  dignity  ;  or  tbe  Florentines  had  opened 
to  Idm  their  gates  ;  or  his  brother  Giuliano  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  court  of  Urbino,  where,  with  the  author  of  the  '  Corte- 
giano;'  with  Bembo  and  other  favourites  of  Apollo,  he  alleidated 
the  haidshipa  of  his  exile.  When,  too,  the  Medici  again  raised 
their  heads  in  Florence,. and  the  Gonfaloniere,  flying  from  his 
palnoe,  met  with  his  xuin  ;  and  when  he  went  to  Borne  to  take 
ihe  name  of  Leo,  he  still  preserved  his  attachment  to  me. 
Often  whilat  he  wasl^^te  has  he  told  me,  that  he  should  make 
no  difference  ^tween  his  brother  and  myself.  On  this  account 
it  may  appear  strange  to  some,  that  when  I  paid  him  a  visit  at 
Bome,  he  should  have  humbled  my  crest ;  but  to  these  I  shall 

*  Vide  aiUej  vol.  I  dup.  iz.        t  Ariotto,  Sat  Ui.  ad  Annib.  MalagQzzi. 
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reply  by  ft  story.     Read  it,  my  friend ;  for  to  read  it  is  less 
trouble  to  you,  than  it  was  to  me  to  write  it. 

** '  There  was  once  a  season  in  which  the  earth  was  so  parched 
up  with  heat,  that  it  seemed  as  if  Phoebus  had  again  relin- 
quished the  reins  to  Phaeton.  Every  well  and  every  spring 
was  dry.  Brooks  and  streams,  nay,  even  Uie  most  celebrated 
rivers,  might  be  crossed  without  a  bridge.  In  these  times 
lived  a  shepherd,  I  know  not  whether  to  call  him  rich,  or  en- 
cumbered, with  herds  and  flocks,  who  having  long  sought  for 
water  in  vain,  turned  his  prayers  towards  that  Being  who  nerer 
'  deserts  those  who  trust  in  bun  ;  and  by  divine  favoiy*  he  was 
instructed,  that  at  the  bottom  of  a  certain  valley  he  would  find 
the  welcome  aid.  He  immediately  departed  with  his  wife,  hia 
children,  and  all  his  cattle  ;  and  according  to  his  expectations 
found  the  spring.  The  well  was  not,  however,  very  deep  ; 
and  having  only  a  small  vessel  to  dispense  the  water,  he  deained 
his  followers  not  to  take  it  amiss  if  he  secured  the  first  draught 
for  himself.  The  next,  says  he,  is  for  my  wife,  and  the  third 
and  fourth  for  my  dear  children,  till  all  their  thirst  be  quenched. 
The  next  must  be  distributed  to  such  of  my  friends  as  have 
assisted  me  in  opening  the  well.  He  then  attends  to  his  cattle, 
taking  care  to  supply  those  first  whose  death  would  occasion 
him  the  greatest  loss.  Under  these  regulations  they  pass  on, 
one  after  another,  to  drink.  At  length  a  poor  parrot,  which 
was  very  much  beloved  by  its  master,  cried  out,  Alas !  I  am 
neither  one  of  his  relations,  nor  did  1  assist  in  dig^ng  the  well  ; 
nor  am  I  likely  to  be  of  more  service  to  him  in  future,  than  I 
have  been  in  times  past.  Others,  I  observe,  are  still  behind 
me  ;  and  even  I  shall  die  of  thirst  if  I  cannot  elsewhere  obtain 
relief.*  With  this  story,  my  good  cousin,  you  may  dismiss 
those  who  think  that  the  pox>e  should  prefer  me  before  the 
JVert,  the  Vanni,  the  Lotti,  and  the  Bad,*  his  nephews  and 
relations,  who  must  drink  first ;  and  afterwards  those  who  have 
assisted  in  investing  him  with  the  richest  of  all  mantles.  When 
these  are  satisfied,  he  will  favour  those  who  espoused  his  cause 
against  Soderini,  on  his  return  to  Florence.  One  person  will 
say,  'I  was  with  Piero  in  Casentino,  and  narrowly  escaped  being 

*  Dimmatiyet  of  affection,  derived  from  the  common  namcf  of  Gioranni, 
Burtolommeo,  Lancelotto,  &c 
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td[en  tnd  killed.*  *  I,'  cries  Bnndino,  'lent  him  money. '  *  H^ 
fired,*  exelatms  a  thiid,  *  a  whole  year  at  my  expense^  whilst  I 
fomiabed  him  with  armg,  with  olothes,  with  money,  and  with 
hones.  If  I  wait  nntil  all  these  are  satisfied  I  shall  certainly 
either  perish  with  thirst,  or  see  the  well  exhausted.'  " 

That  Ariosto,  however,  felt  his  disaj^intment,  is  erident 
from  many  other  passages  in  his  Satires,  in  which  he  adverts 
to  his  joomey  to  Rome  with  equal  vexation  and  pleasantry. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  mnnificenoe  of  the  pontiff  by  no  means 
^onesponded  with  the  kind  and  even  affectionate  reception 
vhich  the  poet  experienced  on  his  arrival  The  granting  him 
a  poDtifieal  privilege  for  securing  to  him  the  sole  right  of  print- 
ing his  great  work,  the  bull  for  which  was,  as  he  pointedly  in- 
forms OB,  expedited  ai  his  own  expense,  was,  assuredly,  no  great 
einrt  of  princely  bounty.  It  is,  however,  evident,  from  the 
vntings  of  Ariosto,  that  he  possessed  a  considerable  share  of 
that  impatience  and  irritability  which  are  the  usual  attendants 
of  geniuB.  After  waiting  a  few  days  at  Rome,  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  the  pope  would  have  made  a  liberal  provision  for  one 
towards  whom  he  had  expressed  such  uncommon  regard,  he 
^^MtOy  took  his  departure,  with  a  firm  resolution  never  more  to 
1^^.*  There  is,  however,  sufficient  reason  to  believe,  that 
Ariosto  experienced  at  different  times  the  liberality  of  the  pon- 
tiff;  and  in  particular,  that  Leo  presented  him  with  several 
hundred  crowns  towards  the  expense  of  publishing  his  immortal 
P^^OD-t  It  is  certain  also  that  the  disappointment  which  he  has 
<ie8eribed  in  such  lively  terms,  did  not  excite  in  the  generouJB 
vtt$ti  of  Ariosto  any  lasting  degree  of  animosity  towards  the 
pontiff;  whom  he  has  frequently  mentioned  in  his  subsequent 
^tinge  with  the  highest  veneration  and  applause. 

On  quitting  Rome,  Ariosto  did  not  immediately  return  to 
Ferrara,  but  paid  a  visit  to  Florence,  where  he  was  present  at 
^  rejoicings  which  took  plade  in  that  city  on  the  elevation  of 
^  X.  He  remained  there  at  least  six  mouths,  and  probably 
^  mneh  longer  time ;  attracted  by  the  air  and  situation  of  the 
P|*oe,  the  beauty  of  the  women,  and  the  manners  of  the  inha- 
t^ittnta ;  and  on  his  departure,  celebrated  in  an  exquisite  poem 

*  Aiiogt  Sat  Tii.  •¥  Masrach.  in  art  Ariott  toL  ii.  p.  1063. 
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ibie^  opporiuuties  of  onjoymeBt  whidi  it  afforded  liim,  and  wliic^k 
it  aeemB  w«re  tvffieitiit  to  baiiisk  all  anzietieB  but  Uioee  «f  love.  * 
Ob  his  arriTal  at  Ferrara  he  again  attached  himMlf  to  the  ser- 
tice  of  the  cardinal  Ippolito ;  which,  howerer,  did  not  prevent 
his  finishing  tbs  poem  ob  whidi  he  had  been  so  long  emplo  jed» 
and  which  he  ^MiAtd  at  Ferrara  in  the  jear  1515.  If 
Ariotto  was4isapp<mited  in  the  eondiiotof  LeoX.  he  had  moch 
Bsore  reason  to  oewpbin  of  the  ilHheralify  and  insensibilitj  of 
his  great  patron  the  eardinal,  to  whom  he  has  inscribed  his 
work  in  terms  of  such  high  commendation  5  but  who,  inwtnad  of 
•ftirding  him  aay  recompense  for  hb  labours,  inquinod  froxa 
him,  widi  the  indifftfonoe  of  a  atnpid  emioaitj,  whero  ka  had 
odUecited  together  eueh  a  munher  of  abBwr^ties,^  TFhia  reproof, 
which  was  not  coonterhalanoed  by  a^y  act  of  kindnese  oa  the 
partof  the  caidinal,  gieoilty  afieeted  the  poets  ^rfio,  indie  second 
edition  of  his  poem,  expresaed  his  sense  of  it  by  an  Imprema  or 
devioo,  in  whidi  he  has  roprenented  «  serpent^  towards  which  a 
hand  is  stretched  oat  attempting  with  a  pair  of  abears  to  cut  off 
its  head,  and  4rarromided  by  the  motto.  Pro  (ono  mo^um.  This 
device,  in  which  he  seems  to  haye  alluded  to  the  aopposed  iiea1> 
ing  power  of  the  serpent,  he  exchanged  in  ihe  n^t  oditima  f or 
«ne  which  he  perhaps  thought  would  be  mose  general^  under- 
stood, and  rcqpresented  his  lost  laboun  by  the  emblem  of  a  hive 
of  bees,  which  are  destroyed  with  flame  ier  the  purpose  of  rob- 
bing them  of  their  honey.* 

In  the  year  151E,  the  cardiual  Ippolito  d'Este  undertook  a 
journey  to  Hui^gaiy,  on  which  he  expedted  to  be  acoompamed 
by  the  most  eminent  persons  in  his  comrt,  and  among  Abe  rest 
iby  Ariosto.  The  poet  was  not,  however,  inoUned  to  aiake 
such  a  sacrifice  of  his  time,  of  which  he  well  knew  4he  value,  or 
of  his  health,  which  was  then  in  a  presarious  tftate,  to  the  g^rati- 
floation  of  a  person  who  appears  not  to  hare  merited  his  ataatfh- 
"ment.  By  his  nefusal,  be  not  only  lost  the  ^wroor  of  the 
^eardinal,  but  incurred  his  resentment,  which  he  maxiifested  hy 
depriving  the  .poet  of  the  pitiful  stipend  of  .twcaty<»fiTe  cro^^ras, 
which  it  seems  the  cardinal  allowed  him  every  four  nioniba»  hut 

*  "  Gcntil  Citt^  che  con  felici  vaganr— Rime  di  Arumto, 
t  Thc^  nt  boih {riven  in  the  Mwenm  Maxzuchcllianum,  vol.  i..p.  209,  teV.  37.  ' 
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vbieh  he  liAd  not  alw&js  ttie  good  fortune  to  obtab.  ThU  eY^il 
•opI^eA  Ariosto  With  the  subject  of  his  first  Sc^ire,  in  which  bd 
ku  treated  it  willi  lihe  most  sevete  pleaeantry)  the  most  attttM-^ 
tire  fiimplieitj,  and  the  most  inimitahl^  Wit ;  atowiAg  his  reb^ 
hition  to  itaildntain  the  independence  both  of  his  person  ttttd 
ndnd,  and  to  wfthdrtiw  frott  the  vexa^ons  of  a  court  to  the 
letireinetit  Of  prirate  life.  He  aeconlinglj  (plitted  If etrafa  attid 
UkUl  xtp  hi^  reaidehee  in  his  hati^e  distridt  of  lleggio,  i^ttending 
eolj  to  his  own  Btudtes  <&nd  afiantfements  \  wl^9k«  he  reinai»ed 
nffl  the  death  of  the  CiUMlhiel* 

The  Im^  of  hb  patron  Bcems  to  have  heeH  the  cdiiunenee* 
meiit  of  the  good  fortune  of  Ariosto.  Ittunediately  afbor  that 
ere&t  h^  was  itgiMn  called  to  PerftkHa  by  the  Didte  Alfonso,  Who 
appean  to  hhte  heek  desirous  of  repaSring  the  neglect  ci  his 
btothdr,  and  who  appointed  AriosrtO  to  a  t^&;>eetab}e  situation 
in  bis  court,  without  requiring  from  byte  any  attendance  which 
might  int«ifek«  with  his  stndie«.  The  liberality  of  the  doko 
soon  enabled  ArioMo  to  erect  for  himself  h  house  in  the  city  of 
Femia,  in  th^  firont-of  which  he  placed  an  inscription  suitable 
to  tiieniodefl[tman6ion(]ffapoet,andconsiAtenl  widi  thelnodera*- 
tkfB  atad  independence  Of  ^is  own  <eharacter.^  In^is  resideace, 
and  in  the  gardens  attached  to4t»  he  devoted  bhnseff  wilh  fresh 
ardour  to  his  literary  pursuits-;  he  cfomposed  the  tfd(Slaona] 
eaatoa  of  his  ^*  Orlando,  and  r^ifeed  his  two  ootte£e6  of  the 
"  Caasaria  "  and  the  '*  Suppoidti/'  which  he  had  in  his  ycuih 
written  in  prose.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Leo  X.  his  leisure 
was  for  a  short  time  intarupted  by  a  mission  to  the  dil^trict  of 
0ar6ignana»  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Ferratvi,  whither  he  was 
sent  l^  the  duke  to  appease,  by  his  discretion  and  authority, « 
tonrah  among  the  inhal^tants,  in  which  his  efibrts  had  the 
desired  success ;  ^  but  the  city  of  Ferram  continued  to  be  his 
chief  residence  until  the  time  of  his  death,  whidi  happened  on 
die  aixth  day  of  June,  153S,  after  he  had  attained  the  fiHy- 
ttflth  year  of  Ms  age. 

On  ta  work  so  well  known,  and  eo  uliiy^^Uy  read,  to  4he 
"Orlando  Fnrioao,"*'  any  obscwYatidns  would  now  be  euper- 
foooB.*  lAke  most  of  the  eminent  scholars  of  the  age,  Anosto 
deroted  a  portion  di  hh  leisure  to  Latin  composition ;  but 
although  some  of  his  productions  in  this  language  have  Conit* 
daraUe  merit,"  it.is  on  his  writings  in  his  natiTO  tongue  tiiat 
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^  permanent  reputation  ia  founded.  On  taking  a  general 
Ti^w  of  the  poeta  of  thia  period,  we  immediatelj  perodve  that 
Aiiosto  oocupiea  the  first  station,  and  that  had  it  heen  deprired 
of  the  splendour  of  his  taknts,  a  considerable  diminution  must 
have  been  made  from  the  gloiy  of  the  age.  The  fertility  of  his 
invention*  the  lireliness  of  hu  imagery,  the  natural  ease  and 
felicit J  of  his  diction,  give  a  chann  to  his  oompositions  which 
arrests  the  attention  and  interests  the  feelings  of  the  reader,  in 
a  degree,  not  ezperiepiced  from  the  productions  of  any  of  his 
coiitemporaries.  Whilst  the  other  writes  of  Italy  were  devot- 
ing th^  talents  to  the  dose  imitation  of  Petrarca,  and  to  the 
mere  elegances  of  expression,  he  allowed  himself  a  wider  range, 
and  poured  forth  the  ideas  of  his  creative  fancy  in  his  own 
attractive  and  f ordUe  language.  Hence  the  genius  of  Arioato 
is  not  presented  to  us  in  the  frtthionaUe  garb  of  the  day,  but 
in  its  own  natural  and  becoming  dress,  which  appears  equally 
graceful  and  appropriate  at  all  times  and  in  all  placea.  By  the 
example  of  Bembo,  the  Italians  would  have  written  with  cor- 
rectness and  with  elegance,  but  they  would  have  been  read  only 
by  their  own  countrymen*  The  delicate  and  attoraated  senti- 
ment which  gives  its  frunt  animati<m  to  thdr  writings,  is  lost 
when  an  attempt  is  made  to  transfuse  it  into  another  language ; 
but  the  bold  and  vigorous  ideas  of  Ariosto  bear  without  injury 
all  change  of  dimate  ;  and  his  works  have  contributed  more 
than  those  of  any  othor  author  to  diffuse  a  true  poetical  spirit 
throughout  Europe. 

The  applause  bestowed  upon  those  whose  labours  contributed 
to  restore  the  purity  of  the  Italian  tongue,  must  not,  however, 
he  confined  to  one  sex  only.  At  no  former  period  of  sodety 
had  the  spirit  of  literature  been  so  generally  diffused ;  and  at 
no  period  have  its  female  admirers  proved  themsdves  more 
accomplished  proficients  or  more  formidable  rivals.  Among 
those  who  at  this  time  distinguished  themsdves  by  their  talents, 
two  are  conspicuoudy  eminent ;  not  only  for  their  high  rank, 
extraordinary  acquirements,  and  excellent  literary  prodbictions, 
hut  for  the  unsullied  purity  of  their  diaracter,  and  for  all  the 
irirtuea  which  add  lustre  to  their  sex.  These  are  Vittoria 
Cdonna,  marchioness  of  Pescara,  and  Veronica  Gamhara, 
countess  of  Correggio. 

Vittoria  Cdonna  was  the  daughter  of  the  cdebrated  ecpii^ 
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mander,  Fabrizio  Colonna,  grand  constable  of  the  kingdom  d 
Naples,  hj  Anna  di  Montefeltro,  the  daughter  of  Federigo, 
duke  of  Urbino.  She  was  bom  about  the  year  1 490,  and  when 
only  fofor  years  of  age  was  destined  to  be  the  future  bride  of 
Ferdinando  d'Aralos,  marquis  of  Pescara,  then  very  little 
farther  adranced  in  life.  The  extraordinary  endowments  both 
of  person  and  of  nund,  with  which  she  was  faroured  by  nature, 
Mied  by  a  ^ligent  and  yirtuous  education,  rendered  her  the 
object  of  general  admiration,  and  her  hand  was  repeatedly 
goug^t  in  marriage  by  seyeral  of  the  independent  soyereigns  of 
Italy.  Happily,  howeyer,  the  early  choice  of  the  parents  was 
eonfinned  by  &e  mutual  attachment  of  their  offspring,  and  at 
the  age  of  seyenteen  she  became  the  wife  of  a  man  who,  by  his 
great  endowments,  unshaken  fidelity,  and  heroic  yalour,  merited 
such  a  partner.  A  perfect  conformity  of  temper  and  of  ex* 
eeUence  was  the  pledge  of  their  conjugal  affection ;  but  tho 
iwutestB  which  distracted  Italy  soon  called  the  marquis  from 
his  domestic  enjoyments,  and  at  the  battle  of  Rayenna,  where 
he  bad  the  command  of  the  cayalry,  he  was  dangerously 
wounded,  and  led,  with  the  cardinal  de'  Medici,  afterwards 
Leo  X.,  a  prisoner  to  Milan.  Whilst  confined  in  the  castle  oif 
that  place,  and  preyented  by  his  wounds  from  bodily  exercise, 
he  deyoted  his  hours  to  study ;  the  result  of  which  appeared  in 
a  dialogue  on  Law,  addressed  to  his  wife,  which  we  are  assured 
was  replete  with  good  sense,  eloquence,  and  wit.  He  was  at 
length  liberated  from  his  confinement  by  the  friendly  inter- 
ference of  the  marshal  Triyulzio  ;  and  by  the  actiye  part  which 
be  afterwards  took  in  the  military  afffurs  of  the  time,  and  the 
many  engagements  in  which  he  was  yictorious,  acquired  the 
highest  character  among  the  Italian  leaders.  Haying  entered 
into  the  serrice  of  the  emperor,  he  commanded  at  the  battle  of 
PaTia,  in  which  Francis  I.  was  made  prisoner ;  where  he 
distingiushed  himself  no  less  by  his  magnanimity  and  humanity, 
than  by  his  prudence  and  intrepidity,  to  which  the  success  of 
the  Imperialists  has  usually  been  attributed.*  This  eyent  he 
M  not,  howeyer,  long  suryiye,  haying  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  his 
military  fatigues  and  the  consequences  of  his  wounds.     Ho  died 

*  Hit  generositj  snd  attention  to  tbo  celebrated  cbeTalier  BaTird,  wbo  IbU 
in  aa  engtfement  at  Biigrani,  1524,  are  recorded  bj  Robertion,  Cbarlet  V. 
bobkiii. 
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^t  Mflan  in  the  month  of  December,  1^25,  after  »  short  hut 
fflorious  life,  which  }im  afforded  ample  miiteriab  for  the  histo- 
rian* ThiB  fatal  eve^t  blighted  all  the  hopes  of  his  consort ; 
nor  did  her  sorrow  admit  of  anj  alleviation^  except  such  as  she 
fpupd  in  celebrating  the  character  and  the  virtues  of  her 
husband*  and  recording  their  mutual  affection  in  her  tender 
and  exquisite  verse.  Soon  fifter  his  death  she  retired  to  the 
islaud  of  Ischia*  refusing  to  listen  to  those  proposqia  of  other 
nuptials,  which*  as  she  h^  no  o£bpring.  her  friends  were 
desirous  that  she  should  accept.  In  her  returement  she  appears 
tp  have  acquired  a  strong  reugious  cast  of  character,  which  di^ 
not,  however,  prevent  her  from  exercising  her  poetical  talents, 
althoiigh  she  from  this  time  devoted  them  chieflj  to  sacred 
«ubjectis.  Her  exemplarv  conduct,  and  the  uncommon  merit  of 
her  writings,  rendered  her  the  general  them^  of  applause  among 
ijud  most  mstinguished  poets  and  leanved  men  of  ^e  time,  wit^ 
manj  of  whom  she  niaint^ned  a  friendly  epistplary  intercoune. 
She  wa«  also  a  warm  admirer  of  the  great  artist  Ifichel-Agnolo, 
who  designed  for  her  several  excellent  pieces,  the  ideas  of 
which  have  been  presepred  by  the  engraver  ;^  and  who  f^ipean 
to  hft^o  enjoyed  her  favour  and  friendship  in  an  eminent 
de^ee  ;  she  having  on  /several  occasions  quitted  her  residence 
.lkt  Yiterbo,  to  which  place  she  retired  soi^e  years  before  her 
death,  and  made  excursbns  tp  Rome  for  no  otker  purpose  than 
th^^  pf  enjoying  his  society.  This  afectionate  attachmei^, 
equally  honourable  to  both  partiei^  was  at  other  times  fupported 
by  an  iepistolaxy  i^tercourae.  To  her  Michol-^gnolo  haa  also 
^dressed  several  pf  his  Bonnets,  which  ye^  remain,  and  in 
which  his  admiration  of  her  beauty  and  accomplishxpents  i3 
tempered  by  the  moat  profound  respect  for  her  character.  It 
Ifi  ^  singular  anecdote,  preserved  by  Condiri,  that  this  .eminent 
man  paid  her  a  visit  in  the  Ifist  mqments  of  her  life  ;  and  that 
he  afterwards  expressed  his  extreme  regret  that  he  had  not  qn 
that  .OQcaaion  kissed  her  face  or  her  forehead,  as  well  as  her 
hand.  Af^er  havii:^  lived  until  the  year  1547,  ^e  tormina^ 
her  days  at  Jlome ;  not  having  taken  upo|i  her  any  religion^ 
profession,  and  not  indeed  without  hf^^g  given  rise  to  aome 
fluspicion  that  she  was  inclined  to  the  doctrines  of  the  reformed 
^Aufoh.^' 

Among  the  Italian  writers  who  have  revived  in  their  works 
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die  rtjle  of  Petrarca»  Yittoria  Cdoniub  is  entitled  to  ibe  firtt 
rank  ;  and  her  sonnets,  nnnj  of  which  are  addressed  to  the 
shade  of  her  departed  husband,  or  relate  to  the  state  of  her 
ovn  mind,  possess  more  Tigonr  of  thought,  Tivaoity  of  colouringt 
and  natmnd  pathos,  than  are  generally  to  be  found  among  the 
disciples  of  thai  school^  Her  CaMtme^  or  monodj  to  the 
memorj  of  her  departed  husband,  is,  howerer,  more  deservedly 
eelebrated,  and  is  certainly  in  no  respect  inferior  to  that  ii 
Bembo  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Carlo ;  but  perhaps  the 
most  Provable  specimen  of  her  talents  appears  in  her  Stante^ 
or  Terses  in  oftoMi  rima,  which  in  simpUoity,  harmony,  and 
eleicaQce  of  style,  equal  the  produottons  of  any  cf  her  eontem- 
poraries*  and  in  lively  description  and  genpine  poetry  ezect 
them  all ;  excepting  only  those  oS  the  ininutaUe  Anoeto. 

Teranaca  Gambara  was  the  daughter  of  the  oennt  Gianr 
Pmncesco  Gambara,  by  his  wife  Alda  Pla  of  Caipit  and  was 
married  in  1509,  to  Giberto  X.  lord  of  Coneggie,  wbem  she 
sunrired  many  years*  devotbg  herself  to  tibe  education  of  her 
two  sons  Ippolito  and  Girolamo,  the  latter  of  whom  obtained 
the  dignity  ef  a  cardinal  of  the  Bomaa  ^nreh.  Her  natural 
disposition,  the  conrse  of  her  education,  and  abiyve  all,  perhaps, 
the  instructions  and  advice  of  Pietre  Bembo,  led  her  in  her 
yonth  to  derote  a  part  of  her  leisure  to  Uie  onltiTation  of  her 
poedcal  talents,  wnich  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  her  fotuise 
life,  was  het  occasional  amusement.*  In  the  yssr  1528,  she 
left  Corremo  to  reside  at  Bologna  with  her  brother  Uberto, 
OD  whom  ^nement  VII.  had  conferred  ihe  office  of  goyemor  of 
that  city.  Here  she  establiihed  in  her  house  *  kind  of 
scademy,  whidi  was  ftequented  by  Bembo.  ilolsa,  liauro, 
CapeUo,  and  other  eminent  men  who  then  rended  at  the 
Boman  court.  She  afterwards  returned  to  Coir^ggio,  where  she 
hsd  the  hononr  of  receiving  as  her  guest  the  emperor  Chaiks 
T.  Her  Bfe  was  prolonged  until  the  year  1550.  Her  writisigs, 
which  had  been  dispersed  in  various  .collections  of  the  time* 
were  coQecied  and  published  at  Brescia  in  1759,  and  although 
inferior  in  elegance  and  polish  to  these  of  Vittoria  ColoBna,  cUs- 
ftUy  a  peculiar  originality  and  rivactty,  both  in  sentimont  and 
uu^oage,  which  j«ise  them  far  above  thoee  insipid  effusions 

•  TiEib.vU.uL  47. 
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Vlucb,  under  the  name  of  sonnets,  at  this  time  inundated  ItaJj.^ 
The  mutual  esteem  and  admiration  that  subsisted  between  tliese 
"accomplisbed  women,  is  recorded  in  their  writings.  Tlieir 
example  excited  the  emulation  of  many  competitors  among  their 
own  sex,  and  the  Eimatrici  of  the  sixteenth  century  may  be 
considered  as  little  inferior,  either  in  number  or  in  merit,  to 
the  Eitnatori,  Of  these,  some  of  the  most  distinguished  are 
Costanza  d'Aralos,  duchess  of  Amalfi,*  a  few  of  whose  sonnets, 
of  no  inferior  merit,  are  united  to  the  works  of  Vittoria 
Colonna  in  the  edition  of  Sessa,  1558 ;  Tullia  d'Aragona, 
the  illegitimate  offspring  of  Pietro  Tagliaria,  a  cardinal  of  the 
church,  and  himself  an  illegitimate  descendant  of  the  royal 
house  of  Aragon  ;'*  Laura  Terracina,  a  Neapolitan  lady,  whose 
numerous  poetical  works  have  frequently  been  printed  ;'*  Gas- 
para  Stampa  of  Padua,  ranked  among  the  best  poets  of  her 
time,'*  and  Laura  Battiferra  of  Urbino,^  represented  by  her 
contemporaries  as  the  riral  of  Sappho  in  the  elegance  of  her 
writings,  and  much  her  superior  in  the  modesty  and  decorum 
of  her  life. 

To  the  time  of  Leo  X.  is  to  be  referred  the  perfecting  of  the 
jocose  Italian  satire,  which  originated  in  Florence  towards  the 
dose  of  the  preceding  century.  The  credit  of  reviving  this 
whimsical  style  of  composition,  and  rendering  it  in  the  highest 
degree  lively  and  entertaining,  is  due  to  the  eccentric  genius 
of  Francesco  Bemi,  whence  it  has  been  denominated  La  Poesia 
Bemesca,  In  this  undertaking  he  had,  however,  some  co- 
adjutdrs  of  no  inconsiderable  talents,  and  in  particular  Fran- 
cesco Mauro  and  Gian-Francesco  Bini,  whose  works  have 
usually  been  united  with  his  own,  to  which  in  vivacity  and 
hmnour  they  are  little  inferior.  The  character  of  Bemi  was  as 
singular  as  his  writings.  He  was  bom  at  Lamporecchio»  a 
small  town  in  the  Tuscan  state,  of  a  noble,  although  reduced 
family,  and  was  sent,  whilst  very  young,  to  Florence,  where  he 
remained  until  he  had  attained  his  nineteenth  year,  and  where 
he  probably  imbibed  from  the  works  of  the  Pulci,  Franco,  and 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici;  the  earliest  taste  for  that  style  of  compo- 
sition by  which  he  afterwards  so  greatly  distinguished  himself. 
About  tiie  year  1517,  he  repaired  to  Rome  and  entered  into  the 

*  Crescimb.  voL  ii.  p.  400i    Mazzncbelli,  vol.  ii.  o.  1223. 
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of  the  cardiDal  Bernardo  da  Bibbiena,  to  whom  he  was 
degree  related,  and  from  whom  he*entertained  hopes 
of  preferment  which  were  not  realised.  After  the  death  of 
Bernardo,  he  attached  himself  to  his  nephew,  the  cardinal 
Angelo  da  Bibbiena,  bnt  with  no  greater  advantage,  and  was 
at  kogtii  obliged  to  accept  the  office  of  secretary  to  Giammat- 
teo  Ghibertiy  bishop  of  Verona,  who  then  held  the  important 
itatioB  of  datary  to  the  Roman  see.  Having  now  taken  the 
eeelesiastieal  habit,  Bemi  was  occasionallj  employed  bj  6hi- 
berti  in  missions  to  his  more  distant  benefices,  and  frequently 
aecompaaied  die  bishop  on  his  jomneys  through  Italy ;  but  the 
btigoes  of  bnainess,  and  the  habits  of  regolarity  were  irksome 
to  hiniy  and  he  songht  for  relief  in  the  society  of  the  Muses, 
who  generally  brought  both  Bacchus  and  Venus  in  their  train. 
Being  at  length  prderred  to  the  affluent  and  easy  station  of  a 
eanoQ  of  Florence,  he  retired  to  that  city,  where  he  was  much 
more  distinguished  by  the  eccentricity  of  his  conduct  and  the 
pungency  <£  his  satire,  than  by  the  regularity  of  his  life. 
Sodi  was  his  ayersion  to  a  state  of  servitude,  if  we  may  credit 
the  humorons  passages  in  which  he  has  professedly  drawn  his 
own  duuracter,  that  he  no  sooner  received  a  command  from  his 
patron,  than  he  felt  an  invincible  reluctance  to  comply  with  it. 
He  ddighted  not  in  music,  dancing,  gaming,  or  hunting ;  hia 
uAe  pleasure  consisting  in  having  nothing  to  do,  imd  stretching 
himself  at  fall  length  in  his  bed.  His  chief  exercise  was  to 
eat  a  little  and  then  compose  himself  to  sleep,  and  after  sleep 
to  eai  again.  He  observed  neither  days  nor  almanacks  ;  and 
bis  servants  were  ordered  to  bring  him  no  news,  whether  good 
or  bad.  These  exaggerations,  among  many  others  yet  mora 
extravagant,  may  at  least  be  admitted  as  a  proof  that  Bemi 
WIS  fond  of  his  ease,  and  that  his  writings  were  rather  the 
•masement  of  his  leisure  than  a  serious  occupation. 

The  death  of  Bemi  is  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
jeslooa  enmity  which  subsisted  between  the  duke  Alessandro 
and  the  cardinal  Ippolito  de'  Medici,  each  of  whom  is  supposed 
to  have  contended  with  the  other,  which  shoold  first  destroy  his 
rival  by  poison.  One  of  them,  if  we  may  believe  this  story, 
was  desxrous  of  engaging  the  assistance  of  Bemi,  and  he 
baring  refused  to  join  in  so  detestable  a  project,  fell  a  rictim 
to  the  revenge  of  his  patron,  by  a  death  of  similar  treachery. 

vol..  u.  K 
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On  thiB  it  maj  be  sufficient  to  obMrra,  that  tlie  cardinal  died 
in  the  month  of  Auguat,  1535,  and  that  Beini  anmred  him  at 
least  until  the  month  of  Jnlj,  1536.  We  may  therefore  con- 
clude with  certainty,  that  he  was  not  poisoned  bj  the  cardinali 
and  with  acaroely  less  certainty  that  he  was  not  poisoned  by 
Alessandro,  for  not  having  concurred  in  the  destruction  of  a 
riral  who  bad  then  been  dead  nearly  twelve  months.^ 

Of  the  style  of  composition  adopted  by  Bemi  and  his 
associates,  it  is  not  easy  to  convey  an  adequate  idea,  as  its 
ezoeUence  consists  rather  in  the  simplicity  id  the  diction,  and 
the  sweetness  of  the  Tuscan  idiom,  than  in  that  sterling  wit 
and  vigorous  sentiment  which  bear  to  be  transfused  into  another 
language.  Of  all  writers,  those  whose  merit  depends  on  what 
is  called  humour  are  the  most  locaL  That  which  in  one 
eoontiy  is  received  with  admiration  and  delight,  may  in  another 
be  considered  as  insipid  or  contemptible.  To  enjoy  theie 
writings  in  their  fuQ  extent,  some  d^g^ree  of  acquaintance  it 
necessary  with  the  manners  and  peculiarities  of  the  inhabitant!, 
even  of  ike  lower  classes,  and  perhaps  the  delicacy  and  flavour 
of  them  can  never  be  fully  perceived  except  by  a  native.  These 
observations  may  be  applied  in  different  degrees*  not  only  to 
the  works  of  Bemi,  Bini,  and  Mauro,  but  to  the  CMitoU  and 
aatires  of  Giovanni  della  Gasa,  Agndo  Firenanola,  Francesco- 
Maria  Molza,  Pietro  Nelli,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Andrea 
da  Bergamo,  and  a  long  train  of  other  writers,  who  have 
signalised  themselves  in  this  mode  of  composition."  That 
these  early  productions  led  the  way  to  a  stmilar  eccentricity  of 
style  in  other  countries,  is  not  improbable,  and  perh^  the 
most  characteristic  idea  of  the  writings  of  Bend  and  his 
associates,  may  be  obtained  by  considering  them  to  be,  in  lively 
and  unaffected  verse,  what  the  works  of  Rabelais,  of  Cervantee, 
and  of  Sterne,  are  in  prose/* 

It  is,  however,  much  to  be  regretted,  that  a  great  part  of 
these  compositions  are  remarkable  for  a  diC|;ree  of  indecency 
and  profaneness,  which  requires  all  the  wit  and  elegance  of  the 
original,  and  perhi^  more  sympathy  with  such  subjects  than 
aft  untainted  mind  should  feel,  to  prevent  their  being  resd 
without  disapprobation  or  disgust.     It  can,  therefore,  occasion 


*  MmsmL  Bcrittoiidlul.  in  art.  Benu,Tol.  It.  p.  M$. 
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00  mprise*  tba(  these  j^ieces,  many  of  which  have  been  writteQ 
W  men  of  high  ecdesiastica]  rank,  Bhould  have  brought  some 
degree  of  di^irace  upon  the  Bomau  church.  One  of  the 
prodnctionB,  in  this  style  of  writing,  of  Giovanni  della  Casa, 
archbishop  of  Benevento,  and  for  some  time  inquisitor  at 
Venice,  has  been  singled  out  as  a  particular  instance  of  de^ 
pnTi^p  but  many  examples  at  least  equally  flagrant  might 
liare  oeen  produced.  Even  the  writings  of  Bemi  contain 
passsges,  and  indeed  whole  pieces,  not  less  gross  and  licentious 
than  the  work  which  has  given  rise  to  so  much  reprehensLon.*^ 
That  Benii  was  not,  however,  so  entirely  devoted  to  indo- 
lence, as  we  might,  from  the  character  which  ho  has  chosen  to 
give  of  himself,  be  induced  to  believe,  may  sufficiently  appear 
from  his  numerous  writings,  and  particularly  from  his  having 
reformed  and  new-modelld  the  extensive  poem  of  **  Orlando 
Innamorato*'  of  the  count  Bojardo.  This  work  he  is  said  to 
have  nndertaken  in  competition  with  the  "  Orlando  Furioso" 
of  Ariosto,  which  has  given  occasion  to  accuse  Bemi  of  pre- 
snmptipn  and  of  i|;norance  ;  but  Bemi  was  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  his  own  talents,  which  involuntarily  led  him 
towaida  the  burlesaue  and  the  ridiculous,  to  suppose,  that  in 
serious  composition  he  could  emulate  that  great  man.  He  has, 
however,  both  in  this  and  other  parts  of  his  writings,  shown 
that  be  could  occasionally  elevate  his  style,  and  the  introductory 
versee  to  each  canto  of  tiie  ''  Orlando  Innamorato,"  which  are 
generaUy  bis  own  composition,  are  not  the  least  admired,  nor 
the  least  valuable  parts  of  the  work.  That  the  alterations  of 
Bemi  raised  the  poem  of  Bojardo  mto  more  general  notice, 
may  be  conjectured  from  the  various  editions  of  the  reformed 
wA  wUcb  issued  from  the  press  soon  after  its  first  appear- 
uioe»  and  which  are  yet  sought  after  with  avidity."  The  task 
which  Bemi  thus  completed,  was  also  undertaken  by  several 
of  hie  contemporaries,  and  in  particular  by  Teofilo  Folengi, 
sad  Lodovico  Dolce ;  neither  of  whom  brought  their  labours 
to  a  termination.  It  appears  also,  that  Pietro  Aretino  hod 
fenaed  an  intention  of  devoting  himself  to  this  task,  which, 
however,  be  afterwards  relinquished ;  and  if  wc  may  be  allowed 
to  judge  from  the  specimen  given  of  his  epic  talents  in  his 
poem  of  "  liarfisa,"  the  world  has  sustained  no  loss  by  his 
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Tet  more  extravagant  than  the  writings  of  Berni,  are  those 
of  his  contemporaiy  Teafilo  Folengi,  of  Mantaa,  better  known 
by  his  assumed  name  of  Merlino  Oooeajo,  He  was  also  an 
ecclesiastic,  having  in  the  year  1507,  when  only  sixteen  years 
of  age,  entered  into  the  order  of  Benedictines,  on  which  occa- 
sion he  relinqoished  his  baptismal  name  of  Oirolamo,  and  took 
that  of  TeoJUo.  His  religions  tows  did  not,  however,  extingoish 
his  amorous  passions,  and  a  yiolent  attachment  which  he  soon 
afterwards  formed  for  a  young  lady  named  Girolama  Dieda, 
induced  him  to  desert  his  monastery.  After  passing  for  sereral 
years  an  irregular  and  wandering  life,  he  published  his  maca- 
ronic poems,  in  which,  by  a  singular  mixture  of  the  Latin  and 
Italian  with  the  yarious  dialects  of  the  populace,  and  by  apply- 
ing the  forms  of  one  language  to  the  phrases  of  another,  he 
has  produced  a  kind  of  mongrel  tongue,  which,  from  its  sinr 
gnlarity  and  capricious  variety,  has  attracted  both  admirers 
and  imitators.**  How  it  was  possible  for  a  person  poesessed  of 
the  talents  and  learning  by  which  Folengi  was  undoubtedly 
distinguished,  to  sacrifice  to  these  compositions  such  a  portioa 
of  time  as  they  must  from  their  number  and  prolixity  have 
required,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive,  and  certainly  a  mnch 
smaller  specimen  might  have  satisfied  the  curiosity  of  most  of 
his  readers.  It  has,  indeed,  been  said,  that  it  was  his  first 
intention  to  compose  an  epic  poem  in  Latin,  which  should  far 
surpass  the  ''^neid;"  but  finding,  irom  the  decision  of  his 
fnends,  that  he  had  scarcely  rivalled  the  Roman  bard,  he  com- 
mitted his  poem  to  the  flames,  and  began  to  amuse  himself 
with  these  extravagant  compositions ;  some  of  which,  however, 
occasionally  display  such  a  vivacity  of  imagery  and  descrip- 
tion, and  contain  passages  of  so  much  poetical  merit,  that  if  he 
had  devoted  himself  to  more  serious  compositions,  he  might 
probably  have  ranked  with  the  first  Latin  poets  of  the  age.  In 
the  year  1526,  Folengi,  under  the  name  of  Lmemo  Pitoceo^ 
published  in  Italian  his  burlesque  epic  poem  of  ^'Orlandino;" 
a  work  which  discovers  still  more  evidently  the  vigour  of  his 
imagination,  and  the  facility  and  graces  of  his  composition; 
and  which,  not  being  written  in  the  grotesque  and  motley 
style  of  his  former  productions,  may  be  perused  with  consider- 
able pleasure.**  It  must,  however,  be  remarked,  that  both  this 
poem  and  his  <* Macaronics"  abound  with  obscene  passages;  a 
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paeilutfitj  which  seems  in  these  times  to  hare  distinguished 
the  pit>dactioiis  of  the  eoclesiastics  from  those  of  the  kitj.** 
Bapenting  of  his  errors,  or  wearied  with  his  disorderlj  conduct, 
FoloBgi  soon  afterwards  returned  to  his  cell,  where  his  first 
oeeopation  was  to  write  an  account  of  the  aherrations  and 
Tiasaitades  of  his  past  life,  which  he  printed  under  the  title  of 
"Chaos  de  tri  per  uno,"  and  which  is  jet  more  capricious  and 
eztraTagant  than  his  former  writings.*  As  the  fire  of  his 
isaej  or  the  ardour  of  his  passions  decreased,  he  turned  his 
talents  to  religious  suhjects,  and  composed  a  poem,  *'  Dell' 
Umaaitk  del  Figliulo  di  Die,"  which  hiss  prohahly  attracted 
nueh  fewer  readers  than  his  former  works.**  Haying  heen 
appointed  principal  of  the  small  monastety  of  S.  Maria  deDa 
Ciambra,  in  the  island  of  Sicily,  he  there,  at  the  request  of 
Ferrando  Gonxaga,  the  riceroj,  composed  a  poem  in  tersa 
rima,  dlTided  into  two  books,  and  entitled,  "  La  Palermita," 
snd  also  three  tragedies  in  rerse  on  sacred  subjects  ;t  but  these 
pieeea  hare  nerer  been  printed.  Many  other  works  of  Folengi 
are  noiieed  by  his  editors  and  biographers.  His  life  was  pro- 
knged  until  the  year  1544,  when  he  died  at  the  Priorata  of 
Campese  near  Bassano,  and  was  buried  in  the  adjacent  church 
flf  Santa  Oroce. 

Ahhoogh  the  study  of  tho  ancient  languages  had  long  been 
reriTed  in  Italy,  yet  no  idea  seems  to  hare  been  entertained 
before  the  time  of  Leo  X.  of  improving  the  style  of  Itslian  com- 
positionv  by  a  closer  adherence  to  the  regularity  and  purity  of 
die  Gneik  and  Roman  writers.  Some  efforts  had,  indeed,  been 
made  to  transfuse  the  spirit,  or  at  least  the  sense  of  these  pro- 
ductioDS  into  the  Italian  tongue.  The  ^'Metamoiphoses  of 
(hid^X  ^^^  ^®  '^^neid"  of  the  Mantuan  bard,}  had  thus 
been  translated  into  prose;  and  the  ''Thebaid"  of  Statius,|| 
ibe  ''Fharsalia"  of  Lucan^H  the  '*  Satires"  of  Juvenal,**  with 

*  latended  to  exiiibit  the  three  diffBieiit  periods  of  the  life  of  iti  tathor ; 
priBle4  at  Yeiiioe  in  1527,  and  agOn  in  1646. 

t  La  CecOia,  La  Ciiitina,  e  La  Caterina.    Fontanini,  toI.  i.  p.  802. 

t  Tmdated  hf  Giov.  Buonrignoie,  tnppoied  at  earlf  at  the  fonrteenth  ees' 
Utj,  frinted  at  Yenice,  1497. 

I  L*&Mida,  ridotta  in  prota,  per  Atanagio  Oieeo.  Vieena,  1476. 

I  TeMde  di  Staiio,  in  ottava  rima  da  Braamo  di  ValTaMine.  Ten.  1470. 

Y  Lneaao  In  Fma^  trad,  dal  Caid.  Montichiello.    MOano,  1492,  4to. 

*«Lo  Satire  di  Oiuvenale,  in  tena  rima,  da  Gio.  Somnaripa.  Trorigi,  1 480.  fo. 
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9<mfi  detached  parts  of  th^  writings  of  O^d,*  and  of  Yirg^/* 
had  heen  translated  into  Italian  Terse;  but  in  so  mde  and 
onskiHtd  a  manner,  as  to  produce,  like  a  had  mimn*,  ratlier  a 
caricature  than  a  resemblaiice.  As  the  Italian  scholars  beoatne 
more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  works  of  the  aneienta, 
thej  began  to  feel  the  influence  of  their  taste,  and  to  imbibe 
some  portion  of  their  spirit.  No  longer  satisfied  with  the 
humble  and  laborious  iaA.  of  translating  these  authonif  thej 
with  a  laudable  emulation  endeaTOured  to  rival  the  boasted 
remains  of  ancient  genius  by  productions  of  a  similar  kind  in 
their  natire  tongue.  In  order  to  attain  an  eqnalitj  with  tfaeir 
great  models,  thej  rentured  also  to  discard  the  shaekles  of 
nijme,  and  to  introduce  a  kind  of  measure  which  should 
depend  for  its  effect  on  the  eleyation  and  harmonj  of  its  Ian* 
guage,  and  on  the  rariety  of  its  pauses,  rather  than  on  ih% 
continual  recurrence  of  similar  sounds.  The  person  who  is 
entitled  to  the  cluef  credit  of  hating  formed,  and  in  some 
degree  executed,  this  commendable  design,  is  the  learned 
Gian-Giorgio  Trissino;  and  although  his  powers  as  a  poet  were 
inadequate  to  the  task  which  he  had  imposed  upon  them,  yet 
the  chaste  and  classical  style  which  was  thus  introduoedi  has 
giyen  rise  to  some  of  the  most  correct  and  pleasing  prodnotiona 
in  the  Italian  tongue. 

Trissino  was  Wn  of  a  noble  family  at  Yicenaa,  in  the  year 
1478,  and  for  some  time  rdceived  instructions  from  the  oele- 
brated  Greek,  Demetrius  Ohideondyles,  a*  lfila&.t  On  the 
death  of  his  wife,  of  whom  he  was  early  in  life  deprired,  he 
repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  obtained  the  particular  farour  of 
Leo  X.,  who  employed  him  on  sereral  important  miistotta ; 
and  in  particular,  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian.  The  eern  soioM, 
or  blank  rerse  of  the  Italian  language,  was  first  employed  by 
Trissino  in  his  tragedy  of  "  Sofonisba ;  *'  and  is  oartunly  muob 
better  calculated  than  either  the  terza  rima,  or  the  oUaoa 
gtanga,  to  works  of  length.     The  same  mode  of  yeraification 

*  De  arte  Amandi,  In  tem  rima.  Mila&o,  1494.  Thera  k  alao  aaodicr 
edition,  ivithont  date,  which  if  probably  the  fiiit*  Fide  Bib.  Final*  toL  iv. 
p.  2071. 

t  Triirino  erected  in  the  chudi  ef  8.  Haiia  de  la  paaaioDe,  al  Mikn,  an 
elegant  monument  to  the  memorj  of  hit  Inatrnetor.  who  died  at  thai  tity  in 
1511.    Timb.  Yi.  U.  182. 
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VM,  howeTMr,  employed  about  the  ume  time  bj  sereral  men  of 
«Qiiiideimble  telents,  and  an  eminent  Italian  critic  has  asserted, 
iku  **  it  was  first  used  by  Lnigi  Alimanniy  in  his  translation 
from  Cainllna  of  the  epithalaminm  of  Pelens  and  Thetis,  after- 
waida  by  Lodorieo  Martelli,  in  translating  the  fonrth  book  of 
the  "  iBneid,"  and  by  the  cardinal  Ippolito  de'  Medici,  in 
translating  die  second  ;  in  imitation  of  whom,  Trissino  after- 
wards composed  in  the  same  measure  his  epic  poem  of  "  Italia 
libersta  da'  OotL"  Bat  it  most  be  obserred  that  the  « Italia 
Hberata  "  was  not  the  first  work  in  which  Trissino  had  em- 
ployed the  «#rfi  9eMd^  his  tragedy  of  "  Sofonisba  "  having 
been  written  at  least  ten  years  before  he  began  his  epic  poem, 
sad  eompleted  in  the  year  1515.'^  It  is,  howerer,  certain, 
that  in  the  same  year  GioTanni  Ruoellai  wrote  in  blank  rerse 
his  tragedy  of  *^  Bosmnnda ; "  but  as  he  has  himself  addressed 
Trissino  as  his  literaiy  preceptor,  and  as  the  pretensions  of 
Trisaino  to  the  precedency  in  this  respect  are  confirmed  by 
the  ezpliett  acknowledgment  of  Palla  Rncellai,  the  brother  of 
Gioraani,  we  may  with  confidence  attribute  to  Trissino  the 
hooov  of  the  invention ;  unless  the  pretensions  of  the  Floren- 
tine historian,  Jacopo  Kaidi,  who  gave  a  specimen  of  blank 
vena  in  the  prologue  to  his  comedy  entitled  '*  L'Amicizia,*' 
siippuaed  to  be  represented  before  the  magistrates  of  Florence, 
about  the  year  1494,  may  be  thought  to  invalidate  his  chum.* 
The  tragedy  of  '<  Sofonisba  "  is,  howoTer,  entitled  to  notice, 
not  only  as  having  first  introduced  the  tern  tdoUi  into  general 
Bse,  but  as  being  the  first  regular  tragedy  which  made  its 
^pearanoe  after  the  revival  of  letters*  The  appellation  of 
tragedy  had,  indeed,  been  already  adopted,  and  even  the  story 
of  Soi^onisba  had  been  the  subject  of  a  dnmatic  performance, 
in  oMooa  rtma,  by  GaleottOi  marquis  of  Carretto,  presented  by 
him  lo  Isabella»  marchioness  of  Mantua  \  but  this  piece,  like 
the  "  Virginia  "  of  Accolti,  and  other  productions  of  a  similar 
nature,  was  so  imperfect  in  its  arrangement,  and  so  iU  adapted 
to  theatrical  representation,  that  it  rather  increases  than 
dhninishes  the  honour  due  to  Trissino,  who,  disregarding  the 

*  TUi  qiiettk>n  bmt  giTen  riM  to  great  direnitx  of  opinion  Between  Fontuiini 
Mid  Ui  •ercre  commentator,  Apottolo  Zeno.  It  has  alio  been  diicniKd  hy 
Mr.  Walkor,  in  tbe  Appendix  to  bia  <<  Historical  Memoir  on  Italian  Trsgcdj,** 
No.  U.  p.  20. 
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example  of  his  contemponuries,  introduced  a  more  coireot  and 
^laft^i<»l  sijle  of  dramatic  compoaition.*  The  affecting  atory 
of  ibis  tragedjt  fbimded  on  the  relation  of  lAry  in  the  thirtied^ 
book  of  bia  bistorj,  is  already  well  known,  having  been  fre- 
qnentlj  the  sabject  of  theatrical  representation  in  this  country. 
It  maj  therefore  be  safficient  to  obeerre»  that  Trissino,  without 
greatly  deviating  from  &e  records  of  hi8toiy»  has  givai  a  dra- 
matie  fonn  to  the  incidents,  which  renders  his  prodaction  not 
uninteresting,  and  has  interqiersed  it  with  some  passages  of 
eniression  and  pathos.  At  the  same  time,  it  most  be  acknow- 
M^ed,  that  the  dignity  of  ih»  tragic  style  is  not  always  eqnaUy 
supported,  and  that  tin  author  £requently  displays  a  prolixity, 
languor,  and  imnpidity,  bolh  of  smtiment  and  of  language, 
which  greatly  detract  firom  &e  interest  of  the  piece. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  year  1547,  that  Triaaino 
published  the  first  nine  books  of  his  epic  poem  of  "  Italia  libe- 
rata  da'  Goti ;  *'  of  which  the  additional  dghteen  hooka  made 
their  appearance  in  1548.**  In  this  poem,  to  the  completion 
of  whidi  the  author  had  dedicated  inwards  of  twenty  years,  be 
proposed  to  exhibit  to  his  countrymen  a  specimen  of  the  true 
epic,  as  founded  on  the  example  of  Homer  and  confirmed  by 
the  authority  of  Aristotle.  The  subject  is  the  liberation  of 
Italy  from  ^e  Cio&s  by  Bdisarins,  as  general  of  the  emperor 
Justinian.  In  the  execution  of  it,  Trissino  asserts  that  be 
had  examined  all  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  for  the  par- 
pose  of  selecting  the  flowers  of  their  eloquence  to  enrich  bia 
own  labours.  That  Trissino  was  a  man  of  talents  and  of 
learning,  is  evident  from  his  other  writings ;  and  his  variona 
acquirements  in  mathematics,  physics,  and  architecture,  are 
hi|^y  celebrated  by  his  contemporaries  ;  yet  of  all  tbe 
attempts  at  epc  poetry  which  have  hitherto  appeared,  tbe 
**  Itslia  Liberata  '*  may  be  considered  as  the  most  ins^id  and 
uninteresting.  In  Berni,  Mauro,  Fdengi,  and  other  writera 
of  burlesque  poetry,  their  simplicity  or  vulgarity  is  evidaitly 
assumed,  for  ue  avowed  purpose  of  giving  a  greater  xest  to 

*  Ou  tbii  aocoimt,  GinUi,  in  the  prologiie  to  his  ^  OAtoAit^  Amwmintm 
him — 

M  n  Triaino  fentil,  che  col  tuo  onto 
Prima  d^ognun,  dal  Tehro,  e  dall*  IljaM, 
Oik  tiiMe  U  Tngedia  a  ro&de  d*Anio.** 
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tteir  flfttire  or  their  wit ;  but  the  low  and  pedestrian  style  of 
Triiuno  is  genuine  and  unaffeeted,  and  is  often  rendered  still 
Bore  striking  by  the  unconscious  gravity  of  the  author.  Yet 
nore  reprehensible  is  die  plan  and  conduct  of  the  poem,  in 
whieh  the  heathen  mythology  is  confounded  with  the  Christian 
nligian,  and  an  inrocation  to  Apollo  and  the  Muses  introduces 
the  Supreme  Being  as  interfering  in  the  concerns  of  mortals^ 
io  soeh  lang^uage  and  by  such  means  as  must,  in  the  estima« 
tioD  of  either  true  piety  or  correct  taste,  appear  wholly  unwor- 
tkj  of  die  dirine  character.  Hence  neidier  the  industry  of 
Triflsiiio,  nor  the  high  litoraiy  character  which  he  had  bclbre 
tttiined,  could  raise  into  credit  his  unfortunate  poem,  which, 
u  one  of  his  eontemporaries  informs  us,  was  never  read,  but 
teemed  to  have  been  buried  on  the  same  day  that  it  first  saw 
the  fight.*  About  the  year  1700,  a  feeble  attempt  was  made, 
hf  the  sssodates  of  the  academy  of  cardinal  Ottoboni  at  Rome,, 
to  trsn^oae  tho  **  Italia  liberata  "  into  otkna  rima,  each 
BMoiber  selecting  a  separate  book  for  the  exercise  of  his  talents ; 
hst  although  some  of  them  performed  iheir  task,  the  work  was 
urar  competed.  The  critics  of  Italy,  unwilling  to  detract 
from  the  cfaaraoter  of  a  man  whose  merits  hare  in  other 
ntfeetB  done  honour  to  their  countiT,  have,  howerer,  sddom 
BMDtioned  the  **  Italia  Liberata  "  but  in  terms  of  respect , 
ihhoQgh  it  never  was  reprinted  until  the  year  1729,  when  it 
vu  inserted  in  the  general  ooUeotion  of  the  works  of  its 
isthor.** 

Subsequent  to  Trissino  in  the  adoption  of  the  verri  tcioUi, 
W  mcfe  Buocesaful  in  the  manner  in  which  he  employed  it, 
vu  his  friend  GioTanni  Rucellai,  whose  near  consanguinity  to 
the  pontiff  Leo  X.,  as  well  as  his  own  extraordinary  merits, 
catiye  him  to  particular  nodce.  He  was  one  of  the  four  sons 
of  Bernardo  Rucellai,  by  his  wife  Nannina,  sister  of  Lorenso 
the  Ifsgnifioent,  and  was  bom  at  Florence  in  the  year  1475. 
The  eiampla  of  his  father,  who  is  justly  ranked  among  the 
moBt  eminent  scholars  and  correct  Latin  writers  of  his  time, 
ttd  the  instmetions  of  the  celebrated  Francesco  Cataneo  da 
l^iaeeto,  were  a  sure  pledge  of  his  early  proficiency ;  and  it 
Itts  been  said  of  him  with  undoubted  trutib,  that  he  was  highly 

*  Benwdo  Tuw,  tp.  Tinb.  tU.  lii.  IIS. 
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aocompliBbed  m  weU  in  tke  Qreek  and  La^  kngnagea  aa  in 
bb  own.  In  the  year  1505,  be  waa  lent  as  ambaaMuior  from 
bis  natite  oily  to  the  state  of  Venice,  and  was  present  when 
the  enroy  of  Louis  XII.  required  that  the  senate  would  permit 
the  learned  drilian  Filippo  Decio  to  return  as  his  sobjeet  to 
Paria,  to  teach  the  canon  law,  with  which  the  senate  refused 
to  comply ;  an  incident  which  it  seems  made  a  great  impres- 
siott  on  Bucellaii  as  being  a  proof  of  the  value  of  literature  and 
the  great  importance  of  a  man  of  talents.  In  the  tnmnlt 
raised  by  the  younger  citisens  of  FLorence,  on  the  return  of  tfie 
Medici  in  the  year  1512,  and  which  contributed  so  greatly  to 
liMsilitate  that  erent,  Gioranni  Rucellai  and  his  brother  PaUa, 
took  a  principal  part ;  in  which  they  appear  to  hare  acted  in 
opposition  to  the  wijdies  of  thdr  father,  who  was  m  firm 
adherent  to  tiie  popular  cause.  On  the  deration  of  Loo  X« 
and  the  appointment  of  his  nephew  Lorenso  to  the  government 
of  Florence,  (Horanni  remained  at  that  city  in  a  respaotable 
employment,  and  is  supposed  to  hare  accompanied  Lorenao  to 
Rome,  when  he  went  to  assume  the  insignia  of  captain-general 
of  the  church.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  Rucellm  entered  into  the 
eodemastical  order,  and  attended  the  pontiff  on  his  visit  to  Fk>» 
fence,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1515,  when  Leo  was  entertained 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Rucellai  with  the  representation  or  recital 
of  the  tragedy  of  "  Rosmunda^"  written  by  Giovanni  in  Italian 
blank  verse.  It  has  excited  surprise  that  Leo  did  not  confer  the 
dignity  of  the  purple  on  a  man  so  nearly  related  to  him,  to 
whom  he  was  so  much  attached,  and  who  was  in  every  respect 
worthy  of  that  honour.  Some  authors  have  attributed  this 
cireumstance  to  the  timid  jealousy  of  (Huliano  de'  Medici,  who 
is  said  to  have  represented  to  his  brother  the  danger  that  might 
accrue  to  their  family  in  Florence,  from  any  increase  of  the 
credit  and  authority  of  the  Rucellai,  who  could  number  amongst 
them  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  ; 
whilst  others  have  supposed,  that  as  Leo  did  not  diooae  to 
advance  to  the  rank  of  cardinal  some  of  his  relations  as  near 
to  him  as  Rucellai,  on  account  of  the  opposition  which  they  had 
shown  to  his  family,  he  on  this  account  postponed  also  the 
nomination  of  Giovanni ;  but  whatever  was  the  reason,  of  the 
conduct  of  the  pope,  which  was  probably  neither  of  those 
beforo  assignodi  it  is  certain  that  it  arose  not  from  any  want  of 
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etteem  or  eonfidence,  as  may  be  inferred  from  his  despatohing 
RneeUai,  at  a  yery  important  crisis,  as  his  legate  to  Francis  L, 
b  which  station  he  saeceeded  LodoTico  Canoasa,  and  continued 
imtil  the  death  of  the  pontiff. 

After  this  nnexpeoted  events  Rucellai  returned  to  Florence  c 
and  on  the  eleration  of  Adrian  VI. ^  the  snccessor  of  Leo,  was 
deputed,  with  fire  others  of  the  principal  dtisens,  to  oongratn* 
late  the  pope  on  his  new  dignity.  Rncellsii  as  chief  m  tho 
euhaasy,  addressed  ihe  pont^F  in  a  Latin  oration^  which  is  yet 
preserredi  The  short  pontificate  of  Adrian  was  saooeeded  by 
Uial  of  ClMuentYIL,  to  whom  Rucellai  stood  in  the  same 
degree  of  kindred  as  to  Leo  X.,  and  who  immediately  after  his 
eleration  gate  a  decisire  proof  of  his  regard  for  Rucellai,  by 
appointing  him  keeper  of  ue  castle  of  S*  Angelo  l  a  dignity 
which  has  usually  been  considered  as  the  proamate  step  to 
that  of  a  eardinal,  and  whence  Rucellai  is  commonly  named  II 
OatUVanoJ*  This  honour  he  did  not,  howeyer,  long  eigoy  i 
haying  terminated  his  days  about  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1526,  and  before  the  deplorable  sacking  cS  Rome,  which  soon 
afterwards  occurred. 

During  the  residence  of  Rucellai  at  the  castle  of  S.  Anfldo,  he 
completdi  his  tragedy  of  "  Oreste,"  and  his  beautiful  cudactio 
poem,  **  Le  Api ;  neither  of  which  were,  however,  during  his 
metime,  committed  to  the  press.  The  reason  of  ibis  wiU 
appear  from  the  words  of  the  author,  addressed,  a  short  time 
befero  his  death,  to  his  brother  Palla  Rucellai.  "  My  *  Api,' " 
said  he,  "  haye  not  yet  reoeiyed  my  last  improvements ;  which 
has  been  occasioned  by  my  desire  to  review  and  correct  this  poem 
in  company  with  our  friend  Trissino,  when  he  returns  from 
Venice,  where  he  is  now  the  legate  of  our  eousm  Clement  VIL, 
sad  wldch  poem  I  have,  as  you  will  see,  already  destined 
sod  dedicated  to  him.  I  therefore  intreat  ihaX  when  you  find 
a  fit  opportuni^,  you  will  send  him  this  poem  for  his  perusal 
and  aorrectaon }  and  if  he  approve  it,  that  yon  will  have  it 
piblished,  without  any  testimony  but  that  of  his  perfect 
judgment  to  its  merits.  Tou  wiU  likewise  take  the  same 
meSiod  with  my  '  Oreste  ;'  if  he  should  not  ibink  it  trouble- 
some to  take  so  much  labour  for  the  sake  of  one  who  was  so 
aSeetionately  attached  to  him.*'  The  poem  of  the  "  Api"  was 
aceoidingly  published  in  the  year  1639,  and  will  secure  to  its 
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author  a  high  rank  amoDg  the  writers  of  didactic  poetry. 
Without  renderiug  himself  liable  to  the  charge  of  a  servile 
imitator,  he  has  chosen  a  subject  already  ennobled  by  the 
genius  of  Virgil ;  and  has  ^ven  to  it  new  attractions  and  new 
graces.  His  diction  is  pure  without  being  insipid,  and  simple 
without  becoming  vulgar ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  work  he 
has  given  decisive  proofs  of  his  scientific  acquirements,  parti> 
eularly  on  subjects  of  natural  history. 

The  injunctions  of  Giovanni  Rucellai  with  respect  to  his 
tragedy  of  *'  Oreste"  were  not  so  punctually  complied  with ; 
the  cause  of  which  is,  however,  assigned  by  his  brother  Palla, 
in  his  dedication  of  the  '^Api,*'  to  Trismno.     *'As  to  the 

*  Oreste,'  I  have  thought  it  better  to  wait  awhile,  until  your 

*  Belisario,*  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  your '  Italia  liberata/ 
a  work  of  great  learning,  and  a  new  Homer  in  our  language, 
shall  be  perfected  and  brought  to  light."  This  tragedy 
remained  in  manuscript  until  nearly  two  centuries  after  the 
death  of  its  author,  when  it  was  published  by  the  Marchese 
Scipione  Maffei.  The  subject  of  this  piece  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  ''Iphigenia  in  Tauris"  of  Euripides  ;  but  the  author  haa 
introduced  such  variations,  and  ennobled  his  tragedy  with  so 
many  grand  and  theatrical  incidents,  that  it  may  justiy  be 
considered  as  his  own,  and  not  as  a  mere  translation  from  an 
ancient  author ;  insomuch  that  Maffei,  who,  from  his  own 
performances  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  perfect  judge,  considera 
it  as  not  only  superior  to  the  *'  Rosmunda,"  of  the  same  author, 
but  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pieces  which  any  author, 
either  ancient  or  modem,  has  adapted  to  theatrical  represen- 
tation. 

Another  Italian  writer  who  distinguished  himself  by  the 
elegance  and  harmony  of  his  blank  verse,  was  Luigi  Alamanni ; 
who  was  bom  of  a  noble  family  at  Florence  in  the  year  1475,* 
and  passed  the  early  part  of  his  life  in  habits  of  friendship  with 
Benuurdo  and  Oosimo  Rucellai,  Trissino,  and  other  scholaiB 
who  had  devoted  themselves  more  particularly  to  the  study  of 
classical  literature,  f  Of  the  satires  and  lyric  poems  of  Ala- 
manni, several  were  produced  under  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X. 

*  Count  BoHi  placet  liii  birth  in  1495,  to  which  opinion,  for  tht 
he  luM  pyrtUf  I  un  also  ditpoied  to  anent 
f  Maanch.  in  art.  Ahunanni. 
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In  die  year  1516,  he  married  Alesaandra  Serri0tori«  a  lady 
of  great  beaaty,  by  whom  he  had  a  numerous  offspring. 
The  rank  and  talents  of  Alamanni  recommended  hmi  to 
the  notioe  and  friendship  of  the  cardinal  Giulio  de*  Medici, 
vho^  during  the  latter  part  of  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X. 
goiemed  on  the  behalf  of  that  pontiff  the  city  of  Florence* 
The  rigid  restrictions  imposed  by  the  cardinal  on  ihe  inhabit- 
ants, by  which  they  were,  among  other  marks  of  subordination, 
prohibited  from  canying  anns  under  seyere  penalties,  excited 
the  indignation  of  many  of  the  younger  citizens  of  noblo 
famiKfia,  who  could  ill  brook  the  loss  of  their  independence,  and 
amnig  the  rest  of  Alamanni ;  who,  forgetting  the  friend  in  the 
patriot*  not  only  joined  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  cardinal 
immediately  after  the  death  of  Leo  X.,  but  is  said  to  haye 
mdertaken  to  assassinate  him  with  his  own  hand.*  His 
associates  were  Zanobio  Buondelmonti,  Jacopo  da  Diaceto, 
Antenio  Bmcioli,  and  several  other  persons  of  distinguished 
talenta,  who  appear  to  have  been  desirous  of  restoring  the 
aocieni  liberty  of  the  republic,  without  sufficiently  reflecting  on 
the  mode  by  which  it  was  to  be  accomplished.  The  designs  of 
the  eonspirators  were,  howerer,  discovered,  and  Alamanni  was 
under  the  necessity  <xF  saving  himself  by  flight.  After  many 
adventures  and  vicissitudes,  in  the  course  of  whiqh  he  returned 
to  Florence  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  commotions  that 
agitated  his  country,  he  finally  withdrew  to  France,  where  he 
net  with  a  kind  and  honourable  reception  from  Francis  I.» 
who  was  a  great  admirer  of  Italian  poetry,  and  not  only 
conferred  on  him  the  order  of  S.  Michael,  but  employed  him 
in  many  important  mismons.  '^  On  the  marriage  of  Henry» 
duke  of  Orleans,  afterwards  Henry  II.,  with  Catherine  de* 
Medici,  Alamanni  was  appointed  her  maitre  d'hStel ;  and  tho 
reward  of  his  sendees  enabled  him  to  secure  to  himself  great 
emoluments,  and  to  establish  his  family  in  an  honourable 
sitnatiofi  in  France.  The  writbgs  of  Alamanni  are  very 
BusMroiu  ;*^  but  his  most  admired  production  is  his  didactic 
poem, "  La  Coltivazione,*'  written  in  verti  scioUif  and  addressed 
vj  him  to  Catherine  de*  Medici,  by  a  letter,  in  which  he 
rcquesls  her  to  present  it  to  Francb  I. "     This  work,  which 

*  VanJii  Ulor.  Fior.  lib.  v.  p.  108. 
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AUm«^nni  completed  in  six  books,  and  which  he  ^peare  to 
hare  nnderiaken  rather  in  competition  with,  than  in  imitation 
of,  the  "  Georgiea,"  is  written  not  only  with  great  eLeganoe 
and  correctness  of  style,  but  with  a  very  extensive  knowledge 
of  the  subject  on  which  he  professes  to  treat,  and  eontains 
many  passages  which  may  bear  a  comparison  with  the  most 
celebrated  parts  of  the  work  of  his  immortal  predecessor.  His 
tragedy  of  '*  Antigone,"  translated  from  SophocLes,  is  also 
considered  by  Fontanini  as  one  of  the  best  dramatic  pieces  in 
the  Italian  tongue  ;  but  his  epic  romances  of  the  ''  Avar- 
chide,'**^  and  the  ^'Girone  Oortese,"*  both  written  in  oUaoa 
rima,  have  not  had  the  good  f ortone  to  obtain  for  their  antbor 
any  considerable  share  of  applause. 

From  this  brief  review  of  some  of  the  principal  Italian  poets 
who  wrote  in  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  it  will  not  be  difficult 
to  perceive,  that  they  may  be  divided  into  four  distinet  dasses. 
I.  Such  as  continued  to  adopt  in  their  writings,  althouj^  in 
different  degrees,  the  rude  and  imperfect  style  of  oompoiition 
which  was  used  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  preeeding  cen- 
tury. II.  The  admirers  of  Petrarea,  who  oonsidered  him  ss 
the  model  of  a  true  poetic  diction,  and  closely  imitatiftd  his 
manner  in  their  writings.  III.  Those  who,  depending  on  the 
rigour  ci  their  own  genius,  adopted  such  a  style  of  compoeitioa 
as  they  conceived  expressed,  in  the  most  forcible  and  expUcit 
manner,  the  sentiments  which  they  had  to  communicate.  And* 
lY.  Those  authors  who  followed  the  example  of  the  aaeients, 
not  only  in  the  manner  of  treating  their  subjects,  but  in  the 
frequent  use  of  the  verH  sdoUi,  and  in  the  simplicity  and 
puri^  of  their  diction.  That  in  each  of  these  departments  a 
considerable  number  of  writers,  besides  those  before  mentioned, 
might  be  enumerated,  will  readily  be  peroeived ;  but  the  limited 
object  of  the  present  work  will  be  sufficiently  obtained,  by  de* 
monstrsting  tiie  encouragement  which  the  poets  of  the  time 
derived  fnm  Leo  X.,  and  the  proficiency  made  during  his  pon- 
tificate in  this  most  popular  and  pleasing  branch  of  litenture. 
It  is  to  ibis  period  that  we  are  to  trace  back  those  abundant 
streams  which  have  now  diffased  themselves  throughout  the 
rest  of  Europe ;  and  although  some  of  them  may  be  pursued 
to  a  BtQl  higher  foimtain,  yet  it  was  not  until  tlus  time  that 
thej  began  to  flow  in  a  clear  and  certain  course.     The  laws  of 
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Ijnc  compoAitioii,  as  preicribed  by  the  example  of  Sanassaro* 
Bembo,  Mdsa,  and  Yittoria  Coloana,  hare  since  been  adopted 
bjtbe  two  Tassos,  TanaiUo,  Costanzo,  Celio  Hagno,  Ouidi, 
Filie^a,  and  a  long  train  of  other  writers ;  who  have  carried 
this  kind  of  eonqpositiony  and  partieulariT  the  higher  species 
of  oda»  to  a  degree  of  ezoellence  hiuerto  iinattained  in 
saj  other  eoontrj.  In  epic  poetrj,  the  great  work  of  Ariosto 
excited  an  emnlationp  which  in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth 
centozy,  produced  an  immense  number  of  poems  on  similar 
subjects ;  manj  of  which  are  of  great  extent,  and  some  of 
which,  if  they  hare  not  equalled  the  "  Orlando  Furioso  "  in 
fertility  of  inyention  and  variety  of  description,  hare  excelled 
it  in  regularity  and  classical  chastity  of  design,  and  have  dis- 
played all  those  poetical  graces  that,  without  surprising,  delight 
the  reader.  If  to  the  satires  of  Ariosto,  we  add  those  of  Ercole 
BentiTolio,  who  was  nearly  his  contemporaiy,  and  which  are 
written  on  a  similar  model,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge that  neither  these,  nor  the  singular  productions  of  Bemi, 
Bini,  Mauro,  and  their  associates,  have  in  any  degree  been 
riTaHed  in  subsequent  times.  Nor  have  the  later  writers  of 
blank  Terse,  among  whom  may  be  enumerated  Annibale  Care, 
Ifarehetti,  and  Salvini,  greatly  improved  upon  the  correct  and 
graceful  example  displayed  in  the  writings  of  Rucellai,  Ala- 
manni,  the  cardinal  Ippolito  de'  Medici,  and  frequently  in  those 
of  Trissino. 

With  respect  to  the  drama,  much,  however,  remained  to  be 
done.  Neither  the  **  Sofonisba  "  of  Trissino,  nor  the  "  Bos- 
munda  "  or  "  Oreste  "  of  Rucellai,  although  highly  to  be  com- 
mended when  compared  with  the  works  which  preceded  them, 
sod  when  considered  with  relation  to  the  times  in  which  they 
were  produced,  can  be  regarded  as  perfect  models  of  tragedy, 
ad^rted  to  theatrical  representation.  It  must  also  be  observed 
that  the  efforts  of  the  cardinal  da  Bibbiena,  and  even  of  Ariosto, 
to  introduce  a  better  style  of  comic  writing,  are  rather  scho- 
Isstie  attempts  to  imitate  the  ancient  writers,  than  examples  of 
that  true  comedy  which  represents,  by  liring  portraits,  the 
follies,  the*  vices,  and  the  manners  of  the  age.  It  is  only  in 
later  times  that  the  dramatic  works  of  Maffei,  of  Metastasio, 
of  Alfieri,  and  of  Monti,  have  effectually  removed  from  their 
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conntiy  the  refMXMch  <^  having  been  inferior,  in  this  great  de- 
partment of  letters,  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  In  comedy,  the 
Italians  hare  been  jet  more  negligent ;  fw  between  the  dry 
and  insipid  performances  of  the  early  writers,  and  the  extra- 
Taganty  low,  and  bnrlesqne  exhibitions  of  Grddoni,  Chiari,  and 
similar  authors  of  modem  comedy,  lies  a  spacious  field,  in 
which  the  genius  of  a  Moli^re,  a  Goldsmith,  or  a  Sheridan, 
would  not  fail  to  discorer  innumerable  objects  of  pursuit  and  of 
amusement. 
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IiuufcuieBt  in  datBcd  litentnre — Jaoopo  Sidoleti — Latin  writingi  of 
Bembe— Gionnni  Anrelio  Augnrelli — Hii  Chi^iopoieft-^Latin  wridngi 
tf  SuwBaro— Hif  poem,  Do  Vita  Tii^^nif-^Giiolmmo  Y idnr^Hii  Chiiitiad 
—Hit  Po^tici  Giiolamo  RacMtoro  Hii  poem  entitlad  ajphilie— Aadrm 
Natigmu  Mmc  Antonio  Fhminio — ^Hit  wiitiDg*— Latin  poetry  cnltitated 
at  Bomo— Guido  Poetixmo  Silveatii— Gioyanni  Monarello— Latin  extern** 
pant7  poeta— -Baflkello  Bvandolini — Andna  Merone — Camillo  Querno  and 
ntWti  Daiatallo  di  Gaeta— Giovanni  Gorino  a  patron  of  learning  at  Rome 
—The  OotjeiaB*— naoeeaeo  AziiUi— Hit  Lrtin  poem  Do  Poetii  Urbanii. 


Fbox  the  time  of  the  reyival  of  letters  in  ItalT,  the  poesia 
wZ^ore,  or  poetiy  of  the  national  tongue,  had  experienced 
maoT  Ticismtodes  ;  having  at  some  periods  shone  with  distin- 
guished lustre,  and  at  others  heen  again  ohsoured  by  dark  and 
imeq«cted  clouds ;  but  classical  learning,  and  particukrlj 
Lstin  poetry,  had  made  a  steady  and  uniform  progress,  and  in 
the  course  of  one  hundred  and  &y  years,  during  which  a  long 
saceeBsion  of  eminent  scholars  had  continually  improved  upon 
tlieir  predecessors,  had  at  length  nearly  attained  to  the  highest 
degree  of  excellence.  The  pontificate  of  Leo  X.  was  destined 
to  giro  a  last  impulse  to  these  studies  ;  for  if  there  was  any 
department  of  literature,  the  professors  of  which  he  regarded 
with  more  partiality,  and  rewarded  with  greater  munificence 
thsn  those  of  another,  it  was  undoubtedly  that  of  Latin  poetry. 
Kor  had  this  partiality  first  manifested  itself  on  his  ascending 
tlie  ponUfical  throne  ;  whilst  he  yet  held  the  rank  of  cardinal, 
the  Italian  scholars  had  been  well  prepared  by  his  conduct  to 
judge  of  the  favour  and  encouragement  which  they  would  be 
likely  to  experience,  if  that  fortunate  event  should  take  place  ; 
sod  we  have  already  seen,  that  in  the  vexy  commencement  of 
liis  pontificate,  he  was  sahited  by  them  as  the  person  destined 
io  restore  the  honours  of  literature,  and  to  revive  the  glories 
of  the  Augustan  age*. 

VOL.  n.  L 
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The  hopes  thus  early  entertained  of  the  future  conduct  of 
the  pontiff,  had  heen  greatly  encouraged  by  the  appointment 
to  the  important  office  of  apostolic  secretaries,  of  Bembo  and 
Sadoleti ;  two  men  who  were  distinguished  by  their  proficiency 
in  almost  every  branch  of  polite  learning,  but  who  had  chiefly 
acquired  thdr  reputation  by  the  superior  elegance  of  their 
Latin  writings.  Jacopo  Sadoleti  was  a  natiye  of  Modena,  and 
was  bom  in  the  year  1477.*  After  having  completed  his 
studies  at  Ferrara,  under  the  directions  of  Nicolo  Leoniceno 
and  other  eminent  professors,  and  made  a  great  proficiency  in 
philosophy,  eloquence,  and  the  learned  languages,  he  arrived  at 
Borne  during  the  pontificate  of  Alexander  VI.,  where  he  found, 
in  the  cardinal  Oliviero  Caraffa,  a  kind  and  munificent  patron, 
and  in  the  learned  Scipione  Carteromaco  an  excellent  instructor. 
Of  the  literaiy  associations  which  were  afterwards  formed  in 
Bome,  Sadoleti  was  a  distinguished  member,  and  it  is  to  his 
recollection  of  these  meetings,  in  which  festivity  and  learning 
seem  to  have  been  united,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  most 
particular  account  that  now  remains  of  them,  and  which  we 
have  before  had  occasion  to  notice.  The  abili^  and  diligence 
of  Sadoleti  in  his  official  employment  gave  such  satisfaction  to 
Leo  X.  that  he  conferred  upon  him  the  bishopric  of  Carpentras ; 
the  duties  of  which  station  Sadoleti  fulfilled  during  his  sabse- 
quent  life,  notwithstanding  his  higher  preferments,  in  a  manner 
uiat  proved  him  to  have  entertained  a  proper  sense  of  the 
importance  of  his  trust.  Amidst  his  ecclesiastical  duties  and 
his  political  occupations,  he  did  not,  however,  wholly  relinquisb 
the  exercise  of  his  talents  for  Latin  poetry  ;  and  hu  verses  911 
the  grroup  of  the  Laocbon,  which  had  been  discovered  in  the 
baths  of  Titus,  during  the  pontificate  of  Julius  IL,  are  worthy 
of  that  exqui^te  remnant  of  ancient  art  which  ihey  are  intended 
to  celebrate.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  pontificate  of 
Paul  III.,  in  the  year  1536,  that  Sadoleti  was  honoured  with 
the  purple  ;  a  dignity  which  he  had  long  merited,  not  only  bj 
the  sendees  which  he  had  rendered  to  the  Roman  see  in  many 
important  embassies,  but  by  the  temperate  firmness  of  his 
character,  his  elegant  and  conciliating  manners,  and,  if  it  can 
be  considered  as  any  reconmiendationy  at  a  time  when  it  wts 

*  Tiimb.iriLpw.i.278* 
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to  notorMmdj  dispensed  wiih,  by  his  sincere  and  unaffecte«l 
piety*  The  moderation  which  he  displayed  in  opposing  the 
refonnen,  the  conoessions  which  he  was  willing  to  make  to 
tiiem,  and  the  kindness  with  which  he  invited  tibiem  to  return 
to  the  bosom  of  the  church,  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
eoDdnet  of  the  greater  part  of  his  ecclesiastical  associates,  and 
bu  led  an  eminent  writer  to  express  his  opinion,  that  if  there 
hid  been  many  Uke  Sadoleti,  the  breach  would  not  have  been 
n  widely  extended.  It  was  probably  from  tiiis  liberality  of 
sentiment,  that,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Episile  of  S.  Pan! 
to  the  Romans,  he  incurred  the  censure  of  the  Roman  court ; 
ind  although  the  prohibition  was,  in  consequence  of  his  repre- 
sentations, remored  by  the  pope,  and  the  work  was  with  some 
correctionB  admitted  aa  canonical,  yet  tiiis  event  appears  to 
have  oeeasioned  infinite  anxiety  to  its  author.*  Hu  Latin 
tnets,  and  particularly  his  treatise  "  De  liberis  Instituendis,** 
have  been  greatly  admired.  This  work  is  indeed  considered 
by  TiraboBwi  as  superior  to  the  many  essays  and  systems  of 
edaeati<m  which  have  been  produced  in  modem  times,  when, 
18  he  justly  observes,  it  is  too  common  to  insult  the  elder 
vriten  as  barbarians. 

The  Latin  writings  of  Pietro  Bembo  appear,  as  well  from 
the  nature  of  the  subjects  as  the  persons  to  whom  they  are 
addressed,  to  have  been  chiefly  the  production  of  the  early  part 
of  his  life  ;  after  which  he  was  induced,  by  causes  which  we 
have  before  assigned,  to  devote  himself  more  particularly  to 
the  cultivation  of  his  native  language ;  this  alteration  in  his 
stu£es  is  also  alluded  to  in  the  following  lines,  prefixed  to  the 
general  collection  of  his  works  : — 

"  Whfltt,  riTilling  the  ■trmfais  that  Mwo  tang. 
Thine  faande  acroM  the  Latian  chordi  were  flimg, 
Love  rqrtared  heard ;  and  bad  thee  next  aipin 
To  wake  the  tweetnen  of  the  Tmoui  lyre.** 

Neither  the  Italian  nor  the  Latin  writings  of  Bembo  have 
been  considered  as  entitied  to  the  praise  of  originality.  If,  in 
the  former,  he.has  manifested  a  close  adherence  to  Petrarca,  he 
has  in  the  latter  been  thought  to  have  followed,  with  too  servile 

*  Ekumui,  who  was  a  firiend  and  admlzer  of  Sadoleti,  was  awm  that  his 
fVwiiiwulai|  would  ghre  lise  to  tome  dinatisfcetlon*    Epw  lib.  sanril.  ep.  38. 
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tk  tftep,  the  traek  of  the  eacients,  end  to  heire  imitsfced,  as  wdl 
m  his  yene  as  his  prose  writiiigs,  the  style  of  Cicero.  It 
may,  howerer,  he  observed^  that  tfau  imitatioii  is  not  bo 
a^iparent  in  his  Latin  poems  as  in  his  ItaHui  soainets  and 
lyric  productions ;  and  that  the  fonner,  although  not  nomer* 
008,  nor  on  subjects  ci  importance,  possess  in  general  more 
intefest  and  yivaoity  than  the  latter. 

In  briefly  noticing  the  attention  paid  by  Julias  11.  to  the 
learned  men  of  his  time,  we  haye  already  had  oceasion  to 
mention  the  Latin  poet  Angarelli  ;  bat  as  he  lived  also  during 
ihe  pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  and  smrmed  that  pontiff  seyeral 
years,  and  as  his  most  considerahle  work  is  on  a  singular 
subject,  and  is  inscribed  to  Leo  X.,  a  more  particnlar  account 
of  him  will  be  necessary.  Gioranni  Aurdiio  Augnrelli,  or 
Angurello,  was  bom  about  the  year  1441,  of  a  respectable 
family  in  the  city  of  Rimini,  whence  he  was  freqoenUy 
denominated  Gioranni  AureHo  da  RiminL  His  early  studies 
were  completed  in  the  celebrated  mnyersity  of  Padua,  where 
he  made  a  long  residence,  and  where  it  is  probable  that  he 
first  began  to  giye  public  instmctions  in  polite  literature; 
he  being  mentioned  by  Trisaino,  in  his  .treatise  entitled  **  II 
Gastellano,''  as  the  first  person  who  had  obseryed  the  rules 
of  the  Italian  language  prescribed  by  Petrarca.  Haying  after- 
wards the  good  fortune  to  obtain  the  fayom:  and  patronage  of 
Nicolo  Frtmeo,  bishop  of  Trerigi,  he  took  op  his  residence 
with  him  at  his  episcopal  see,  where  he  was  appointed  a 
canon,  and  honoured  with  the  freedom  of  the  city,  as  he  had 
before  been  with  that  of  Padua.  After  ihe  death  of  his 
patron  he  left  Trevigi,  and  passed  about  fifteen  months  at 
Feltre,  for  the  purpose  of  devoting  himself  without  interruption 
to  the  study  of  the  Greek  language,  and  at  length  fixed  his 
abode  at  Venice,  where  he  obtained  great  reputation  as  a 
private  instructor,  and  had  the  honour  of  numbering  among 
his  pupils,  Bembo,  Navagero,  and  others,  who  afterwards  rose 
to  great  eminence.  Augurelli  is  represented  by  Paulo  Giovio 
as  the  most  learned  and  elegant  preceptor  of  his  time.  His 
studies  are,  however,  said  to  have  been  interrupted  by  a 
violent  passion  for  alchemy,  which  induced  him  to  consume 
his  hours  over  a  furnace,  in  ihe  vain  expectation  of  discovering 
a  substance  which  he  supposed  would  convert  the  baser  metals 
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mio  gold.  The  failure  of  faiB  hopef  Bownn  not  to  hav^ 
deterred  liim  from  poraning  hiB  Bpeewatkma ;  but*  instead  of 
perBistiiig  in  bie  cbemieal  qwraiioiiB,  hiO  prudently  reaolv^  to 
commit  l&ie  ideas  on  tins  abatmae  sobject  to  Latin  Terse,  in 
vbidi  he  eempleted  a  poem  in  three  books,  which  he  entitled 
**  Chiyaopoeia,"  or  the  art  of  making  g«Jd«  This  work  he 
dediciMted  to  Leo  X.  in  a  few  elegant  iotroduetoiy  lines,  which 
tre  well  entitled  to  notice.  By  this  production  Ai^oreDi 
obtained  great  credit ;  and  it  has  been  justly  said,  that  hjjjk 
Ttnes  contain  a  richer  ore  than  that  which  he  pretends  to 
teaeh  his  readers  to  make.  It  has  also  been  observed,  that  h^ 
di^layed  a  singular  propriety  in  dedicating  his  work  to  Leo  X., 
who  stood  in  need  of  such  a  resource  to  enable  him  to  supply 
bis  expenditure,  and  to  repay  himself  for  the  immrase  sumf 
which  he  disbursed  in  rewnrding  men  of  talents,  and  m  mag- 
oiieeBt  feasts  and  spectacles.  The  compensation  which  Leo 
bestowed  on  Augnrelli  was  not,  however,  less  appropriate ;  hi^ 
barieg,  as  it  has  frequently  been  related,  presented  him  with  n 
large  nnd  handsome,  but  empty  purse,  observing,  that  to  % 
man  who  could  make  gold,  nothing  but  a  purse  was  wanting.** 
An  eminent  modem  critic  ii  of  opinion  that  Augurelli  was  not 
serious  hi  his  composition  of  this  poem,  and  that  he  employed 
bimsdf  in  better  pursuits  than  the  study  of  alchemy  f  but  it 
may  be  observed,  in  reply,  that  such  a  poem  could  only  hav^ 
be^  written  by  a  person  who  had  paid  great  attention  to  the 
subject,  aiul  that  the  work  has  been  receiveil  as  canonical  by 
the  professors  of  the  mysterious  art.t  Augurelli  lived  to  apa 
advuoed  age,  and  at  length  died  suddenly,  in  the  year  1524, 
whilst  he  was  disputing  in  the  shop  of  a  bookseller  nt  Trevigii 
m  which  city  he  was  kuied,  and  where  an  epiti^h  written  by 
banaelf  was  inscribed  on  his  tomb« 

Besides  his  **  Chrysopoeia"  and  another  Latin  poem,  entitled 
^'Gerontieon,"  or  on  old  age,  there  remains  of  Augurelli  # 
volume  of  poems  under  the  names  of  **  lambici,  Sermones,  and 
Csrmina,"  which  has  frequently  been  reprinted.  The  merits 
of  these  poems  hnTe  been  variously  iqppieciated  by  succeeding 
critics,  but  they  undoubtedly  display  an  easy  and  natural  vein 

*  MaxEOflh.  !■  mtL  AngnKUi. 
t  Prialta  ia  TMWut  cdlaelieiM  on  «]clMiiir,  pwtkultfijin  ike  <*BiUiotkeet 
of  Iftngetas,  QeneTO,  1703,  fo. 
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of  poetry,  a  grort  Ms^pttintance  with  the  writings  of  the 
ancients,  and  a  polity  uid  correctness  of  style,  to  which  few 
authors  of  that  early  period  had  attained.*  On  this  account 
a  learned  Italian,  himiself  no  inelegant  poet,  after  having  fully 
eonsidered  the  sentiments  of  preceding  writers,  and  particularly 
the  unfavoorahle  opinion  of  Jnlius  Caesar  Soaliger  on  this  suIk 
ject,  scruples  not  to  assert,  that  on  a  question  of  this  nature 
Scaliger  was  incapaUe  of  forming  a  proper  judgment,  and  that 
the  writings  of  Aug^orelli  are  worthy  of  immortality. 

The  Latiii  writings  of  Sanassaro  are  entitled  to  more  par- 
ticular consideration,  and  although  not  Toluminous,  most  pro- 
hably  afforded  him  oecapation  for  the  chief  part  of  his  life. 
They  consist  of  his  piscatory  eclogues  ;  two  books  of  elegies ; 
three  of  epigrams,  or  short  copies  of  Terses,  and  his  celebrated 
poem,  ^'De  Partu  Vuginis."  Of  these  the  eclogues  possess 
the  merit  of  baring  exhibited  a  novel  species  of  composition, 
in  adapting  the  language  of  poetry  to  the  characters  and  occu- 
pations of  fishermen  ;  t  and  this  task  he  has  executed  with  a 
degree  of  fancy,  yariety,  and  eyen  of  elegance,  which  perhaps 
no  other  person  could  hare  excelled ;  yet  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  these  subjocts,  and  the  long  details  of  no  rery  pleasing 
nature  to  which  they  giro  rise,  are  well  adapted  for  a  professed 
series  of  poems ;  the  varied  aspects  of  mountains,  vales,  and 
forests,  and  the  innocuous  occupations  and  diversified  amuse- 
ments of  pastoral  life  are  iU  exchanged  for  the  uniformity  of 
the  watery  element,  and  the  miserable  and  savage  employment 
of  dragging  from  its  depths  its  unfortunate  inhabitants. 

The  elegies  of  Sanassaro  are,  however,  much  more  highly 
to  be  esteemed  ;  as  well  for  their  innumerable  poetical  beauties, 
and  the  expressive  simplicity  and  elegance  of  tiieir  style,  as  for 
the  many  interesting  circumstances  which  they  have  preserved 
to  us  respecting  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  But  the  work  to 
which  Sanassaro  devoted  the  greatest  part  of  his  time,  and  on 
which  he  chiefly  relied  for  his  poetical  immortality,  was  his 
poem  in  tiiree  bo<^,  **  Do  Partu  Yirginis,"  which,  after  the 
labour  of  twenty  years,  and  the  emendations  derived  from  the 
suggestions  of  his  learned  friends,  was  at  length  brought  to  a 

•  Published  bj  Aldo,  in  a  bomtifal  tolmne  in  •voi    Yen.  1505. 
i*  Perhapi  tbe  merit  of  originality  in  thiB  qieciet  of  oompoMtiiMi  tomj  be 
thought  lather  to  belong  to  Theocritui. 
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tenniiifttion.  That  Leo  X.  voiild  have  thought  hinudf 
boDoared  by  the  patronage  of  this  poem,  there  ia  Bufficient 
reuQii  to  belieye  ;  bat  Sanaszaro  had,  from  political  motires. 
kng  evinced  a  kind  of  habitual  hostility  to  the  Roman  see ; 
ud  some  qrcnmstances  are  said  to  haye  occurred  between  him 
sod  Leo  X.,  which  are  8a]^K>sed  to  have  increased,  rather  than 
diminished  his  antipathy,  and  to  have  induced  him  to  express 
his  resentment  in  a  sarcastic  copy  of  Latin  verses,  in  which  the 
iiunily  descent  and  personal  defects  of  the  pontiff  are,  from 
want,  as  it  would  seem,  of  other  causes  of  reprehension,  the 
duef  objects  of  his  satire."*  Whether,  however,  tiiis  alleged 
misundmtanding  ever  occurred  or  not,  and  whether  the  verses 
referred  to  be  the  production  of  Sanazzaro  or  of  some  one  who 
mwnmed  his  name,  as  has,  not  wiUiout  reason,  been  asserted,** 
certain  it  is,  that  Leo  was  so  far  from  manifesting  any  dis- 
plessure  against  the  poet,  that,  on  being  informed  of  the  com* 
pletion  of  his  great  work,  he  addressed  to  him  a  letter,  com- 
mending, in  the  highest  terms  of  approbation,  his  talents  and 
bis  piety,  intreating  him  to  publish  his  poem  without  further 
delay,  and  assuring  him  of  the  protection  and  favour  of  the 
holy  see.  Liduced  by  these  representations,  Sanazzaro  imme* 
diately  fHrepared  to  lay  his  performance  before  the  public,  with 
a  ded^tion,  in  Latin  verse,  to  Leo  X. ;  but  the  death  of 
that  pontine  which  occurred  only  a  few  months  after  the  date  of 
his  letter,  prevented  Sanazzaro  from  carrying  his  intentions 
into  effect,  and  the  testimony  of  iiespect  intended  for  Leo  X. 
was  reserved  by  its  author  for  Clement  YIL,  to  whom  he  m* 
Miibed  his  poem  in  a  few  elegant  lines,  which  bear,  however, 
strong  internal  evidence  that  they  were  originally  intended  fmr 
his  more  accomplished  predocessor.  On  receiving  tiie  work 
from  the  hands  of  the  cardinal  Girolamo  Seripando,  Clement, 
who  was  no  less  ambitions  of  the  honour  of  being  considered 
u  a  patron  of  letters  than  Leo  X.,  requested  the  cardinal  to 
thank  Sanazsaio  in  his  name  for  his  beautiful  poem,  to  assure 
Imn  of  his  favour,  and  to  request  that  he  might  see  him  at 
Rome  as  early  as  might  be  convenient  to  him.  Not  satisfiedf 
however,  with  this  verbal  expression  of  his  approbation,  he 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  poet,  in  which  he  expresses  high  satis* 
iaction  in  having  his  name  united  to  a  poem  which  is  destined 
to  snrrive  and  to  be  read  through  aU  fritore  times  ;  at  the  same 
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time  jutting  the  lore  of  that  fame  irhich  is  the  resolt  of  those 
oommendable  labootB,  which  he  conmden  aa  the  image  or  re- 
flection of  the  immortalitj  promiaed  bj  the  religioii  of  Christ. 
This  obligation  the  pontiff  ezpranes  himself  ready  to  repay  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power  ;  and  from  these  assmances  Sanaszaro 
IB  snppoeed  to  have  entertained  hopes  of  being  admitted  into 
the  sacred  eoUege.  *  That  he  would  have  received  some  dis- 
tinguished mark  of  the  approbation  of  the  pontiff^  ia  not  im- 
probable, had  not  the  calamitous  events  of  the  times,  and  par- 
ticulailj  the  dreadful  sacking  of  the  city  of  Rome,  called  the 
attention  of  Clement  YII.  to  dbrjects  more  immediatdiy  connected 
with  his  own  safety.  8anaz2aro  had,  however,  the  eatisfMlaon 
of  reoMving  a  letter  from  Egidio,  cardinal  of  ViteiiK),  to  whom 
he  had  also  transmitted  a  copy  of  his  poem,  containing  the 
highest  commendations  both  of  the  work  and  its  anther  ;  and 
as  praiae  is  the  natural  and  proper  reward  ci  poetry,  Sanazzaro 
muat  have  been  extremely  unreasonable  if  the  reception  of  his 
wmrk  did  not  afford  him  entH*e  satisfaction.'** 
*  That  the  poem  ''  De  Partu  Virginia"  eonftuns  many  fine 
passages,  and  exhibits  the  powers  of  the  author,  and  his  com- 
mand of  the  Latin  language,  in  a  more  striking  pmnt  of  yiew 
than  any  of  his  other  writings,  cannot  be  denied ;  and  it  is  even 
probable  that  he  chose  this  aubject,  for  the  purpoae  of  displaying 
the  facility  with  which  he  could  apply  the  language  and  the 
hnageiy  of  pagaaiam  to  the  illuatration  of  the  trutha  of  the 
Chmtian  creed.  But  after  all,  it  must  be  confessed  that  he 
was  unfortunate  in  his  choice ;  and  that  the  work,  if  not 
deserving  of  Mrehenaion  for  its  impiety,  wab  at  least  deserving 
of  it  in  the  estuwtion  of  a  true  and  correct  taate.  To  require 
tiie  attention  of  the  reader  through  a  poem  contaisiing  nearly 
fifteen  hundred  linea,  to  an  event  over  which  tiie  common 
f eelingB  of  mankind  have  agreed  to  throw  a  ree^pectful  veil,  is 
iitself  injudicious,  if  not  indelicate;  but  to  expose  the  mysteries 
of  the  Christian  faith  in  the  language  of  profane  poetry;  to 
diaouBB  with  particular  minuteneaa  the  circumstances  of  tiie 
miraculooa  conception  and  doliTery  of  the  Viigin,  and  to  call 
upon  the  heathen  deities  to  guide  lum  through  all  the  recesses 
of  the  mysteriona  rite,'*'  ean  only  oocaaion  disgust  and  hoiTor 
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fo  dw  tnie  belierer,  and  afford  the  increduloin  a  8Til>J6et  fo( 
ridwnle  or  contempt.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  the  elegies 
tod  odier  pieces  of  Sanazzaro,  vhich  he  has  deTX>ted  to  natanl 
lod  fiimple  siAjects,  or  to  tiie  commemoration  of  hiatorieal 
ficts  and  characters,  ▼ill  continue  to  interest  and  delight  ih6 
ntder,  when  the  poem  *'  De  Partu  Yirginis,*'  irill  be  eon^- 
nhed  only  as  an  object  of  literary  curiosity,  or  regarded  as  an 
iostance  ^  the  waste  of  labour,  and  of  the  misapplication  of 
genius. 

Among  the  fbHoiwers  of  the  Muses,  Sanazzaro  may  be  eon* 
fidered  as  one  of  the  most  fortunate.  The  destruction  of  his 
bdored  TiQa  of  Mergellina,  by  PhOibert,  prince  of  Orange,  on 
&eooast  of  its  baring  been  occupied  as  a  military  station  by  the 
French,  is  said,  hoiweTer,  to  have  occasioned  him  great  concern ; 
W,  with  the  exception  of  this  eyent,  anudst  all  &e  conrulsions 
of  Hs  country,  his  talents  and  integrity  procured  for  him 
pneral  respect,  and  he  enjoyed  to  the  close  of  his  Cfe  an 
hoQoonble  mdependence.  His  latter  years  were  passed  in  the 
plttsant  ricinity  of  Somma,  in  the  society  of  Cassandra  Mar- 
ciHise,  who  is  the  frequent  subject  of  panegyric  in  his  writings. 
Tke  wishes  of  the  poet,  tiiat  she  mi^t  be  present  to  dose  his 
ejes  and  perform  his  funeral  rites,  were  litmlly  fulfilled  ;  and 
^er  her  care  fats  remuns  were  deposited  in  a  chapel  which  he 
ud  erected  at  his  rilla  of  Mergellina,  and  where  a  supeib 
inoinnnent  was  some  years  afterwards  raised  to  his  memory,  on 
vbieh  was  inscribed  tiie  following  lines  by  Bembo : — • 

^Ba  aaoro  dneri  Sores.    Hie  iUe  Maroni, 
Sinccnii,  mtua  prozimuf  ut  tumolo. 

Fresh  flow*rata  itiew,  for  flaniiTiar  lies  heie. 
In  genius,  u  in  place,  to  Vixgil  near. 

Tlie  eilraordiuaiy  talents  displayed  by  Sanazzaro  in  his 
^^  compositioM,  did  not,  however,  secure  to  him  an  uneoii- 
l^sted  pre-eminence  oyer  his  contemporaries.  Before  he  had 
bnngbt  to  a  conclusion  the  work  on  which  he  meant  to  found 
luft  poetical  reputation,  seyeral  powerful  riyals  arose,  one  of 
vIkhd,  in  particular  produced,  under  the  auspices  of  Leo  X.,  a 
P^^  of  great  merit  and  considerable  extent,  which  will 
"^^  to  its  author  a  lasting  reputation  amoi^  the  liatiii 
inters  of  modem  times.  Thispoemisthe*'Christiad"of  Yida; 
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A  man  who  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  chief  luminaries 
of  the  age  in  which  he  li?ed,  and  of  whose  life  and  writings  a 
more  particular  account  cannot  fail  to  be  generally  interesting. 
Marco  Girolamo  Yida  was  a  native  of  Cremona.  Some 
diversity  of  opinion  has  arisen  as  to  the  time  of  his  birth»  which 
event  has  generally  been  placed  about  the  year  1470,  whilst 
some  have  contended  that  it  could  not  have  occurred  until  the 
year  1490.  The  reasons  adduced  by  different  authors  have 
served  to  refute  the  opinions  of  their  opponents,  without  esta- 
blishiDg  their  own  ;  and  as  Yida  was»  as  it  will  hereafter 
appear,  certainly  bom  some  years  after  the  first-mentioned 
time,  and  some  years  before  the  latter,  his  nativity  may 
be  placed  with  sufficient  accuracy  about  the  nuddle  of  these 
two  very  distant  periods.  His  family  was  of  respectable 
rank,  and  although  his  parents  were  not  wealthy,  they  were 
enabled  to  bestow  npon  their  son  a  good  education,  for  which 
purpose  he  was  successively  sent  to  several  of  the  learned 
academies  with  which  Italy  was  then  so  well  provided.  The 
first  specimen  of  the  talents  of  Yida  in  Latin  poetry  appeared 
in  a  collection  of  pieces  on  the  death  of  the  poet  Serafino 
d*Aquila,  which  happened  in  the  year  1500  ;  towards  which 
he  contributed  two  pieces,  which  were  published  in  that  oollee- 
tion  at  Bologna,  in  the  year  1504,  In  this  publication  ha  is 
named  by  his  baptismal  appellation,  Marc  Antonio,  which,  on 
his  entering  into  regular  orders,  he  changed  to  that  of  Marco 
Girolamo.  The  memorable  combat  between  thirteen  French 
and  thirteen  Italian  soldiers,  under  the  walls  of  Barletta,  in 
the  year  1503,  afforded  him  a  subject  for  a  more  extensive 
work ;  the  loss  of  which  is  to  be  regretted,  not  only  as  the 
early  production  of  so  elegant  a  writer,  but  as  a  curious  histo- 
rical document.  After  having  made  a  considerable  proficiency 
in  the  more  serious  studies  cf  philosophy,  theology,  and  poli- 
tical science*  he  repaired  to  Rome,  whm  he  arrived  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  pontificate  of  Julius  II.,  and  appears  to  have 
been  a  constant  attendant  on  those  literary  meetings  which 
were  then  held  in  that  city,  and  were  continued  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.  Of  his  larger  works, 
on  which  his  reputation  as  a  Latin  poet  is  at  this  day  founded, 
his  three  books,  "  De  Arte  Poetica,"  were  probably  the  first 
produced ;  and  these  were  soon  afterwards  followed  by  his 
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Mem  on  the  growth  of  sUk-wojritnB,  entitled  ''Bombyx/'  and 
Dj  his  "  Sacchi»  Ludus,"  a  poem  on  the  game  of  chess.  On 
the  last  of  these  poems  being  shewn  to  Leo  X.  he  was  delighted 
bejond  measure  with  the  noveltj  of  the  subject,  and  with  the 
dignity,  ease,  and  Incid  arrangement  with  which  it  was  treated ; 
which  appeued  to  him  ahnost  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
powers.  He  therefore  requested  to  see  the  author,  who  was 
aeeordingly  introduced  to  him  by  Giammatteo  Ghiberti,  bishop 
of  Verona,  who  appears  to  haye  been  his  earliest  patron,  and 
whom  be  has  celebrated  in  terms  of  the  wannest  affection  in 
seTeral  of  his  works,*  Yida  was  received  by  the  pontiff  with 
particular  distinction  and  kindness,  admitted  as  an  attendant 
on  the  court,  and  rewarded  with  honours  and  emoluments ;  but 
that  upon  which  the  poet  appears  chiefly  to  have  congratulated 
lumself ,  was,  that  his  works  were  read  and  approved  by  the 
Mitiff  himself.  Whether  Leo  was  merdiy  desirous  of  engaging 
Vida  in  a  subject  that  nught  call  forth  all  his  talents,  or 
whether  he  wi^ed  to  raise  up  a  rival  to  Sanazzaro,  who,  ha 
probably  suspected,  was  not  favourable  to  his  fame,  certain  it 
is,  that  at  his  suggestion  Yida  began  lus  **  Ohristiad,"  which 
he  afterwards  completed  in  six  books,  but  which  the  pontiff 
was  prevented,  by  lus  untimely  death,  from  seeing  brought  to 
a  termination.  The  future  patronage  of  this  work  was  there- 
fore  reserved  for  Clement  YIL,  under  whose  auspices  it  was 
fint  published  in  the  year  1535,  with  an  apologetical  adver- 
tisement at  the  close  of  the  work  ;  in  which  the  author  excuses 
the  boldness  of  his  attempt  by  informing  the  reader,  that  he 
was  induced  to  begin  and  to  persevere  in  his  undertaking  by  the 
solicitations  and  mumficence  of  the  two  pontiffs,  Leo  X.  and 
Clement  YII.,  to  whose  exertions  and  liberality  he  ascribes  the 
revival  of  literature  from  its  long  state  of  torpor  and  degradation. 
Li  order  to  stimulate  the  poet  to  terminate  this  work,  or  to 
reward  him  for  the  progress  which  he  had  made  in  it,  Clement 
had  already  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  apostolical  secretaiy» 
and  in  the  year  1532,  conferred  on  him  the  bishopic  of  Alba, 
Soon  after  the  death  of  that  pontiff,  Yida  retired  to  his  diocese, 
and  was  present  at  its  defence  against  the  attack  of  the  French 

*  Ftftkalarij  Sa  two  fine  odei,  ind  a  copy  of  boBmeter  Tonea  in  his 
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in  the  jear  1542,  wImto  his  ^diortaitions  and  example  animated 
the  inhalntants  aoeoeasfolly  to  oppose  tiie  enemy.  After  having 
attended  in  his  episo<^al  oharaeter  at  the  eonncil  of  Trent,  and 
taken  an  aotiye  part  in  the  ecdesiastieal  and  pelitieal  traneae- 
tions  of  the  tunes,  he  died  at  his  see  of  A&a,  on  the  tfrenty- 
soTonth  day  of  Septemher,  1566,  more  respeeted  fer  his  talents, 
integrity,  and  strict  attention  to  his  pastoral  duties,  than  for 
ttie  wealdi  which  he  had  amassed  from  has  prefennents.^ 

Of  all  the  viiters  of  Latin  poetry  at  this  period,  Vlda  has 
heen  the  most  generally  known  heyond  the  limits  of  Italy, 
This  is  to  he  attributed,  not  only  to  the  fortunate  dioice  of  his 
8iih|ects,  hat  to  his  adnurable  talent  of  nniting  a  consid^-able 
portion  of  elegance,  and  often  of  dignity,  with  the  utmost 
fMiUty  and  eleameas  of  style ;  insomneh  that  the  most  com- 
plex descriptions  or  abstruse  illustrations  are  renda:ed  by  him 
peifeetly  easy  and  familiar  to  the  reader.  Of  his  Yirgilian 
edogoes,  the  third  and  last  is  devoted  to  commemorate  the 
sorrows  of  Yittoria  Golonna,  on  the  death  of  her  beloved  hus- 
band, the  marquis  of  Pescara.  Among  his  nnaller  poems,  his 
verses  to  the  memoiy  of  his  parents,  who  both  died  about  the 
same  time,  and  while  he  was  engaged  in  the  successful  pursuit 
of  preferment  at  R<»ne,  du^lay  true  pathos  and  beautiftd 
images  of  filial  affection. 

The  "  Poetics  '*  of  Vida,  to  which  he  is  indebted  for  so  con- 
siderable a  part  of  his  reputation,  both  as  a  poet  and  as  a 
critic,  were,  on  their  publication  in  1527,  addressed  by  ^e 
author  to  the  dauphin  Francis,  son  of  Francis  1.,  at  that  time 
a  prisoner  with  his  brother  Henry,  as  an  hostage  for  his  father, 
at  the  court  of  Spain  ;  but  this  address  was  not  prefixed  until 
several  years  after  the  termination  of  the  work  itself,  which 
was  written  at  Eome  tmder  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  and 
originally  inscribed  to  Angelo  Dovizio,  nephew  of  the  cardinal 
Bernardo  da  Bibbieaa,  who  afterwards  attuned  also  the  honour 
of  the  pniple.  It  has  indeed  be^i  supposed,  that  this  produc- 
tion was  first  printed  at  Cremona,  in  the  year  1520  ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  feilow-citizens  of  Vida  had  requested  his  per- 
mission to  make  use  of  this  work  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  to 
which  he  expressed  his  assent  in  a  letter  which  yet  remains  ;'** 

*Tina>.  vol.vii.pw.SiLp.283.    Tidft  wu  buried  in  Ui  cathednl  at  Albt. 
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\ni  akhougb  it  «ppeftn»  from  thd  arehxreB  of  CremonAy 
tkfti  ift  wms  aettuJly  ordered  to  be  printed,  jet  there  b  reason 
to  ra^oM  that  this  order  was  not  carried  into  effect ;  not  a 
angle  eofij  of  tadi  an  edition  hating  hitherto  occurred  to  the 
notice  of  any  bibliographer*  The  cause  of  this  is  perhaps  to 
be  attribttied  to  Yida  himself,  who  had  in  his  letter  giren  strict 
iajniiGtioDs  that  his  work  shoold  not  be  made  public  ;  and  whose 
sabsequent  remonstrances,  when  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
intentions  of  the  magistrates  of  Cremona,  may  be  supposed  to 
have  deterred  them  from  committing  his  work  to  the  press. 
The  apptobation  which  the  Poetics  of  "Vida  had  the  good  fortune 
to  obtain  from  the  most  correct  and  elegant  poet  of  our  own 
countey,  has  recommended  them  to  general  notice,^  to  which 
it  may  be  added,  that  an  excellent  English  critic  considers  them 
as  the  most  perfect  of  all  the  compositions  of  their  author,  and  as 
**  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first  piece  of  criticism,  that 
i^peared  in  Italy  since  the  reriTal  of  learning,  "t 

In  his  poem  of  the  '*  Christiad,"  Yida  has  aroided  the  error 
into  which  Sanazzaro  has  fallen  in  mingling  the  pro&ne  fables 
of  the  heathen  mythdogy  with  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian 
rdigion ;  and  like  Milton,  seeks  for  inspiration  only  from  the 
great  fountain  of  life  and  of  truth.  Ali&ugh  he  placed  Virgil 
brfore  him  as  his  principal  moddi,  and  certainly  regarded  bun 
with  sentiments  next  to  adoration,  as  may  appear  from  the 
oomdnsion  of  the  third  book  of  his  Poetics,  yet  he  knew  how 
to  fix  the  limits  of  his  imitation ;  and  whilst  he  ayailed  himself 
of  the  style  and  manner,  and  sometimes  eren  of  the  language 
of  the  great  Mantuan,  he  sought  not  to  give  to  his  writings  a 
classic  air,  by  the  introduction  of  such  persons  and  imagery  as 
could  only  riolate  m)bability,  nature,  and  truth.  Hence, 
whilst  the  poem  of  Sanazzaro  seems  to  be  the  production  of 
an  idolater,  who  belieres  not  in  the  truths  which  he  affects  to 
iaeoleate,  and  fre(]uently  verges  on  the  confines  of  indecency  or 
inoongruity,  the  writings  of  Vida  display  a  sincere  and  feryent 
piety,  a  contempt  of  meretricious  ornament,  and  an  energetic 
simplicity  of  language,  which  will  secure  to  them  unmingled 
ana  lasting  approbation.^** 

In  the  first  class  of  Italian  scholars  at  this  period  we  may 

*  Pope^s  El.  OD  Critidfm,  ver.  S97.        t  Wirt«n  on  Pope,  vol.  .  p.  197. 
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ako  eonfidendy  pl*c6  Girolamo  Fracastore,  wbo  was  not  less 
diatingiuahed  by  his  skill  in  medicine,  and  his  nnoonunoii 
scientific  acquirements,  than  by  bis  great  and  acknowledged 
talents  for  Latin  poetiy.  He  was  a  Dative  of  Yerona,  where 
his  ancestors  had  bng  held  a  respectable  station.  The  time 
of  his  birth  may  be  placed  with  tolerable  certainty  in  the  year 
1483.  Some  peculiar  circumstances  attended  his  infancy,  which 
his  future  eminence  has  perhaps  caused  to  be  more  particnlaily 
noticed.  At  the  time  of  his  birth,  his  lips  adhered  together 
in  such  a  manner  as  scarcely  allowed  him  to  breathe,  and  a 
surgical  operation  became  necessary  in  order  to  remedy  the 
defect.  Thb  incident  is  commemorated  in  an  epigram  of 
Julius  Casar  Scaliger,  which  may  thus  be  imitated: — 

Thine  infimt  lips,  Fiucabtok,  nature  walM, 
But  the  mate  orgmn  faTouring  Phabus  healed. 
He  broke  the  diann ;  and  hence  to  thee  belong, 
The  art  of  heeling,  and  the  power  of  eong. 

An  awful  event  which  occurred  in  the  infancy  of  Fracast<m> 
has  also  been  considered  as  a  presage  of  his  future  eminence. 
Whilst  his  mother  was  carrying  him  in  her  aims  she  was  struck 
dead  by  lightning,  but  her  child  received  not  the  slightest 
injury.  This  singldar  fact  is  attested  by  such  decisive  evidence 
as  to  place  it  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt. 

After  having  received  a  liberal  education  in  his  native  place, 
Fracastoro  repaired  to  Padua,  where  he  for  some  time  availed 
himself  of  the  instructions  of  the  celebrated  Pietre  Pomponazzo, 
and  formed  a  friendly  intimacy  with  several  persons  who  after- 
wards rose  to  great  literary  eminence.  The  authority  of  his 
instructor  did  not,  however,  lead  Fracastoro  to  embrace  his 
singular  and  erroneous  ofMnions  in  metaphysics,  some  of  which 
he  afterwards  confuted  in  one  of  his  dialogues,  although  without 
expressly  naming  his  former  tutor.*  He  early  perceived  the 
futility  of  the  barbarous  and  scholastic  philosophy  which  Pom- 
ponazzo  professed,  and  directed  his  whole  attention  to  the 
cultivation  of  real  science,  of  natural  knowledge,  and  of  every 
branch  of  polite  literature.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  had 
not  only  received  the  laurel,  the  emblem  of  the  highest  aca* 

*  nnb.  voL  TiL  par.  i.  p.  298. 
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denuedl  degree  at  Padaa,  but  was  appointed  professor  of  logic 
in  thai  uniTersity,  which  office  he  reUnquished  a  few  yean 
sfterwardfl,  that  he  might  attend  with  less  interruption  to  his 
own  improYement*^  He  at  first  applied  himself  to  tiie  study  of 
mediane  rather  as  a  science  than  as  a  profession;  but  afterwards 
engaged  with  great  assiduity  in  the  laborious  duty  of  a  physi- 
cian, and  was  regarded  as  the  most  skilful  practitioner  in  Italy. 
His  engagements  in  thu  respect  did  not,  howerer,  prevent  him 
from  oUier  pursuits,  and  his  proficiency  in  mathematics,  in 
cosmography,  in  astronomy,  and  other  branches  of  natural 
science,  baye  given  just  reason  to  suppose,  that  no  other  person 
in  those  times  united  in  himself  such  a  variety  of  knowledge. 
The  irruption  of  the  emperor  elect,  Maximilian,  into  Italy,  in 
the  year  1507,  and  the  dangers  witii  which  the  city  of  Fadua 
was  threatened,  induced  Fracastoro,  who  had  then  reeentiy  lost 
his  &ther,  to  form  the  intention  of  taking  up  his  residence  in 
his  native  city  of  Verona,  but  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  change 
his  purpose  by  the  solicitations  of  the  celebrated  commander 
BartokKumeo  d*Alviano,  who,  amidst  the  tumults  of  war  and 
the  incessant  occupations  of  his  active  life,  had  never  ceased 
to  cultivate  and  to  encourage  literaiy  studies.     At  his  request 
Fracastoro  delivered  public  instructions  at  the  celebrated  aca- 
demy established  by  D*Alviano  in  his  town  of  Pordonne,  in  the 
^strict  of  Trevigi ;  which  place,  after  having  been  wrested  by 
him  from  the  emperor,  was  given  to  him  by  the  Venetian 
senate  as  an  independent  dominion,  in  which  he  was  succeeded 
by  Ins  s(m.^    When  that  great  general  was  again  called  into 
public  life,  Fracastoro  accompanied  him  as  tiie  associate  of 
his  studies,  until  the  year  1509,'*^  when  at  the  fatal  battie  of 
Ghiarsdadda,  D'Alviano  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  by 
the  French.     After  this  event  Fracastoro  retired  to  Verona, 
sad  dividing  his  time  between  his  city  residence  and  his  retired 
TiDa  in  the  mountains  of  Incaffi,  devoted  himself  to  scientifio 
tad  literary  pursuits,  and  to  the  composition  of  those  works  in 
▼arious  departments  which  have  conferred  so  much  honour  on 
hia  memory* 

To  this  period  of  the  life  of  Fracastoro  may  be  referred  the 
ccmmeneement  of  his  celebrated  poem,  entitied  "  Syphilis,  sive 

«  Albert!,  Italia,  p.  175.  ft. 
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4e  Morbo  GaBieo,"  ivliieh  i^pein  from  intenud  endence  io 
lukTe  been  eompleled  mider  the  pontiiicftle  of  Leo  X«  In  adopt- 
ing this  sabjeett  it  wm  piobeUj  the  intention  of  Fmcutoro  to 
unite  his  Tuioae  identa  and  aeqniicments  in  one  great  work, 
whieh  ahonld  ai  onee  diaplaj  hia  eztcBave  knowledge  in  ihe 
various  branehea  of  natond  philosophy,  his  akill  and  ezperienoe 
on  medical  aobjeeta,  and  his  admiimbk  genius  for  Latin  poetij. 
The  BQoeeai  of  his  lafcovs  proves  that  he  had  neither  mutaken 
nor  oremled  hb  powers,  and  the  approbation  bestowed  from  all 
qnarten  upon  the  "  Syphilis"  was  snch  as  no  prodnction  of 
BM)dem  times  had  before  obtained.  This  work  he  inscribed  to 
Pietro  Bembo,  then  domestie  seeretarj  to  Leo  X.,  wi&  whom 
he  had  always  maintained  a  friendly  intercouve.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seoond  book  he  particolarly  refers  to  the  period  at 
which  the  poem  was  written,  and  takes  a  general  view  of  the 
circomstances  of  the  times,  the  calamities  that  had  afflicted 
Italy,  the  discoreriea  of  the  East  Indies,  the  recent  improyements 
in  natural  knowledge,  in  which  he  refers  with  great  approbation 
to  the  writings  of  Pontano ;  and  to  the  tranqoillity  enjoyed 
under  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X. 

Nor  yet,  without  the  goiding  band  of  heaven, 
To  mortal  toila  ue  new  acquirements  given. 
For  though  fierce  tempeats  aweep  iho  fields  of  air. 
And  atars  malignant  ahed  an  angiy  g^aie ; 
Not  yet  the  gndoua  power  hia  aodle  denies^y 
Evinced  in  luippier  hours,  and  purer  skies. 
— ^If  in  Hew  forms  a  dire  disease  impend ; 
In  dreadful  wars  if  man  with  man  contend ; 
If  the  aad  wretch,  aftr  oondemn*d  to  roam ; 
To  hostile  hands  resign  his  native  home ; 
If  cities  bUoe,  and  powerful  kingdoms  &11, 
And  heaven*s  own  altara  share  the  fate  of  all; 
If  o*er  its  harrier  hunt  the  heaving  tide, 
And  sweep  away  the  peaaaat'a  humbler  pride ; 
Yet  even  now  (forbid  to  elder  times,) 
We  pierce  the  ocean  to  remotest  dimes ; 
Give  to  the  &rthest  east  our  keels  to  roll, 
And  touch  the  confines  of  the  utmost  pole. 
— Nor  o*er  rude  wilds,  and  dangerous  tracks  alone. 
We  make  Arabians  fragrant  wealth  our  own ; 
But  'midst  Hesperia*s  milder  climes,  descry, 
The  dusky  offspring  of  a  warmer  sky ; 
'Midst  farthest  Ikd,  where  Ganges  rolls  his  floods, 
And  ebon  forests  wave  and  spicy  woods ; 
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Wbere  man  a  different  ofispring  sectnB  to  rise ; 

And  bi%hter  planets  roll  through  brighter  akicf. 

Wm  too  we  boast,  ouat  poet,  o*er  whose  song 

His  own  PARTBBKOPe  delighted  hnng; 

With  leflnent  wave  whilst  smooth  Sebeto  move 

And  Mamo"*  migbtj  shade  the  strain  approves 

Of  all  the  wandering  stars  of  heaven  that  told ; 

And  western  groves  of  vegetable  gold. 

— Bnt  why  recount  each  bard  of  mighty  name, 

Who  stands  recorded  in  the  rolls  of  fiimo ; 

Whom  fbtnre  times  shall  bail  (to  merit  just) 

When  their  mnte  ashes  slumber  in  tbe  dust ; 

— ^Tet  Bbxbo,  not  in  silent  joy  supprest, 

Be  one  great  boon ;  the  latest  snd  the  best ; 

High-minded  Leo  ;  by  whose  generous  cares, 

Her  head  onoe  more  imperial  L&ticx  rcan ; 

Whilst  TiBBK,  rising  from  his  long  repose, 

Onward  in  gratnlating  murmurs  flows. 

At  BU  approach  each  threatening  portent  flies, 

And  milder  beams  irradiate  all  the  skies ; 

He  calls  the  muses  to  their  loved  retreats ; 

(Too  long  sad  exiles  from  their  fiivourite  scats), 

Gives  Bom  once  more  her  ancient  laws  to  know, 

And  truth  and  right  to  fix  their  reign  below. 

Vnw  greatly  just,  he  rushes  on  to  arms, 

As  patriot  udonr  or  religion  warms ; 

Back  towards  his  source  Euphiutbs  rolls  his  tides. 

And  Nile  his  head  in  secret  caverns  hides ; 

JBgeux  Donis  seeks  her  oozy  caves. 

And  EuxiifE  trombles  *midst  his  restless  waves. 

The  title  of  this  Bingular  poem  is  deriyed  from  the  shoplierd 
SypkUus,  who  is  supposed  to  have  kept  the  herds  of  Alcithous, 
a  soTereign  of  Atlantis,  and  who,  haying  hecome  impatient  of 
the  flcorehing  rays  of  the  smnmer  sun,  refused,  with  impious 
expressionB,  to  pay  his  sacrifices  to  Apollo,  hut  raising  an  altar 
to  Aldthoos,  worshipped  that  sovereign  as  his  divinity.  Exas- 
perated at  ^is  indignity,  Apollo  infected  the  air  with  noxious 
nponrst  in  consequence  of  which  Syphilus  contracted  a  loath- 
nme  disease,  which  displayed  itself  in  ulcerous  eruptions  over 
his  whole  hody.  The  means  adopted  for  his  restoration  to 
health,  and  the  circumstances  hy  which  the  remedy  was  com- 
nunicated  to  Europe,  form  a  principal  part  of  the  suhject  of  the 
poem ;  which  throughout  the  whole  displays  a  degree  of  elegance, 
•nd  a  propriety  of  poetical  ornament,  scarcely  to  he  expected 
from  so  unpromising  a  topic.     In  relating  the  discovery  of  tho 

Tou  u.  M 
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great  mineral  remedy,  the  powers  of  wbich  trero  then  i^ell 
known,  and  the  use  of  which  ia  follj  explained,  the  author  has 
introduced  a  beautiiul  episode,  in  which  he  explains  the  internal 
structure  of  the  earth,  the  great  operations  of  nature  in  the 
formation  of  metals,  and  the  gloomj  splendour  of  her  subter- 
raneous temples,  her  caverns,  and  her  mines.  This  region  he 
has  peopled  with  poetical  beings,  among  whom,  the  njznph 
Lipare  presides  over  the  streams  of  quicksilver,  into  which  tbe 
diseased  visitant  is  directed  to  plunge  himself  thrice,  and  on  his 
restoration  to  health,  and  his  return  to  the  regions  of  day,  not 
to  forget  to  pay  his  vows  to  Diana,  and  to  the  chaste  nymphs 
of  the  sacred  fount.  ^^^ 

It  would  be  tedious,  if  not  impracticable,  on  the  present 
occasion,  to  repeat  the  numerous  testimonies  of  approbation 
with  which  this  poem  and  its  author  have  been  honoured,  as 
well  on  its  first  appearance  as  in  subsequent  times  ;  hut  the 
most  decisive  proof  of  its  merit  is  derived  from  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  Sanazzaro,  who  is  generally  accused  of  having 
estimated  the  writings  of  his  contemporaries  with  an  invidious 
severity,  but  who,  on  perusing  the  '*  Syphilis,**  confessed  that 
Fracastoro  had,  in  tins  work,  not  only  surpassed  any  of  the 
writings  of  Pontano,  but  even  the  poem  "  De  Partu  Virginia," 
on  which  he  had  himself  bestowed  the  labour  of  twenty  years  J^ 

The  reputation  of  Fracastoro  as  a  skilful  physician,  had, 
however,  increased  no  less  than  his  fame  as  an  elegant  poet  ; 
and  besides  being  resorted  to  by  great  numbers  for  his  assist- 
ance, he  was  frequently  obliged  to  quit  his  retreat,  fSor  the 
purpose  of  attending  on  his  particular  friends,  among  whom 
were  many  men  of  rank  and  eminence  in  different  parts  of 
Italy.  By  the  desire  of  Paul  III.  he  attended  also  in  his 
medical  character  at  the  council  of  Trent,  and  it  was  princi* 
pally  by  his  advice  that  the  session  was  removed  from  that  dtj 
to  Bologna.  ^^^  The  fatigues  of  his  public  life  were,  however, 
c<»npen8ated  by  the  pleasures  which  he  found  on  his  return  to 
his  villa,  in  the  society  of  Giammatteo  Ghiberti,  who  then 
resided  at  his  bishopric  of  Verona,  and  expended  his  large 
revenues  in  the  encouragement  of  learning  and  learned  men  ; 
and  by  the  occasiond  visits  of  the  ftiost  celebrated  scholars 
from  different  parta  of  Italy.  Among^  these,  were  M&rc-Anto- 
nio  Flaminioy  Andrea  Navagcro,   GioVUn-Battiirtia  Ranuosioy 
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ttd  tiM  three  brothers  of  the  Torriani,  all  of  whom  he  has 
cdebrated  in  his  writings,  some  of  which  are  also  devoted  to 
tbe  praises  of  the  cardmal  Alessandro  Famese,  to  whom  he 
dniieated  his  treatise  in  prose,  "  De  Morbis  contagiosis."  The 
snalla'  poems  of  Fracastoro,  in  which  he  frequently  refers  to 
Ills  belored  yilla,  to  his  mode  of  life,  his  literary  associates,  and 
bis  domestic  concerns,  are  peculiarly  interesting,  and  place 
him,  both  as  a  man  and  an  author,  in  the  most  advantageous 
S^f    The  detached  pieces  of  a  few  lines,  to  each  of  which 
he  has  given  the  title  of  "  Incidens,"  may  be  regarded  as  so 
Q&ny  miniature  pictures,  sketched  with  all  the  freedom  of  the 
Italian,  and  finished  with  all  the  correctness  of  the  Flemish 
^liooL    His  sacred  poem,  entitled  "  Joseph,"  which  he  begun 
in  his  advanced  years,  and  did  not  live  to  terminate,  b  suffi- 
ciently characteristic  of  his  talents ;  although  not  considered 
sa  equal  to  the  more  vigorous  productions  of  his  youth.     His 
specimens  of  Italian  poetry  are  too  few  to  add  to  his  reputation, 
faot  will  not  derogate  from  the  high  character  which  he  has  by 
ius  various  other  labours  so  deservedly  attained. 

^le  death  of  Fracastoro  was  occasioned  by  an  apoplexy, 
and  oecmred  at  his  villa  of  Incaffi,  in  the  year  1553  ;  he  being 
then  upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age.*  A  splendid  monument 
vas  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  cathedral  of  Verona  ;  besides 
which  he  was  honoured,  by  a  public  decree  of  the  city,  with  a 
statue,  which  was  accordingly  erected  at  the  common  expense. 
A  similar  testimony  of  respect  was  paid  to  his  memory  at 
Padua,  where  the  statue  of  Fracastoro,  and  another  of  Nava- 
:^ero,  were  erected  by  their  surviving  friend  Giovan-Battista 
RanuuBio.*"*  Of  the  prose  compositions  and  scientific  labours 
of  Fracastoro,  a  further  account  will  occur  in  the  sequel  of  the 
present  work. 

Among  the  learned  friends  of  Bembo  and  Fracastoro,  who, 
by  their  diaracter  and  writings  did  honour  to  the  age,  no  one 
held  a  h^er  rank  than  Audrea  Navagero.  He  was  bom 
of  a  patrician  family  at  Venice,  in  the  year  1483,  and  from 
his  childhood  gave  indications  of  that  extraordinary  proficiency 
to  which  be  afterwards  attained.  So  retentive  was  his 
meouMry,  and  so  highly  was  he  delighted  with  the  writings  of 

*  Thutni  Histor.  lib.  xiL  vol.  i.  p.  430. 
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tko  Latin  poets,  that  whilst  yet  verj  young,  he  was  accustomed 
to  recite  pieces  of  great  length,  which  from  his  fine  voice  and 
correct  pronunciation,  acquired  additional  interest.  His  first 
instructor  was  the  eminent  Antonio  Cocci,  called  SahelUcus, 
and  author  of  the  earliest  history  of  Venice  ;  hut  the  assidaous 
perusal  of  the  ancient  authors  refined  his  taste,  and  improved 
his  judgment  much  more  than  the  precepts  of  his  teacher ; 
and  his  proficiency  was  manifested  hy  his  committing  to  the 
flames  several  of  his  poems,  which  he  had  written  in  his  earlj 
youth  in  imitation  of  the  "  Sylve  '*  of  Statins,  hut  of  which 
he  could  not  in  his  maturer  estimation  approve.  On  ihe 
arrival  of  Marcus  Musurus  at  Venice,  Navagero  hecame  one 
of  his  most  assiduous  pupils,  and  hy  his  indefatigahle  attention, 
acquired  such  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  tongue, 
as  enahled  him  not  only  to  understand  the  authors  in  that 
language,  hut  to  perceive  their  most  refined  excellences  and 
convert  them  to  his  use  in  his  own  writings.  *  For  this  purpose, 
it  was  his  custom  not  only  to  read,  hut  to  copy  the  works  of 
the  authors  whom  he  studied,  and  this  task  he  had  executed 
more  than  once  in  the  writings  of  Pindar,  which  he  always 
held  in  the  highest  admiration.  Not  confining  himself,  how- 
ever, to  the  study  of  languages  and  the  cultivation  of  his  taste, 
he  repaired  to  Padua  for  the  .purpose  of  ohtaimng  instructions 
in  philosophy  and  eloquence  from  Pietro  Pomponazzo  ;  and 
it  was  in  that  distinguished  seminary  of  learning  that  he 
formed  connexions  of  friendship  with  Fracastoro,  Rannusio,  the 
three  hrothers  of  the  Torriani,  and  other  men  of  rank  and 
eminence,  which  continued  unhroken  throughout  the  rest  of 
his  life.  On  his  return  to  Venice  he  hecame  one  of  the  most 
able  and  active  supporters  of  the  academy  of  Aldo  Manuzio. 
and  was  indefatigable  in  collecting  manuscripts  of  the  ancient 
authors,  several  of  whose  works  were  published  with  his  emen- 
dations and  notes,  in  a  more  correct  and  elegant  form  than 
they  had  before  appeared."*  It  was,  indeed,  chiefly  by  his 
exhortations  that  Aldo  was  induced,  amidst  all  the  calamities 
of  the  times,  to  persevere  in  his  useful  undertaking  ;  t  and 
the  obligations  which  this  great  scholar  and  eminent  artist 

•  VnlpiuB,  in  Vila  Naugcrii. 

''    Aldi  Ep.  ad  Naugcr.  Pindari  E<].  pnrf.  Yen.  1513. 
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ovsed  to  Naragero,  are  expressed  in  several  dedicatory  epistles, 
iddresaed  to  him  with  a  warmth  of  gratitude  that  eyinces  the 
deq>  sense  which  Aldo  entertained  of  his  merits  and  his  ser- 
Tices.  An  infirm  state  of  health,  occasioned  hj  incessant  study, 
rendered  some  relaxation  necessary,  and  Navagero  therefore 
seeompanied  his  great  patron  D'Alviano  to  his   academy  at 
Pordonone,  where  he  had   an  opportunity  of  enjoying  once 
more  the  society  of  his  friend  Fracastoro/*'  and  where  he  some 
time  afterwards  deUrered  puhlic  instructions.     The  high  repu- 
Ution  which  he  had  now  acquired  induced  the  senate  to  recal 
him  to  Venice,  and  to  intrust  to  him  the  care  of  the  lihrary  of 
cardinal  Bessarion,*  and  the  task  of  continuing  the  history  of 
the  repuhlic  of  Venice,  from  the  termination  of  the  work  of  his 
preceptor  Sahellicus.     It  soon,  however,  appeared  that  the 
talents  of  Navagero  were  not  confined  to  the  study  of  literature, 
but  were  equally  calculated  for  the  service  of  his  country  in  the 
most  difficult  and  honourable  departments  of  the  state.     In 
the  year  1523,  after  the  battle  of  Pavia,  in  which  Francis  I. 
vu  made  prisoner,  he  was  dispatched  as  the  ambassador  of 
the  repubUe  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  in  Spain,  and  was 
absent  from  his  country  nearly  four  years.     Soon  after  his 
return  to  Venice,  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Francis  I.,  who 
then  held  his  court  at  Blois,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1529, 
being  then  only  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age.     Of  the 
cause  of  the  death  of  Kavagero,  of  his  character  and  acquire- 
ments, and  of  the  fate  of  his  writings,  a  particular  account  is 
introduced  by  Fracastoro,  in  his  treatise  "  De  Morbis  contagi- 
osis  ;  *'  which,  whilst  it  records  a  very  singular  medical  fact, 
confers  equal  honoiur  on  the  characters  of  both  these  illustrious 
Bcholars.     After  adverting  to  a  species  of  putrid  fever  which 
appeared  in  Italy  in  the  year  1505,  and  again  in  1528,  and 
vhich  was  attended  with  an  eruption  of  efflorescent  pustules, 
Fracastoro  observes,  that  many  persons  who  had  left  Italy  and 
travelled  into  countries  where  this  fever  was  not  before  known, 
had,  after  their  departure,  been  affected  by  it,  as  if  they  had 
before  received  the  infection  of  the  disease.     "  This,"  says 
he,  "happened  to  Andrea  Navagero,    ambassador  from  the 

•  Th«  eoUectioo,  which  wu  the  fonndation  of  the  celehnted  libniy  of 
S.  tiaivo,  had  in  the  jtn  1468  been  presented  br  Beswriou  to  the  Yeuetisnt 
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Venetaan  republic  to  Francis  I.,  who  died  of  this  disease  in  a  coim*, 
try  where  such  a  complaint  was  not  known  even  by  name:  a  man 
of  such  abilities  and  acquirements »  that  for  many  years  the 
literary  world  has  not  sustained  so  great  a  loss  ;  for  not  onl^ 
was  he  accomplished  in  every  branch  of  useful  science,  but 
highly  qualified  for  the  service  of  his  country  in  the  most  im- 
portant concerns.     Amidst  the  most  imminent  dangers  of  the 
republic,  and  when  all  Europe  was  embroiled  in  war,  Navagero 
had  scarcely  returned  from  his  embassy  to  the  emperor  Charles 
v.,  by  whom  he  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  distbguiahed 
virtues,  than  £e  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Francis  I.     The 
state  of  affairs  admitted  of  no  delay.     The  emperor  was  expected 
to  arrive  in  Italy  in  the  course  of  the  summer  to  renew  the 
war  ;  and  early  in  the  year  Navagero  set  out  with  fatal  speed, 
by  post-horses,  for  France.     Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Blois, 
and  after  having  had  a  few  interviews  with  the  king,  he  was, 
however,  seized  with  the  disorder  that  caused  his   death  ; 
an  event  that  occasioned  the  utmost  grief  to  all  men  of 
learning,   to  the  French  nation,  and  to  the  king  hinouaelf, 
who  was  an  earnest  promoter  of  literature,   and  who   ^ave 
directions    that    his    obsequies   should    be    performed    with 
great  pomp.     His  body  being  brought  to  Venice,  as  he  had 
by  will  directed,  was  there  interred  with  his  ancestors. " — 
"The  same  good  fortune  that  had  distinguished  his  public 
negotiations,  did  not,  however,  attend  Navagero  in  his  domestic 
concerns.      Notwithstanding    his    great    talents    and    g^at 
activity,  he  was  so  fully  occupied  with  the  affairs  of  the  state, 
that  he  could  scarcely  devote  any  time  to  his  studies.      His 
correct  judgment  led  him  to  appreciate  with  severity  his  own 
productions,  and  having  formed  an  idea  that  they  were  not 
sufficiently  revised   and  polished  to    be    published,   without 
detracting  from  the  high  reputation  which  he  had  obtained  among 
the  learned  of  almost  all  nations,  he  committed  all  the  writings 
which  he  had  with  him  to  the  flames.     Among  these  were 
his  books,  *  De  Venatione,*  or  on  hxmting,  eleganUy  written  in 
heroic  verse,  in  compliment  to  Bartolommeo  d'Alviano ;  and 
another  work  which  I  have  seen,  '  De  Situ  Orbis  ; '  and  not 
to  dwell  upon  his  oration  to  the  memory  of  Catharina,  queen 
of  Cyprus,  daughter  of  the  senator  Marco  Comaro,  and  other 
pieces  which  were  then  destroyed,  how  shall  we  sufficiently 
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regret  the  loss  of  that  excellent  hiatorj,  which  he  had  under- 
taken at  the  request  of  the  senate,  and  which  he  had  with 
great  assiduity  completed,  from  the  arriTal  of  Charles  VIII.  in 
lulj  to  his  own  times?  For  this  we  must  not,  however, 
presmne  to  hlame  the  author,  but  must  acknowledge  with  the 
poet,  that, 

'  DncQBt  Tolcntem  fate,  nolentem  tnhunt.* 
Fate  leadi  the  willing,  diags  th'  unwillmg  on. 

The  orationa  of  Navagero  on  the  death  of  D'AHano,  and 
of  the  doge  Loredano,  which  are  distinguished  by  all  the 
be&atj  of  antiquity,  and  a  few  poems  which  were  privatel}' 
copied  by  his  friends,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  gleanings 
of  his  funeral  pile,  have,  however,  been  published,  and  wHl 
demonstrate  the  exalted  genius  and  great  learning  of  Navagero 
to  all  future  times. ""« 

To  the  credit  of  Navagero,  it  may  be,  with  truth,  observed, 
that  all  his  writings  are  perfectly  free  from  that  point  and 
antithesis  which  is  the  common  subterfuge  of  inferior  talents, 
but  which  true  genius  spurns  with  an  indignant  feeling.  Not 
satisfied,  however,  with  the  example  afforded  his  countrymen 
m  his  own  writings,  he  gave  a  striking  proof  of  his  aversion  to 
a  false  and  affected  taste,  by  annually  devoting  to  the  flames  a 
copy  of  the  works  of  Martial  ;*  whom  he  probably  considered 
aa  the  chief  corrupter  of  that  classical  purity  which  distinguished 
the  writers  of  the  Augustan  age. 

From  the  great  names  of  rracastoro  and  Navagero,  that 
of  Marc-Antonio  Flaminio  ought  not  to  be  far  divided ;  not 
only  on  account  of  the  great  similarity  of  studies  and  of  taste, 
but  of  the  uninterrupted  friendship  and  affection  which  subsisted 
among  these  distinguished  men,  whom  posterity  ought  to  regard 
as  patterns  of  human  exceUence.  The  family  name  of  Flaminio 
vas  Zarrabini,  which  had  been  exchanged  by  his  father,  Gian- 
Antonio,  on  bis  entering  into  a  literary  society  at  Venice,  for 
that  of  Flaminio.  Gian- Antonio  was  himself  a  scholar  of 
acknowledged  merit,  and  a  professor  of  beUes-lettres  in  different 
aeademiea  of  Italy;  but  although  be  has  left  favourable 
ipecimens  of  his  proficiency  both  in  prose  and  verse,"'  his  own 

*  Tiiftb.  vol.  tii.  par.  iii.  p.  980. 
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reputation  is  almost  lost  in  tlio  additional  lustre  which  lio 
dcnvcs  from  that  of  his  son,  whose  honours  he  lived  many 
years  to  enjoy.  A  short  time  hefore  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
sentury,  Gian- Antonio  had  quitted  his  native  city  of  Imola,  and 
taken  up  his  residence  at  Serravallc,  where  Marc-Antonio  was 
horn,  in  the  year  1498.  Under  the  constant  care  and  instruc- 
tions of  the  father,  the  happy  disposition  and  docile  geniuB  of 
the  son  were  so  early  and  so  highly  cultivated,  that  when  he 
had  attained  the  age  of  sixteen,  his  father  determined  to  send 
him  to  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  to  the  supreme 
pontiff,  Leo  X.,  a  poem  exhorting  him  to  make  war  against  the 
Turks,  and  a  critical  work  under  the  title  of  "  Annotationum 
Sylvse."  On  this  occasion  Gian- Antonio  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  pope,  and  another  to  the  cardinal  Marco  Gomaro ;  by 
whom,  and  hy  the  cardinal  of  Aragon,  Marc- Antonio  was  intro- 
duced to  the  pontiff,  who  received  him  with  great  kindness,  and 
listened  with  apparent  satisfaction  to  the  compositions  which  he 
read.  After  hestowing  on  Marc-Antonio  distinguished  proofs 
of  his  liherality,  he  sent  to  his  father  to  request  that  he  would 
permit  him  to  remain  at  Rome,  where  he  would  himself  provide 
nim  with  suitable  instructors ;  but  Gian-Antonio,  who  appears 
to  have  attended  no  less  to  the  morals  than  to  the  literary 
acquirements  of  his  son,  probably  thought  him  too  young  to  be 
released  from  his  paternal  guidance,  and  it  is  certain,  that  on 
this  occasion  Marc- Antonio  did  not  long  reside  at  Rome.  He 
soon  afterwards,  however,  paid  another  vbit  to  the  pontiff,  and 
was  received  by  him  at  his  viUa  at  Malliana.  Leo  again  ex- 
pressed himself  highly  gratified  with  his  young  visitor,  and 
promised  to  remember  blm  on  his  return  to  Rome.  Accord- 
ingly, soon  after  the  return  of  Leo  to  the  city,  he  sent  for 
Marc- Antonio,  and  rewarded  him  for  his  uncommon  talents  and 
early  acquirements  with  that  liberality  which  he  always  showed 
towards  men  of  learning,  at  the  same  time  addressing  him  in 
the  language  of  the  poet, 

**  Macte  novA  virtntey  puer ;  sic  itur  ad  Mtra.*'* 
The  pontiff  was  also  desirous  of  ascertaining  whether  the 

*  To  this  quotation  the  pope  added,  «  Video  enim  to  breTi  magnum  tibi 
nomen  comparaturum,  ac  non  genitori,  et  gencri  tao  solum,  sed  et  toti  Italur 
omamcnto  futurum.** 
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(I^'^ee  of  taste  displayed  by  Flominio  was  accompanied  by 
an  equal  aolidity  of  judgment ;  for  wbich  purpose  he  proposed 
to  him  sereral  questions,  which  he  debated  with  him  at  great 
lengUi  in  the  presence  of  some  of  the  cardinals.  In  the  course 
of  this  conyersation  Flaminio  gave  such  proofs  of  his  good 
lease  and  penetration,  as  equally  surprised  and  delighted  all 
vbo  heard  him ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  cardinal  of 
Aragon  wrote  to  Gian- Antonio  Flaminio  a  letter  of  congratula- 
tion. It  appears  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  elder 
Flaminio  that  his  son  should  return  to  him  at  Imola,  but  the 
liodnees  and  honours  bestowed  on  Marc-Antonio  at  Rome, 
induced  his  father  to  grant  him  permission  to  remain  there  ; 
wbere.  by  the  directions  of  the  pope,  he  for  some  time  enjoyed 
the  society,  and  availed  himself  of  the  instructions  of  the 
eelebrated  Raffaello  Brandolini.  This  indulgence  on  the  part 
of  his  father  afforded  Flaminio  an  opportunity  of  making  an 
excorsion  to  Naples,  where  he  formed  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  Sanazzaro,  whom  he  always  highly  honoured,  and  which 
vas  perhaps  the  principal  inducement  to  him  to  undertake  the 
joarney.'** 

lathe  year  1515,  Flaminio  accompanied  the  count  Baldassare 
Castiglione  to  Urbino,  where  he  continued  to  reside  for  some 
DKHiths,  and  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  that  accom- 
plished nobleman  for  his  amiable  qualities  and  great  endowments, 
W  particularly  for  his  early  and  astonishing  talents  for  Latin 
poetiy."*  The  care  of  his  father  was  not,  however,  yet  with- 
drawn ;  towards  the  close  of  the  last-mentioned  year,  he  called 
his  son  firom  Urbino  and  sent  him  to  Bologna,  to  attend  to  the 
study  of  philosophy,  preparatory  to  his  making  choice  of  the 
proleasion  which  he  meant  to  adopt.  Nor  was  he  deterred 
from  this  measure  by  the  solicitations  of  Beroaldo,  who 
proposed,  on  the  part  of  Sadoleti,  to  associate  Marc-Antonio 
with  him  in  the  honourable  office  of  pontifical  secretary.  The 
rdoBtl  of  so  respectable  and  advantageous  an  employment  for 
a  young  man  on  his  entrance  into  public  life  is  remarkable^ 
and  might  induce  a  suspicion  that  either  the  father  or  the  son 
did  not  approve  of  the  morab  and  manners  of  the  Roman 
court,  or  bad  not  been  fully  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the 

♦  Tirab.  vii.  iii.  259. 
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pontiff ;  a  suapicion  ih&t  may  perhaps  receive  some  confinnation 
bj  obserying,  that  Marc- Antonio  nas  not,  throi^hout  all  bis 
poetical  works,  introduced  the  praises,  or  even  the  name,  of 
Leo  X.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain,  that  after  his 
residence  at  Bologna,  he  again  returned  to  Borne,  and  formed 
an  intimacy  with  those  illustrious  scholurs  who  rendered  that 
oity  the  centre  of  literature  and  of  taste.  Without  devoting 
himself  to  any  lucrative  profession,  he  for  some  years  attached 
himself  to  the  cardinal  de*  Sauli,  whom  he  accompanied  on  a 
journey  to  Geneva,  and  enjoyed  witii  him  the  society  of  several 
eminent  scholars,  who  formed  a  kind  of  academy  at  his  villa. 
Afier  the  death  of  the  cardinal,  Flaminio  resided  with  the 
prelate  Giammatteo  Ghiberti,  either  at  Padua  or  at  his  see  of 
Verona,  where  he  secured  the  friendship  of  Fracastoro  and 
Navagero ;  a  friendship  of  the  most  disinterested  and  affectionate 
kind,  as  appears  from  many  passages  in  their  writings. 

About  the  close  of  the  year  1538,  Flaminio  was  induced,  by 
a  long-^^ontinued  and  dangerous  indisposition,  to  pay  another 
visit  to  Naples,  where  he  remained  about  tiiree  years,  and  by 
tiie  relaxation  which  he  obtained  from  his  studies,  and  the 
alternate  enjoyment  of  the  city  and  the  country,  recovered  his 
former  health."*  Whilst  at  Naples  he  was  appointed  to  attend 
the  cardinal  Gontareni  to  the  congress  held  at  Worms  in  1540; 
but  his  infirmities  would  not  permit  him  to  undertake  the 
journey.  On  quitting  Naples,  he  repaired  to  Yiterbo,  where 
the  cardinal  Reginald  Pole  then  resided  as  pontifical  legate, 
and  where  Flaminio  lived  on  terms  of  the  most  friendly  inti- 
macy with  tiiat  prelate,  who  greatiy  distinguished  himself  by 
his  munificent  patronage  of  the  learned  men  of  his  time.  He 
also  accompanied  the  cardinal  to  the  council  of  Trent,  in  which 
the  cardinal  was  appointed  to  preside  as  one  of  the  pontifical 
legates,  and  where  the  important  office  of  secretary  to  tiie 
council  was  offered  to  Flaminio,  who»  by  his  declining  it,  as 
well  as  by  otiier  parts  of  his  conduct  and  the  tenor  of  some  of 
his  writings,  gave  rise  to  suspicions  that  he  was  inclined  towards 
the  opinions  of  the  reformers.  This  imputation  has  occasioned 
considerable  discussion  between  the  papal  and  protestant 
writers,  which  demonstrates,  at  least,  the  earnest  desire  enter- 
tained by  each  of  tiie  contending  parties  to  rank  as  their 
adherent  a  man  so  distinguished  by  his  accomplishments,  and 
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whose  "Virtue  and  piety  were  no  less  conspicuous  than  his 
talents.*^'  Certain  it  is  that  no  person  of  his  time  conciliated 
in  so  eminent  a  degree  the  respect  and  affection  of  all  those 
who  were  capable  of  appreciating  real  merit,  and  the  sincerity 
of  their  esteem  was  often  displayed  in  acts  of  kindness  which 
did  equal  honour  to  his  patrons  and  himself.  The  important 
benefits  conferred  upon  him  by  the  cardinal  Alessandro  Famese, 
who  restored  to  him  his  paternal  inheritance,  of  which  he  had 
been  unjustly  deprived,  are  acknowledged  in  many  parts  of  his 
works.  The  cardinal  Ridolfo  Flo  also  increased  his  possessions, 
and  from  the  cardinals  Sforza  and  Accolti  he  received  similar 
marka  of  attention  and  esteem. 

The  death  of  Flaminio,  which  happened  at  Rome  in  the 
year  1550,  occasioned  the  sincerest  grief  to  all  the  friends  of 
literature.  Of  the  numerous  testimonies  of  affectiou,  of  respect, 
of  admiration,  and  of  grief,  which  were  poured  out  by  the 
scholars  of  Italy  on  this  occasion,  many  have  been  coUected  by 
the  editors  of  his  works,  and  to  these  many  others  might  yet 
be  added  from  the  writings  of  his  contemporaries.  But  his 
own  productions  remain,  and  it  is  to  these  only  that  posterity 
will  resort  for  an  impartial  estimate  of  his  merits.  The  chi^ 
part  of  these  are  collected  in  eight  books  of  Latin  poems,  and 
consist  of  odes,  eclogues,  hymns,  elenes,  and  epistles  to  his 
friends.  He  appears  never  to  have  had  the  ambition  to  attempt 
any  work  of  considerable  length ;  yet,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to 
judge  from  the  vigour  with  which  he  always  supports  himself, 
he  might  with  safety  have  ventured  on  a  loneer  flight.  It  is 
difficult  to  determine  in  what  department  of  poetry  he  most 
excels.  In  his  odes  he  has  caught  the  true  spirit  of  Horace. 
His  elegies,  among  which  that  on  his  own  sickness,  and  that 
on  his  journey  to  Naples,  are  pre-eminently  beautiful,  may 
rank  with  the  most  finished  remains  of  Tibullus;  but,  if  a  pre- 
ference be  due  to  any  part  of  his  writings  above  the  rest,  it  may 
perhaps  be  given  to  his  Hendecasyllabi  and  Iambics,  in  which  he 
displays  a  simplicity  and  a  pathos  which  seem  to  exhibit  the 
real  character  of  his  mind.  It  is  in  these  pieces,  not  the  cold 
and  laboured  productions  of  the  head,  but  written  warm  from 
the  heart  to  the  heart,  that  we  are  to  trace  that  affection  to  his 
friends,  that  gratitude  to  his  benefactors,  that  engaging  ten- 
derness of  sentiment,  which  united  with  a  lively  fancy,  and 
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exhibited  with  the  utmost  grace  and  elegance  of  expression^ 
secured  to  him  the  love  and  admiration  of  all  his  contem- 
poraries, and  will  never  fail  to  conciliate  a  sincere  esteem  for 
his  memory  in  all  those  who  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  an  acquaint- 
ance with  his  works.  *^* 

Among  the  particular  friends  of  Fracastoro,  Navagero,  and 
Flaminio,  many  of  whom  contributed  by  their  own  productions 
to  give  additional  lustre  to  the  literature  of  the  age,  may  be 
eniunerated  the  three  brothers  of  the  Gapilupi,  Lelio,  Ippolito, 
and  Gamillo,  of  Mantua,  all  of  whom  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  talents  for  Latin  poetry,  no  less  than  by  their  various 
other  accomplishments ;"'  Trifone  Benzio,  of  Assisi,  an  Italian 
poet,  who,  by  the  elegance  of  his  writings,  and  the  philosophic 
firmness  of  lus  mind,  alleviated  the  misfortune  of  his  personal 
defects  ;"'  Achille  Bocchi,  called  Philerote,  deeply  skilled  in  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew  tongues,  and  well  known  by  his  elegant 
book  of  symbols,^^  and  by  his  other  poems  ;  Gabriello  Faemo. 
whose  Latin  fables  are  written  with  such  classical  purity,  as  to 
have  given  rise  to  an  opinion  that  he  had  discovered  and  frau- 
dulently availed  himself  of  some  of  the  unpublished  works  of 
Phiedrus ;  Onorato  Fascitilli,^'^  and  Basilio  Zanchi,^**  two  Latin 
poets,  whose  writings  are  deservedly  ranked  among  the  best 
productions  of  the  age  ;  Benedetto  Lampridio,  no  less  to  be 
esteemed  for  the  services  rendered  by  him  to  the  cause  of  lite- 
rature, as  an  excellent  preceptor,  than  for  his  Latin  poems,  in 
which  he  is  considered  as  the  first  who  emulated  with  any  degree 
of  success  the  flights  of  Pindar ;  Adamo  Fumani,  of  whom 
many  productions  remain,  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian,  and 
whose  poem  on  the  rules  of  logic,  in  five  books,  is  mentioned  by 
Tiraboschi  in  terms  of  the  highest  applause ;  and  the  three 
brothers  of  the  Torriani,  who,  although  not  celebrated  by  their 
own  writings,  were  eminent  promoters  of  literature,  and  main- 
tained a  strict  intimacy  with  most  of  the  learned  men  of  the  time. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  the  characters  of  the  illustrious  scholars 
before  mentioned,  and  particularly  of  Fracastoro,  Flaminio, 
Navagero,  and  Yida,  to  close  this  brief  account,  without  advert- 
ing to  some  circumstances  which  apply  to  them  in  common,  and 
which  confer  the  highest  honour  on  tiieir  memory.  Although 
they  devoted  their  talents  to  the  cultivation  of  the  same  depart 
ment  of  literature,  yet  so  far  were  they  from  being  tainted  in 
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the  sfightest  degree  with  that  envy  which  has  too  often  infected 
men  of  learning,  and  led  them  to  regard  the  productions  of  their 
eantemporaries  with  a  jaundiced  eye,  that  they  not  only  passed 
thdr  lives  in  habits  of  the  strictest  friendship,  hut  admired  and 
enjoyed  the  literary  productions  of  each  other,  with  a  warmth 
and  a  sincerity  which  were  at  once  a  proof  of  the  correctness 
of  their  judgment,  and  of  the  liberality  of  their  minds.  This 
admiration  they  were  not  more  ready  to  feel  than  to  express  ; 
and  their  works  abound  with  passages  devoted  to  the  comme- 
moration of  their  friendship,  and  to  the  mutual  commendation 
of  their  talents  and  writings.  This  example  extended  to  their 
contemporaries,  and  humanised  and  improved  the  character  of 
the  age  ;  insomuch  that  the  scholars  of  the  time  of  Leo  X.  were 
not  more  superior  to  those  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in  the  pro* 
ficiency  made  in  liberal  studies,  than  in  the  urbanity  of  their 
manners,  the  candour  of  their  judgment,  and  the  generous  desire 
of  promoting  the  literary  reputation  of  each  other.  Hence,  it 
is  fortlier  to  be  observed,  that  these  authors  have  never  dipped 
their  pens  in  the  gall  of  satire,  or  degraded  their  genius  by 
combining  its  efforts  with  those  of  malignity,  of  jealousy,  of 
arrogance,  or  of  spleen.  Not  confining  their  talents  to  the 
clobtered  recesses  of  learned  indolence,  they  obtained  by  their 
conduct  in  public  life  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  ;  whilst  their  hours  of  leisure  were  devoted  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  severer  sciences,  and  enlivened  by  those  poetical 
effoaons  to  which  they  are  now  indebted  for  the  chief  part  of 
their  fiune.  The  intrinsic  merit  and  classical  purity  of  their 
writings  are  rendered  yet  more  estimable  by  the  strict  attention 
to  decency  and  moral  propriety  which  they  uniformly  display ; 
and  which,  added  to  the  consideration  of  the  ease  and  simpli- 
city with  which  they  are  written,  might  justly  entitle  them  to  a 
preference,  even  to  the  remains  of  many  of  the  ancient  authors, 
in  promoting  the  education  of  youth. 

in  no  part  of  Italy,  however,  was  the  cultivation  of  Latin 
poetiy  attended  to  with  such  assiduity  as  in  the  city  of  Rome, 
to  wmch  place  almost  aU  the  learned  men  from  every  part  of 
Burope  occasionally  resorted,  and  where  many  of  them  fixed 
their  constant  residence.  Among  those  who  appear  to  have 
enjoyed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  favour  and  confidence  of  the 
supreme  pontiff,  we  may  particularly  distinguish  Guide  Postumo 
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Silrestri  of  Pesaro ;  who  was  born  in  tliat  city,  of  a  noble  or  a 
respectable  family,  in  the  year  1479.  His  father,  Groido  Sil- 
veBtii,  having  died  before  the  birth  of  his  son,  his  mother  gave 
to  her  o&pring  the  appellation  of  her  deceased  husband,  with 
the  fiddition  of  that  of  Postumo.  His  early  education  was 
superintended  by  Gian-Francesco  Superchio,  Proposto  of  the 
cathedral  of  Pesaro,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Philomuso,* 
and  by  Gabriel  Foschi,  afterwards  appointed  by  Julius  H. 
archbishop  of  Durazzo.  He  then  repaired  to  the  academy  of 
Padua,  where,  having  pursued  his  studies  during  two  years,  ho 
married,  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen,  a  kdy  of  whom  he  was 
deeply  enamoured,  and  whom  he  has  frequently  celebrated  in 
his  writings  under  the  name  of  Fannia,  The  death  of  his 
beloved  consort,  which  happened  within  the  short  space  of  three 
years  after  her  marriage,  whilst  it  aj^ears  to  have  affected 
him  with  sincere  sorrow,  afforded  him  an  additional  topic  for 
the  exercise  of  his  poetical  talents.  He  now  quitted  the  cttj 
of  Padua  and  engaged  in  the  service  of  Giovanni  Sforza,  lord 
of  Pesaro,  on  whose  behalf  he  interested  himself  with  great 
warmth  when  that  prince  was  attacked  by  Csesar  Borgia.  On 
this  occasion,  Postmno  expressed  his  resentment  against  the 
family  of  Borgia  in  some  sarcastic  verses  ;  in  consequence  of 
which  he  wag  soon  afterwards  deprived  of  his  possessions,  and 
might  have  considered  himself  as  sufficiently  fortunate  in 
having  escaped  with  his  life  from  the  effects  of  their  resent- 
ment.^^ On  his  expulsion  from  his  native  place,  he  repaired 
to  Modena,  where  he  was  appointed  preceptor  to  the  young 
nobles  of  the  family  of  Rangone,  the  sons  of  Bianca,  daughter 
of  Giovanni Bentivoglio,  of  Bologna;  and  by  her  recommendation 
he  was  nominated  as  one  of  the  professors  of  the  celebrated 
academy  of  Bologna,  from  whence  he  was,  however,  soon 
afterwards  expelled,  in  consequence  of  the  dissensions  between 
the  family  of  Bentivoglio  and  the  pontiff,  Julius  II.  Having 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  wars  which  desolated  Italy,  and  in 
which  he  obtained  great  credit  by  his  military  talents,  he  was, 
in  the  year  1510,  whilst  commanding  a  troop  of  Bolognese  in 
the  service  of  the  Bentivoli,  made  prisoner  by  the  papal  troops, 

*  Author  of  the  ooDgntolatoiy  venes  to  Leo  X.    Vide  antef  voL  i.  chap.  L 
aad  chap,  x* 
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and  committed  by  Jtdius  11.  to  dose  confinement.  As  PoBtmno 
hftd  long  been  the  avowed  adversary  of  the  Roman  see,  and 
had  attacked  the  character  of  the  pontiff  in  his  writings,  he 
eoDceired  himself  on  this  occasion  to  be  in  great  danger,  and 
endeaTonred  to  mitigate  the  anger  of  the  pope  in  a  supplicatory 
elegiac  poem  which  yet  remains,  and  which  probably  obtained 
him  his  liberty. 

From  this  time  the  life  of  Postumo  appears  to  have  been 
more  tranquil.  Having  throughout  the  whole  course  of  his 
studies  paid  particular  attention  to  medicine,  he  was,  in  the 
year  15l0,  appointed  by  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  professor  of  that 
science  and  of  philosophy  in  the  university  of  Ferrara,  where 
he  remuned  about  sii  years.  This  situation  he  probably 
quitted  for  the  purpose  of  superintending  the  education  en 
Quidnbaldo,  the  infant  son  of  Francesco  Maria,  duke  of  Urbino ; 
as  it  appears,  that  on  the  attack  made  upon  the  territories  of 
that  prince  by  Leo  X.,  Postumo  was  sent  with  his  young  charge 
to  the  fortress  of  S.  Leo,  as  to  a  place  of  perfect  safety.  Of 
this  fortress  it  has  been  suggested  that  Postumo  held  the  chief 
command,  when  it  was  captured  in  the  year  1517,  by  the  joint 
efforts  of  the  {K>ntifical  and  Florentine  troops  ;  but  of  this  the 
eridence  is  too  slight  to  be  relied  on.  It  is,  however,  highly 
probable  that  he  was  here  made  a  prisoner,  since  we  find  him 
in  the  same  year  at  Rome  ;  but  in  whatever  character  he  first 
made  his  appearance  there,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  treated  by 
Leo  X.  wiuL  particular  attention  and  kindness,  which  he  has 
eDdeavom*ed  to  i^pay  by  recording  the  praises  of  that  pontiff 
in  many  parts  of  his  works.  Among  these  commendatory 
pieces,  the  elegiac  poem  in  which  he  compares  the  happiness 
enjoyed  nnder  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.  with  the  wretched 
state  of  Italy  under  his  predecessors,  Alexander  VI.  and 
Julius  II.,  is  deserving  of  particular  notice.  By  the  generosity 
of  Leo  X.  Postumo  was  enabled  to  restore  his  family  mansion 
at  Pesaro  to  its  former  splendour ;  a  circumstance  which  he 
has  not  failed  to  record  in  his  writings.*  In  the  amusements 
of  the  chase,  of  which  Leo  so  eagerly  partook,  Postumo  was 
Ins  frequent  associate,  and  one  of  the  most  finished  poems  of 
this  anther  is  devoted  to  commemorate  the  various  incidents 

*  Guidi  rottumi  SiivcBtri,  E!cg.  lib.  i.  p.  7.     £d.  Bonon.  1524. 
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which  attended  an  excursion  made  bj  the  pontiff  to  his  villa  at 
Palo,  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  this  amusement,  on  which 
occasion  he  was  accompanied  by  the  foreign  ambassadors  and 
the  prelates  and  nobles  of  his  court.  The  tranquillity  and 
happiness  which  Postumo  now  enjoyed,  were,  however,  inter- 
rupted by  the  infirm  state  of  his  health,  which  some  of  his 
contemporaries  attributed  to  the  luxurious  banquets  of  which 
he  partook  in  the  pontifical  palace,  but  which  others  have 
supposed  to  have  been  the  effects  of  his  military  fatigues,  on 
a  constitution  naturally  weak.  In  hopes  of  deriving  some 
advantage  from  change  of  air,  he  retired  to  the  pleasant  villa 
of  Gapranica,  in  company  with  his  fonner  pupil,  the  cardinal 
Ercole  Rangone,  whence  he  addressed  to  Iieo  X.  an  elegiac 
poem  which  is  conjectured  to  be  the  last  of  his  productions ;  as 
he  died  at  this  place  only  a  short  time  before  the  pontifiT,  in  the 
year  1521."* 

Of  the  merit  of  the  writings  of  Postumo  very  different 
opinions  have  been  entertained.  That  they  are  to  be  ranked 
with  the  polished  productions  of  Fracasto^,  of  Vida,  and  of 
Flaminio,  caxmot  indeed  be  asserted;  but  they  frequently 
exhibit  passages  of  considerable  merit,  and  are,  on  the  present 
occasion,  entitled  to  particular  notice,  as  having  preserved  to 
us  many  circumstances  of  the  private  life  and  character  of 
Leo  X. 

Among  those  who  contributed  by  their  wit  and  vivacity  to 
the  amusement  of  the  pontiff  in  his  hours  of  leisure,  was 
Giovanni  Mozzarello,  a  native  of  Mantua;  but  Leo  had 
sufficient  discernment  to  perceive  that  Mozzarello,  although 
very  young,  possessed  superior  talents,  which,  amidst  his 
apparent  uegUgence,  he  had  cultivated  with  uncommon  applica- 
tion. By  his  cheerful  and  friendly  disposition,  and  the  facility 
and  elegance  which  he  displayed  both  in  hb  Latin  and  Italian 
writings,  he  conciliated  in  an  eminent  degree  the  favour  of 
almost  all  the  distinguished  scholars  who  then  adorned  the 
Roman  court.  *  After  having  for  some  time  observed  his 
character  and  experienced  his  attachment,  Leo  removed  him 
from  the  dissipation  of  the  city,  and  appointed  him  governor  of 
the  fortress  of  Moudaino,t  the  income  of  which  office  afforded 

*  Dembo,  Ep.  Fam.  lib.  v.  cp.  vii.    f  Or  Mondoffo,  as  inggcstcd  b}-  Bosai. 
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him  an  ample  oompetencj,  witli  sufficient  leisure  for  the 
prosecution  of  his  studies.  In  this  situation  he  undertook  an 
e|»c  poem  entitled  "  Porsenna,"  which  he  was  prohahlj 
prerented  firom  terminating  by  an  untimely  and  calamitous 
death ;  haying  been  found,  after  he  had  been  sought  for  in 
nin  D^irards  of  a  month,  8u£Focated  with  his  mulo,  at  the 
Iwttom  of  a  well ;  a  circumstance  which  confirmed  the 
siupicions  before  entertained,  that  his  death  was  occasioned 
by  the  barbarity  and  resentment  of  those  persons  over  whom 
be  was  appointed  to  preside*  This  event  affected  his  nume- 
itms  friends  with  real  sorrow  ;  and  Bembo,  in  particular,  has, 
in  several  letters  to  the  cardinal  da  Bibbiena,  lamented  his  fate 
in  terms  of  the  warmest  affection  and  the  sincerest  regret. 
Under  the  name  of  MuHtis  Arelius^  by  which  he  chose  to  dis- 
tingmsh  himself,  Mozzarello  produced  several  works,  some  of 
which  are  yet  preserved  in  the  Italian  libraries,*  whilst  others, 
as  well  Latin  as  Italian,  have  been  published  in  different 
collections,  and  are  entitled  to  no  inconsiderable  share  of 
appn>bation.t 

The  efforts  of  the  Italian  Improvvisaiori  were  emulated  by 
the  extemporary  recitations  of  ihe  Latin  poets  ;  and  when  Leo 
▼as  not  detained  by  the  correct  and  classicfd  productions  of 
Vida,  of  Bembo,  of  Fracastoro,  or  of  Flaminio,  he  might  listen 
with  satisfaction  to  the  spontaneous  effusions  of  Brandolini,  of 
Morone,  or  of  Quemo,  who  often  attended  him  during  his 
convivial  entertaimnents  and  poured  out  their  verses  on  such 
Bubjeets  as  the  occasion  supplied,  or  were  suggested  to  them 
by  the  pontiff ;  who  hesitated  not  at  some  times  to  lay  aside 
lus  dignity  and  take  a  part  himself  in  the  entertiunment."* 
Kor  ought  we  to  conclude,  as  it  has  too  generally  been 
supposed,  that  these  were  always  the  illiterate  efforts  of  men 
without  talents  and  without  education.  Although  recited 
extempore,  it  was  required  by  the  pontiff  that  the  verse  should 
not  only  be  applicable,  but  correct,  and  Brandolini  lias  in 
particular  left  several  works,  whicli  prove  him  to  have  been  a 
man  of  real  learning.'**  T6  the  favours  conferred  upon  him 
at  Naples  by  Charles  VIII.,  in  the  year  1495,  we  have  before 

*  Tinb.  ToL  tiL  par.  iii.  p.  233. 

t  Ariofto  enumeiatM  him  among  the  great  icholan  of  the  age.  OrU  For* 
caat  42,  it.  87. 
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liad  dceanon  to  refer,*  and  he  appears  to  haird  attached  liSm- 
sdf  to  ^e  cardinal  Gioyanni  de'  Medici  before  his  elenlion  to 
the  pontificate.^  Soon  after  that  event  Brandolini  took  iip 
his  residence  at  Borne,  where  he  had  apartments  allotted  bini 
in  ihe  pontifical  palace,  and  acquired  in  an  eminent  degree 
a^  fifiYOor  and  fnendship  of  the  pope.  ^*  These  ohiigatioofi 
he  has  in  some  degree  repaid  in  Ms  degant  dialogne  entitled 
**  Leo,'*  to  irhich  we  hare  had  frequent  occasion  to  refer  in 
the  course  of  the  present  work,  t  and  in4iere  the  author  has 
preserved  many  curious  particulars  respecting  tJxat  pontiff,  and 
thrown  considerable  light  on  the  general  history  of  the  times. 

Andrea  Marone ,  another  f arourite  attendant  of  Leo  X. ,  was  a 
native  of  Brescia,  and  had  passed  some  part  of  his  youth  in  the 
court  of  Ferrara,  under  the  protection  of  the  cardinal  Ippolito 
d'Este.  On  the  journey  which  tiie  cardinal  undertook  into 
HungaiT,  Marone  expressed  a  desire  of  accompanying  Inm, 
and  on  his  being  refund,  quitted  Fenrara  and  repaired  to  the 
court  of  Rorne.^  The  facility  and  promptitude  wi&  wbich 
Marone  expressed  himself  in  Latin  verse  on  any  subject  tiiat 
could  be  proposed  to  him,  sutpiised  and  dehghted  all  his 
auditors.  His  recitals  were  accompanied  by  the  music  of  hiB 
viol,  and  as  he  proceeded  he  seemed  continually  to  improve  in 
facility,  elegance,  enthusiasm,  and  invention.  The  fim  of  bis 
eyes,  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  the  rising  of  his  veinB, 
an  bespoke  the  emotions  with  which  ho  was  agitated,  and  k^ 
his  hearers  in  suspense  and  astonishment.  Having  beeo 
desired,  at  a  solemn  entertainment  given  by  the  pontiff  to 
several  of  the  ambassadors  of  foreign  powers,  to  deliver  extem- 
pore verses  on  the  league  which  was  then  forming  gainst  the 
Turks,  he  acquitted  himself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obtain  the 
applause  of  the  whole  assembly,  and  the  pope  imsnediatdj 
afterwards  presented  him  with  a  benefice  in  the  diocese  d 
Capua.  On  the  celebration  of  the  feast  of  Cosmo  and  Damiano, 
the  tutelar  sainta  of  the  fiamily  of  Medici,  a  subject  was 
proposed  by  the  pope,  on  whidi  all  those  who  aspired  to 
the  character  of  extempore  Latin  poets  were  to  display  their 

*  YoL  i.  chap.  iv. 

t  This  work  was  prcaeryed  In  MS.  tnrtfl  flie  yen  17&8,  when  it  w»< 
published  At  Venice,  by  FnnceBCo  FogUazzi,  «xoinpaiiied  by  a  life  c^f  the 
author,  and  copious  notes.  i  Tirab.  yoL  vii.  par.  iii.  p.  21 1. 
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itienifly  and  contend  for  superiority.  Notfwithstandmg  manj 
learned  competitors  appeaiM,  the  prize  was  adjuc^d  to 
Ifarane  ;  bnt  the  ciroumstance  that  conferred  on  lum  the 
higli^at  honour  was,  that  on  this  occasion  Brandolini  was  one 
of  hia  miauccessful  rivak.*  Of  the  Latin  poetry  of  Marone 
TCfy  few  specimens  haye  been  presenred,*''  but  the  commend- 
ations bestowed  upon  his  extemporary  effusions  by  Joriils, 
Vakfrianus,  and  others,  may  be  ammtted  as  a  sufficient  proof 
of  his  extraordinary  endowments,  and  of  the  wonderful  effects 
which  ihey  were  accustomed  to  produce  upon  the  learned 
andience  by  which  he  was  generally  surrounded. 

The  aieh-poety  Camillo  Quemo,  was  also  an  extempore 
reciter  of  Latin  rerse,  and  his  talents  in  this  department  have 
met  with  high  commendation  from  some  of  his  contemporaries  ; 
whilst  others  have  attributed  the  applauses  which  he  receired 
rather  to  his  unblushing  assurance  than  to  his  extraordinary 
merits.t     On  the  first  arrival  of  Quemo  at  Rome,  he  brought 
with  him  from  Monopoli,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  of  which 
place  he  was  a  naUre,  an  epic  poem,  entitled  **  Alexias,'*  con- 
■isdng  of  twenty  thousand  verses.     With  this  and  his  Ijm  he 
presented  himself  at  the  literary  meetings  of  the  Boman 
ttholan,  who  soon  perceived  that  he  was  w^  qualified  to  afford 
tiiem  a  rich  fund  of  entertainment.     A  day  was  appointed  on 
which  Qaemo  should  recite  his  poem,  for  which  puipose  his 
aufitors  repaired  to  a  small  iiuand  in  the  Tiber.    Here  he 
ihematdy  drank  and  sang,  and  after  he  had  proved  himself 
equaOy  qualified  for  either  of  these  tasks,  a  crown  of  a  new 
kind  was  prepared  for  him,  interwoven  with  the  leaves  of  vine, 
of  cabbage,  and  of  laurel,  which  was  immediately  placed  on 
liis  head,  and  he  was  saluted  by  his  companions  with  the 
tide  of  Arehi-poeia,^^    This  incident  soon  reached  the  ears  of 
tbe  pontiff,  wbo  ^as  highly  delighted  with  it,  and  desired  that 
the  areh-poet  might  be  introduced  to  him  without  delay.    From 
this  time  he  became  a  frequent  attendant  on  the  convirial  enter* 
tftmments  of  the  pope,  who  usually  sent  him  a  portion  from  his 
tsUe,  which  he  consumed  with  a  voracity  equal  to  that  of  the 
beroes  of  Homer ;  but  the  wine  was  brought  to  him  only  on 

•  FogUazzi,  in  Vito  Bapb;  Bnndolmi,  f.  48. 
t  Ojnldi  de  Poet  Boonim  tempb 
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the  condition  of  his  reciting  a  certain  nnmber  of  stanzas,  and 
if  he  made  an  error,  either  in  sense  or  in  measure,  it  was  mixed 
with  a  dae  proportion  of  water.  ^'*  On  some  occasions  Leo  is 
said  to  have  amused  himself  with  replying  to  Quemo.  Of  this, 
instances  hare  been  presenred,  which,  if  authentic,  sufficientlj 
show,  that  in  the  extempore  recitation  of  Latin  verse,  tbe 
pontiff  possessed  a  facility  not  inferior  to  that,  with  the  display 
of  which  in  others  he  was  himself  so  highly  delighted.^'' 

In  the  same  class  with  Quemo  may  be  placed  GioTanni 
Gazoldo  and  Girolamo  Britonio,  both  of  whom  aspired  to  the 
character  of  extemporary  Latin  poets,  and  if  they  failed  in 
obtaining  the  applause,  frequently  provoked  the  laughter  of  the 
pope  and  his  attendants.  These  exhibitions  were,  howeTer, 
carried  sometimes  beyond  the  bounds  of  jocularity.  Gazoldo  is 
said  to  have  received  a  reward  for  his  bad  verses  in  a  serious 
bastinado,  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  orders  of  the  supreme 
pontiff,  and  the  arch-poet  was  so  disfigured  by  a  wound  giren 
him  in  the  face,  by  some  person  who  had  taken  offence  at  his 
intemperance  and  gluttony,  that  he  was  deterred  from  attending 
the  banquets  of  the  pontiff  so  frequently  as  he  had  before  been 
accustomed  to  do.  Several  other  persons  are  mentioned  by 
Jovius  as  having  contributed  to  the  hilarity  of  the  pontiff  in 
his  festive  hours,  among  whom  was  Giovan-Francesco,  one  of 
the  sons  of  Poggio  Bracciolini.  They  were,  however,  more 
distinguished  by  their  devotion  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table, 
than  by  their  intellectual  endowments  ;  and  the  frugal  Batavian, 
Adrian  YI.,  who,  by  an  extraordinary  combination  of  circam- 
stances,  succeeded  Leo  X.  in  the  pontifical  chair,  was  astonished 
at  the  luxury  of  his  predecessor,  and  particularly  at  the 
expenses  incurred  in  peacock  sausages,  which  seem  to  have 
been  a  favourite  dish  with  these  voracious  frequenters  of  the 
pontifical  table. 

But  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  foUy  and  of  absurdity 
is  preserved  to  us  in  the  account  given  of  Baraballo,  abate  of 
Gaeta,  one  of  that  unfortunate  but  numerous  class,  who,  with- 
out the  talent,  possess  the  inclination  for  poetry,  and  who,  like 
the  rest  of  his  brethren,  ^as  perfectly  insensible  of  his  own 
defects.  The  commendations  ironically  bestowed  on  his  absunl 
productions  had,  however,  raised  him  to  such  importance  in  his 
own  opinion,  that  he  thought  himself  another  Petrarca,  and  liko 
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him  M^ired  to  the  honoiir  of  being  crowned  in  the  capitd. 
This  afforded  too  faToarable  an  (^iportnnitj  for  amnsement  to 
be  neglected  bj  the  pontiff  and  his  attendants ;  and  the  festiTsl 
of  SS.  Cosmo  and  Damiano  was  fixed  upon  as  the  daj  for 
gratifying  the  wiflhes  of  the  poet.    In  order  to  add  to  the 
ridieide»  it  was  reeolTed,  that  we  elephant,  which  had  lately 
been  presented  to  the  pontiff  bj  the  king  of  Portugal,  should  be 
brooi^t  oat  and  splendidly  decorated^  and  that  Baraballo, 
anrayed  in  the  triumphad  habit  of  a  Roman  conqueror,  should 
moant  it,  and  be  conveyed  in  triumph  .to  the  capitoL     The 
preparations  on  this  occasion  were  highly  splendid  and  expensive ; 
but,  before  they  were  completed,  a  deputation  arrived  firom 
Gaeta,  where  the  relations  of  Baraballo  held  a  respectable  rank, 
for  the  purpose  of  dissuading  him  from  rendering  himself  an 
object  of  laughter  to  the  whole  city.     Barabalh),  however, 
coastmed  their  kindness  into  an  illiberal  jealousy  of  his  good 
furtone,  in  having  obtained  the  favour  of  the  pontiff,  and  dis« 
missed  them  with  reproaches  and  anger.     Having  then  recited 
seversl  of  his  poems,  replete  with  the  most  ridiculous  absurdi- 
ties, until  his  hearers  were  no  longer  able  to  maintain  their 
gravity,  he  was  brought  to  the  area  of  the  Vatican,  where  he 
mounted  the  elephant,  and  proceeded  in  great  state  through  the 
streets,  amidst  the  confused  noise  of  drmns  and  trumpets,  and 
the  acclamations  of  the  populace.     '*  I  should  scarcely  have 
bdieved,"  says  Jovius,*  "  unless  I  had  myself  been  present  at 
the  sight,  that  a  man  not  less  than  rixty  years  of  age,  of  an 
honourable  family,  and  venerable  by  his  stature  and  his  grey 
hairs,  should  have  suffered  himself  to  be  decorated  with  the 
togapalmata  and  the  latum  clavum  of  the  ancient  Bomans,  and 
bedecked  with  gold  and  purple,  to  be  led  in  a  triumphal  pro- 
cession before  &e  public,  with  the  sound  of  trumpets."    His 
triamph  was  not,  however,  of  long  continuance.    On  arriving  at 
the  bridge  of  S.  Angelo,  the  sagacious  quadruped  refused  to 
contribute  any  longer  to  the  ungenerous  mirih  of  the  crowd, 
and  the  hero  of  the  day  was  glad  to  descend  in  safety  from  his 
exslted  station."'    The  remembrance  of  this  important  incident 
was,  by  the  orders  of  the  pope,  perpetuated  by  a  piece  of  sculp- 
ture in  wood,t  which  yet  remains  upon  the  door  of  one  of  the 
isner  chambers  in  the  Vatican. 

*  Jot.  inTite  Leoo.  lib.  iv.  p.  85.    f  BjrOian  Buile.  Tanri,  tom.  U.  p.  190 
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Amobg  ihe  inhalntaiits  of  Rome,  one  of  Ihe  metk^  distin- 
gaiBhed  patrons  of  learned  men  was  a  noble  and  opulent  German, 
named  Gtovaum  Gkniajo,  or,  as  he  was  asuaUy  denemiiiated, 
Janiar  Corytins,  who,  undo*  ^e  ponMeaie  of  Lee  X.,  held  the 
oiBce  of  a  jadge  in  the  eivil  eoncems  of  Hie  eity.  Tor  several 
yearB  the  hoose  and  gardens  of  Cor^ios  were  the  nsoal  resort 
of  the  Roman  academicians.  On  the  feast  day  of  8.  Anna,  his 
tntdarj  saint,  he  was  accnstomed  to  proride  a  splendid  enter- 
tainment, which  was  attended  by  the  nAMt  aecorajdished  sehelarB 
and  respectable  inhabitants  of  Rome  and  its  Tiomity,  and 
afforded  a  faTOorable  opportunity  for  those  Kteraiy  contests  and 
exhibitions  which  ffSTe  additioniil  rigoor  to  these  studies.  The 
liberality  of  Oorycras  was  repaid  by  the  commendations  of  his 
learned  friends,  many  of  whom  hare  perpetuated  his  name  in 
their  Tenses.  Abont  the  year  1514,  he  erected,  at  his  own 
expense,  in  the  church  of  S.  Agostino  at  Rome,  a  magnificent 
family  diapel,  in  which  he  placed  a  beautiful  piece  of  seulptsre. 
the  workmanship  of  Andrea  Contucci  del  Monte  SansoTino. 

Siresenting  the  infant  Jesus  with  the  Virgin  and  S.  Anna, 
ese  figures,  althoi^h  all  formed  from  one  bloek  of  marble, 
were  nearly  the  size  of  life,  and  are  mentioned  by  the  histonao 
of  the  arts  as  one  of  the  finest  productions  of  the  times.*  On 
this  occasion  the  learned  friends  of  Oorycins  Tied  with  each 
other  in  paying  a  tribute  of  respect  to  his  munificence,  his 
piety,  uid  lus  taste ;  and  the  numerous  compositions  to  which 
this  incident  gaTO  rise  may  be  considered  as  the  most  deciaiTe 
proof  of  the  proficiency  which  had  been  made  in  the  cultiTation 
of  Latin  poetry  within  the  city  off  Rome. 

One  of  tiie  most  eminent  contribotors  to  the  ahrine  of  S. 
Anna,  was  Bia^  Pallai,  a  natiTo  of  Sabina,  who  assmned  the 
academic  name  of  Blosius  Palladius,  l^  which  he  is  frequentlj 
mentioned  in  the  writings  of  his  contemporaries.'*^  In  the 
year  1516,  he  had  the  honour  of  being  admitted  a  Roman 
citizen  by  a  public  decree.  This  accomplished  scholar  was  no 
less  distinguished  by  his  hospitality  than  by  his  tidents,  and  hia 
house  and  gsidens  are  also  celebrated  as  haWng  frequently 
afforded  a  place  of  assembly  and  entertainment  for  his  Uterary 
friends.     After  hsTing  been  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of 
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the  Boman  academy  during  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  he  rose 
to  eonfliderable  eminence  in  the  state,  and  filled  the  office  of 
pontifical  secretary  to  Clement  VII.  and  Panl  III.,  by  the 
Istier  of  whom  lus  services  were  rewarded  by  the  presentation 
to  the  biahopric  of  Foligno.  To  Palladius  we  are  indebted  for 
the  pabUcation  of  the  poeme  addressed  to  Coryinas,  which  the 
latter  had  careMly  preserved,  but  which  he  jnstly  conceived 
wodd  Bobject  him  to  the  imputation  of  vanity,  if  he  were  to 
commit  them  to  the  press.  The  solicitations  of  Palladius  at 
length  removed  his  objections,  and  they  made  their  appearance 
in  die  year  1524,  in  an  elegant  volume,  now  of  extreme  rarity, 
entitled  '*  Coryciana."^'*  This  collection  contains,  besides 
several  anonymous  pieces,  a  specimen  of  the  productions  of  no 
less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  Latin  poets,  who  were  then 
fomid  within  the  limits  of  Rome,  and  many  of  whom  yet  hold  a 
high  rank  in  the  annals  of  learning.^  It  appears  to  have  been  « 
usual  to  present  these  pieces  as  votive  gifts  at  the  altar  of 
S.  Anna,  but  the  offerings  became  so  numerous,  that  Corycius 
was  at  length  obliged  to  close  the  doors  of  his  chapel,  and  to 
terminate  this  more  than  half  idolatrous  worship. 

The  eollection  of  the  "  Coryciana  "  is  terminated  by  a  poem 
of  Francesco  Arsiilif  entitied  "  De  Poetis  Uibanis,"  which 
edelnmtea  the  names,  and  charaeterisee  the  works  of  a  great 
number  of  Latin  poets  resident  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Leo  X. 
Its  author  was  a  native  of  Sinigaglia,  and  was  of  a  respectable 
family,  his  brother  Paolo  having  been  deputed  by  his  country- 
men to  congratulate  Lorenxo  de'  Medici,  duke  of  XJrbino,  on 
his  acquisiticm  of  that  state.  After  having  finished  his  studies 
at  Padua,  and  devoted  himself  to  tiie  practice  of  medicine, 
Franeeseo  took  up  his  residence  at  Rome.^^  He  appears, 
however,  neither  to  have  been  favourable  to  the  pontiff,  nor  to 
bsve  obtained  his  friendship;  as  a  reason  for  which,  it  has 
been  mad  that  he  was  too  fond  of  his  own  liberty  to  attend  on 
the  eoort,  and  that  the  court  therefore  neglected  or  forgot  him. 
Henee  ArsiUi  was  one  cf  the  few  instances  which  these  times 
aflbided  of  unrewarded  merit ;  and  his  dissatisfaction  is  point- 
edly expressed  in  the  commencement  of  his  poem,  addressed  to 
Paohis  Jevina,  where  he  enters  into  the  following  comparison 
between  the  patronage  afforded  to  the  poets  of  antiquity,  and  to 
those  of  hi»  own  days  :— 
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Long  hM.r9  I,  Jot'.iu,  in  my  mind  reyolred 
Whether  the  Uuxcate  wreath  to  former  times, 
Or  to  oar  modem  buds  be  rather  due. 
— But  sure  the  Muses  in  those  better  dajs 
Were  blest,  when  great  Augustus  ruled  the  earthy 
And  when  llscBHAa  with  his  libera]  hand 
Foster*d  the  flowers  of  genius.    Witness  thou,  • 
Melodious  Hobaci,  and  thou,  Miohtt  Baild, 
Who  sang'st  the  labours  of  the  Phrygian  chief^ 
And,  Naso,  ihou,  and  ye,  the  numerous  throng 
Whose  &me  survives  the  lapse  of  rolling  years. 
Then  to  the  poet*s  song  the  sovereign  bent 
With  ear  bedgnant;  but  in  modem  times 
We  to  the  deaf  our  tunefol  warblings  pour. 
Rude  was  the  breast  that  from  th*  imperial  smile 
Caught  not  a  wanner  fenrour ;  and  *tis  hence 
We  yield  (if  yet  we  yield)  to  elder  days. 
—But  when  I  note  this  avaricioas  age. 
And  the  scant  boon  the  modem  patron  gives ; 
— An  age,  in  which  the  tuneful  maids  themselves 
Might  ask  admittance  at  the  door  in  vain, 
And  unprotected  on  Parnassus*  hill 
The  laurel  droops  and  dies :  I  boldly  then 
Prefer  to  ancient  talents  modem  worth. 
For  not  by  hopes  of  lucre  led,  the  bard 
To  yirtue  only  consecrates  his  song. 

O  that  the  shepherd  would,  with  timely  care. 
Collect  his  scattered  flock,  and  lead  them  forth 
To  richer  pastunge,  and  guard  them  safe 
From  rayenotts  wolves,  that  with  unsparing  tooth 
Tear  the  fair  fleece  from  Phoebus*  iavourite  train. 
Then  to  the  envy  of  each  former  age 
Should  flow  the  nectarM  melody.    Even  now. 
Though  chillM  by  cold  n^lect,  the  heavenly  flame 
Glows  ardent ;  and  foxgetfol  of  his  lot 
The  poet  raises  his  immortal  strain. 

To  these  querulous  effusions,  the  numerous  instances  of  the 
liberaiit J  of  the  pontiff  to  the  professors  of  every  department 
of  literature,  and  the  general  testimony  of  his  contemporaries, 
would  afford  a  sufficient  reply  ;  *  but  for  this  purpose  it  is 
not  necessary  to  resort  fuiither  than  to  the  poem  itself, 
which  exhibits  in  a  striking  point  of  view  the  astonishing  profi- 
ciency which,  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years,  had  taken  place 
in  the  city  of  Bome.     This  proficiency  the  author,  it  is  true, 

*  Even  Jovius,  to  whom  the  poem  of  ArsiIH  is  addressed,  attribatei  the 
•ndden  improvement  of  polite  literature  to  the  liberslity  of  Leo  X. 
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iftets  to  connder  as  the  spontaneoiis  result  of  the  geninSf  the 
ulents,  and  the  Tirtaea  of  those  whom  he  has  celehrated ;  hut 
be  might  as  well  have  informed  us,  that  in  those  days  the 
iknren  of  summer  hloomed  in  the  midst  of  winter,  as  attempt 
to  eonoeal  a  truth  which  is  demonstrated  hj  every  line  of  his 
work ;  there  heing  scarcel j  a  person  of  any  eminence  mentioned 
bj  him,  who  was  not  indehted  to  Leo  X.  for  the  competence, 
aikd  perhaps  for  the  credit,  which  he  enjoyed.*  On  the  merits 
of  Sadoleti  and  of  Bemho,  this  author  has  dwelt  with  peculiar 
eonplscency. 

Henee  mimeroiii  are  the  bardi  ihai  Rome  infoldi 
In  her  nutemal  botom ;  hein  of  fione 
Vlifle  yet  they  live.     For  ny  whet  fiitiue  ege 
Shan  rol  thee  of  thy  hononn,  or  refute 
Thy  praiie,  O  Sadouti  ?  in  whoae  vene 
The  breetUng  marble  of  Laoooon  glows 
With  itrong  escpreMion,  aa  in  aerpent-folda 
He  and  hit  lona  expire ;  or  Curtioa  wheela 
Hii  foaming  ateed,  and  mahea  on  to  fiite 
To  aaye  hit  country.     Nor  inferior  praiae 
la  thine,  O  Bbmbo  ;  who  amidat  the  wavea 
Of  Venice  nuraed,  conldat  tune  thy  infiut  Toior 
To  notea  of  Tuacan  melody,  or  wdce 
To  Lattan  aounda  the  elegiac  lyre, 
From  amorous  Pan  aa  Gidatea  fliea. 
I^ttg'at  thou  the  hero*a  praiae  ?  thy  rival  TcrM 
Aapirea  to  emulate  hia  deeds,  and  bears 
The  palm  of  excellence  ^m  erery  ^pe. 
Or  if  to  narrower  bounda  confined,  thou  know*at 
To  rein  thy  ateed  and  bend  thy  fervid  wheela 
Within  prescriptivo  limits.     These  the  bards 
Of  kindred  mind,  amid  th*  Idalian  grovea 
Oft  aocial  wander,  emuloua  to  crop 
Theb  brighteat  flowers ;  and  when  the  sbter^train 
Of  Fhosbus  seek  on  Aganippe*a  brink 
A  shelter  from  the  day-stu's  burning  rage, 
Then  to  her  lyre  Calliope  attunea 
Their  melting  numbera,  that  like  music  sweet 
Sink  deep  into  the  vacant  mind ;  and  they, 
The  tuneful  maids,  reraonsive  to  the  song, 
In  choral  harmony  applaud  the  strain. 

*  This  opinion  is  strongly  confirmed  in  an  excellent  note  by  Count  Boaai, 
la  vhich  he  haa  recapituliUed  and  porticulariy  inabted  on  the  meriti  of  Ln  X 
«  a  Rstoifr  of  litciature* 


/. 
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tkHSm  onnpi  Hie  Ottenuoi  tIiion»— Defrftti  &»  MpU  ti  Panii^-Coiifiien 
Eg]rpt — ^ApprehenmonB  entertained  for  tlie  nlbty  of  Eun>|»e--LM  X*  cb-> 
deaTonn  to  fiinn  an  alliaaoe  among  tlie  Ghiiidui  powers — ^Publialies  a 
'general  traoe  for  fire  yeaa— Hit  fUn  ef  an  oflhuiw  league  againat  ihc 
Tnika — The  Chriatian  ao^eieigna  engage  oolj  in  «  dafinaiTe  alliance— 
Mairiage  of  Lorano  de*  Hedid  with  Uadebine  de  Tout— Monifioence  of 
tbe  pope  on  that  oooaiJMi— Chariea  of  Amtria  endewiMiia  to  obtain  the  titlp 
of  \dng  of  the  BomaMi  and  the  InTeatilim  of  Napke— DatHi  of  the  emperor 
elect,  Maximilian— Chariea  of  Anatim  end  Francia  L  eontand  for  the  impe- 
rial crown — ^Yiews  and  oondiiel  of  Leo  X. — ^Eleotioa  of  the  emperor  Charles 
y^— Death  of  Loranio,  doke  of  Urhiw»— Ippofito  de*  Medid — Aleaaandro 
de*  Medici— <7onaeqiieiioea  of  the  deaih  of  Loienxo— State  of  the  Florentine 
government — Memoir  of  MachiwelU — ^The  cardinal  de*  Medici  directs  the 
affiurs  of  Toacany — Ufhino  nnifeed  to  the  doBiinionf  of  the  ehnrch. 

The  states  of  Italy  imre  now  freed  from  the  ealunities  of 
internal  war,  but  the  apprehensions  entertained  of  the  increas- 
ing power  and  desolating  ferocity  of  the  Turks,  diminished 
that  satisfaction  which  their  inhabitants  had  begun  to  expe- 
rience. Nor  was  there  ever  a  time  when  these  apprehensions 
were  more  justly  founded.  The  Ottoman  throne  was  now 
filled  by  a  monarch  who,  to  the  most  ardent  and  perserering 
courage,  united  the  most  insatiable  thirst  of  conquest,  and  the 
utmost  cruelty  of  disposition.  By  a  sucoessfnl  rebellion,  and 
the  murder  of  his  father  Bajaeet,  Selim  had  prematurely  seized 
upon  the  reins  of  empire,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  brother 
Achmet ;  whom,  having  afterwards  defeated  in  an  engagement, 
he  publicly  put  to  death.  The  two  sons  of  Achmet,  and  a 
younger  brother  of  Selim,  with  many  others  of  the  family,  ex- 
perienced a  similar  fate  ;  and  such  was  the  unnatural  hatred  by 
which  this  monster  was  actuated  against  his  ovm  blood,  that  he 
inteaded  to  depriye  of  life  Solyman  his  only  son ;  who  lived, 
howeTer,  to  iiiierit  the  sanguinary  jealousy  of  his  fistfaer,  and 
to  complete  the  unnatural  example  by  the  deetmctioii  of  hit 
own  ofepring.*" 
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Hftiriof^  hj  liliMe  means  endeavoured  la  secure  'luniself 
againet  Si  eompetition  at  home,  SeUm  direeied  hb  effiorta  Uh 
wafde  the  eonqnest  of  the  sarromiding  states,  and  it  waa  for 
some  time  doahtfbl  whether  Asia,  Burope,  or  Africa,  iroidi 
first  have  to  sastain  the  fiiry  of  his  attack.  A  shade  of  difov 
eneeineoostniingthehiw  of  the  great  prophet,  andtheoffiBnoe 
of  hayiiq^  aiforded  asmstance  to  Achmet,  his  im&rtmiate 
bioUier,  detennined  him,  howerer,  to  torn  his  arms  agamat 
Isma^  sophi  of  Perna,  whom  he  ddTeated  in  a  decisiye  ei^age- 
ment,  and  possessing  himself  of  the  citj  of  Tauris,  deliverad 
It  np  to  he  phmdered  hj  his  soldiery  ;  havinff  ilrst  sent  the 
prinmpal  inhahitant%  aa  shires  to  Constantinople.  The  sterilitj : 
ef  the  cemntry,  which  dkahled  him  from  obtaimng  snj^lies  for 
his  nomerons  army,  comp^ed  him,  howerer,  to  relinqidsh  his 
eoBqneste  ;  hut  S^imfeund  no  delight  except  in  slaughter,  and 
BO  relaxation  except  in  preparing  for  a  new  expedition.  After 
posaeasing  himself  of  a  great  psrt^  the  country  lying  between 
the  Tigris  and  the  Eimhrates,  he  attacked  the  mdtan  of  Bgypt ; 
sod  notwithstanding  the  power  and  resources  of  that  sovereiffn, 
and  the  contaro  and  fidelity  of  the  Mamelukes,  he  succeeded 
m  ^ibjogating  tb«t  kingiom.  and  «mexing  it  to  the  Oth««n 
donnnions.  In  this  contest  the  sultan  Oampson  perished  m 
hattle,  and  his  successor  Temombey,  the  last  sovereign  of  the 
Mamelukes,  haying  been  made  a  prisoner,  was  put  to  death  by 
8^m,  with  circumstances  of  peculiar  ignominy  and  orueky.* 

The  fill!  of  such  a  long-established  and  powerful  empre» 
which  had  been  supported  by  a  military  system  of  unexampled 
yigour  for  upwards  of  three  hundred  years,  struck  all  Europe  witii 
terror,  which  the  preparations  carrying  on  at  Constantinople  for 
another,  and  apparentiy  sffl  more  important  expedition,  were 
not  calculated  to  allay.  This  general  alarm  was  also  increased 
hj  the  knowledge  of  the  personal  character  of  Selim,  who 
soug^  to  coyer  tibe  enormity  of  his  guilt  by  the  splendour  of  his 
triumphs.  He  is  also  said  to  haye  inflamed  his  passion  for 
congest  by  perusing  the  narratiyes  of  the  deeds  of  Alexander 
and  of  C»sar,  which  he  caused  to  be  translated  and  read  to 
him.  Thus  is  the  woiid  destined  to  pay  the  penalty  of  its  blind 
admiration  of  those  whom  it  dignifies  with  the  name  of  heroes. 
At  seme  times  it  was  supposed  that  the  island  of  Rhodes  and 

*  Stgredo,  Mem.  liter,  lib.  iii.  p.  141. 
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the  knigbts  of  St.  John  of  JemBalem,  who  then  posBeased  it» 
and  were  conadered  as  the  bulwark  of  Ghrifltendom,  would  be 
the  first  objects  of  his  attack.  At  other  times,  apprehensions 
were  entertained  that  the  kingdom  of  Hnngary,  then  goTomed, 
during  the  infancy  of  its  sovereign,  bj  a  regency,  wonld  most 
probably  excite  his  ambition  ;  whilst  others  deemed  it  probable 
that  the  example  of  his  grandfather  Mahomet,  who  had,  in  the 
year  1480,  captured  Otranto,  and  gained  a  footing  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  might  induce  him  to  attempt  the  conquest  of 
Italy. 

At  this  juncture  Leo  X.  conceired  it  to  be  his  peculiar  office 
and  duty,  as  head  of  the  Christian  church,  1p  endeavour  to  form 
such  an  alliance  among  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  as  might  not 
only  repress  the  incursions  of  these  formidable  enemies,  but,  by 
carrying  the  war  into  the  Ottoman  dominions,  might  either  ex- 
pel them  from  the  countries  which  they  had  recently  occupied, 
or  afford  them  sufficient  employment  in  providing  for  their  own 
defence.  But  although  the  circumstances  of  the  times  were 
the  immediate  motives  which  induced  the  pontiff  to  take  an 
active  part  in  opposing  the  power  of  the  Turks,  yet  his  dread 
and  abnorrence  of  them  had  long  been  avowed.  From  the 
commencement  of  his  pontificate,  his  efforts  had  been  employed 
to  engage  the  sovereigns  of  Christendom  to  unite  together  in  a 
common  attack  upon  the  infidels,  and  the  harmony  which  now 
subsisted  among  diem  seemed  to  afford  a  more  favourable  pros- 
pect of  accomplishing  this  great  object  than  had  ever  before 
presented  itself.  The  exertions  of  the  pontiff  were  stimulated 
by  the  representations  made  to  him  on  behalf  of  the  sovereigns 
of  those  countries  which  bordered  on  the  Turkish  dominions, 
and  particularly  by  the  governors  and  inhabitants  of  the 
provinces  of  Croatia  and  Dalmatia,  who  were  obliged  to  main- 
tain their  independence  by  a  cruel  and  continual  warfare.  He 
was  also  incited  to  persevere  in  this  attempt  by  many  noble  and 
learned  Greeks,  resident  in  Italy,  who  yet  flattered  themselves 
with  faint  and  distant  hopes  of  regaining  their  native  country, 
and  by  several  eminent  Italian  scholars,  who  had  imbibed  from 
their  preceptors  a  hatred  of  the  Turks,  as  the  enemies  alike  of 
learning,  of  liberty,  and  of  religion."'  Nor  can  it,  perhaps,  with 
truth  be  denied,  that  Leo  was  iJso  prompted  to  this  attempt  by 
the  ambitious  desire  of  being  considered  as  the  author  of  ibis 
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general  league  of  the  Christian  powers,  and  of  seeing  himself 
placed  at  ^eir  head,  as  the  supreme  director  of  their  move- 
ments. 

The  first  public  measure  adopted  by  the  pontiff,  was  the 
csDing  together  the  cardinals  in  full  consistory,  where  he  laid 
before  them  hiayast  project,  and  published  a  general  truce 
smong  the  potentates  of  Europe  for  the  space  of  fiye  years  ; 
flobjeeting,  in  the  severest  terms,  all  such  princes  or  states  as 
should  contravene  it,  to  the  penalties  of  excommunication.  He 
then  despatched  as  his  legates  to  the  principal  sovereigns  of 
Europe,  such,  of  the  cardinals  as  ^joyed  the  highest  chfuracter 
for  their  talents,  and  held  the  chief  place  in  his  confidence. 
Bernardo  da  Bibbiena  was  sent  to  France,  Lorenzo  Gampegio 
to  England,^^  Egidio  of  Yiterbo  to  Spain,  and  Alessandro 
Faniese  to  the  emperor  elect,  Maximilian ;  all  of  them  furnished 
with  ample  instructions  as  to  the  object  of  their  mbsion,  and 
with  directions  to  give  to  these  Afferent  sovereigns  the  most 
positive  assurances,  that  the  sole  object  which  the  pontiff  had 
in  view  was  the  general  safety  of  Europe,  and  the  protection 
and  honour  of  the  Christian  church.  In  order  to  promote  the 
soeceea  of  these  exertions,  or  to  give  a  greater  degree  of 
soleomity  and  importance  to  the  measures  which  he  meant  to 
adopt,  Leo  directed  that  public  supplications  should  be  made 
in  Rome  for  three  successive  days  ;  in  the  course  of  which  he 
walked  in  the  public  processions  with  head  uncovered  and 
naked  feet ;  performed  in  person  divine  offices,  distributed  his 
bounty  to  the  poor,  and  by  every  mark  of  humility  and  devotion 
endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  Heaven,  or  at  least  to 
erince  the  sinceri^  of  his  intentions/  On  this  occasion  Jacopo 
Sadoleti  also  delivered  a  public  oration,  encouraging  the 
intended  enterprise,  and  highly  commending  the  pontiff  for  the 
piety,  zeal,  and  activity,  with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  tho 
common  cause,  and  the  different  sovereigns  of  Europe  for  tho 
ardour  which  they  had  already  manifested  in  its  support.* 

Leo  was,  however,  well  aware  that  the  success  of  his  under- 
taking was  not  to  be  solely  intrusted  to  measures  of  this  nature. 
"  It  is  folly,"  said  he,  "  to  sit  still  and  suppose  that  these  fero- 
cious enemies  can  be  conquered  by  prayers  alone.    We  must 

*  Sadoleti  Op.  torn.  ii.  p.  257. 
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proTidA  our  annies  and  atteek  them  with  all  ovr  atiength."* 
Ha  therefore  eonwlt^  with  the  most  experieneed  solcUeis  of 
Italy ;  he  Bought  out  and  examined  those  persons  who  were 
best  aequainted  with  the  mOitaiy  ibroe  of  the  Tnilra,  the  di!»- 
podtioii  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  different  coontries  which  ihej 
held  in  sabjection,  and  the  places  moet  open  to  an  attack ;  and 
having^  obtained  the  fullest  information  in  his  power,  he  sketched 
the  great  outline  of  his  undertaking.  By  this  he  proposed, 
that  an  immense  sum  of  money  t&jM  be  raised  firom  the 
Toluntary  oontributionB  of  the  European  sorereigns,  and  a  com- 
pulsory tax  upon  their  subjepts  ;  tibal  the  emperor  of  Gennany 
should  proride  a  nnmeroua  army,  which,  uniting  with  large 
bodiea  of  caTahy,  to  be  furnished  by  the  Hungarians  and  iitt 
Pdea,  ahould  proceed  down  the  Danube  into  Booua,  and  thence, 
through  Thrscia,  towaida  Constantinople ;  that,  at  the  same 
time,  die  king  of  Fvanee,  with  all  hia  force,  the  armies  of  the 
VeMtisna,  and  other  Italian  states,  and  a  powerful  bedy  of 
Swiss  in£uitry,  should  assemble  at  the  port  of  Brindisi,  on  the 
Adriatie  Guli^  whence  they  might  easily  pass  to  Oreeee,  ^ch 
was  still  inhabited  by  great  numbers  of  Christians,  impatient  of 
the  tyranny  of  the  Turks;  that  the  fleets  of  Spain,  of  Poitngd, 
and  of  England,  should  meet  at  Carthagena,  and  its  a^^anat 
ports,  whence  two  hundred  vessels  should  be  despatched  with 
Spanish  soldiers  to  attack  the  Dardanelles,  and  join  the  afliei 
in  storming  the  Turkish  capitaL  In  tiie  mean  time,  the  pope, 
who  meant  to  take  a  personal  part  in  the  attempt,  proposed  to 
proceed  from  Ancona,  accampanied  by  one  hundred  wrii-csmed 
▼essebi ;  so  that  the  Turks  being  attacked  both  by  land  and  by 
sea  with  such  immense  numbers,  a  happy  tenninatiiNi  of  Ae 
expedition  mig^t  be  speedily  and  confido^y  expeeted.t 

Thus  far  this  wi^iatj  enterprise  seems  to  hare  proceeded  wHfa 
fiiLVourable  omens,  and  Leo  had  already,  perhaps,  anticipated  ia 
hia  own  mind  the  time  so  ftieqaently  foretold,  when  he  AoM 
be  hailed  as  the  restorer  of  the  eastern-  empire,  ih%  deliverer 
of  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  avenger  of  the  atrocitiea  committed 
on  Christendom  by  the  Turks.    But  these  magnifioent  eqiecta- 

*  Fabron.  p.  73.  This  may  be  thought  a  bold  trath  from  the  mouth  oft 
pontiff;  bat  Sftgredo,  the  historian,  avoivi  the  Mme  sentiment.  Mem.  Otto- 
man, p.  144. 

t  Ouicciard.  Storia  d*Ital.  lib.  ziii.  vol.  3.  n.  164 
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w«re  not  deitined  to  be  realiBed*  It  is  true  that  ibe 
geural  tmoe  ios  fire  yeara,  which  he  had  pfoclaimed  among 
&6  Saropean  BOTcreig^y  waa  accepted  hj  ihan.  with  apparent 
efaaeIfll]nen^  and  lihat  thej  Tied  with  each  other  in  ayowing 
their  readineBs  to  acfford  their  asaistance  in  promoting  ao  jnat 
and  ao  important  an  enterpriae.*  A  trea^  waa  alao  eon- 
tlnded  between  the  kings  of  England,  of  Pranoe»  and  oi  Spain, 
in  expreaa  eomjdiancd  with  the  requisition  of  die  pope,  and 
ia  whieh  he  waa  deelared  to  he  diief  of  the  league  ;**^  hot^ 
although  the  arowed  object  of  this  umon  waa  the  matnal 
dafenoe  of  each  other's  dominiona,  and  the  protection  of  Gfaxia- 
teudom  against  the  Turks,  yet  it  waa  merelj  defen8iTe»  and  bj 
DO  means  cakailated  to  answer  the  purpoaea  which  Leo  had  in 
Tiew.  How,  indeed,  waa  it  to  be  expected  that  ao  many 
Afiereni  states,  some  of  them  inunediatlBly,  and  others  only 
ranoiely  interested  in  the  oanae,  should  concur  in  carrying  on 
a  diatant  and  offRudve  war  ?  After  the  instances  whidi  had 
been  exhibited  since  die  commenoement  of  the  century,  of 
restloaa  ambitian,  nnproToked  aggreasioii,  the  orertuming  of 
states  aad  kingdoms,  and  the  breitch  of  the  most  solemn 
treaties,  could  it  be  expected  thai  the  voice  of  the  pontiff 
should  at  onoe  allay  all  snapicions»  and  destroy  those  WDgoh 
naty  paaaiona  which  nonr  only  alasibered  to  acquire  new 
stmgth  ?  Add  to  thia,  that  tiie  political  horison  of  Europe, 
although  eahn,  waa  not  dondleaa.  The  young  sorereign  of 
Spain  had  already  given  inAeationB  of  a  vigorous  and  draded 
chamcler,  and  the  advanced  age  of  hia  grandfother,  Haxhni- 
iian,  afforded  reaaon  to  suppose  that  it  would  not  be  long 
befiiie  diaeoaaions  might  arise  of  die  hif^eat  importaaee  to  the 
public  tranqnillity.  Under  audi  cizcumstancea  it  was  scarcely 
to  be  soppoiMd  that  the  pnnoipal  sovereigna  of  Europe  would 
deaert  thor  stations,  or  weaken  their  strength  by  engaging  in 
distant  and  dangeroos  espeditiona,  wUicik  affoided  no  prospect 
of  an  adequate  reoompenae,  and  might  expose  these  who  were 
■inecre  to  die  designs  of  these  who  might  net  hesitate  to  take 
advantage  of  any  cireumstanoea  that  nug^t  eontribute  to  their 
own  agpandisement     The  ratification  of  the  defensive  treaty 

*  The  dedmimtion  of  Henry  Till,  on  thii  subject,  ia  preteired  tOMiig  th« 
Cottonka  MSS.  in  the  Britiih  Muieuni,  «nd  iagkea  in  App.  YIII, 
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among  the  cUef  powers  of  Burope,  which  was  afterwards  eon- 
firmed  hj  the  pope,  prevented  hun,  howerer,  from  experieDcmg 
the  mortifying  reflection  that  his  exertions  had  heen  wholly  in 
rain ;  and  perhaps  the  notoriety  of  this  formidable  league 
mighty  in  fact,  have  had  a  beneficial  efiect  in  deterring  the 
Turkish  emperor  from  attacking  the  Christian  territories. 
The  pontifical  legates  at  the  different  courts  still  continued  to 
promote,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  the  great  object  of  their 
mission,  towards  which  they  affected  to  consider  the  treaty 
already  formed  as  only  a  previous  step,  and  they  obtained  at 
least  the  credit  of  having  performed  their  duty  with  vigilance 
and  with  ability  ;*  but,  notwithstanding  their  exertions,  no 
further  measures  were  adopted  by  the  princes  of  Europe  for 
carrying  the  project  of  Leo  into  effect ;  and  whilst  his  envoys 
were  still  labouring  to  promote  a  hopeless  cause,  events 
occurred,  both  in  the  east  and  western  world,  which  changed 
the  aspect  of  public  affedrs,  and  afforded  even  Leo  himself 
sufficient  employment  in  other  quarters. 

If,  however,  the  envoys  of  Leo  X.  failed  in  accomplishing 
the  chief  object  of  their  mission,  they  rendered  him,  m  other 
respects,  a  very  acceptable  service  ;  and  the  pontifical  treasury 
was  replenished  by  the  contributions  obtained  both  from  the 
laity  and  the  clergy,  under  the  various  pretexts  which  these 
crafty  ecclesiastics  well  knew  how  to  employ. ^^  At  the  court 
of  France,  the  cardinal  da  Bibbiena,  who,  to  the  character  of 
a  polite  scholar,  and  a  deep  politician,  imited  an  easy  and 
insinuating  address,  recommended  himself  so  far  to  the  favour 
of  the  duchess  of  Angoul^me,  mother  of  the  king,  who 
exercised  great  influence  over  her  t>on,  as  to  obtain  through 
her  interference  the  presentation  of  the  bishopric  of  Con- 
stance, to  be  held  by  him  in  addition  to  his  many  other 
preferments  ;  the  revenues  of  which  were,  however,  so  inade- 
quate to  his  expensive  and  improvident  style  of  life,  that  he  is 
said  to  have  been  always  embarrassed  with  debt.t  Nor  did 
Leo  neglect  the  opportunity  afforded  him  by  the  residence  of 
the  cardinal  at  the  court  of  France,  of  aggrandising  his  family, 

*  These  negotUtiont  are  greatly  fllustrated  by  the  confidential  lett^r< 
betrveen  the  cardinali  da  Bibbiena,  and  Qiolio  de*  Medid :  in  the  "  Lettcio- 
di  Prindpi.'' 

t  Bandini,  TL  Bibbiena,  pp.  47,  90. 
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by  a  nearer  connexion  with  that  of  the  French  monarch.      To 
this  end  he  proposed  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  his  nephew 
Lorenzo,  duke  of  Urbino,  and  Madehiine  de  la  Tour,  daughter 
of  John,  count  of  Boulogne  and  Auvei^e,   and  related  by 
her  mother  Joanna,  the  daughter  of  John,  duke  of  Vendoeme, 
to   tho  royal  family  of '  France.      This  union  was    readily 
iflBcnted  to  by  the  king :  and  early  in  the  year  1518,  Lorenzo 
hastened  to  Florence,  where  he   made  the  most  sumptuous 
preparation  for  his  approaching  nuptials.     In  the  mean  time, 
intdligence  was  received  of  the  birth  of  a  son  to  the  French 
monarch,  who  expressed  his  wishes  that  the  supreme  pontiff 
would  become  baptismal  sponsor  for  the  infant ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  Lorenzo  was  directed  to  proceed  with  all  possible 
expedition  to  Paris,  as  representative  of  his  holiness  on  this 
occasion.     The  ceremony  was  performed  on  the  twenty-fifth 
day  of  April,  the  other  sponsors  being  the  duke  of  Lorraine, 
and  Margaret,  duchess  of  Alen^on,  afterwards  queen  of  Na^ 
TarrCy  sister  of  Francis  I. ;  but  this,  the  first-bom  son  of  the 
French  monarch,  who  received  the  name  of  Francis,  did  not 
smrrive  to  enjoy  the  authority  to  which  his  birth  would  have 
entitled  him.*^     This  event  was,  however,  distinguished  by 
splendid  banquets  and  great  rejoicings,  which  were  continued 
dnring  ten  days,  and  by  magnificent  tournaments,  in  which 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici  is  acknowledged  to  have  acquitted  him- 
self with  honour,  and  to  have  displayed  great  courage  and 
address. 

The  celebration  of  the  nuptials  between  Lorenzo  de'  Medici 
and  Madelaine  de  la  Tour  afforded  an  additional  cause  of  exult- 
ation, and  the  king  and  the  pontiff  vied  with  each  other  in 
bestowing  their  favours  on  both  the  husband  and  the  bride.  On 
the  part  of  the  king,  Lorenzo  was  invested  with  an  annual 
rerenne  of  ten  thousand  crowns.*  But  the  presents  sent  by 
the  pope,  as  well  for  the  queen  of  France,  as  for  the  bride,  were 
beyond  even  royal  munificence,  and  are  said  to  have  exceeded 
in  ralne  the  enormous  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  ducats. 
A  train  of  thirty-six  horses  conveyed  to  Paris  these  precious 
vtides,  among  which  was  a  state-bed,  composed  of  tortoise- 

*  Amminto,  Ritntto  di  Lor.  dim  d*Urbin.  in  Oputc  toI.  ili.  p.  106.    Guic- 
aaid.tib.xiii. 
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bI^cU,  mother-of-pearl,  and  other  coatlj  materiala.*  Nor  was 
this  event  less  distinguished  by  the  instances  of  mutual  VindnesB 
which  the  pontiff  and  the  monarch  manifested  towards  each 
other,  and  which  thej  fortnnatdj  found  the  means  <tf  evincing, 
not  at  their  own  expense,  but  at  that  of  their  subjects  or  their 
allies.  Leo  conceded  to  the  king,  in  addition  to  &e  tenths  of 
the  French  benefices,  all  the  contributions  that  should  be  ob- 
tained in  France  towards  the  projected  crusade  against  the 
Turks ;  the  king  promising  to  repay  the  amount  when  that  expe- 
dition should  be  actually  commenced.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
king  transmitted  to  his  holiness  the  written  engagement  whieh 
he  had  subscribed,  to  restore  to  the  duke  of  Ferrara  the  eitieB 
of  Modena  and  Reggie,  t  Such  were  the  circumstances  under 
which  a  marriage  was  celebrated,  which,  although  not  destined 
to  be  of  long  duration,  was  fatally  inaus|4cious  to  the  destiny  of 
France,  and  prepared  the  way  to  some  of  the  greatest  cslamities 
that  Europe  has  ever  experienced. 

This  period,  in  which  Europe  enjoyed  a  state  of  oomparatiTe 
tranquillity,  may  be  considered  as  the  termination  of  that  long 
course  of  events,  which  commenced  with  the  arrival  of  ChsrkM 
VIII.  in  Italy,  and  had  been  continued  throughout  all  thevieis- 
situdes  of  the  league  of  Cambray ;  until  iS»  causes,  having 
produced  their  effects,  had  now  almost  ceased  to  operate.^ 
But,  whilst  the  scene  was  closing  on  the  transactions  of  the  past, 
the  prospect  of  the  future  opened  on  the  view,  and  diseorered 
the  commencement  of  a  new  series  of  affairs,  not  less  striking 
in  their  contemplation,  nor  less  important  in  thdr  consequences, 
than  those  which  have  before  engaged  our  attention.  Charkfl» 
the  young  king  of  Spain,  had  already  turned  his  attention  to 
the  securing  and  uniting  in  his  own  person,  the  govenunent  of 
those  extensive  possessions  to  which  he  was  ^iker  entitled  bj 
his  birth,  or  which  his  situation,  as  the  representative  of  the 
sovereign  houses  of  Spain  and  of  Austria,  gave  him  a  right  to 
expect.  His  succession  to  those  dominions  was  not,  however, 
unattended  with  difficulties.  la  Castile  and  Aragon  the  refrso- 
tory  proceedings  of  the  Cortes,  or  representative  assemblies  of 
the  nation,  had  occauoned  him  no  staall  share  of  trouble.  His 
title  to  the  crown  of  Naples  had  not  yet  been  judicially  recog- 

*  Fabron.  in  adnotat.  box.  p.  2^1  f  Goicdaidr  lil^«  laL 
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ttied  by  the  holy  see,  whioh  oonfesBedly  enjoyed  the  power 
of  deciding  who  ahoold  be  considered  m  tiie  rightful  BOTereign 
of  thftt  kingdom  ;  and  his  Buccession  to  the  imperial  throne, 
OD  die  deaUi  of  his  grandfather  Maximilian,  would  depend  on 
tlw  will  of  the  electon,  by  whom  the  extent  of  his  hereditary 
poMeadons  might  be  ctmaldered  rathw  as  an  objection^  than  an 
iadooement  to  his  beooming  the  objeot  of  their  choice.  Under 
these  drcnmBtanoes,  Charles  thought  it  advisable  to  apply  to 
Leo  X.  to  grant  him  a  buU  of  investiture  for  his  Neapolitan 
territoiieB,  and  to  endeavour,  during  the  lifetime  of  his  grand- 
&ther,  to  obtain  the  title  of  Ling  of  the  Romans,  which  would 
secure  to  him  the  indisputable  succession  to  the  imperial  dignity. 
The  gratification  of  Charles  in  the  acoompUshment  of  these 
great  objects  was  not,  however,  consistent  with  the  views  and 
wiihes  fl^  the  pontiff ;  who,  whilst  he  could  not  contemplate 
vithoiit  dissatisfaction  the  pennanent  establishment  of  any 
foreign  power  in  Italy,  still  more  justly  dreaded  the  union  oi 
the  Imperial,  Spanish,  and  Neapolitan  crowns  in  the  same 
penou.  He  thmfore,  by  means  of  his  legate  Bibbiena,  com- 
municated the  request  of  Charles  to  Francis  I.,  who,  although 
he  had  lately  concluded  with  Charles  a  close  alliance,  and  had 
coatraded  to  give  him  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage,  was 
greatly  ahuxned  at  the  ambitious  views  and  active  measures  of 
the  joung  sovereign,  and  earnestly  entreated  the  pontiff  not  to 
conply  with  his  request.  To  the  nomination  of  Charles,  as 
hiog  of  the  Romans,  it  was  objected,  that  his  grandfather 
MsTJiilian  had  never  received  the  imperial  crown,  and  that 
there  was  no  instance  in  the  history  of  the  Germanic  constitn- 
^f  of  a  successor  having  been  appointed  under  such  circum- 
itsiiees.*  On  this  account,  Charles  prevailed  upon  Maximilian 
^  ^ply  to  the  pope,  and  to  request  that  he  would  send  a 
UBdo  to  crown  bun  at  Vienna.  He  also  endeavoured  to 
c&g^  the  king  of  France  to  forward  his  views  with  the 
P<atiff;  but,  instead  of  complying  with  his  request,  Francis 
<1^po8ed  himself  to  it  with  still  greater  earaestness,  and  advised 
^  pope  to  declare  to  Maidmilian,  that  in  oomformity  to 
ucient  custom  he  could  not  invest  him  with  the  imperial 
crewn,  unless  ho,  like  his  predecessors,  would  repair  in  person 

Ub.  sdiL    Bobertwn's  Cbukt  V.  bock  i. 
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to  Rome.  If  Maximilian  assented  to  this  proposal,  it  waa  not 
likely  that  he  would  undertake  such  an  expedition  without  a 
considerable  military  escort,  which  would  adSbrd  a  pretext  for 
Francis  to  oppose  his  progress  ;  for  which  purpose  he  declared 
that  he  should  not  only  engage  the  Venetians  to  take  an  active 
part,  but  should  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  march  into  Italy 
with  a  great  force,  as  soon  as  he  was  apprised  of  the  necessity 
of  such  a  measure.*  By  the  yehemence  of  Francis  on  this 
occasion,  his  own  projects  were  sufficiently  disclosed.  In  order 
to  engage  the  pope  more  firmly  in  his  interests,  he  gaye  him 
the  most  solemn  assurances  of  his  attachment,  obedience,  and 
affeclion,  and  pretended  that  he  was  now  ready  to  jcnn  him  in 
an  offensive  league  against  the  Turks,  and  would  undmtake  to 
furnish,  as  his  contingent,  three  thousand  men  at  anna,  forty 
thousand  infantiy»  and  six  thousand  light  horse  ;  that  to  these 
he  would  add  a  formidable  train  of  artillery ;  and  would,  if 
required,  accompany  the  expedition  in  person.  These  magni- 
ficent offers  seem,  however,  to  have  been  duly  appreciated  by 
the  pope,  who  stood  in  need  of  no  inducements  to  oppose  him- 
self to  the  aggrandizement  of  Charles.'^'  The  reasona  which 
Leo  alleged  for  this  opposition  were,  that  with  respect  to 
Naples,  it  was  a  fundamental  law  of  the  kingdom  that  the 
sovereignty  of  that  country  could  not  be  united  with  the 
imperial  dignity,  which  Charles  was  evidently  endeavouring 
to  obtain  ;  f  and  that  with  respect  to  the  title  of  king  of  the 
Romans,  it  was  already  enjoyed  by  Maximilian  himself,  and 
consequently  could  not  be  coi^erred  on  another.  The  utmost 
efforts  of  both  Charles  and  Maximilian  to  remove  the  difficulties 
of  the  Germanic  succession  in  the  diet  of  the  empire  were 
ineffectual ;  and  as  Leo  still  persevered  in  his  refusal  to  trans- 
mit hb  bull  for  the  coronation  of  Charles  as  king  of  Naples, 
that  monarch  was  obliged,  for  the  present,  to  relinquish  all  hopes 
of  obtuning  the  objects  which  he  nad  so  ardentiy  desired. 

If,  however,  Francis  imagined  that  on  this  occasion  Leo  was 
actuated  by  any  desire  to  i^her  his  yiews,  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  ho  was  mistaken.    To  the  pontiff  the  two  monarchs 

*  Tliese  particulars  appear  in  a  letter  fiom  tlio  cardinal  da  Bibbiena  to  tbe 
ctrdinal  Giulio  do*  Medici.     Yidt  Lettcre  di  Principi,  vol.  i.  p.  56. 
f  This  law  was  founded  on  a  bull  of  Clement  IV.    Seckendorf,  lib.  L 
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were  alike  objects  of  dread,  and  to  have  divested  them  of  their 
Italian  possessions,  would  have  been  considered  bj  him  as  a 
triomph  superior  even  to  that  of  a  victory  over  ihe  Turkish 
sultan.  But  his  enmity  to  Francis,  who  had  deprived  him  of 
the  territories  of  Parma  and  Piacensa,  was  perhaps  the  most 
implacable.  Amidst  all  his  professions  of  esteem  and  affection 
for  the  French  monarch,  he  never  for  one  moment  relaxed  in 
liis  determinations  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  that  might 
present  itself,  of  divesting  him  of  the  duchy  of  Milan ;  and  at 
this  Tcry  ^e  his  agents  were  employed  in  engaging  large 
bodies  dT  Swiss  mercenaries,  who  had  assembled  under  various 
pretexts,  and  were  intended  to  be  in  readiness  to  act  on  the 
part  of  ihe  pontiff,  as  circumstances  might  require.* 

In  order,  however,  to  remove  the  difficulties  which  had 
arisen  to  obstruct  the  election  of  Charles  of  Austria  to  the 
dignity  of  king  of  the  Romans,  Maximilian  at  length  resolved 
to  undertake  a  journey  to  Bome,  to  receive  from  the  hands  of 
the  pontiff  the  imperial  crown.  This  intention  he  communi- 
cated to  the  pope,  under  the  pretext  of  showing  him  a  mark  of 
his  respect,  with  which  he  had  not  thought  proper  to  honour 
his  predecessors,  Alexander  or  Julius.t  His  proposal  embar- 
rassed the  pontiff ;  who,  whilst  he  was  unwilling  to  promote 
the  views  of  the  Spanish  monarch,  was  sensible  of  the  dignity 
and  importance  which  the  Roman  see  would  derive  from  the 
restoration  of  the  ancient  custom,  of  the  chief  of  the  Germanic 
body  resorting  to  Rome  to  receive  the  imperial  crown.  But 
whilst  he  was  deliberating  on  the  measures  which  it  might  be 
proper  to  adopt,  he  was  relieved  from  his  difficulties  by  an 
event  which  wholly  changed  the  posture  of  public  affairs,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  new  commotions.  This  was  the  death  of 
the  emperor  elect,  Maximilian,  which  happened  on  the  twelfth 
day  of  January,  1519.  Of  the  weak  and  fluctuating  cha- 
racter of  this  monarch,  sufficient  instances  have  appeared 
in  the  preceding  pages.  An  ostentatious  vanity,  and  an 
inordinate  desire  of  &me,  were  accompanied  by  an  imbecility 
of  mind,  that  frustrated  all  his  purposes,  and  rendered  his 
magnificence  contemptible,  and  his  pretensions  to  heroism 
absurd.     His  whole  life  was  employed  to  demonstrate  how 

*  Vide  Lettero  di  Principi,  vol.  i.  p.  88,  b.  t  Hnd.  p.  66. 
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insignificant  the  first  monarchy  in  Christendom  might  be  ren- 
dered by  the  want  or  the  misapplioation  of  the  personal  talents 
of  the  BOTereign  ;  and  his  death  was  of  no  other  importance, 
than  as  it  opened  the  way  to  a  snccessor,  who  might  vindicate 
the  imperial  dignity  from  disgrace,  and  restore  to  it  that 
influence  in  the  aSaxn  of  Europe  which  liazimilian  had  lost^ 

The  dominions  which,  by  a  singular  concurrence  of  fortunate 
erentSy  had  been  united  in  the  person  of  Charles,  were  of  great 
extent  and  importance.  From  his  father  Philip,  archddie  of 
Austria,  he  ix^erited  the  rich  patrimony  of  the  Netherlands, 
which  Philip  had  himself  acquired  in  right  of  his  mother,  Maiy 
of  Burgundy.  His  title  to  the  crowns  of  Castile  and  of  Aragon 
was  derived  from  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  by  their  daughter 
Joanna,  the  mother  of  Charles,  T^ho  was  yet  living,  and  whose 
name  was  in  fact  united  with  his  own  in  the  sovereignty; 
although  she  was  incapacitated  by  a  derangement  of  intellect 
from  taking  any  share  in  the  administration.  The  crown  of 
Sicily  had  descended  in  peaceable  succession  for  several  gene- 
rations, and  Charles  now  assumed  it  a^  representative  of  the 
legitimate  branch  of  the  house  of  Aragon.  Of  that  of  Naples* 
Ferdinand  of  Aragon  had  lately  divested  the  illegitimate  branch 
of  that  house,  to  whom  it  had  been  limited  by  Alfonso  h;  hut 
although  this  kingdom  was  for  the  present  held  by  the  sword 
rather  than  by  an  acknowledged  titie,  yet  Ferdinand  died  in 
the  exercise  of  the  royal  authority,  and  Charles  was  poasesacd 
of  resources  sufBicient  to  maintain  his  pretensions.  By  the 
death  of  Maximilian,  he  now  entered  upon  the  hereditary 
dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria  ;  and  to  these  he  had  the 
fairest  prospect  of  tmiting  the  imperial  dignity,  for  which  be 
immediately  offered  himsdf  a  candidate.  He  found,  however, 
in  Francis  I.  an  early  and  a  determined  competitor,  and  the 
respective  daims  of  these  powerful  rivals  divided  the  votes  of 
the  electors,  and  suspended  for  a  considerable  time  the  impor- 
tant decision  which  tiiey  were  called  upon  to  make. 

The  conduct  of  Leo  on  this  occasion  was  such  as  was  con- 
sistent with  his  desire  of  maintaining  a  proper  equilibrium 
among  the  European  states,  and  providing  for  the  safety  and 

*  For  some  fiirtlier  obieivBtionB  on  the  character  of  Maximilian,  kc  tl.e 
Jt'dian  Edition,  to],  iii.  p.  205,  &c.|  and  ctntCf  chap,  yiii.* 
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independence  of  Italy.*^  He  would  gladly  have  seen  any 
other  person  preferred  to  ihese  powerftd  candidates ;  but  he 
well  knew  that  his  open  opposition  would  be  fruitless,  and  it 
was  by  no  means  his  policy  to  incur  the  resentment  of  either  of 
the  rival  soyereigns,  much  less  to  manifest  &  aecided  hostility 
to  both.  Thus  situated,  he  had  recourse  to  a  project  which, 
if  it  had  been  executed  by  his  agents  with  a  degree  of  ability 
equal  to  that  by  which  it  was  conceived,  might  have  produced 
an  incalculable  alteration  in  the  political  state  of  Europe.  That 
of  the  two  competitors,  Charles  was  the  most  likely  to  obtiun 
the  important  prize  for  which  they  contended,  was  sufficiently 
apparent.  His  German  origin,  his  eztensire  possessions  in  the 
empire,  and  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  imperial  dignity 
liad  been  abnost  hereditary  in  his  family,  seemed  to  exclude  the 
pretensions  of  any  other  potentate,  however  powerful  by  his 
dominioDs,  or  distingmshed  by  his  personal  merit.  The  first 
object  of  Leo,  whilst  he  appeared  to  maintain  a  perfect  neu^ 
trality  between  the  parties,  was,  therefore,  to  encourage  Francis 
to  persevere  in  his  pretensions,  for  which  purpose  he  sent,  as 
his  confidential  envoy,  his  near  relation  Roberto  Orsini,  arch- 
bishop of  Reggio,  with  directions  to  exhort  the  king  to  main- 
tun  his  pretensions  ;  but  with  secret  instructions,  that  when  a 
proper  opportunity  occurred  he  should  alarm  the  French  king 
with  doubts  of  his  success,  and  should  endeavour  to  prevail  upon 
lilm,  as  the  next  desirable  measure,  to  frustrate  the  election  of 
Charles,  by  proposing  to  the  choice  of  the  electors,  and  sup- 
porting with  all  nis  influence,  one  of  the  inferior  princes  of  the 
German  empire.  Nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  if  Francis  had 
eonsoHed  his  true  interests,  this  would  have  been  the  proper 
conduct  for  him  to  adopt.  As  sovereign  of  a  rich  and  powerful 
kingdom,  and  surrounded  by  a  loyal  and  warlike  people,  he 
would  stin  have  enjoyed  a  degree  of  consideration  and  of  influ- 
ence superior  to  that  which  Charles  could  have  derived  from  his 
scattered  possessions,  or  a  subordinate  German  prince,  from  the 
mere  splendour  of  the  imperial  crown.  In  executing  the  first 
part  of  his  task,  Orsini  found  no  difficulty  ;  but  ambition  is  not 
easily  stayed  in  its  career,  and  it  required  more  skill  and  address 
than  he  seems  to  have  possessed,  to  prevent  its  exceeding  its 
mpoeed  limits.  Instead  of  listening  to  the  voice  of  prudence, 
Franoia  endeavoured,  by  the  most  shameless  bribery,  to  influ« 
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ence  the  electors  in  his  favour.*^  But  as  the  deliberations  of 
the  electors  grew  more  critical,  Charles  adopted  a  yet  more  A 
effectual  method.  Under  the  pretext  of  securing  the  freedom 
of  election,  he  suddenly  marched  a  powerful  bodj  of  troops 
into  the  vicinity  of  Franckfort,  where  the  members  of  the  diet 
were  assembled.  After  this  measure  their  debates  wore  not  of 
long  continuance,  and  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  June,  1519, 
Chiurles,  then  only  nineteen  years  of  age»  was  proclaimed  king 
of  the  Romans,  or  emperor  elect ;  a  title  which  he,  however, 
transposed  into  that  of  emperor  elect  of  the  BomoM,  in  whicli 
he  has  been  imitated  by  his  successors  ;  except  that  they  have 
since  omitted,  as  supei^uous,  the  derogatory  phrase,  elect?^ 

The  secret  but  severe  disappointment  which  Leo  experienced 
from  the  result  of  this  election,  was  preceded  by  a  domestic 
misfortune  which  had  occaaoned  him  great  anxiety.  On  the 
twenty-eighth  day  of  April,  1519,  his  nephew  Lorenzo,  duke 
of  Urbino,  died  at  Florence,  of  a  disorder  which  is  said  to  haTc 
been  the  consequence  of  his  licentious  amours  during  his  visit 
to  France.  His  wife,  Madelaine  of  Tours,  had  died  in  childbed 
only  a  few  days  before  him,  leaving  a  daughter  named  Cathe* 
rina,  who  by  a  concurrence  of  events  which  cannot  with  truth 
be  called  fortunate,  rose  to  the  dignity  of  queen  of  France,  and 
became  the  mother  of  three  kings  and  a  queen  of  that  countiy, 
and  of  a  queen  of  Spain.  The  death  of  Lorenzo  greatly  de- 
ranged the  projects  of  the  pontiff,  who  now  found  himself  the 
only  legitimate  surviving  male  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  house 
of  Medici,  as  derived  from  Cosmo,  the  father  of  his  country. 
An  illegitimate  offspring  was  not,  however,  wanting.  Of  these, 
the  eldest  was  the  cardmal  Giulio  de*  Medici,  whose  origin  was 
derived  from  the  elder  Giuliano,  who  fell  in  the  conspiracy 
of  the  Pazzi.  The  younger  Giuliano,  brother  of  the  pontiff, 
usually  called  duke  of  Nemours,  had  also  left  a  son  by  a  lady 
of  Urbino,  who  was  bom  about  the  year  151 1,  and  named 
Ippolito.  It  was  generally  believed  that  the  inhuman  mother 
had  exposed  her  child ;  from  the  perils  of  which  situation  he 
had  been  preserved  by  the  care  of  Giuliano,  who  is  said,  how- 
ever, not  to  have  been  without  his  suspicions  that  he  was  the 
offspring  of  a  rival.*     At  the  age  of  three  years,  this  infant 

*  Ammirato,  Ritratti  d^Uomini  di  Cant  Mcdiri,  in  Opusc.  vol.  iii.  p.  134. 
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was  sent  to  Rome,  where  he  was  received  under  the  protection 
of  Leo  X.,  and  gave  early  indications  of  a  lively  and  active 
diniofiition.  Tho  pcmtiff  took  great  pleasure  in  observing  his 
chudish  vivacity,  and  at  his  request  the  portrait  of  Ippolito,  as 
engaged  in  his  sports,  was  painted  by  Raffaelle,  and  placed  in 
one  of  the  apartments  of  the  Vatican.^*'  The  education  which 
Ippolito  here  received,  brought  those  talents  with  which  he  was 
endowed  by  nature  to  early  perfection,  and  led  the  way  to  that 
eminence,  both  as  a  patron  and  a  professor  of  literature, 
which,  under  the  name  of  the  cardinal  Ippolito  de'  Medici,  he 
afterwards  obtained.  Yet  more  equivocal  was  the  origin  of 
Alessandro  de*  Medici,  usually  denominated  the  first  duke  of 
Florence.  The  time  of  his  birth  may  be  placed  in  the  year 
1512»  and  he  has  generally  been  considered  as  the  son  of 
Lorenzo,  duke  of  Urbino,  by  a  Moorish  slave,  or  woman  of  low 
rank ;  but  it  is  much  more  probable  that  he  was  the  son  of  the 
cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici,  afterwards  Clement  YII.,  and  the 
earnestness  displayed  by  that  pontiff  in  raising  him  to  the  high 
station  which  he  afterwards  filled,  may  be  considered  as  no 
ali^i  indication  that  the  latter  supposition  is  well  founded. 

The  obsequies  of  Lorenzo  were  celebrated  at  Plorence'with 
a  magnificence  suitable  to  his  high  station  as  chief  of  the 
Tuscan  state,  and  duke  of  Urbino ;  but  the  respect  paid  to  the 
dead  is  in  fact  a  tribute  to  the  living,  and  these  extraordinary 
honoora  are  to  be  placed  to  the  account  of  his  near  relationship 
to  the  supreme  pontiff.  In  consequence  of  the  exile  and  early 
death  of  his  father,  the  education  of  Lorenzo  had  been  prin- 
cipally left  to  his  mother  Alfonsina,  who  had  instilled  into  him 
such  ideas,  and  brought  him  up  in  such  habits  and  manners, 
as  woold  better  have  suited  an  Italian  baron  of  high  birth,  than 
a  Florentine  citizen.  Hence  he  devoted  himself  whoUy  to 
projects  of  ambition  and  aggrandizement,  in  which,  through 
the  partiality  and  assistance  of  Leo  X.  he  flattered  himself  with 
the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  success.  It  was  supposed,  and  not 
without  reason,  that  by  these  means,  and  by  die  concurrence 
of  the  French  monarch,  he  meant  to  possess  himself  of  Siena 
and  Lucca,  and  by  uniting  them  with  tiie  duchy  of  Urbino  and 
the  Florentine  state,  to  establish  a  dominion  extending  from 
one  coast  of  Italy  to  the  other,  and  to  assume  the  title  of  king 
of  Tuscany,     With  this  view  he  had  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
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jear  1518,  pvd  a  Tisit  to  Rome,  erpecting  to  preyail  on  tlie 
pontiff  to  assent  to  his  ambitious  design ;  bat  found  that  Leo 
was  not  inclined  to  favour  the  attempt.*  By  the  true  friends 
to  the  honour  and  character  of  the  pontiff,  the  information  of 
the  death  of  Lorenzo  was  receiyed  with  satisfiMtion  rather  than 
with  sorrow.  The  earnestness  which  Leo  had  shown  in  pro- 
moting the  advancement  of  his  n^hew,  and  the  unjustifiable, 
expensive,  and  dangerous  methods  which  he  had  in  some 
instances  resorted  to  for  that  purpose,  were  attributed  bj  them 
to  his  affection  for  one  who  was  endeared  to  him  no  less  by  s 
similarity  and  participation  of  misfortunes,  than  by  the  ties  of 
blood,  and  it  was  now  generally  expected  that  the  pontiff,  hav- 
ing no  equal  object  of  his  partiality,  would  consult  only  the 
dignity  of  his  own  character,  and  the  honour  and  interest  of  the 
Roman  see.  These  expectations  were  in  some  degree  con- 
firmed by  the  conduct  of  the  pontiff,  who  on  this  event 
expressed  his  submission  to  the  will  of  (]h)d,  and  appeared  to 
resume  the  natural  rectitude  of  his  character.  That  he  had 
not  on  all  occasions  fulfilled  the  hopes  that  had  been  entertained 
of  him,  is  sufficiently  apparent  horn  the  bold  and  remarkable 
language  of  Canossa,  bishop  of  Bayeux,  who,  in  giring  his 
sentiments  on  this  event  to  the  cardinal  da  Bibhiena,  considers 
it  as  a  cause  of  universal  satisfaction,  and  expresses  his  hopes 
"  that  his  holiness  will  now  become  such  as  he  was  expected 
to  be,  on  the  day  when  he  was  created  pope."t 

The  death  of  Lorenzo  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  pontiff  to 
adopt  new  measures  for  the  government  of  the  Florentine  stste* 
which  had  now  become  wholly  subservient  to  the  authority  of 
the  Medici,  although  it  still  retained  the  name  and  external 
form  of  a  republic.  This  undertaking  was  attended  with  no 
inconsiderable  difiiculties.  Leo  might,  indeed,  at  this  period 
have  assumed  the  sovereignty,  and  extinguished  even  the  pre- 
text of  a  free  government ;  but  if  we  suppose  that  he  would 
have  felt  no  reluctance,  in  sacrificing  to  his  own  ambition  the 
liberties  of  his  native  place,  yet  he  was  perhaps  aware,  that  his 
dignity  of  supreme  pontiff  was  scarcely  compatible  with  the 
assumption  of  a  monarchical  power.  He  might  also  reasonably 
suspect,  that  such  a  measure  would  not  be  regarded  without 

*  Nerli  Commeaur.  lib.  vi  |>.  1«J       f  Lottere  di  Priodpi,  vol  i,  p.  &7« 
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jettkraay  by  tbe  principal  Boyereigns  of  ChriBftendovn ;  and  migbt 
entertain  ^pprebensiona,  that  notwithstanding  the  devotLon  and 
BobaeiTience  of  the  Florentines^  he  might,  bj  too  serere  a  proa- 
Bora,  ocoasion  an  ehwticity  wnd  resistance,  which  would  entirely 
throw  off  his  authority.  On  the  other  hand,  to  restore  the 
Florentines  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  ancient  liberties, 
alUiongh  the  attempt  would  have  conferred  great  honour  on  the 
pontiff,  would  haTO  been  a  total  surrender  of  that  power  and 
influence  which  his  &mily  had  maintained  for  so  many  years, 
and  preserved  by  so  many  sacrifices;  nor  could  it  with  certainty 
be  presumed,  that  the  citizens  of  Florence  were  now  capable  of 
presenring  the  palladium  of  their  freedom,  even  if  the  pontiff 
had  been  inclined  to  restore  it  to  them.  In  this  emerge|py, 
Leo  judged  it  expedient  to  resort  to  the  advice  of  Nicole  Macnia- 
velli,  whose  general  knowledge  on  political  subjects,  and  whose 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  state  of  his  native  place,  pointed 
him  out  as  tiie  fittest  person  to  be  consulted  on  such  an  occasion. 
The  memorial  which  Machiavelli  presented  to  the  pope  on  this 
subject  yet  remains,  and  like  his  other  works,  contains  many 
ac!ite  remarks,  without,  however,  unfolding  those  extensive 
views  which  the  nature  of  the  inquiry,  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  times,  seem  to  have  required.  In  taking  a  retrospect  of 
the  ancient  state  of  Florence,  he  observes,  that  the  nuctua- 
Uona  which  it  has  experienced  are  to  be  attributed  to  its  having 
been  neither  strictly  a  republic,  nor  an  absolute  government. 
This  mixed  or  intermediate  state  he  considers  as  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  any  to  maintain,  because,  as  he  asserts,  an  absolute 
dominion  is  only  in  danger  of  being  dissolved  by  one  cause,  that 
of  inclining  towards  a  republic,  and,  in  like  manner,  a  republic 
IB  only  in  danger  by  inclining  towards  a  monarchy ;  but  a  mixed 
government  is  in  constant  danger  from  two  causes,  and  may  be 
destroyed  by  inclining  too  much  towards  either  republicanism 
or  de^Mitism.  On  this  account  he  advises  the  pontiff  to  adopt 
cither  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  definite  forms  of  govern* 
ment,  and  either  to  erect  an  absolute  sovereignty,  or  to  esta- 
blish a  perfect  republic.  He  then  proceeds  to  show,  that  the 
ehdce  of  these  two  forms  must  depend  on  the  condition  and 
character  of  the  people,  and  particularly,  that  a  sovereignty  can 
only  be  supported  where  there  is  great  diversity  of  weal&  and  of 
rank,  whilst  a  republic,  on  the  contraiy,  requires  a  conaiderablo 
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degree  of  equalitj  among  its  citizenB,  of  which  he  adduces  seve- 
ral instances.  Under  the  latter  description  he  includes  the  inha- 
hitants  of  Florence,  and  thence  takes  occasion  to  sketch  a  fonn 
of  goyemment  which  he  denominates  a  republic,  but  in  which 
he  gires  to  the  pontiff,  and  to  the  cardinal  de'  Medici,  such  a 
preponderating  influence,  bj  the  nomination,  during  their  lives, 
of  the  persons  intrusted  with  the  supreme  authority,  as  must 
inevitably  prevent  the  exercise  of  that  liberty  on  which  alone  a 
popular  government  can  be  founded.  To  restore  the  freedom 
of  the  republic  seems,  however,  to  have  been  the  chief  object 
which  Machiavelli  had  in  view ;  but  conceiving  that  there  was 
no  probability  that  the  pontiff  and  the  cardinal  could  be  pre- 
vailed on  voluntarily  to  rdinquish  their  authority,  he  was  induced 
to  relax  in  his  purpose,  and  to  propose  that  the  republic  should 
not  enjoy  its  full  liberties  imtil  after  their  death.  '<  If  this  pLin,^' 
says  he,  '*  be  considered  without  reference  to  the  authority  of 
your  holiness,  it  will  be  found  in  every  respect  sufficient  to 
answer  the  purpose  intended  ;  but  during  the  lifetime  of  your 
holiness  and  the  cardinal,  it  is  a  monarchy  ;  because  you  com- 
mand the  army,  you  control  the  criminal  judicature,  you  dictate 
the  laws,  insomuch,  that  I  know  not  what  more  can  be  required 
in  a  state."  At  the  same  time  that  he  thus  endeavoured  to 
satisfy  the  pope  ^  to  the  continuance  of  his  power,  he  attempted 
to  awake  in  him  the  desire  of  being  considered  as  the  founder 
or  the  restorer  of  the  liberties  of  his  native  place.  *'  I  ccmceive,'* 
says  he,  ''  that  the  greatest  honour  which  a  man  can  enjoy, 
is  that  which  is  voluntarily  given  him  by  his  country ;  and  1 
believe  the  greatest  good  we  can  do,  and  that  which  is  most 
acceptable  to  God,  is  that  which  we  do  for  our  country.  On 
this  account  there  are  no  persons  held  in  such  high  honour  as 
they  who,  by  their  institutions  and  laws,  have  reformed  a  repub- 
lic or  a  kingdom.  These  are  they  who,  next  to  the  gods,  have 
been  thought  entitled  to  the  highest  praise.  But  as  the  oppor- 
tunities for  this  purpose  are  few,  and  as  the  number  of  those 
persons  who  know  how  to  make  use  of  them  is  still  fewer,  so 
we  find  that  this  great  undertaking  has  seldom  been  performed. 
Such,  however,  is  the  honour  attending  it,  as  to  have  induced 
many  persons  who  could  not  accomplish  it  in  reality,  to  attempt 
it  in  their  writings  ;  as  Aristotle,  Plato,  and  many  others,  who 
have  been  desirous  of  showing  to  the  world  that  if  they  had  not. 
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like  Sol<m  or  Lycurgus,  been  able  to  establish  a  civil  commii- 
nitj,  it  did  not  arise  from  want  of  ability,  but  of  a  proper  oppor- 
tanity  for  carrying  their  ideas  into  effect." 

The  system  thus  proposed  by  Machiayelli  was  not,  however, 
adc^ted  by  the  pontiff.  From  the  important  changes  which 
had  taken  place  in  Europe,  and  particularly  in  Italy,  the  state 
of  Tuscany  was  not  merely  to  be  considered  as  an  independent 
government,  but  as  affected  by  the  powerful  influence  of  its 
foreign  relations,  and  as  combining  at  this  juncture  vrith  the 
Roman  see  to  give  strength  and  importance  to  the  pontiff,  in 
the  great  attempts  which  he  now  meditated.  It  is  probable, 
too,  that,  for  reasons  sufficiently  obvious,  neither  Leo  nor  the 
cardinal  thought  it  advisable  that  the  commencement  of  the 
freedom  of  the  republic  should  depend,  as  a  simultaneous  event, 
on  the  tennination  of  their  own  lives.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, Leo  resolved  to  permit  the  Florentines  to  continue  the 
establuhed  forms  of  their  government ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
he  retained  such  a  control  over  their  proceedings,  as  he  thought 
would  be  necessary,  not  only  to  repress  their  internal  dissen- 
aioDS,  but  to  secure  their  conformity  to  the  views  and  interests 
of  the  fiunily  of  the  Medici  and  of  Uie  Roman  see.  A  few  days 
prior  to  the  death  of  Lorenzo,  Leo  had  dispatched  to  Florence 
the  cardinal  de'  Medici,  who  now  assumed  the  superintendence 
of  the  state,. and  under  the  directions  of  the  pontiff,  established 
such  regulations  as  were  calculated  to  ensure  its  tranquillity, 
without  further  encroachments  on  its  municipal  rights.  *  The 
conduct  of  the  cardinal  during  his  residence  at  Florence,  which 
continued  nearly  two  years,  furnishes  a  decisive  proof  both  of 
his  talents  and  his  moderation,  and  notwithstanding  his  future 
dignity,  may  be  considered  as  the  most  brilliant  period  of  his 
life.  By  his  intimate  aquaintance  with  the  state  of  the  city, 
and  the  views  and  temper  of  the  opposing  factions,  he  was 
enabled  to  allay  their  dissensions,  or  to  defeat  their  projects. 
Without  imposing  extraordinary  burthens  on  the  people,  he 
disehaiged  the  public  debts,  and  replenished  the  treasury  with 
considerable  sums.  Under  his  influence,  the  commerce  of  the 
city  again  revived,  and  the  inhabitants  began  with  confidence 
to  employ  their  capitals  in  the  acquisition  of  additional  wealth. 

*  Nerli  Commentor.  lib.  tL  p.  133. 
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Wbilfi  bj  tkete  measares  the  cardinal  acquired  ihe  respect 
and  attachment  of  the  FlorentineB,  he  evinced  hia  prudence 
and  his  fidelity  by  maintaining  a  strict  interconrse  with  the 
Roman  see,  and  a  due  anbrniflsion  to  the  supreme  pontiff ;  to 
whose  advice  he  constantly  resorted  on  all  donbtfiil  points,  and 
to  whoee  directionB  he  strictly  and  faithfully  eoniorm&A, 

The  power  which  Leo  X.  possessed  over  the  duchy  of  Urbino 
was  yet  more  absolute  than  that  which  he  enjoyed  in  the 
Florentine  state.  By  the  tenor  of  the  inreatiture,  the  sove- 
leignty  had  been  extended,  in  default  of  males,  to  the  femsle 
ofii^iring  of  Lorenzo,  and  his  infant  daughter  was  now  entitled 
to  the  ducal  sceptre  ;  but  the  disadvantages  which  might  ariae 
from  such  a'  government  were  easily  foreseen,  and  CatheriuSy 
under  the  care  of  her  powerful  relatives,  was  reserved  for  a  still 
higher  destiny.  To  any  reconciliation  between  its  former 
sovereign  and  Leo  X.  the  animosities  which  had  ar^fien  between 
them,  in  the  course  of  the  contest  in  which  they  had  been 
engaged,  had  placed  an  insuperable  bar ;  and  even  if  the 
pontiff  had  been  inclined  to  an  accommodation,  the  reetoration 
of  the  duchy  of  Urbino  to  the  duke  could  only  hare  been 
considered  as  an  acknowledgment,  on  the  part  of  the  pope,  that 
in  expelling  him  from  his  dominions  he  had  committed  an  set 
of  injustice.  Having  therefore  first  dismembered  the  dudiy  of 
Urbino  of  the  fortress  of  S.  Leo,  and  the  district  of  Montefeltro, 
which  he  gave  to  the  Florentines  as  a  compensation  for  the 
expenses  incurred,  and  the  services  rendered  by  them  in  the 
acquisition  of  these  domains,  he  annexed  the  remainder  of  thai 
territory,  with  its  dependent  states  of  Pesaro  and  Sinigaglia, 
to  the  dominioos  of  the  church* 
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Thb  death  of  the  emperor  Maximilian,  and  the  negotiationa 
and  intnguea  occasioned  hj  the  election  of  hia  snccessor, 
Charlee  Y .,  had  for  a  time  withdrawn  the  attention  of  the  court 
of  Borne  from  the  proceedings  of  Luther.  Of  this  opportnnitj 
he  and  his  followers  had  availed  themselyes  to  spread  his 
opinions,  hoth  hy  preaching  and  writing,  through  yarious  parts 
01  Germany.  The  effect  of  these  exertions  was  most  visihie  in 
Sanmy,  where,  during  the  racancy  of  the  imperial  throne,  the 
vicarial  authority  had  devolyed  on  the  elector  Frederick  ;  who, 
if  he  did  not  openly  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  at 
least  raised  no  ohstructions  to  its  progress.  Under  his  protec- 
tion the  new  opinions  gained  considerahle  strength ;  and  as  his 
rqiatation  for  integrity,  talents,  and  personal  worth,  was  equal 
to  that  of  any  sorereign  of  his  time,  the  partiality  which  he 
manifested  to  Luther  greatly  contributed  to  the  success  of  the 
efforts  of  that  daring  innovator.* 

*  Latkst  ia  ptat  ad  Opb 
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No  sooner  had  the  political  ferment  suhnded,  than  Leo  again 
turned  his  attenticm  to  the  progress  of  Lather,  which  from  its 
rapidity  and  extent  now  hegan  to  excite  a  real  alarm  at  Borne. 
The  new  decretal  which  Leo  had  issued  in  confirmadon  of 
indtdgences,  had  answered  no  oAer  porpose  than  to  impel 
Luther  to  a  more  direct  opposition.     To  whatever  height  the 
pontifical  authority  erected  its  crest,  Luther  opposed  himself  to 
it  with  equal  confidence,  and  Leo  at  length  resolved  to  try  the 
effect  of  conciliatory  measures.     Li  this  it  is  prohable  that  he 
followed  the  dictates  of  his  own  temper  and  judgment,  whidi 
were  naturally  inclined  to  lenity  and  forbearance  ;  and  it  ia 
certain  that  the  measure  which  he  adopted  was  warmly  repro- 
bated by  many  of  the  firm  and  orthodox  adherents  of  the 
church.'^     The  person  selected  by  the  pontiff  for  this  purpose 
was  Charles  Miltitz,  a  Saxon  nobleman,  who  had  served  him  for 
some  years  in  a  military  capacity,  and  had  been  afterwards 
nominated  to  the  office  of  counsellor  and  apostolic  chamberlain. 
To  this  choice  Leo  was  perhaps,  in  some  degree,  led  by  the 
consideration  that  the  elector  Frederick  was  supposed  to  have 
long  wished  for  the  honour  of  the  consecrated  rose,  which  b 
annually  given  by  the  pontiff  to  some  distinguished  personage ; 
and  ho  therefore  thought  that,  by  transmitting  this  mark  of  his 
esteem  by  the  hands  of  Miltitz,  he  should,  at  the  same  time, 
conciliate  the  favour  of  the  elector,  and  find  an  opportunity  of 
treating  with  Luther,  without  humiliating  himself  by  the  appear- 
ance of  sending  an  express  messenger  for  that  purpose.    To 
this  it  may  be  added,  that  Miltitz  had  already  acted  the  port 
of  a  mediator  with  the  pope  on  behalf  of  Luther,  to  obtun  a 
hearing  of  his  cause  in  Germany ;  which  office  he  had  been 
solicited  to  undertake  by  a  letter  from  the  university  of  Wittcm- 
berg.     Nor  is  it  improbable  that  Leo  preferred  a  secular  to  an 
ecclesiastical  envoy,  in  the  hope  of  avoiding  those  speculative 
disputations  which  had  hitherto  only  tended  to  widen  the  breach 
which  he  wished  to  close. 

The  reception  of  Miltitz  at  the  electoral  court  gave  but  an  ill 
omen  of  his  success.  Neither  the  letters  of  the  pontiff,  nor  the 
recommendations  which  Miltitz  had  brought  to  Degcnhart 
Pfeffinger  and  George  Spalatino,  two  of  the  principal  officers  of 
the  court,  could  remove  the  unfavourable  impressiotis  which  had 
preceded  his  arrival.    Instead  of  receiving  with  satisfaction  and 
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respect  the  high  mark  of  pontifical  favour  of  which  Miltitz  waa 
the  hearer,  the  elector  desired  that  it  might  he  consigned  to  an 
<^cer  of  lufl  court,  who  would  eowrej  it  to  him  without  the 
formalitj  of  a  pnhlic  interview ; "'  and  to  the  remonstrances  of 
Miltits  respecting  Luther,  he  coldly  answered,  that  he  would 
not  act  as  a  judge,  to  oppress  a  man  whom  he  hitherto  consi- 
dered as  innocent. '** 

These  discouraging  appearances  tended  still  further  to  con- 
vince Miltitz  that  the  mediation  of  tiie  elector  would  be  hopeless, 
ezeept  he  could  first  prevail  upon  Luther  to  listen  to  pacific 
measures.  He  therefore  requested  an  interview  with  him, 
which  was  with  some  difficulty  obtained.  On  this  occasion, 
ICiltitz  cautiously  avoided  all  theological  questions,  and  endea- 
vouredt  by  the  most  earnest  persuasions,  to  induce  him  to  lay 
aside  the  hostility  which  he  had  manifested  to  the  holy  see.  He 
acknowledged  the  abuses  to  which  the  promulgation  of  indul- 
gences had  given  rise,  and  highly  censured  the  misconduct  and 
the  violence  of  Tetzel,  whom  he  called  before  him,  and  repre- 
hended with  such  severity,  as  being  the  cause  and  promoter  of 
these  dissensions,  that  the  unfortunate  monk,  terrified  by  the 
threats  of  the  legate  and  by  the  letters  which  were  afterwards 
addressed  to  him,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  vexation  and  his  grief. *** 
By  these  and  similar  measures,  Luther  was  at  length  prevailed 
upon  to  relax  in  his  opposition,  and  to  address  a  letter  to  the 
pontiff,  in  which  he  laments,  with  apparent  sincerity,  the  part 
which  he  had  acted,  and  to  which,  as  he  asserts,  he  had  been 
impelled  by  the  misconduct,  avarice,  and  violence  of  his  enemies ; 
and  declaies,  in  the  sight  of  God  and  the  world,  that  he  had 
never  wished  to  impeach  the  authority  of  the  Roman  see  and  of 
the  pontiff,  which  was  held  by  him  as  supreme  over  all  in 
heaven  and  in  earth,  except  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  also 
professes  his  readiness  to  refrain  from  the  further  discussion  of 
the  question  concerning  indulgences,  provided  his  adversaries 
woold  do  the  like.  From  the  pacific  and  obedient  tenor  of 
this  letter,  there  is  indeed  reason  to  infer  that  Luther  was  not 
at  this  time  averse  to  a  reconciliation  ;  nor  did  Leo  hesitate  to 
reply  to  it  in  terms  equally  pacific ;  insomuch,  that  the  friends 
of  peace  began  to  fiatter  themselves  that  these  disturbances 
would  soon  be  amicably  terminated.*   But  other  circumstances 

•  MoihcixD,  Eccl.  Hiit.  toI.  ii.  p.  21. 
TOl.  n.  P 
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arojBe  wluch  reTived  tbe  fermentation  of  theok^cal  disputes, 
and  gaye  new  life  to  those 'anunosities  which  seem  to  be  tbeir 
natural  and  inyariable  result. 

Andrew  Bodenstein,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Cariostadt 
or  OarlostadiuSf  assumed  bj  him  from  the  plaiee  of  his  birth, 
waa  at  this  time  archdeacon  of  the  cathedral  at  Wittemberg, 
and  having  embraced  the  opinions  of  Luther,  had  published  a 
thesis  in  their  defence.  This  again  called  f<Hih  the  pap&l 
champion  Eocius,  and,  after  much  altercation,  it  was  at  length 
determined  that  the  dispute  should  be  decided  by  mg\i 
combat,  substituting  only  the  weapons  of  argument  for  those  of 
force.  Of  this  contest,  which  was  carried  on  in  the  city  of 
Leipeic,  in  the  presence  of  George  duke  of  Saxony,  the  uncle 
of  the  elector  Frederick,  and  a  large  concourse  of  other  eauneot 
persons  both  ecclesiastical  and  secular,  the  partisans  of  the 
Roman  church  and  the  adherents  to  ihe  Reformation  have  each 
left  a  full  account.*  After  the  parties  had  tried  their  skill  for 
several  successive  days,  Luther  himself,  who  had  accompanied 
his  friend  Carlostadt,  entered  the  lists  with  Bceins.  The  battle 
was  renewed  with  great  violence,  and  if  the  disputants  did  not 
succeed  in  enlightening  the  understanding,  they  at  least  inftamed 
the  passions  of  eadi  other  to  a  degree  of  animosity  vbich 
sufficiently  discovered  itself  in  their  future  conduct.  ^^  Hof- 
man,  the  prindpal  of  the  university  of  Leipsic,  who  ,sat  ^ 
umpire  on  this  occasion,  was  too  discreet  to  determine  between 
the  contending  parties.  Each,  therefore,  claimed  the  victorj ; 
but  the  final  decision  upon  the  various  questions  which  had  beeo 
agitated,  was  referred  to  the  umversities  of  Paris  and  of  Erfint. 
This  debate  was  again  renewed  in  writing,  when  not  only  Car- 
lostadt, Eccius,  and  Luther,  but  Melancthon,  Erasmus,  and 
several  other  eminent  sdiolars,  took  an  important  part  in  assert- 
ing or  opposing  the  various  opnions  which  had  been  advanced 
at  Leipsic.  By  the  publication  of  these  works  the  spirit  of 
discuBBion  and  inquiry  was  atill  farther  extended ;  and  whether 
the  t^uth  was' with  the  one  or  the  otiher,  or  with  aeither  of  the 
parties,  the  prolongation  of  the  contest  proved  almost  as  inja* 
rious  to  the  court  of  Rome,  as  if  its  cause  had  experienced  a 
total  defeat. 

On  the  return  of  Luther  to  Wittemberg,  lliltitz  renewed  bi^ 

*  Helchior  Adam,  in  Vita  Carlottadii,  p.  38 
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todoKwoan  to  prerftil  upon  him  to  desiBt  from  fiiriher  oiipoBition, 
and  to  submit  himself  to  the  authority  of  the  holj  see.  For 
the  aeeoaplishment  of  this  object  he  laboured  unceasingly,  with 
flueh  commendations  of  the  virtues  and  talents  of  Luther,  and 
such  acknowledgments  of  the  misconduct  and  corruptions  of  the 
Boman  court,  as  he  thought  were  likely  to  gain  his  confidence, 
and  disarm  his  resentment;  a  conduct  which  has  been  con- 
ndered  by  the  papal  historians  as  highly  derogatory  to  the 
Boman  pontiff,  of  whom  he  was  the  legate,  and  injurious  to  the 
which  he  was  employed  to  defend.  They  have  also 
this  envoy  of  indulging  himself  too  freely  in  convivial 
entertainments  and  the  use  of  wine ;  on  which  occasions  he 
amused  his  friends  with  many  exaggerated  anecdotes,  to  the 
discredit  and  disgrace  of  the  Roman  court ;  which  being 
fomided  on  the  authority  of  the  pope*s  nuncio,*  were  received 
and  repeated  as  authentic,  t  Finding,  however,  that  all  his 
efforts  to  subdue  the  pertinacity  of  Luther  were  ineffectual, 
he  had  recourse  to  the  assistance  of  the  society  of  Augus- 
tine monks,  then  met  in  a  general  chaptor,  whom  he  prevailed 
upon  to  send  a  deputation  to  their  erring  brother,  to  recal  him 
to  a  sense  of  his  duty.  Luther  appeared  to  be  well  pleased 
with  this  mark  of  respect,  and  promised  that  he  would  again 
write  to  the  pontiff,  with  a  further  explanation  of  his  conduct. 
Avuling  himself  therefore  of  this  opportunity,  he  addressed 
another  letter  to  Leo  X.,  which  in  its  purport  maybe  considered 
as  one  of  the  most  singular,  and  in  its  consequences  as  one  of 
the  most  important,  that  ever  the  pen  of  an  individual  produced. 
Under  the  pretext  of  obedience,  respect,  and  even  affection  for 
the  pontiff,  he  has  conveyed  the  most  determined  opposition,  the 
most  bitter  satire,  and  the  most  marked  contempt ;  insomuch, 
that  it  is  searedy  possible  to  conceive  a  composition  more  replete 
with  insult  and  offence,  than  that  which  Luther  affected  to 
allow  himself  to  be  prevailed  on  to  write  by  the  representations 
of  his  own  fratendty.^  ''Amongst  the  monsters  of  the  age,*' 
says  Luther, "  with  idiom  I  have  now  waged  nearly  a  three-years' 

*  It  »  rmuudkcd  bj  Botii,  that,  ttiiedj  qwnking,  Miltitz  vm  neither  the 
la|ite,  BOf  the  nuncio  of  the  Dope,  but  lent  in  the  chancier  of  an  enroj,  for  a 
■pedal  porpoM  onlj ;  in  admitting  the  remark,  I  have  not  thought  it  neceuazy 
la  alter  the  phnaeology  of  the  text,  which  tufflciently  aniwen  the  purpoee. 
f  ftJ]«r.Oaos.4iT^iato^lib.i.eiq>.ZTUL        :;  Luth.  Op.  torn  L  p.  M6 
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war,  I  am  compelled  at  times  to  tarn  my  regarda  towards  yea, 

0  most  holy  father  Leo  ;  or  rather  I  might  say,  that  as  you  are 
esteemed  to  be  the  sole  cause  of  the  contest^  you  are  never 
absent  from  my  thoughts.  For  although  I  hare  been  induced 
by  your  impious  flatterers,  who  hare  attacked  me  without  sdj 
cause,  to  appeal  to  a  general  council,  regardless  of  the  empty 
decrees  of  your  predecessors,  Pius  and  Julius,  which  by  a  kind 
of  stupid  tyranny  were  intended  to  prevent  such  a  measure,  yet 

1  have  never  allowed  my  mind  to  be  so  far  alienated  from  yoor 
holiness,  as  not  to  be  most  earnestly  solicitous  for  the  happinefis 
both  of  yourself  and  your  see,  which  I  hare  always  endeayoured, 
as  far  as  in  my  power,  to  obtain  from  God  by  ccmtinual  aad 
ardent  supplications.  It  is  true,  I  hare  almost  learnt  to  despiBe 
and  to  exult  over  the  threats  of  those  who  hare  sought  to  ter- 
rify me  by  the  majesty  of  your  name  and  authority  ;  but  there 
is  one  circumstance  which  I  cannot  contemn,  and  which  bis 
compelled  me  again  to  address  your  holiness.  I  understand  I 
have  been  highly  blamed,  as  having  had  the  temerity  to 
carry  my  opposition  so  far  as  even  to  attack  your  penKmal 
character. 

"  I  must,  however,  most  explicitly  assure  you,  that  whenever  I 
have  had  occasion  to  mention  you,  I  haye  never  done  it  but  in 
the  best  and  most  magnificent  terms.  Had  I  done  otherwise  I 
should  have  belied  my  own  judgment,  and  should  not  oniy 
concur  in  the  opinion  of  my  adversaries,  but  most  willingly 
acknowledge  my  rashness  and  impiety.  I  haye  g^yen  you  the 
appellation  of  a  Daniel  in  Babylon,  and  haye  even  endeavouied 
to  defend  you  against  your  great  calumniator  Silvester,  (Prierio>) 
with  a  sincerity  which  any  reader  wiU  abundantly  percei^o  in 
my  works.  The  unsullied  reputation  of  your  life  is  indeed  so 
august,  and  so  celebrated  in  every  part  of  the  worid  by  the 
applauses  of  learned  men,  as  to  set  at  defiance  any  aspersions 
which  can  be  thrown  upon  it.  I  am  not  so  absurd  as  to  attack 
him  whom  every  one  praises,  when  it  has  always  been  my  ral^ 
to  spare  even  those  whom  public  report  condemns.  I  deligkt 
not  in  blazoning  the  crimes  of  others,  being  conscious  of  the 
mote  which  is  in  my  own  eye,  and  not  regarding  myself  ss 
entitled  to  throw  the  first  stone  at  an  adultress." 

After  justifying  the  asperity  with  which  he  has  conunentea 
on  the  misconduct  of  his  adversariesy  by  the  ezaoiple  of  Christy 
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and  of  ihe  prophets  and  aposUes,  lie  thus  proceeds :  **  I  must, 
howerer,  acknowledge  mj  total  abhorrence  of  your  see,  the 
Boman  court,  which  neither  you  nor  any  man  can  deny  is  more 
corrupt  than  either  Babylon  or  Sodom,  and,  according  to  the 
best  of  my  information,  is  sunk  in  the  most  deplorable  and 
notorioaa  impiety.***  I  have  been  therefore  truly  indignant  to 
find,  that  under  your  name,  and  the  pretext  of  the  Roman 
churchy  ihe  people  of  Ohrist  have  been  made  a  sport  of  ;  which 
I  hare  opposed,  and  will  oppose,  as  long  as  the  spirit  of  faith 
shall  remain  in  me*  Not  Uiat  I  would  attempt  impossibilities, 
or  expect  that  my  efforts  could  arail  against  such  a  hostile 
fimmg  of  flatterers,  ai^d  in  the  midst  of  dble  commotions  of  that 
Babyton.  I  owe,  faowerer,  something  to  my  brethren,  and 
cenceiTe  that  it  behores  me  to  keep  watch  that  they  are  not 
seiaed  m  such  numbers,  nor  so  yiolently  attacked  by  this  Roman 
plague.  For  what  has  Rome  pouried  out  for  these  many  years 
past  (as  you  well  know),  but  the  desolation  of  all  things,  both 
of  body  and  soul,  and  the  worst  examples  of  all  iniquity.  It 
is,  indeed,  as  dear  as  daylight  to  all  mankind,  tliat  the  Roman 
church,  formerly  the  most  holy  of  all  churches,  is  become  the 
most  licentious  den  of  thieves,  the  most  shameless  of  all 
orothels,  the  kingdom  of  sin,  of  death,  and  of  hell ;  the 
wiekedneas  of  which  not  Antichrist  himself  could  conceive.*** 

"In  the  mean  time,  you,  0  Leo,  sit  like  a  lamb  amidst 
wolresy  and  live  like  Daniel  amidst  the  lions,  or  Ezekiel  among 
the  scorpions.  But  what  can  you  oppose  to  these  monsters  ? 
Three  or  four  learned  and  excellent  cardinals !  but  what  are 
theae  on  each  an  occasion  ?  In  fact,  you  would  all  sooner 
perish  by  poison  than  attempt  a  remedy  to  these  disorders.  The 
£ste  of  the  court  of  Rome  is  decreed  ;  the  wrath  of  God  is  upon 
it ;  adrice  it  detests  ;  reformation  it  dreads ;  the  fury  of  its 
impiety  cannot  be  mitigated,  and  it  has  now  fidfilled  that  which 
was  sud  of  its  mother,  We  have  medidned  Babylon,  and  she  is 
not  healed ;  let  us  therefore  leave  her.  It  was  the  office  of  you 
and  of  your  cardinals  to  have  applied  a  remedy ;  but  the  dis- 
order derides  the  hand  of  the  physician,  nee  audit  currus  habe- 
not.  Under  these  impressions  I  have  always  lamented,  0  most 
excellent  Leo,  that  you,  who  are  worthy  of  better  times,  should 
have  been  elected  to  the  pontificate  in  such  days  as  these. 
Rome  meritsyon  not,  nor  those  who  resemble  you,  but  Satan 
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himfielf,  who  in  fact  reigns  more  than  jou  in  that  Babylon  ; 
would  that  jou  could  exchange  that  state  which  your  inyeterate 
enemies  represent  to  you  as  an  honour,  for  some  petty  living  ; 
or  would  support  yourself  by  your  paternal  inheritance  ;  for 
of  such  honours  none  are  worthy  but  IscarktSy  the  sons  of 
perdition." 

After  pouring  out  these  inrectiyes,  and  others  of  a  similar 
kind,  always  pointed  with  expressions  of  the  most  contemptuous 
kindness  for  the  pontiff,  Luther  proceeds  to  gire  a  brief  history 
of  his  conduct,  and  of  the  efforts  made  to  pacify  him  by  the 
Roman  court ;  in  which  he  speaks  of  Eccius  as  the  servant  of 
Satan,  and  the  adversary  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  adverts  to  the 
conduct  of  the  cardinal  of  Gaeta  with  an  acrimony  by  no  means 
consistent  with  his  former  professions  in  this  respect.  He  then 
declares,  that  in  consequence  of  the  representations  of  the 
Augustine  fathers  who  had  entreated  him  at  least  to  honour 
the  person  of  the  pontiff,  and  assured  him  that  a  reconciliation 
was  yet  practicable,  he  had  joyfully  and  gratefully  undertaken 
the  present  address.  **  Thus  I  come,"  says  he,  "  most  holy 
father,  and  prostrating  myself  before  you,  entreat  that  you  wiD, 
if  possible,  lay  hands  on  and  bridle  those  flatterers  who,  whilst 
they  pretend  to  be  pacific,  are  the  enemies  of  peace.  Let  no 
one,  however,  presume  to  think,  most  holy  father,  that  I  shall 
sing  a  palinode,  unless  he  wishes  to  ^ve  rise  to  a  still  greater 
storm.  I  shall  admit  of  no  restraints  in  interpreting  the  word  of 
God  ;  for  the  word  of  God,  which  inculcates  the  liberty  of  all, 
must  itself  be  free.  Except  in  these  points,  there  is  nothing 
to  which  I  am  not  ready  to  submit.  I  hate  contention,  I  will 
provoke  no  one  ;  but  being  provoked,  whiLat  Christ  assists  me, 
I  will  not  be  mute.  With  one  word  your  holiness  might  silence 
these  commotions,  and  establish  that  peace  which  I  so  earnestly 
desire. 

"  Allow  me,  however,  to  caution  you,  my  good  father  Leo, 
against  those  sirens  who  would  persuade  you  that  you  are  not 
altogether  a  man  but  a  compound  of  man  and  God,  and  can 
command  and  require  whatever  you  please.  This,  I  assure  you, 
will  be  of  no  avail.  You  are  the  servant  of  servants,  and,  of  aU 
mankind,  are  seated  in  the  most  deplorable  and  perilous  place. 
Be  not  deceived  by  those  who  pretend  that  you  are  lord  of  the 
earth,  that  there  can  be  no  Christian  without  your  authority, 
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and  that  jou  haye  any  power  in  heayen^  in  kell,  or  in  purgatoiy. 
They  are  yoor  enemies  and  seek  to  destroy  your  soul,  as  it  was 
said  by  Esaias,  0  my  people^  they  who  |>ronotmc«  you  happy 
deceive  you.  Thus  they  impose  upon  you  who  exalt  you  above 
a  coaneil  and  the  universal  church  ;  and  who  attribute  to  you 
alone  the  right  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures,  and  endeavour 
under  your  name  to  establish  their  own  impiety.  Alas  !  by 
their  means,  Satan  has  made  great  gain  among  your  prede* 


This  letter,  whidi  bears  date  the  sizi&  day  of  April,  1520, 

was  prized  by  Luther  as  a  dedication   to  his  treatise  on 

Christian  Liberty,  which  he  professes  to  transmit  to  the  pope 

as  a  proof  of  his  pacific  disposition,  and  of  his  desire  to  attend 

to  his  sfaidies,  if  the  flatterers  of  the  pontiff  would  allow  him  ; . 

but  which  the  advocates  of  the  Roman  church  have  considered 

as  an  additional  proof  of  his  arrogance  and  his  disobedience. 

The  measure  of  his  offences  was  now  f  uU  ;  the  pontiff,  indeed, 

had  long  been  solicited  to  apply  an  effectual  remedy  to  these 

djBOfders.     The  friars  accused  him  of  negligence,  and  com- 

plMoed  that  whilst  he  was  employed  in  pompous  exhibitions, 

in  hunting,  in  music,  or  other  amusements,  he  disregarded 

affiurs  of  the  highest  moment.     They  asserted,  that  in  matters 

(^  £uth  the  least  deviation  is  of  importance  ;  that  the  time  to 

eradicate  the  evil  is  before  it  has  begun  to  spread  itself  ;  that 

the  revolt  of  Arius  was  at  first  a  spark  that  might  have  been 

extingoiahed,  but  which,  being  neglected,  had  set  fire  to  the 

world.     That  the  efforts  of  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague 

would  have  been  attended  with  similar  success,  if  they  had  not 

been  frustrated  in  the  .commencement  by  the  vigilance  of  the 

cooBcil  of  Constance.*^     These  sentiments  were  by  no  means 

agreeable  to  the  pontiff,  who,  so  far  frt>m  wishing  to  resort  to 

severity,  regretted  that  he  had  already  interfered  so  much  in 

the  bosiness,  and  made  himself  a  party  where  he  ought  to 

have  assumed  the  more  dignified  character  of  a  judge.*     The 

reoionslranees,  however,  of  the  prelates  and  universities  of 

Gennany,  added  to  those  of  the  Roman  clergy,  and,  above  all, 

the  excess  to  which  Luther  had  now  carried  his  oppoution, 

compeDed  him  at  length  to  have  recourse  to  decisive  measures; 

*  Sizpi,  lib.  ir.  ]».  II. 
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and  a  congregation  of  the  cardinals,  prelates,  theologians,  and 
canonists  was  summoned  at  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  deli- 
berating on  the  mode  in  which  his  condemnation  should  be 
announced. 

The  form  of  the  bull  by  which  Luther  and  his  doctrines  were 
to  be  condemned,  gave  rise  to  many  debates,  and  a  great 
variety  of  opinion  ;  and  the  authority  of  the  pontiff  was  neces- 
sary to  terminate  a  contest  between  the  cardinals  Fietro  Accolti 
and  Lorenzo  Pucci  the  datary,  each  of  whom  had  proposed  the 
form  of  the  bull,  and  were  earnest  in  defence  of  their  respectiTe 
opinions.  At  length  the  model  of  Accolti  was,  with  some 
variations,  adopted  ;  and  this  formidable  document,  which  has 
been  considered  as  the  final  separation  of  Luther  and  hu 
adherents  from  the  Roman  church,  and  as  the  foundation  of  the 
celebrated  council  of  Trent,  was  issued,  with  the  date  of  the 
fifteenth  day  of  June,  1520.* 

By  this  bull,  the  supreme  pontiff,  after  calling  upon  Christ  to 
arise  and  judge  his  own  cause,  and  upon  St.  Peter,  St.  Pad, 
and  all  the  host  of  saints,  to  intercede  for  the  peace  and  unity 
of  the  church,  selects  forty-one  articles  from  the  assertions  and 
writings  of  Luther,  as  heretical,  dangerous,  and  scandalous, 
offensiye  to  pious  ears,  contrary  to  Christian  charity,  the 
respect  due  to  the  Roman  church,  and  to  that  obedience  which 
is  the  sinew  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  He  then  proceeds  to 
condenm  them,  and  prohibits  every  person,  under  pain  of  ex- 
communication, from  advancing,  defending,  preaching,  or 
favouring  the  opinions  therein  contained.  He  also  condemns 
the  books  published  by  Luther,  as  containing  similar  assertions, 
and  directs  that  they  shall  be  sought  out,  and  publicly  burnt 
Proceeding  then  to  the  person  of  Luther,  the  pontiff  declares, 
that  he  has  omitted  no  effort  of  paternal  charity  to  reclaim  him 
from  his  errors,  that  he  has  invited  him  to  Rome,  offered  him 
a  safe-conduct,  and  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  his  journey, 
in  the  fiill  confidence  tluit  he  would,  on  his  arrival,  have 
acknowledged  his  errors,  and  have  discovered,  that  in  his  con* 
tempt  of  the  Roman  court,  and  his  accusations  against  the  holy 
pontiff,  he  had  been  misled  by  empty  and  malicious  reports. 
That  Luther  had,  notwithstanding  this  smnmons,  cbntuma- 

*  Supi,  Palkyidni,  cap.  zx.  p.  119. 
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doiisly  refused,  for  upwards  of  a  year,  to  appear  at  Rome ; 
that  he  still  persevered  in  his  refusal ;  and  that  adding  one 
offence  to  another,  he  had  rashly  dared  to  appeal  to  a  fiiture 
coniwily  in  defiance  of  the  constitutions  of  Pius  II.  and  Julius 
II. y  which  had  declared  all  such  appeals  heretical.  That  in 
oonaeqnence  of  these  reiterated  offences,  the  pope  might  justly 
hare  proceeded  to  his  condenmation,  hut  that  being  induced  by 
the  Toice  of  his  brethren,  and  imitating  the  clemency  of  the 
Omnipotent,  who  desireth  not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  he  had  for- 
gotten all  the  offences  hitherto  committed  by  Luther  against 
himself  and  the  holy  see,  had  determined  to  treat  him  with  the 
greatest  lenity,  and  to  endeavour,  by  mildness  alone,  to  recal  him 
to  a  sense  of  his  duty,  in  which  case  ho  was  still  willing  to  receive 
him,  like  the  repentant  prodigal,  into  the  bosom  of  the  chmrch. 
He  then  proceeds  to  exhort  Luther  and  his  adherents  to  main- 
tain the  peace  and  unity  of  the  church  of  Christ ;  prohibits 
them  from  preaching,  and  admonishes  them,  within  sixty  days, 
pabUcly  to  recant  their  errors,  and  commit  their  writings  to  die 
flames ;  otherwise  he  denounces  them  as  notorious  and  pertina- 
cioas  heretics ;  he  requires  all  Christian  princes  and  powers  to 
seize  upon  Luther  and  his  adherents,  and  send  them  to  Rome, 
or  at  least  to  expel  them  from  their  territories  ;  and  he  inter- 
dicte  erery  place  to  which  they  may  be  allowed  to  resort ;  and, 
lastly,  he  directs  that  this  buU  shall  be  read  through  all 
Christendom,  and  excommunicates  those  who  may  oppose  its 
publication.*** 

The  executicm  of  this  bull  was  intrusted  to  Eccius,  who  had 
repured  to  Rome  in  order  to  expedite  it,  and  having  accom- 
plished his  purpose,  hastened  with  it  to  Gennany,  as  a  trophy 
of  his  victory.  The  delegation  of  this  authority  to  an  avowed 
sad  personal  enemy  of  Luther,  was  not,  however,  calculated  to 
allay  the  resentment  of  that  fearless  reformer ;  and  has  been 
jostly  censured,  even  by  the  firmest  apologists  of  the  Roman 
court,  as  affording  a  pretext  to  Luther,  that  this  measure  was 
not  the  result  of  an  impartial  consideration  of  his  conduct,  bat 
of  the  odium  of  his  declared  and  inveterate  enemies.* 

On  the  publication  of  this  instrument  Leo  X.  addressed  a 
ktter  to  tlio  university  of  Wittemberg,  and  another  ta  the 

•  PSdkTiciiii,ci^zx.p.  119. 
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elector  Frederick,  in  the  latter  of  which,  taking  for  granted 
the  firm  attachment  of  the  elector  to  the  holy  church,  and  his 
enmity  to  the  efforts  of  that ' '  child  of  iniquity, ' '  Martin  Luther, 
he  commends  him  highly  for  services  which  he  had  certainlj 
never  rendered.'^  He  then  proceeds  to  acquaint  him,  that  all 
efforts  to  reclaim  Luther  having  proved  ineffectual,  he  had 
issued  a  decree  against  him,  of  which  he  had  transmitted  him 
ft  copy,  printed  at  Rome  ;  and  entreats  him  to  use  his  authority 
to  prev^  upon  Luther  to  recant  his  errors,  and  in  case  of  bis 
ohstinacy,  to  take  him  into  custody,  and  retain  his  person  under 
the  directions  of  the  holy  seo.  It  is,  however,  sufficientij 
apparent,  that  this  letter  was  rather  written  from  political 
motives,  to  justify  to  the  puhlic  the  ccmduet  of  the  Roman 
court,  than  with  any  expectation  of  influencing  the  elector  to 
take  a  hostile  part  against  Luther,  that  sovereign  having,  only 
a  few  months  hefore,  in  a  letter  written  to  Rome,  decidedly 
expressed  his  opinion,  '*  That,  if  instead  of  endeavouring  to 
convince  the  reformers  hy  arguments  and  authorities  from 
Scripture,  the  Roman  court  should  have  recourse  to  threats  and 
violence,  it  would  inevitably  occasion  tho  most  hitter  dissensions 
and  destructive  tumults  throughout  all  Germany."  The 
absence  of  the  elector,  who  was  at  the  imperial  court  when  the 
letter  of  Leo  X.  arrived  at  Wittemberg,  afforded  a  pretext  for 
the  university  to  suspend  the  executbu  of  the  bull  until  his 
return ;  but,  by  the  instigation  of  Eccius,  the  writings  of  Luther 
were  publicly  burnt  at  Cologne,  Louvain,  and  other  cities  of  the 
Netherlands  and  Germany. 

The  first  measure  adopted  by  Luther  in  opposition  to  the 
pontifical  decree,  was  to  renew  his  appeal  to  a  general  couneiJ. 
Ho  soon  afterwards  published  his  animadversions  upon  <A« 
execrable  Bull  of  Leo  X,*  in  which  he  in  his  turn  admonishes 
the  pope  and  his  cardinals  to  repent  of  their  errors,  and  to 
disavow  their  diabolical  blasphemies  and  impious  attempts ; 
threatening  them,  that  unless  they  speedily  comply  with  his 
remonstrances,  he  and  all  other  ChristiaBB  shall  regard  the 
court  of  Rome  as  the  seat  of  Antichrist,  possessed  by  Satan 
himself.  He  declares  that  he  is  prepared  in  defence  of  his 
opinions,  not  only  to  receive  with  joy  these  censures,  but  to 

•  *  Lntheri  Op.  toL  ii.  p.  286. 
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entreat  that  he  may  never  be  absolved  from  them,  or  be 
numbered  among  the  followers  of  the  Roman  church,  being 
rather  willing  to  gratif  j  their  sanguinary  tyranny  by  offering 
them  his  life  ;  that  if  they  still  persist  in  their  fury,  he  shall 
proceed  to  deliver  over  both  them  and  their  bull,  with  all  their 
decretals,  to  Satan,  that  by  the  destruetion  of  the  flesh,  their 
souls  may  be  liberated  in  the  coming  of  our  Lord.  These 
menaces  he  soon  afterwards  carried  into  effect,  as  far  as  lay 
in  his  power.  On  the  tenth  day  of  December,  1520,  he 
caused  a  kind  of  funeral  pile  to  be  erected  without  the  walls 
of  Wittemberg,  surrounded  by  scaffolds,  as  for  a  public 
q^ectacle,  and  when  the  places  thus  prepared  were  filled  by 
the  members  of  the  imiversity  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  city, 
Luther  made  his  appearance,  with  many  attendants,  bringing 
with  him  several  volumes,  contiuning  the  decretals  of  the  pop^s, 
the  constitutions  called  the  Eztravagants,  the  writings  of 
Eccius,  and  of  Emser,  another  of  his  antagonists,  and  finally 
a  copy  of  the  bull  of  Leo  X.  The  pile  being  then  set  on  fire, 
he  with  his  own  hands  committed  the  books  to  the  flames, 
exclaiming  at  the  same  time,  Because  ye  have  troxtbled  the  holy 
of  the  Lord,  ye  shall  he  burnt  vnth  eternal  fire,^  On  the 
following  day  he  mounted  the  pulpit,  and  admonished  his 
audience  to  be  upon  their  guard  against  papistical  decrees. 
"  The  conflagration  we  have  now  seen,*'  said  he,  *'  is  a  matter 
of  small  importance.  It  would  be  more  to  the  purpose  if  the 
pope  himself,  or  in  other  words,  the  papal  see,  were  also  burnt." 
The  example  of  Luther  at  Wittemberg  was  followed  by  his 
disciples  in  several  other  parts  of  Germany,  where  the  papal 
bulls  and  decretals  were  committed  to  tho  flames  with  public 
marks  of  indignation  and  contempt.  Such  were  the  ceremonies 
that  confirmed  the  separation  of  Luther  and  his  followers  from 
the  court  of  Rome.  A  just  representation  of  that  hostile  spirit 
which  has  subsisted  between  them  to  the  present  day ;  and 
which,  unfortunately  for  the  world,  has  not  always  been 
appeased  by  the  burning  of  heretical  works  on  the  one  hand, 
nor  of  papal  bulls  and  decretals  on  the  other.  *'^ 

This    irreconcilable    dissension  between  Luther  and  tho 
church  could  not  have  arisen  at  a  more  critical  juncture.     A 

•  Ltttheri  Op.  vol.  iL  p.  320.    PalUTiemi,  cap.  xsL  p.  126. 
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joung  and  powerful  monarch  had  just  been  seated  on  the 
imperial  throne,  and  the  part  which  he  might  take  in  this 
contest  might  either  overthrow  the  papal  authority  throughout 
the  central  provinces  of  Europe,  or  frustrate  the  efforts  of  the 
reformers  in  the  origin  of  their  midertaking.  Hence  the  eyes 
of  all  the  Christian  world  were  turned  towards  Charles  V.,  on 
whose  deeision  the  fate  of  the  Reformation  seemed  to  depend. 
Of  the  importance  of  this  decision,  Luther  and  the  pontiff  were 
equally  aware  ;  and  accordingly  they  neither  of  them  spared 
any  pains  that  might  secure  his  countenance  and  support.  In 
his  severe  reprehensions  of  the  bull  of  Leo  X.  Luther  had 
ah*eady  called  upon  Charles  V.  to  rise  up  and  oppose  himself 
to  the  kingdom  of  Antichrist.  He  also  addressed  a  book  in 
the  German  language  to  the  emperor  and  his  nobles,  in  which 
he  had  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  pope  had  no  authority 
over  the  imperial  throne,  nor  any  right  to  exercise  those  powers 
which  he  had  long  claimed  in  the  German  states  ;  and  eamestlj 
entreated  the  emperor  not  to  suffer  the  Roman  pontiff  to  take 
the  sword  from  his  hand  and  reign  uncontrolled  in  his  dominions.* 
Nor  was  Luther  without  a  powerful  friend  in  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  who,  on  account  of  his  magnanimity  in  refusing  the 
imperial  crown,  and  his  effectual  recommendation  of  Charles  V. 
to  that  high  dignity,  enjoyed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  favour 
and  confidence  of  that  sovereign.  The  elector  palatine,  Lewis, 
was  also  supposed  to  be  inclined  towards  the  opinions  of  Luther, 
which  had  now  made  such  a  progress  in  various  parts  of 
Germany,  as  decidedly  to  show  that  they  could  not  be  eradicated 
without  the  most  sanguinary  consequences.  On  this  important 
occasion  Luther  also  availed  himself  of  the  services  of  Ulric 
Hutten,  and  of  Erasmus,  the  latter  of  whom  laboured  with 
great  earnestness,  by  means  of  his  friends,  to  discover  the 
sentiments  of  Charles  Y.  with  respect  to  the  reformers  ;  which 
Luther  had,  however,  the  mortification  to  find  were  not 
favourable  to  his  cause. t 

The  efforts  of  Leo  X.  to  secure  the  favour  of  the  emperor, 
-and  induce  him  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  support  of  the 
Roman  church,  were  also  imremitting.}     On  the  election  of 

*  Seckendoff.  lib.  i.  mc.  zxxiv. 
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Charles  Y.  it  became  necessary  to  despatch  an  enYOj  from 
Rome-  to  congratulate  him  on  that  erent ;  for  which  purpose 
the  pontiff  selected  Marino  Oaraccioli,  then  an  apostolic  notary, 
and  who  afterwards,  in  the  pontificate  of  Paul  III.,  obtained 
the  rank  of  cardinal.  Conceiying,  however,  that  ^s  enyoy 
would  be  sufficiently  employed  in  watching  over  the  political 
interests  of  the  Roman  see,  and  that  the  business  of  the  Re- 
formation would  require  all  the  vigilance  of  an  active  and 
skilful  n^;otiator,  he  sent,  as  another  nuncio,  Girolamo  Ale- 
andro,  to  whomf  he  intrusted  the  important  task  of  exterminat- 
ing the  heretical  opinions  of  Luther  and  his  adherents.  Ale* 
andro  was  not  only  a  man  of  great  learning,  but  of  uncommon 
talents  and  activity,  and  being  warn4y  devoted  to  the  Roman 
see,  he  engaged  in  its  service  with  inconceivable  earnestness. 
On  his  arrival  in  Flanders,  where  the  emperor  yet  remained, 
he  obtained  his  permission  to  carry  into  effect  the  bull  of  Leo  X. 
throughout  his  patrimonial  dominions.  After  the  coronation 
of  Charles  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Aleandro  accompanied  him  to 
Cologne,  where  the  works  of  Luther  were  pubHcly  burnt,  as 
well  as  in  other  cities  of  Germany  ;  not,  however,  without  sooh 
an  opposition  in  some  places,  as  rendered  it  highly  dangerous 
to  those  who  undertook  the  office. 

Soon  after  his  coronation,  Charles  had  summoned  a  diet  of 
the  empire  to  meet  at  Nurembuig,  in  the  month  of  January, 
1521,  as  well  for  the  purpose  of  maldng  some  important  re- 
gulations as  to  the  German  confederacy,  as  for  taking  into 
consideration  the  state  of  religion  ;  but  on  account  of  the 
plague  appearing  at  that  place,  the  diet  assembled  at  Worms. 
As  the  resolutions  of  this  meeting  were  expected  to  be  decisive 
of  the  great  question  of  the  Reformation,  no  exertions  were 
spared  by  either  of  the  contending  parties  to  obtain  a  favour- 
able decision.  Besides  the  continual  efforts  of  Aleandro,  the 
cause  of  the  Roman  see  was  supported  by  many  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical electors  and  powerful  bfljt>ns  of  Germany,  who  endea- 
vomed  to  instigate  the  emperor  to  the  most  violent  measures;* 
they  were,  however,  firmly  opposed  by  the  electors  of  Saxony 
and  of  Bavaria,  and  by  many  of  the  inferior  nobility,  who  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  Luther,  and  who,  by  their  representa- 
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tions  as  to  the  extenBion  of  the  new  opinions  in  Grennany,  and 
die  number  and  resolution  of  their  adherents,  occasioned  great 
apprehensions  among  the  partisans  ot  the  Roman  see.  When 
the  discussion  on  the  state  of  the  church  was  opened,  Aleandro 
addressed  the  diet,  as  legate  of  the  pontiff,  and  in  a  speech  of 
three  hours,  in  which  he  is  acknowledged  to  have  acquitted 
himself  with  great  ability,  endeavoured  to  enforce  the  neces- 
sity of  speedy  and  effectual  measures.  In  the  course  of  this 
CH^tion  he  asserted,  that  the  opposition  of  Luther  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  pontiff  and  the  Roman  see,  but  was  directed  against 
the  most  sacred  dogmas  of  the  Christian  faith.  That  Luther 
had  denied  the  power  of  the  supreme  pontiff,  or  eren  of  a 
g^ieral  council,  to  decide  in  matters  of  doctrine,  without  which 
there  would  be  as  many  opinions  of  the  sense  of  Scripture  as 
there  were  readers.  That  by  impugning  the  doctrine  of  iree 
agency,  and  preaching  up  &at  of  a  colain  imcontroUable 
necessity,  a  door  was  opened  for  all  kinds  of  wickedness  and 
licentiousness,  as  it  would  be  thought  a  sufficient  excuse  to 
allege  that  such  crimes  were  inevitable.  Alter  discussing  these 
and  many  similar  topics,  he  concluded  wil^  observing,  that  the 
Roman  court  had  laboured  during  four  years,  without  effect, 
to  subdue  this  detestable  heresy,  and  that  nothing  now  remidned 
but  to  entreat  the  interference  of  the  emp^or.and  the  Gennanic 
states,  who  might,  by  an  imperial  edict,  expose  both  it  and  its 
fgoiiior  to  merited  execration  and  ecmtempt."^ 

Had  Luther  or  any  of  his  zealous  and  learned  adherents 
been  present  on  this  occasion,  to  have  replied  to  the  argu- 
ments, and  opposed  the  assertions  of  Aleandro,  to  have 
directed  the  attention  of  the  assembly  to  the  ambiti<«  and 
proud  assTunptions  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  and  expatiated  on 
the  abuses  of  the  papal  see  in  converting  the  religion  of  Ohrifit 
into  an  engine  of  rapine  and  a  source  of  gfun,  it  is  probaUe 
ihat  the  effect  produced  by  this  harangue  might  have  been  in 
a  great  degree  obviated  ;  but  as  the  assertions  and  reasonings 
of  Aleandro  remained  unanswered,  they  produced  a  visible 
impression  on  ihe  diet,  which  was  now  ready  to  adopt  the  most 
violent  proceedings  against  the  a<&erent«  of  the  new  opinions,  t 

*  The  harangue  of  Aleandro  is  given  entire  by  PbUavicini,  from  docnments 
preienred  in  the  archive!  of  the  Vatican.     CondL  di  Trento,  lib.  zxy.  p.  142. 
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The  eljBctor  of  Saxony,  whilst  he  appeared  to  agree  with  the 
rest  of  the  aasemUy  as  to  the  e^gpedieney  of  coercive  measures, 
•obsenred,  however,  that  in  this  instance  they  were  abont  to 
decide  not  only  on  points  of  doctrine,  but  against  Luther  in- 
dividually, who  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  author  of  them. 
That  this  was  a  question  of  fact,  which  ought  to  be  ascer- 
tained ;  for  which  purpose  he  ought  to  be  called  upon  to  appear 
before  the  diet,  and  to  declare  whether  he  had  or  had  not 
taught  those  ojwaiens  which  were  said  to  be  found  in  his  books. 
This  proposition  was  extremely  vexatious  to  Aleandro,  who,  as 
well  from  the  result  of  his  own  judgment,  as  by  particular  in- 
stnietions  from  Rome,  had  avoided  all  opportunities  of  entering 
into  disputations  with  the  reformers,  and  who  was  apprehensive 
that  the  well-known  eloquence  and  resolution  of  Luther  would 
e€ace  the  Impression  which  he  had  already  made  upon  the 
assembly.  The  emperor,  however,  was  inclined  to  favour  the 
proposal  of  the  elector,  observing,  that  it  might  otherwise  be 
pretended  that  Luther  had  been  condemned  unheard  ;  but,  in 
order  to  appease  the  legate,  he  consented  that  the  only  ques- 
tion to  be  proposed  to  Luther  should  be,  whether  he  would 
retract  the  errors  which  he  had  published  in  his  writings.^  On 
the  sixth  day  of  March  the  emperor  despatched  his  messenger, 
Graspar  Sturmius,  with  letters  addressed  to  Luther,  in  terms 
sufficiently  respectfid,t  and  accompanied  them  by  an  imperial 
safe-conduct,  which  was  confirmed  by -the  princes  through  whose 
territories  it  was  necessary  that  Luther  should  pass. 

On  receiving  the  imperial  mandate,  Luther  lost  no  time  in 
pi^paring  for  his  journey.  To  the  remonstrances  of  his  friends, 
who  endeavoured  to  deter  him  from  this  expedition  by  remind- 
ing him  of  the  examples  of  John  Huss  and  Jerome  c^  Prague, 
who,  by  the  shameless  violation  of  a  similar  passport,  were 
betrayed  to  their  destruction,  he  firmly  replied,  that  if  there 
were  as  many  devils  at  Worms  as  there  were  tiles  on  the  houses, 
he  would  not  be  deterred  from  his  purpose.  He  arrived  at 
Worms  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  April.  On  his  journey  he  was 
accompanied  by  his  zealous  adherent  Amsdorff  and  several 
•other  friends,  and  preceded  by  the  imperial  messenger  in  his 
official  habit. *^  On  passing  through  Effort  he  was  met  by 
the  inhabitants,  and  honourably  received.     By  the  connivance 

*  Seckendorl  lib.  i.p.  ]5C.  «V  I^th*  Qp*  torn.  iL  p.  412. 
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of  ihe  moBBenger,  who  had  ordeni  to  prorent  his  preaching  on 
the  jonrnej,  Luther  harangi^  the  populace  in  this  city  and 
other  pkce9.  The  paputs,  as  they  now  began  to  be  called, 
haying  flattered  themselTes  with  the  expectation  that  he  would 
haye  refused  to  make  his  appearance  at  Worms,  and  thereby 
haye  afforded  a  sufiBcient  pretext  for  his  condemnation,  were 
alanned  and  mortified  at  his  approach  with  so  respectable  a 
retinue«^  On  his  arriyal  at  that  city  he  was  surrounded  by  up- 
wards of  two  thousand  persons,  many  of  them  attached  to  lus 
opinions,  and  all  of  them  desirous  of  seeing  a  man  who  had 
rendered  himself  so  famous  throughout  Europe. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day,  Luther  was  introduced 
to  the  diet,  by  the  marshal  count  Pappenheim,  who  infonned 
him  that  he  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  address  the  assembly,  but 
was  merely  expected  to  reply  to  the  questions  which  might  be 
proposed  to  him.  The  person  appointed  to  interrogate  him 
was  John  ab  Eyk,  or  Eccius,  not  his  ayowed  adyersaiy,  but 
another  person  of  the  same  name,  chancellor  or  official  to  the 
archbishop  of  Treyes.  The  first  question  proposed  to  Luther 
was,  whether  he  acknowledged  himself  to  be  the  author  of  the 
books  published  in  his  name.  The  second,  whether  he  waa 
ready  to  retract  what  had  been  condemned  in  those  books.  To 
the  first  question  he  answered,  after  hearing  the  titles  of  the 
books  read,  that  he  was  the  author  of  them,  and  should  neyer 
deny  them.  But  in  reply  to  the  second,  he  d>Beryed,  that  as  it 
was  a  question  concerning  fkith  and  the  salyation  of  souls,  and 
as  it  inyolved  the  divine  word,  than  which  nothing  is  greater  in 
heaven  or  on  earth,  it  would  be  rash  and  dangerous  in  him  to 
give  an  unpremeditated  answer,  which  might  either  fall  short  of 
the  dignity  of  his  cause,  or  exceed  the  bounds  of  truth  ;  and 
might  subject  him  to  the  sentence  pronounced  by  Christ,  Who- 
soever shall  deny  me  before  men,  him  voiU  I  deny  before  my 
Father  who  is  in  heaven.  He  therefore  entreated  that  he  might 
be  allowed  time  to  deliberate,  so  that  he  might  answer  without 
injury  to  the  divine  word,  or'  danger  to  his  own  soul.  The 
emperor,  having  advised  with  the  members  of  the  diet,  com- 
plied with  his  request,  and  directed  that  he  should  appear 
again  on  the  foUowing  day  to  deliver  his  final  answer,  which  he 
was  informed  would  not  be  allowed  to  be  in  writing."^ 

*  These  particulan  arc  given  by  Luther  himself,  Op.  vol.  ii.  p.  412. 
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On  diis  fint  intenriew,  some  circiimBianoes  oocorred  which 
deaenre  particular  notice.  Whilst  Lniher  was  passing  to  the 
aaaemblj,  he  was  surrounded  with  immense  crowds,  and  eren 
the  rooft  of  the  houses  were  almost  covered  with  spectators. 
Among  these,  and  eren  when  he  stood  in  the  presence  of  the 
diet,  lie  had  the  satisfaction  to  hear  frequent  exhortations  ad- 
dzeaaed  to  him  to  keep  np  his  courage,  to  act  like  a  man, 
accompanied  with  passages  from  Scripture,  Not  to  fear  those 
wko  can  JaU  ike  body  onZy,  hU  to  feofr  Him  who  can  cast  both 
hodff  and  mnd  into  heU,  And  asain,  When  ye  shall  stand 
before  kings,  think  not  how  you  shall  speak ;  for  it  shall  be 
giem  to  you  in  that  same  hour.  His  adversaries  were,  how- 
erer,  gratified  to  find,  that  instead  of  replying,  he  had  thought 
it  aeeessaiy  to  ask  time  to  deliberate ;  and  the  apologists  of 
the  Roman  see  have  affected  to  consider  it  as  a  proof  that 
he  possessed  no  portion  of  the  Divine  Spirit ;  otherwise 
he  would  not,  by  his  deUy,  have  given  rise  to  a  doubt 
whether  he  meant  to  retract  his  opinions*  We  are  also  in- 
formed, that  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  fell  so  hx  short  ot 
what  was  expected  from  him,  that  the  emperor  said,  "  This 
man  wiU  certainly  nscer  induce  me  to  become  a  heretic,^^^ 
To  observations  of  this  kind  the  friends  of  Luther  might  have 
replied,  that  the  prohibition  imposed  upon  him  before  the 
assembly,  prevented  him  from  entering  into  a  general  vindica- 
tion either  of  his  opinions  or  lus  conduct.  That  with  respect 
to  his  having  exhibited  no  symptoms  of  Divine  inspiration,  he 
had  never  asserted  any  pretensions  to  such  an  endowment ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  had  represented  himself  as  a  fallible  mor- 
tal ;  anxious  only  to  dischiurge  Ifis  duty,  and  to  consult  the 
■sfety  of  his  own  soul.  And  that,  as  to  the  remark  of  the 
emperor,  if  in  fact  such  an  assertion  escaped  him,  it  proved  no 
more  than  that  he  had  been  already  prejudiced  against  Luiher ; 
and  that  by  a  youthful  impatience  which  he  ought  to  have 
restrained,  he  had  already  anticipated  his  condenfnation. 

On  the  following  day,  Luther  again  appeared  before  the 
diet,  and  being  called  upon  to  answer  whether  he  meant  to 
retract  the  opinions  asserted  in  his  writings,  in  reply,  he  first 
observed,  that  these  writings  were  of  different  kinds  and  on 

*  Mlarie.  UK  t.  o^*  xril  p.  160. 
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diiereiii  mri^ecte.  That  Bome  retatod  oidy  to  it&  iMtflealion 
of  piety  mui  niMilit j,  wtiidi  Us  eneniei  most  ^onfeaB  to  be 
iBnocent  and  evea  vselbl ;  mi  tint  ke  eovid  mA  Aenfoie 
letreot  tiieae  ndtlMiit  condemmiig  iiviiai  Mh  his  Mends  and 
his  foGi  wmtBi  equally  apfrofe.  f%flt  «tWn  w«m  wiiitea 
against  the  papacy  end  the  doctrinee  of -^  papiite,  ^Hiieh  had 
been  so  genendfy  eomplamed  of,  partieniarly  in  <S«many,  and 
by  which  the  oonsoienoes  of  liie  fntfalid  had  been  so  long 
ensnared  and  tormented.  That  he  ooaid  not  retract  these 
writings  without  adSng  new  strength,  to  the  oauee  of  'Manny, 
sanctioning  and  peipetoating  tiiat  ini|ii0ty  whiofa  he  had 
hitherto  so  firmly  opposed,  and  betraying  1^  eanse  winch  he 
had  undertaken  to  defend.  Tfaatt  among  his  wrrtingB  there 
was  a  third  kind,  in  whidi  he  had  inreiglited  i^inst  tfaoae  ^^ 
had  undertaken  to  defend  the  tyranny  «f  R4Mne,  and  attacked 
his  own  opinions,  in  which  he  confessed  that  he  had  been  more 
aerere  than  became  his  rei^on  and  ppcfeision.  That,  how- 
erer,  he  did  not  conaider  himself  aa  a  eaiat,  but  as  a  man 
fiable  to  error,  and  liiat  he  coold  only  say,  m  the  words  rf 
Jesus  Christ,  If  I  have  spoken  ewSL,  bear  lotfnesff  o/l^  «9^ 
That  he  was  at  all  times  ready  to  defend  his  opinions,  and 
equally  ready  to  retract  any  of  them  which  might  be  pro^ 
from  reaaon  and  Scripture,  and  not  from  authority,  to  bo 
erroneous ;  and  would  even,  in  such  «ase,  be  the  first  to 
commit  his  own  books  to  the  flames.  That  with  respect  to  the 
dissensions  which  it  had  been  said  would  be  occasioned  in  tlie 
worid  by  his  doctrines,  it  was  of  all  things  the  most  pleasant 
to  him  to  see  dissensions  arise  on  account  of  the  word  of  God. 
That  such  dissensiona  were  meident  to  its  very  nature,  oourse. 
and  purpose,  as  was  said  by  our  Saviour,  /  come  not  to  Bend 
peace  among  you,  hU  a  suxyrd.  He  then  with  great  dignity 
and  ^rmness,  admonished  the  young  emperor  to  be  caucus  in 
the  commencement  of  his  authority,  not  to  give  occanon  to 
those  calamities  which  might  arise  from  the  condenmadon  of 
the  word  of  God,  and  cited  the  examjde  of  Pharaoh,  and  of  the 
kings  of  Israel,  who  had  incurred  the  greatest  dangers  when 
they  had  been  surrounded  by  their  oounseUors,  and  employed, 
as  they  supposed',  in  the  establishment  and  pacification  of  ^eir 
dominions.  When  Luther  had  finished,  the  orator  of  the 
assembly  observed,  in  tenns  of  reprehension^  that  he  had  not 
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mnrared  to  the  popaae;  ifaat  ithat  had  been  defined  tmdttm* 
danned  by  the  conDcnl  ought  set  to  be  cdUed  in  quetlion,  aoid 
that  he  must  tbenefeie  give  a  ennple  amd  uneqmyoeal  aiimrer« 
whether  be  woidd  retzsot  er  not ;  Lmdier  repHed  in  Lulbi,  in 
idiifih  kngoage  he  bed  hefoie  epoben,  in  theee  tera» : — 

**  Sinee  year  mejestj,  and  the  nveneigne  now  preaenty 
itfure  e  abnple  eunmi,  I  ihidl  weplj  thns,  witbont  evraon* 
md  withent  TebcBMuae.  Uniess  I  be  oenrineed,  by  tbe  teatn 
nooy  of  Scriptore,  or  by  evident  leeson,  (lor  I  cannot  rely  on 
the  authority  ef  .the  pepe  and  oovneile  alone,  linoe  it  appeaia 
thai  they  baye  fre^pMntly  evred,  and  eontradiated  eaoh  other,) 
CDd  ndesB  my  eomeifeo  be  subdued  by  thye  word  of  God,  I 
neither  can  nor  viU  retraet  axiytfaittg;  seeing  that  to  aot 
egeiast  my  own  conaeience  ie  neidier  safe  nor  honest"  After 
vhidi  he  added  in  Ida  native  C^erman,  **  Hare  I  take  my 
stand ;  lean  do  no  other  ,*  Qod  he  my  Aeip  /    Amen,^* 

The  orator  made  anoflier  efibrt  to  induce  him  to  relax  ftom 
1b8  detenninstien,  but  to  no  porpoee ;  and  nigbt  approacliing» 
the  asBemUy  separated ;  sevenl  of  the  Spaniaords  who  attended 
the  emperor  iumng  expressed  their  disapprobation  of  Lutber  by 
hiBflesaad  groans.* 

Sttcfa  was  the  result  of  tins  memoimble  interview,  which  eaok 
of  the  adverse  parties  seem  to  have  considered  as  a  cause  of 
triomph  and  eznltation*  The  Romish  historiaiiH  assert  that  1^ 
eondaet  of  Lather  en  iioB  oooasion  diminished  hie  credit^  and 
greatly  disappointed  the  expectations  which  had  been  formed  of 
lum;  whikt  ms  apelo^ts  represent  it  as  highly  to  be  com- 
BBended,  end  in  every  respect  worthy  of  his  oharaeter.  Nor  can 
it  he  denied,  that  when  tbe  aenteness  of  bis  interrogator  oom- 
pelled  htm  either  to  assert  or  to  retract  tbe  doctrines  which  be 
had  maintained,  be  rose  to  the  height  of  his  great  task  wUb 
that  inflexible  intrepidity,  which  was  the  oharaoteristic  featore 
of  his  mind.  Of  the  theological  tenets  so  earnestly  inculcated 
by  Luther,  different  opinions  will  be  entertained ;  and  whilst 
nme  approve,  and  some  oondemn  tbem,  there  are,  perhaps* 
others  who  consider  many  of  them  as  uoimportant,  and  founded 
merely  on  sehdastic  and  artificial  distinctions  ;*^  as  equivocal* 
firom  the  uncertainty  of  their  effects  on  the  life  and  conduct  of 

*  livtheri  Op.  yh  ii.  p.  412,  etteq, 
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those  who  embrace  them ;  or  as  muntelligihle»  being  totally 
beyond  the  limits  and  comprehension  of  human  reason ;  but  all 
parties  must  unite  in  admiring  and  renerating  the  man,  who, 
undaunted  and  alone,,  could  stand  before  such  an  assembly,  and 
Tindioate,  with  unshaken  courage,  what  he  conceived  to  be  the 
cause  of  religion,  of  liberty,  and  of  truth ;  fearless  of  any 
reproaches  but  those  of  his  own  conscience,  or  of  any  disap- 
probation but  that  of  his  God.  This  transaction  may,  indeed, 
be  esteemed  as  the  most  remarkable  and  the  most  honourable 
incident  in  the  life  of  that  great  reformer  ;  by  which  his  inte- 
grity and  his  sincerity  were  put  to  the  test,  no  less  than  his 
talents  and  his  resolution.  That  he  considered  it  as  a  proof  of 
uncommon  fortitude,  appears  from  the  language  in  which  he 
adverted  to  it  a  short  time  before  his  death :  ''  Thus"  said  he, 
'*  €hd  gives  us  fortitude  for  the  oeeasion ;  but  I  doubt  whether 
I  should  nowjmd  myself  equal  to  such  a  task," 

At  the  meeting  of  the  diet  on  the  following  day  the  emperor 
produced  a  paper,  written  with  his  own  hand,  which  he  read  to 
the  assembly ;  and  which  contained  a  concise  statement  of  his 
sentiments  on  the  opinions  and  conduct  of  Luther  and  his  fol- 
lowers.* Of  this  paper  he  sent  a  copy  to  his  ambassador  at 
Rome,  to  be  commimicated  to  the  pontLQT,  who  directed  it  to  he 
read  in  full  consistory,  and  immediately  dismissed  a  brief  to 
return  his  acknowledgments  for  it ;  at  the  close  of  which,  with 
a  condescension  unusual  in  the  supreme  pontiff  in  this  mode  of 
address,  he  added  several  lines  written  with  his  own  hand.! 
The  emperor's  Polizza,  or  address  to  the  assembly,  was  to  the 
following  effect :  That  the  assembly  well  knew  that  he  derived 
his  origin  from  the  most  Christian  emperors,  from  the  cathohc 
kings  of  Spain,  the  archdukes  of  Austria,  and  the  dukes  of 
Burgundy  ;  all  of  whom  had  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
obedience  to  the  Roman  see  and  the  supreme  pontiff,  and  had 
been  the  protectors  and  defenders  of  the  catholic  faith.  That  it 
now  became  his  duty,  as  the  successor  of  such  ancestors,  to 
imitate  their  example,  and  to  maintain  and  confirm  the  decrees 
of  the  council  of  Constance,  and  of  the  other  councils  of  the 
church.  That  an  individual  friar,  misled  by  his  own  opinio^*' 
had  now,  however,  ventured  to  overturn  the  deciuons  of  s^ 

*  LettwediprindpifToLLp*  92.  f  Sod.  Ep.  Pont  p.  76. 
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Christeiidom ;  whieh,  if  his  notions  were  true,  must  hiiherto 
hare  been  erroneonB.  But  tbat  as  sucli  assertions  were  most 
£dae  and  dangerous,  lie  had  resolyed  to  deyote  his  dominions, 
his  empire,  his  nobles,  his  friends,  his  body,  and  his  soul  too, 
if  neoessaiy,  in  order  to  prevent  the  further  progress  of  this 
disorder.  That  after  haying  heard  the  obstinate  replies  giyen 
bj  Lnther  on  the  preceding  day,  he  lamented  that  he  had  so 
Imig  hesitated  in  fulminating  a  process  against  him  and  his  doc- 
trines ;  and  had  now  adopted  the  resolution  not  to  hear  him 
again,  but  to  direct  that  he  should  quit  the  court,  according  to 
the  tenor  of  his  passport,  the  conditions  of  which  he  should  be 
boond  strictly  to  fulfil,  and  not  to  endeayour  by  preaching, 
writing,  or  in  any  other  manner,  to  excite  popular  commotions. 
That  fbr  his  own  part  he  was  resolved  to  proceed  against  Luther 
as  an  avowed  heretic ;  and  he  called  upon  the  assembly,  as 
good  and  faithful  Christians,  to  unite  with  him,  as  they  had 
promised  to  do,  in  the  measures  necessary  on  this  occasion.*** 

Notwithstanding  this  decisive  declaration  of  the  sentiments 
of  the  young  emperor,  the  assembly  were  not  unanimously  dis- 
posed to  concur,  in  such  hasty  and  violent  proceedings.*^  Even 
the  adversaries  of  Luther,  intimidated  by  the  rapid  increase  of 
hia  opinions,  and  by  reports  of  a  league  of  four  hundred  Ger- 
man nobles,  who  were  said  to  be  ready  to  take  up  arms  in  his 
behalf,  were  inclined  rather  to  afford  him  a  further  hearing 
tiian  to  brave  the  consequences  of  an  open  hostility.  His 
friends  also  interposed  their  good  offices,  and  perhaps  the 
assembly  in  general  might  consider  the  decision  of  the  emperor, 
wbich  was  made  before  the  members  present  had  deliberated  on 
the  subject,  as  at  least  hasty  and  premature,  if  not  an  infinnge- 
ment  on  their  privileges.  From  these  and  similar  causes,  all 
parties  united  in  requesting  the  emperor  to  allow  Luther  another 
hearing,  alleging,  that  if  he  persevered  in  his  heresy,  he  would 
aflbrd  a  still  better  reason  for  the  proceedings  intended  to  be 
adopted  against  him ;  and  although  Charles  still  refused  to 
grant  this  request  in  public,  yet  he  consented  to  give  him  per- 
misnon  to  remain  at  Worms  three  days  longer,  during  which 
time  any  of  the  members  of  the  diet  might  use  their  endeavours 
to  prevul  upon  him  to  retract  his  errorSb 

In  consequence  of  this  resolution,  the  aiohbishop  of  Treves, 
de  Ghriffelan,  undertook  the  office  of  mediator  between 
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Lntto  and  the  diei«  £Mr  which  purpose  B»  hadi  Mveral  intomewa 
wUh  hisk  ;  &i  vUok  th*  good  ati^biihap  condusted  himself  witb 
Bush  aiaderatioa  aad  kindnesB  ioiwMrdb  Lujdiflr,  and  made  sadb 
caBCOflMsiis  aad  pfoposUkma  oil  &•  pait  of  the  dmrdi,  afi 
groatlj  diayloaoed  the  papal  nimeb  Aleandro^  without,  however, 
offideting  any  alteration  ia  the  deterauBation  wfaich  Luther  had 
adopted,  to  abido  by  tiie  coneequenen  of  his  own  coadnct 
Thiwe  ceufercMaea^  by  the  aaeeat  o£  the  die*,  were  eoBtiinied 
foe  two  days  longer ;  hut,  although  Lntiaer  afpeara  to  have  been 
aeneiUo  <^  the  knity  and  gpood  intentioiio  of  the  arebhiahiip^  to 
whom  he  oddresaed  himaelf  iu  the  most  leapectful  and  friendly 
teraui,  yet,  in  sudti  a  oause,  he  was  no  less  en  hns  guard  against 
the  inilaence  <tf  gentleness  and  penoasiony.  tbaa  he  had  before 
been  against  sM  the  tenrors  of  authority.  Being  at  lei^th  asked 
hy  the  arehbiBhop  whe&er  he  could  lumself  suggest  any  expe- 
dient which  might  tend  to  restore  the  pubKc  foiet,  he  repHed 
in  the  w<»ds  of  Ganaliel»  ff  M$  imdertakmg  be  the  worfc  of 
wmn^  U  wUl  he  owriktman  ;  htUtfaf  Ged^yeeatmot&foertkrtw 
it,*  The  result  of  tibos  interriew  bwg  made  known  to  the 
emperor,  Luther  was  (»rdered  to  leave  iha  eil^,  and  not  to  be 
found  within  the  imperial  dominiona  sfter  (lie  expiration  oi 
twenty  daya.  There  were  not  wanting  on  this  oecaaaon^  soine 
who  suggested  to  the  en^veror,  that  notwi^tstaniCng  his  solemn, 
pas^iort,  he  ought  not  to  |^er  so  notoorions  a  heretic  to  escape  ;t 
hut,  beaides  Uko  disgrace  which  this  would  h&Te  brought  both 
upon  him  and  the  assembly,  and  the  rcluetanoe  of  t^  empcnr 
toi  stain  the  eommeneemeiife  of  hia  rdgn  by  an  aet  of  treaoheiy, 
it  is  probable  that  anda  &  neeenve  would  hanw  ecoaaioiiBd  com- 
motions which  would  noteaeSy  have  boeft  a^ycd.  Luliier  there* 
fare  left  the  city  on  the  tw«ity-axtfi  day  of  April,  aocompamed 
by  the  imperial  herald ;  and  being  met  at  the  gate  hy  &  huge 
body  of  hia  fiiends»  proceeded  on  his  jonniey  to  Witfcemberg. 

After  the  d^artura  of  Luther,  ^e  poeitifieal  legates  exerted 
aQ  their  influence  to  obtain  a  decree  of  the  diet  Sfgainst  him ; 
but  notwithstamhng  their  efEorts^  this  wna  not  aoaompliahed 
until  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  May.  By  this  doeumeat,  whiefa 
reeemldes  a  papal  bull  rather  tham  a  great  national  act,  and 
which  represents  Luthei:asl4<  dsvU  an  the  s&tMameeof  iBtnaHf 

•Liit1uOp»vol.ii..p.4l6.    Seckead.  liU  i.  tSaqpi»')i2).i 
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Ae  diress  ef  «  inonft,^  all  tlie  subjects  of  ihe  empire  are 
w^uired  to  aeixe  upon  Inm  and  his  adiierents,  to  destroy  their 
fiupeily,  and  to  bam  their  hooks  and  writings ;  and  all  printers 
are  proliihited  frem  puUishing  tiieir  works  without  tBe  appro- 
batm  ef  the  odKnarj.  In  the  mean  time  Lnther  had  fbnnd  a 
flheher  against  the  approaching  storm.  As  he  was  passing 
tiinNigfa  a  wood  near  AHenstein,  on  his  return  to  V^ttemberg, 
vidi  only  a  ibw  attiendants,  he  was  seized  upon  by  seyeral  per- 
mu  em|4eyed  by  ^e  elector  of  Saxony  for  that  purpose,  and 
earned  to  the  castle  of  Wartburg,  where  he  remained  in  great 
privaey  during  the  remainder  of  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.  At 
lUs  place,  which  be  called  his  'PaXmoSy  he  devoted  himself  to 
iliii(y,  md  composed  seteml  of  his  theological  tracts.  He  had 
already,  however,  sown  the  seeds,  which  grew  equally  well  in 
Ida  absence  as  in  his  presence,  and  which,  notwithstanding  the 
■lonB  excited  by  the  apostolic  nuncios,  soon  spread  such  Tigorous 
loots  as  defied  all  the  efibrts  of  the  papal  see  to  destroy  them. 

Nor  were  the  sew  opinions  con&ied  to  the  limits  of  Ger-* 
ma&y.  Withm  the  space  of  four  years  they  had  extended 
Aeaiselvee  from  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  to  France,  and  to 
Bngland  ;  having'  in  idl  places  attracted  the  notice,  and  ob- 
tained the  apprcHMition,  of  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants. 
6«ok  was  the  reception  they  met  with  in  this  country,  that 
Bflwy  TllLy  who  had,  m  his  youth,  devoted  some  portion  of 
kin  time  te  ecclesiastical  and  scholastic  studies,  not  only 
attempled  ie  cemiteract  their  effects  by  severe  restrictions,  but 
emdsseended  ta  enter  the  lists  of  controversy  with  Luther,  in 
hb  vell-]bi0wii  work,  written  in  Latin,  and  entitled,  ''A  Yin* 
diealiooef  the  Sevctt  Sacraments."*''  This  work  Henry  dedi- 
cated to  Leo  X.,  and  transmitted  a  copy  to  Rome  with  the 
fcUawii^  distich : — 

*'  Anglorum  R«x  Henricm»  Leo  D«ciaie,  mittit 
Hoe  opii%  et  fidei  testem  et  AmicUun.*' 

it  waa  prtsonted  to  the  pontiff  in  fiill  .consistory,  by  the 
aaibaaaador  of  the  king,  who  made  a  long  and  pompous  oration  ; 
to  which  the  pope  replied  in  a  concise  and  suitable  manner.^ 
The  satisfaction  which  Leo  derived  from  this  circumstance,  at 
a  time  when  13m  aapremacy  of  ^e  holy  see  was  in  such  im- 
minent danger,  ma  j  be  judged  of  by  the  desire  which  he  showed 
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to  ezpresfl  to  the  king  bis  approbation  of  ibe  part  be  bad  taken. 
After  returning  btm  ample  thanks,  and  granting  an  indulgence 
to  everj  person  who  should  peruse  the  book,  be  resoWed  to 
confer  vpon  him  some  distinguishing  mark  of  the  pontifical 
faTour,  and  accordingly  proposed  in  the  cowdstory  to  honour 
him  with  the  title  of  Defender  of  ike  Fakk,  This  prapo- 
sition  gave  rise,  howerer,  to  more  deliberation,  and  occasioned 
greater  difficulty  in  the  sacred  college  than  perhaps  the  pope 
bad  foreseen.  Several  of  the  cardinals  suggested  other  titles, 
and  it  was  for  a  long  time  debated  wheSier,  instead  of  the 
appellation  of  defender  of  the  faith,  the  soyereigns  of  England 
should  not,  in  all  future  times,  be  denominated  ike  Apostolic, 
the  Orthodox,  the  Faithful,  or,  the  Angdic.^  The  proposition 
of  the  pope,  who  had  been  preyiously  informed  of  the  senti- 
ments of  Wolsey  on  this  subject,  at  length,  bowerer,  preyailed, 
and  a  buU  was  accordingly  issued,  conferring  this  title  on 
Henry  and  bis  posterity :  t  a  title  retained  by  bu  successors  to 
the  present  day,  notwithstanding  their  separation  from  the 
Roman  Church ;  which  has  giyen  occasion  to  some  orthodox 
writers  to  remark,  that  the  kings  of  this  country  should  either 
maintain  that  course  of  conduct  in  reward  for  which  the  dis- 
tinction was  conferred,  or  relinquish  the  tide.  % 

That  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  in  particular,  a  marked 
dissatisfaction  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Roman  court,  and 
an  increasing  latitude  of  discussion  and  inquiry,  bad  prepared 
the  way  for  the  success  of  Luther,  may  sufficiently  appear  from 
circumstances  which  occurred  about  the  same  time  in  other 
parts  of  Europe.  Even  in  the  year  1516,  and  before  Luther 
had  published  his  celebrated  propositions  at  Wittemberg,  TJlric 
Zuinglius,  an  ecclesiastic  of  Zurich,  bad  boldly  opposed  himself 
to  the  assumptions  of  the  Roman  church,  and  engaged  in  a 
system  of  reform,  which  he  carried  on  with  a  degree  of  ability 
and  resolution  not  inferior  to  that  of  Luther  himself.  The 
promulgation  of  indulgences  in  the  Swiss  cantons,  by  tiie 
agency  of  a  friar  named  Sansone,  or  Samson,  affi>rded  him 
new  grounds  of  reprehension,  of  which  be  did  not  £ul  success- 
fbUy  to  avail  himself ;  and  a  controversy  was  maintained  be- 


•  PallaTie.  Concil.  dl  Tronto,  lib.  ii.  cap.  i.  mc.  viiL  p.  1 77. 
t  Ft(i«App.No.  X.  t  Seckend.  Uk  i.  p.  183w 
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Iwoen  the  papists  and  the  refonners  in  the  Helretic  states, 
which  resemhled,  both  in  its  yehemence  and  its  conseqnences, 
that  between  Lather  and  Tetzel  in  Gennany.*    As  the  oppo- 
sition  of  Zuinglios  had  arisen  withoat  any  communication  with 
Luther,  so  the  doctrines  which  he  asserted  were  not  always  in 
conformity  with  those  advanced  by  the  Gennan  reformer,  and 
on  some  important  points  were  directly  contrary  to  them.     In 
truth,  the  opposition  of  Zuinglius  to  the  papal  see  was  carried 
to  a  greater  extent  than  that  of  Lather,  who  still  retained 
some  of  the  most  mysterious  dogmas  of  the  Roman  church, 
whilst  it  was  the  ayowed  object  of  the  Helvetio  reformer  to 
direst  religion  of  all  abstruse  doctrines  and  superstitious  opi- 
nions, and  to  establish  a  pure  and  simple  mode  of  worship.    In 
consequence  of  this  dirersity,  a  dispute  arose,  which  was  carried 
on  with  great  warmth,  and  which  principally  turned  on  the 
question  respecting  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist, 
which  was  firmly  asserted  by  Luther,  but  not  assented  to  by 
Zuinglius,  who  regarded  the  bread  and  wine  used  in  that 
sacrament  as  types  or  symbols  only  of  the  bodv  and  blood  of 
Chrisf*     On  this  subject  a  conference  was  hM  between  the 
two  reformers  at  Marpurg,  in  which  Zuinglius  was  accompanied 
bj  CBcolampadius  and  Bucer ;  and  Luther  by  Philip  Melanc- 
tfaon,  and  others  of  his  friends.     Both  parties  appealed  with 
confidence  to  the  authority  of  Scripture  for  the  truth  of  their 
opinions,  and  both  discovered  that  an  appeal  to  those  sacred 
writings  wiU  not  always  terminate  a  dispute.     Perseyering 
in  hiB  original  intention  of  restoring  the  Christian  religion  to 
its  primitiye  simplicity,  Zuinglius  became  the  founder  of  that 
which  is  denominated,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Lutheran,  the 
Reformed  Church.     To  this  great  undertaking  he  deyoted  not 
only  his  learning  and  his  abilities,  but  also  his  life,  haying,  in 
the  year  1530,  fallen  in  battle  in  defending  the  cause  of  the 
reformers  against  the  adherents  of  the  Roman  church  ;t  leay- 
in^   behind  him  an  example  not  only  of  heroic  firmness  in 
maintaining  his  own  opinions,  but,  what  is  far  more  extiraordi- 
nnry,  of  enlightened  toleration  to  all  those  who  might  cou- 
scieiktiottsly  differ  from  him  in  matters  of  faith.  *'* 

•  Moahdm*!  EedetiatU  Hitt.  toI.  ii.  p.  190,  Ac 

t  Moilieim,  ii.  p.  1 92.    Planta*!  HelTetie  Confed.  IL  p.  148. 
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In  offder  to  fbnn  a  proper  estate  of  the  condtiet  koA 
disfBOter  of  Luther,  H  is  neeeasafj  to  consider  him  in  tiro 
pineipal  pomts  of  rieir.  Fbst,  as  an  oppon^it  to  the  haught j 
aMninptions  and  gross  ahoses  of  ^e  Roman  see  ;  and  seccmdl  j, 
as  the  foimder  of  a  new  church,  orer  which  he  maj  he  said  to 
have  presided  until  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1546,  an  mterral 
of  nMriy  thirty  years.  In  the  former  capacity,  we  find  him 
eadeaToaring  to  suhstitnte  the  anliioriiy  of  reason  and  of  Scrip- 
tare  for  that  of  cooncils  and  of  popes,  and  contending  for  the 
ntmost  latitude  in  the  pemaal  and  ooBstrnction  of  the  sacred 
writings,  whidi,  as  he  expressed  it,  coidd  dot  he  chained,  hot 
were  open  to  the  interpretation  of  ererj  individaal.  For  ibis 
great  and  daring  attraDpt  he  was  peculiarly  qualified.  A  con- 
sdouaness  of  Ms  own  integrity,  and  the  natural  inti'«pidity  of 
his  mind,  enahled  him  not  only  to  hrare  the  most  ▼iolent 
attacks  of  his  adversaries,  hut  to  treat  them  with  a  degree  of 
derision  and  contempt  which  seemed  to  prore  the  superiority  d 
Ids  cause.  Fully  sensihle  of  the  importance  and  dignity  of  his 
imdertaking,  he  looked  with  equal  eyes  on  all  worldly  honours 
and  disdnctioBS  ;  and  emperors,  and  pontiffs,  and  kings,  were 
regarded  hy  him  as  men  and  as  equals,  who  might  merit  his 
respect,  or  inciar  his  resentment,  according  as  tiiey  were  in- 
clined to  promote  or  ohstruct  his  riews.*^  Nor  was  he  mor 
linn  against  the  stem  voice  of  authority  than  against  the 
Uandishm^its  of  flattery,  and  the  softening  influence  of  real 
or  of  pretended  fiiendshq>.  The  rarious  attempts  which  wen 
made  to  induce  him  to  relax  in  his  opposition,  seem  in  genenl 
to  haye  confirmed  rather  than  shaken  his  resolution  ;  and  if 
at  any  time  he  showed  a  disposition  towards  conciliatory-  mea- 
sures, it  was  only  a  symptom  that  his  opposition  would  soon  be 
carried  to  a  greater  extreme.  The  warmth  of  his  tempeia- 
Bient  seldom,  however,  prevented  the  exercise  of  his  judgment, 
and  the  various  measures  to  which  he  resorted  for  securing 
popdarity  to  his  cause,  were  the  residt  of  a  thorough  know- 
led^  of  the  great  principles  of  human  nature,  and  of  the 
peculiar  state  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  The  injustice 
and  absurdity  of  resorting  to  riolenee,  instead  of  convincing  the 
understanding  by  argument,  were  shown  by  him  in  the  strongest 
light.  Before  the  imperial  diet  he  asacnted  his  ovm  private 
opinion,  fomided,  as  he  contended,  on  reason  and  Scripture, 
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flganet  all  the  avtheritieB  of  tiie  Rohmuh  cbnrcb  ;  and  tlie 
imtHirtaiBi  point  wfakk  he  ineeflMAtly  laboured  to  GStablish,  waa 
tke  Tight  <^  prif«te  jndgmont  in  matters  of  faith.  *^  To  the 
deieiiee  of  this  piopoaitioii  he  was  at  all  times  ready  to  devote 
his  learaiog,  his  talents,  his  repose,  his  character,  and  his  life  ; 
and  tlie  great  and  imperishable  mmt  of  this  reformer  consists 
in  hiA  haying  demonstrated  it  by  such  argaments  as  neither  the 
efforts  of  his  adtersanes,  nor  his  own  robsequent  conduct,  hare 
been  able  either  to  refute  or  invalidate. 

As  liie  founder  of  a  new  church,  the  character  of  Luther 
appevs  in  a  very  itiiferent  light.  After  hariDg  effected  a 
separation  from  the  see  of  Borne,  there  yet  remained  the  still 
more  difficult  task  of  establishing  such  a  system  of  religious 
faith  and  worship,  as,  wi^out  admitting  the  cxpleded  doctrines 
of  iSke  papal  cfanroh,  would  prevent  that  licentiouaiieBS  which,  it 
was  supposed,  weuld  be  the  consequence  of  a  total  absence  of 
all  ecclesiastical  restraints.  In  this  task,  Luther  engaged 
with  a  resolution  e^al  to  that  with  which  he  had  braved  the 
aodiority  of  the  Romish  chureh ;  but  with  this  remarkable 
^fife'ence,  that,  in  the  one  instance  he  effected  his  purpose  by 
iitieiiMOusly  insisttag  on  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  matters 
ef  &atb,  whilst  in  ^be  other  he  succeeded  by  laying  down  new 
doctrines,  to  which  he  expected  that  all  those  who  espoused 
his  cause  shoidd  implicitly  submit.  The  opinions  of  Luther  on 
certain  points  were  fixed  and  unidterablo.  The  most  important 
of  these  were  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  in  the  Eucharist, 
and  the  justificatiott  of  mankind  by  faith  alone.  Whoever 
assented  not  to  these  propositions  was  not  of  his  church  ;  and, 
alAhoiigh  he  was  ready  on  all  occasions  to  make  use  of  argu- 
■lenta  from  Scripture  for  the  defence  of  his  tenets,  yet,  when 
these  proved  insufficient,  he  seldom  hesitated  to  resort  to  more 
measures.  This  was  fully  exemplified  in  his  conduct 
his  iHeiid  Carioetadt,  who,  not  being  able  to  distinguish 
between  ^e  Romish  doctrine  of  traasubstantiation,  and  that 
of  the  real  presenoe  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament,  had,  like 
2iiniglius,  adopted  the  idea  that  the  bread  and  the  wine  were 
only  the  symbob,  and  not  the  actual  substance  of  the  body  and 
blood  tf  Christ.  Luther,  however,  maintained  his  opinion  with 
llsa  uftmcst  ohstiaacy ;  the  dispute  became  the  sabject  of  serf  exal 
▼ieiaat  publications,  until  Luther,  who  was  now  supported  by 
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the  seeular  power,  obtained  the  baniflhmeiit  of  Carlostadt,  who 
was  at  length  reduced  to  the  neoeaaitj  of  earning  his  bread  by 
his  daily  labour.*  The  unaocommodating  adherence  of  Lu^er 
to  this  opinion,  placed  also  an  effectual  bar  to  the  union  of  the 
Helvetic  and  German  reformers  ;  and  to  such  an  uncharitable 
extreme  did  he  carry  his  resentment  against  those  who  denied 
the  real  presence,  that  he  refused  to  admit  the  Swiss  and  the 
German  cities  and  states  which  had  adopted  the  sentimente  <d 
Zuinglius  and  Bucer  into  the  confederacy  for  the  defence  of 
the  protestant  church ;  t  choosing  rather  to  risk  the  toUl 
destruction  of  his  cause  than  to  ayail  himself  of  the  asBistanee 
of  those  who  did  not  concut  with  him  in  ereiy  particular  article 
of  belief. 

Nor  did  Luther  adhere  less  pertinaciously  to  the  doctrine  of 
predestination,  and  of  justification  by  faith  alone,  than  to  that 
of  the  real  presence  in  the  Eucharist.*"  In  support  of  these 
opinions  he  warmly  attacked  Erasmus,  who  had  attempted  to 
maintain  the  fireedom  of  the  human  will,  and  when  that  great 
scholar  and  candid  Christian  replied,  in  his  "  Hyperaspistes," 
Luther  increased  his  yehemence  to  scurrility  and  abuse.  "That 
exasperated  viper,  Erasmus,"  says  he,  "has  again  attacked 
me ;  what  eloquence  will  the  vain-glorious  animal  disphiy  in 
tiie  overthrow  of  Luther !  "|  In  d^ending  his  opinion  aa  to 
the  all-sufficiency  of  faith,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  carried  to 
a  still  further  extreme  ;  and  after  having  vindicated  his  doc- 
trines against  councils  and  pc^ies  and  fathers,  he  at  length 
impeached  the  authority  of  one  of  the  apostles,  asserting  that 
the  epistle  of  James,  in  which  the  necessity  of  good  works  to  a 
perfect  faith  is  expressly  stated,  and  beautifully  illustrated,  was 
in  comparison  with  the  writings  of  Peter  and  of  Paul,  a  mere 
book  of  straw.*'* 

It  would  too  far  exceed  the  necessary  limits  of  these  psges 
to  dwell  upon  the  dissensions  to  which  Uiis  inflexible  adherence 
of  Luther  to  certain  opinions  gave  rise,  or  on  the  severity  with 
which  he  treated  those  who  unfortunately  happened  to  beheve 
too  much  on  the  one  hand,  or  too  little  on  the  other,  and  could 

*  Seckendorf.  lib.  L  p.  199.     M<Mbeim,  toL  ii  p.  165. 
t  MMheim,  yol.  il  p.  1 92.     PImiU,  Helvietic  Conled.  toI.  ii.  p.  147. 
t  Melchior  Adam,  in  Vita  Lutheri,  p.  68.     Lathor  alio  aeeused  Emmni 
of  being  an  athdit,  an  enemy  to  Ghrittiamty,  &c    Enan.  E^.  lib.  zzi  ep*  ^ 
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not  wa]k  steadily  on  the  hair-breadth  line  which  he  had  pre- 
scribed. Without  attributing  to  the  conduct  of  Luther  all 
those  calamities  which  a  dirersity  of  religious  opinions  occa- 
sioned in  Europe,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  in  which  thousands  of  innocent  and  conscientious 
persons  were  put  to  death,  many  of  them  with  the  most  horrid 
tonnents,  for  no  other  reason  than  a  firm  adherence  to  those 
doctrines  which  appeared  to  them  to  be  true  ;*  it'  is  sufficient 
on  the  present  occasion  to  remark  the  wonderful  inconsistency 
of  the  human  mind,  which  the  character  of  Luther  so  strongly 
exemplifies.  Whilst  he  was  engaged  in  his  opposition  to  the 
churdi  of  Rome,  he  asserted  the  right  of  private  judgment  in 
matters  of  faith,  with  the  confidence  and  covartLge  of  a  martyr  ;^" 
but  no  sooner  had  he  fireed  his  followers  from  the  chains  of 
papal  domination,  than  he  forged*  others,  in  many  respects 
equally  intolerable ;  and  it  was  the  employment  of  his  latter 
years,  to  counteract  the  beneficial  effects  produced  by  his 
fonner  labours.  The  great  example  of  freedom  which  he  had 
exhibited,  could  not,  howerer,  be  so  soon  forgotten  ;  and  many 
who  had  thro¥m  off  the  authority  of  the  Romish  see,  refused  to 
submit  their  consciences  to  the  control  of  a  moi^,  who  had 
arrogated  to  himself  the  sole  right  of  expounding  those  Scrip- 
tures which  he  had  contended  were  open  to  all.  The  modera- 
tion and  candour  of  Melancthon  in  some  degree  mitigated  the 
severity  of  his  doctrines ;  but  the  example  of  Luther  descended 
to  his  followers,  and  the  uncharitable  spirit  erinced  by  the 
Lutheran  doctors,  in  prescribing  the  articles  of  their  faith, 
has  often  been  the  subject  of  just  and  severe  reprehension.''* 
Happy  indeed  had  it  been  for  mankind,  had  this  great  reformer 
discovered,  that  between  perfect  freedom  and  perfect  obedience 
there  can  be  no  medium ;  that  he  who  rejects  one  kind  of 
human  authority  in  matters  of  religion^  is  not  likely  to  submit 
to  another  ;  and  tiiat  there  cannot  be  a  more  dangerous  nor  a 
more  odious  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  an  indiridual,  than 
offieiondy  and  unsolicited  to  interfere  with  the  sacred  intercourse 
that  subsists  between  him  and  his  God.'^ 

As  ihe  progress  of  literature  had  concurred  with  other  causes 
in  giring  rise  to  the  Reformation,  so  that  great  event  produced, 
in  its  turn,  a  striking  effect  on  the  studies  and  the  taste  of 

*  Ho«heim*i  Eodedaat.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  pp.  238,  239. 
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Europe.  Many  of  the  refonnera,  and  aspaoMllj  Lather 
Melanctlion,  were  men  of  sound  leeniing  md  uncomnoB 
industiT  ;  and  the  latter  in  particnlar,  i£  he  had  not  engaged 
in  the  Kefonnatlon,  and  devoted  himaetf  to  theological  stodMM, 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  one  of  the  beet  eritiea,  and  moat 
elegant  scholars  of  the  age.  In  the  Latin  iei^fae,  Luther 
a  great  proficient ;  but  his  atjle,  though  espre0»?e  and 
culine»  has  little  pretensions  to  eleganoe,  and  appears  to  be 
better  calculated  for  invective  and  abuse,  than  for  the  calm 
tenor  of  regular  cempoeition.  He  had  a  competent  know- 
ledgo  of  the  Greek,  as  appears  b  j  his  tmnalaCion  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  he  c^cecuted  during  hn  soiitude  in  his 
PiUmoSt  And  pubhsbed  shortly  afterwards.  He  also  undertook 
the  study  of  tiie  Hebrew  ;  a  task  of  no  inoonsiderahle  diffionlty; 
but  which,  however,  he  had  the  reselution  to  aamouni.  The 
intercourse  that  subsisted  between  him  and  the  other  refonners* 
particularly  Zuingliua,  Buoer,  Heuchlin,  and  Hutten,  and  the 
controversies  in  which  he  engaged,  as  well  with  these,  as  with 
the  supporters  of  the  Eomish  church,  called  forth  exertions 
beyond  what  the  more  tranquil  spirit  of  literature  could  bare 
inspired.  The  ancient  authors  began  net  only  to  be  stndied 
for  the  charms  of  their  composition,  but  were  called  in  as 
auxiliaries  by  the  contending  parties,  who,  by  affecting  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  ^e  writers  ef  antiquity,  supposed 
that  they  gave  additional  credit  to  their  own  cause  ;  and  the 
period  which  immediately  succeeded  the  Reformation  was  that  in 
which  Eurqpe  saw  the  luminary  of  classical  learning  at  a  higher 
meridian  than  at  any  time  either  before  or  since.  For  some  time 
the  important  discussions  which  took  place,  in  both  political  and 
ecclesiastical  ooncems,  afforded  ample  t^ios  for  the  exercise  of 
that  eloquence  and  facility  of  composition,  which  were  then  so 
generally  extended  ;  but  as  the  contests  oE  the  pen  gave  way 
to  those  of  the  sword,  and  subjects  of  great  and  general  interest 
were  neglected  as  useless,  or  prohibited  ae  dangerous,  a  new 
style  of  writing  arose,  like  a  weak  scion  from  the  root  of  a  tree 
felled  by  the  axe,  which  ill  compensates  by  elegance  of  form 
and  luxuriance  of  foliage,  for  the  loss  of  the  more  majestic 
trunk.  To  this  state  of  literature  the  great  Lord  Bacon 
has  alluded,  in  what  he  denominates  ''ddicate  learning,"* 

*  Of  the  Advuioement  of  lieamixig,  book  L  pw  18,  lit  edit 
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ikd  introdiiBtion  of  whicli  be  attribnteB  to  iki  «fieeti  of  the 
EeiaaaaJ&on,   which  ooeaeioocd  Ihe  ''adnandaon  of  sndettt 
AQthon,  the  hate  of  the  sdioolBien»  the  ezaet  stadj  of  langoages, 
and  the  effioaoj  of  preaehing  ;  "  the  four  cMues  til»t,  aoooord- 
isg  to  hiBHv  hronght  in  <'  an  afteliaDale  study  ef  €Aoqueiiee» 
and  copia  of  8peech»  which  <ikeii  hegan  to  flaarkh.     Thia," 
sajs  he,  *'  grew  speedily  to  an  exeesa ;  for  men  began  to  htmt 
more  after  words  than  matter,  and  msn  aflar  the  ohoioenesa 
of  the  phrase,  and  the  roud  and  dban  oompontion  of  the  sen* 
tenoe,  and  the  sweet  &Uiag.  of  the  idmaes,  mnd  the  Taiying 
and  niastratknn  of  their  wozj^s  with  trapea  and  figures,  than 
afkr  the  weight  of  matter,  wottii  of  Bobjeet,  soondness  of 
aigament,  life  <^  inveiitioD,  or  depth  of  judgment.    Then  grew 
the  flowing  and  wateiy  vein  of  Osorias,  the  Portugal  bishop, 
to  he  in  price  ;  then  did  Stinsmas  Ejp&aA  each  -mfinite  and 
carious  pains  upon  Cioero  the  onitar,  and  Hermogenes  the 
rhetorician,  besides  his  own  books  of  periods,  and  imitation, 
and  the  like,     l^hen  did  Car  of  Oaoabridge,  and  Ascham,  with 
their  lectures  and  writings,  afanost  doiiy  Cieero  and  Demos- 
tbenee,  and  allure  all  young  men  that  were  attviieas  unto  that 
delicate  and  polished  kind  of  learning.     Then  did  Erasmus 
take  occasion  to  make  the  scoffing  echo,  Deeem  aumos  oofi^ 
wMptft  w  Ugendo  Oioenme  ;  Mid  l^e  echo  answered  in  Gteek, 
QN£,  Asine.     Then  grew  die  leanong  of  the  sehodmen  to 
be  utterly  despised  as  barbarous.     Insom,  lihe  whole  inclination 
and  bent  of  those  times  wasra&er  towaidseepwi  than  weight. "  "* 
Nor  was  the  refomatieiL  of  leligion  favviirable  in  its  conse* 
quenees   to  the  progress  of  tiie  'flne  arts,  which,  extending 
themaelTes  from  Italy,  had  now  begun  to  be  cuHiyated  with 
great  attention  in  otiier  parts  of  Europe. '   The  effect  of  this 
struggle  was  to  call  off  the  public  attention  £rom  these  stqdies 
as  useleaa  and  insignificant,  and  to  fix  it  on  those  more  im- 
portant disonssions  which  were  supposed  so  nearly  to  affect 
both  the  temporal  and  eternal  happineas  of  mankind.     But  the 
injorioaa  eonsequeuees  cf  the  fieformation  on  the  arts  were  yet 
more  direct.     Before  this  eyeat,  the  Bomaa  reUgion  had  not 
only  relinquished  its  hoatyitf  to  the  productions  of  the  chiBel 
or  the  pencil,  bnt  had  become  the  foster-metiier  of  &ese  pnT* 
mits,  and  supplied  the  noblest  and  most  interesting  subjects 
for  the  exercise  cf  their  powers.     The  artiflty  whose  labours 
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were  aasociated  with  the  religion  of  his  couniiy,  enjoyed  a  kind 
of  sacred  character ;  and  as  liia  compensation  was  generally  de- 
rired  from  princes  and  pontiffs,  from  munificent  ecdemastics,  or 
rich  monastic  institations,  the  ample  reward  which  he  obtained 
stunnlated  both  himself  and  others  to  farther  exertions.  To 
the  complete  success  of  the  artist,  a  farourable  concurrence  of 
extraneous  circumstances  is  often  necessary,  and  the  mind 
already  impressed  with  relij^ous  awe  by  the  silence  and 
solemnity  of  the  cloister,  or  the  cathedral,  dwells  with  addi- 
tional interest  on  representations  already  in  imison  with  its 
feeUngs,  and  which  exemplify,  in  the  most  striking  manner, 
the  objects  of  its  highest  admiration  and  respect.  Even  the 
opportunity  afforded  the  artist,  of  a  spacious  repository  for  his 
productions,  where  they  were  likely  to  remain  secure  for  ages, 
and  where  they  might  be  seen  with  erery  advantage  of  position, 
was  a  circumstance  highly  faroufable  to  his  success.  The 
tendency  of  the  Reformation  was  to  deprive  him  of  these 
benefits,  to  exclude  his  productions  from  the  place  of  worship* 
as  profane  or  idolatrous,  to  compel  him  to  se^  his  subjects  in 
the  colder  pages  of  history,  and  his  patrons  among  secular,  and 
less  wealthy  individuals.  This  effect  is  not,  however,  so  much 
to  be  attributed  to  the  opinions  or  the  instigati<m  of  Luther 
himself,  as  to  those  of  his  over-zealous  followers,  who,  on  this 
head,  went  far  beyond  what  he  conceived  to  be  either  necessary 
or  expedient.  During  his  retreat  at  his  PcOmos,  his  disciple 
Carlostadt,  in  a  paroxysm  of  religious  enthusiasm,  had  ordered 
the  images  and  representations  of  the  sunts  in  the  church  of 
Wittemberg  to  be  destroyed  ;  a  circumstance  of  which  Luther 
was  no  sooner  informed,  than  he  quitted  his  retirement  without 
the  knowledge  of  his  patron  the  elector,  and  hastening  to  Wit- 
temberg, effectually  checked  the  further  proceedings  of  Car- 
lostadt and  his  adherents.*  From  the  sentiments  of  Luther 
on  this  head,  as  expressed  in  various  parts  of  his  works,  it 
appears  that  he  conceived  such  representations  might  be 
tolerated,  provided  they  were  not  regarded  as  objects  of  wor- 
ship ;  although  he  did  not  admit  that  there  was  any  merit  in 
encouraging  Siem,  and  with  true  sectarian  i^irit,  thought  the 
cost  of  them  would  be  better  applied  to  the  use  of  t^a 

*  Maimbarg.  ap.  Seck«ndL  lib.  L  p.  197. 
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hnArm.^^  The  opvaum  of  Erasmus  in  this,  as  in  other 
respeets,  was  much  more  liberal.  **  They  who  haye  attacked 
the  images  of  saints,"  says  he,  "although  with  immoderate 
sealy  have  had  some  reason  for  their  conduct ;  for  idolatry, 
tiiat  b,  the  worship  of  images,  is  a  horrible  crime ;  and 
although  it  be  now  abolished,  yet  the  arts  of  Satan  are  always 
to  he  guarded  against.  But  when  we  reflect  that  statuary  and 
painting,  formerly  regarded  as  liberal  arts,  are  a  kind  of  silent 
poesy,  and  hare  often  an  effect  on  the  feelings  of  mankind 
beyond  that  produced  by  the  most  accomplished  orator,  it 
might  haye  been  well  to  haye  corrected  their,  superstition 
wiUioot  destroying  their  utility.  I  could,  indeed,  wish  that 
the  waDs  of  iJl  public  places  were  decorated  with  representa- 
tions of  the  incidents  of  the  life  of  Christ,  expressed  in  a 
becoming  manner.  But  as  it  was  decreed  in  the  council  of 
Africa,  that  in  places  of  worship  nothing  should  be  recited  but 
the  flcriptorsl  canons,  so  it  would 'be  proper  that  no  subjects 
should  be  exhibited  in  such  places,  except  such  as  the  scrip- 
tural canons  snpply.  In  the  porches,  yestibules,  or  douters, 
other  subjects  might  be  represented,  taken  from  common  his- 
tory, so  ^t  they  inculcated  good  morals ;  but  absurd,  obsoenet 
or  seditions  pictures  should  be  banished  not  only  from  ehnrchesy 
hot  fiom  all  haibitations  ;  and  as  it  is  a  kind  of  blasphemy  to 
perrert  -  the  sacred  writings  to  pro&ne  and  wanton  jests,  so 
those  painters  deserye  to  be  punished,  who,  when  they  repre- 
sent subjects  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  mingle  with  them  their 
own  improper  and  ridiculous  inyentions.  If  they  wish  to 
indulge  their  folly,  let  them  rather  seek  for  th^  subjects  in 
Philostratus  ;  although  the  annals  of  heathenism  afford  many 
lessons  which  may.  be  exhibited  with  great  utility."*  That 
ohflerrations  so  rational,  and  from  which  Luther  himself  would 
scareely  haye  dissented,  haye  not  been  sufficient  to  preyent  the 
afanoet  total  exclusion  of  picturesque  representations  from  the 
reformed  churches,  is  greatiy  to  be  regretted ;  not  only  as 
being  an  irreparable  injury  to  the  arts,  but  as  depriving  the 
people  of  a  mode  of  instruction,  not  less  calculated  to  interest 
their  feelings,  and  excite  their  piety,  than  that  which  is  con- 
reyed  by  means  of  speech.    Whether  mankind,  in  any  state  of 

*  Erum.  ftp.  Seckendorf.  Hb.  iii.  p.  51. 
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ioeietj,  were  ewer  so  ignorant  as  to  make  these  vinble  seprc- 
sentations  the  actual  objects  of  their  adoration^  vfAj  well  be 
doubted ;  but  at  all  eTents  there  can  now  be  no  danger  of 
such  an  error  in  the  most  uninformed  part  of  Europe  ;  and  it 
may  jet  be  hoped,  that  as  the  spirit  of  bigotry  declines.  Region 
may  be  allowed  to  avail  herself  of  every  aid  which  may  engage 
her  admurers,  illustrate  her  precepts,  or  enforce  her  laws.*** 

The  offsets  produced  by  l£e  Reformation  on  the  political  and 
moral  state  of  Europe,  are  of  a  much  more  important  nature. 
The  destruction  of  tiie  authority  of  the  Bomish  see,  throii|^* 
out  many  flourishing,  and  many  rising  nations,  whilst  it  freed 
the  monarch  from  the  imperious  interposition  of  an  arrcigant 
pontiff,  released  the  people  from  that  oppressive  and  undefined 
obedience  to  a  foreign  power,  which  e^dbausted  their  wealth, 
impeded  their  enjoyments,  and  interfered  in  all  their  domestic 
concerns.  The  abolition  of  the  odious  and  absurd  institutions 
of  monastic  life,  by  which  great  numbers  of  persons  weie 
restored  to  the  common  purposes  of  society,  infused  fresh  vigour 
into  those  states  which  embraced  the  opinions  of  the  refonners; 
and  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  and  apostolic  ussge  of  the 
Ohristian  church,  in  allowing  the  priesthood  to  mairy,  was  a 
circumstance  of  the  utmost  advantage  to  the  morals  and  man- 
ners of  the  age.  To  this  may  be  added  the  destruction  of 
many  barbarous,  absurd,  and  superstitious  dcgmas,  by  which 
the  people  were  induced  to  believe  that  crimes  could  be  com- 
muted tor  money,  and  dispensations  purchased  eTe^  for  the 
premeditated  commission  of  sins. 

But  perhaps  the  most  important  advantage  derived  from  the 
Reformation  is  to  be  found  in  the  great  example  of  freedon^  of 
inquiry  which  was  thus  exhibited  to  the  world,  and  which  has 
produced  an  incalculable  effect  on  the  state  and  condition  of 
mankind.  That  liberty  of  opinion  which  was  at  first  exercised 
only  on  religious  subjects,  was,  by  a  natural  and  unavoidable 
progress,  soon  extended  to  those  of  a  political  nature.  Through- 
out many  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  civil  and  religious  liberty 
closely  accompanied  each  other;  and  their  inhabitants,  in 
adopting  measures  which  seemed  to  them  necessaiy  to  secure 
eternal  happiness,  have  at  least  obtained  those  temporal  advan- 
tages which,  in  many  instances,  have  amply  repud  them  for 
their  sacrifices  and  their  labours 
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Thai  these  and  Bimilar  benefits  were,  howerer,  in  a  great 
degree  connterhalanced  bj  the  dreadful  animosities  to  which 
the  Reformation  gave  rise,  as  well  between  the  reformers  and 
the  adherents  to  the  ancient  discipline,  as  between  the  different 
denominationB  of  the  reformed  churches,  cannot  be  denied;  and 
the  annals  of  Europe  exhibit  a  dreadful  picture  of  war,  desola- 
tion and  massacre,  occasioned  by  the  various  struggles  of  the 
contending  parties  for  the  defence,  or  the  establishment,  of 
their  respectiye  opinions.^  WhoeTor  adverts  to  the  cruelties 
ezeieised  on  the  Anabaptists,  the  Socinians,  and  rarioua 
other  sects  of  Christians,  who  differ  in  some  abstruse  or  con- 
troTerted  points  from  the  established  churches ;  whoever  sur- 
rejs  the  criminal  code  of  the  Lutheran  and  Galvinistic  nations 
of  Burope,  and  observes  the  punishments  denounced  against 
those  who  may  4are  to  dissent,  although  upon  the  sincerest 
conviciion,  from  the  established  creed,  and  considers  the  dan- 
gers to  which  they  are  exposed  in  some  countries,  and  the 
diBabilities  by  which  they  are  stigmatised  and  oppressed  in 
others,  must  admit  that  the  important  object  which  the  friends 
and  promoters  of  rational  liberty  had  in  view,  has  hitherto  been 
hot  imperfectly  accompUshed,  and  that  the  human  mind,  a 
slaTe  in  all  ages,  has  rather  changed  its  master,  than  freed 
itself  from  its  servitude.*^ 
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Krart  inddent  to  an  early  itste  of  todety — ^Writingt  of  Ariitotle— RitiI  doc- 
trines of  Plato— Conunentaton  on  the  philoeoph/  of  t)>e  aadenta — Niocolo 
Leonioo  Tomeo— Pietro  Pomponaixo — Agoitino  Nifo—Oiovan-Fimneeeeo 
Pico—Stndj  of  natural  jkhilosopby — Attempti  towards  the  reformation  of 
the  Calendai^— DiaooTeriei  in  the  East  and  Weit  Indiea— Pk]Ml  granU  of 
foreign  parta — Conaeqnenoes  of  the  new  diaooteriea — Humane  interfereuce 
of  I^  X.— Stud/  of  natural  history — Moral  philoaophy — Ifattao  Boaso— 
Pontano— His  treatise  De  Prindpe^His  work  De  Obedientia  sad  otlier 
wtitingB — Baldsssare  Castiglione — ^Hia  Libro  del  Cortegiano— Novel  wiiten 
— -Matteo  Basdello — ^Pietro  Aretino. 

It  IB  a  Btriking  fact,  that  mankiiwl,  when  they  begm  to  eul- 
tivate  their  inteUectual  powers,  have  generaUy  tamed  their 
first  attention  towanb  those  abstroBe  and  BpeculatiTe  stndiea 
which  are  the  most  difficult  of  comprehension,  and  the  most 
remote  from  their  present  state  and  condition.  This  is  the 
natural  result  of  that  inexperience  which  is  common  to  an 
early  or  unimproved  state  of  society.  Ignorant  of  that  which 
relates  to  their  immediate  well-being,  they  attempt  to  rise  into 
the  realms  of  immaterial  existence  ;  or,  if  the  laws  of  nature 
engage  their  notice,  it  is  only  in  subordination  to  some  higher 
purpose.  The  course  of  the  heavenly  bodies  would  be  con- 
mdered  as  a  study  not  deserving  of  their  attention,  were  it  not 
believed  to  imfold  to  them  the  secrets  of  futurity ;  and  the 
productions  of  the  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms  are  dis- 
regarded, except  when  they  are  supposed  to  exhibit  striking 
prodigies,  or  to  produce  miraculouB  effects. '**  Hence  it  has 
been  the  most  difficult  effort  of  the  human  mind  to  divest 
itself  of  absurdity  and  of  error,  and  to  quit  its  sublime  flights 
for  the  plain  and  palpable  inductions  of  reason  and  common 
sense;  and  hence  the  due  estimation  of  our  own  powers, 
although  it  be  of  all  seiences  the  most  important,  is  g^erally 
the  latest  acqiured. 
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In  oorrecting  these  errors  of  early  times,  the  ancients  nad 
made  a  considerable  progress ;  but  on  the  reyival  of  letters, 
that  second  infancy  of  mankind,  the  powers  of  the  hmnan 
intellect  were  not  so  frequently  employed  on  subjects  of  real 
utility,  as  in  the  investigation  of  the  most  difficult  or  unin- 
telligible propositions.  The  writings  of  Aristotle,  which  had 
first  been  introduced  through  the  medium  of  the  Arabians, 
affoided  the  greatest  abundance  of  subjects  of  this  nature,  and 
he  therefore  became  the  uniyersal  farourite.  The  study  of  his 
wotIls  superseded  the  study  of  nature ;  and  as  few  topics  were 
left  untouched  by  his  vigorous  and  enterprising  genius,  he  was 
not  only  resorted  to  as  the  general  authority  on  all  subjects  of 
science  and  of  literature,  but  produced  a  considerable  effect 
on  the  theological  tenets  of  the  times.  The  superiority  and 
inflaence  which,  by  the  aid  of  the  schoolmen,  he  had  for  so 
many  ages  maintained,  were  at  length  diminished  by  the  rival 
system  of  Plato ;  and  the  dominion  which  he  had  so  long  exer- 
cised over  the  human  intellect  was  now  divided  between  him 
and  his  sublimer  opponent.  This  circumstance  may  be  con* 
sidered  rather  as  a  compromise  between  the  rulers,  than  as  an 
alteration  in  the  condition  of  those  who  were  still  destined  to 
obey.  The  metaphysical  doctrines  of  Plato  were  as  remote 
from  the  business  of  real  life,  and  the  simple  induction  of  facts, 
as  those  of  Aristotle.  It  is  not,  however,  wholly  improbable, 
that  mankind  derived  some  advantage  from  this  event.  In 
dividing  their  allegiance,  it  occasionaJly  led  them  to  think  for 
themselves,  and  perhaps  induced  a  suspicion,  that,  as  in  oppos- 
ing systems  both  leaders  could  not  be  right,  so  it  was  possible 
that  both  of  them  might  be  wrong. 

This  divided  authority  was  not,  however,  without  its  varia- 
tionsy  in  which  each  of  the  contending  parties  struggled  for 
the  ascendancy,  and  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  the 
triumph  of  Platonism  was  almost  complete.  The  venerable 
character  of  Bessarion,*  the  indefatigable  labours  of  Ficino, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Platonic  academy  at  Florence, 
under  Lorenzo  de*  Medici,  were  the  chief  causes  of  this 
soperiority.     With  the  loss  of  the  personal  influence  of  these 

*  For  lome  ucouiit  of  Bentrion,  and  hit  dispute  with  Geoigt  of  Trebitond, 
tide  Life  of  Lor.  de*  Med. 
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eminent  men,  its  consequence  again  decliDed;  and  the  doc- 
trines of  Aristotle,  bettor  understood,  and  more  sedulouslj 
inculcated  by  many  of  his  learned  countrymen,  agaiA  took  the 
lead.  The  scholars  of  the  time  devoted  themselves  with  great 
earnestness  to  the  task  of  translating,  illustrating,  or  defend- 
ing his  writings,  which  now  began  to  be  freed  from  the  visionary 
guotilties  of  the  Arabian  commentators,  and  were  studied  and 
expounded  in  their  ori^nal  language.  The  first  naiive  Italian 
who  attempted  this  arduous  task,  was  Niccolo  Leonico  Tomeo, 
a  disciple  of  Demetrius  Chalcondyles,  and  a  distinguiahed  pro- 
fessor of  polite  letters  in  the  university  of  Padua,  where  lie 
died  in  the  year  1531,  having  taught  at  that  place  upwards  of 
thirty  years.  The  talents  of  Leonico  were  not,  however,  wholly 
devoted  to  this  employment.  He  was  not  less  acquainted  with 
the  doctrines  of  Plato  than  with  those  of  Aristotle.  He 
translated  many  philosophical  works  from  the  Greek  into  Latin 
with  great  elegance,  and  has  left  several  treatises  or  dialogues, 
on  moral  and  philosophical  subjects,^  although  they  are  noir 
no  longer  generally  known.  Some  specimens  of  his  poetry  arc 
also  to  be  found  in  the  collections  of  the  times.*  His  chief 
merit  consists  in  his  having  for  a  long  course  of  years  sedu- 
lously diffused  the  riches  of  ancient  learning  among  his  conn- 
trymen,  and  his  chief  honour  in  having  numbered  among  ^ 
pupils  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  time.  The  epitapb 
on  Leonico,  by  his  friend  and  countryman  Bembo,  is  an  degant 
compendium  of  his  literary  and  moral  character,  and  is  highly 
favourable  to  both."* 

Another  celebrated  professor  of  philosophy  at  Padua,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  Pietro  Pdmpo- 
nazzo  of  Mantua,  usually  denominated,  on  account  of  his  dimi- 
nutive stature,  Peretto.  Such  was  the  estimation  in  which  his 
services  were  held  at  this  university,  that  he  was  rewarded 
with  an  annual  stipend  of  three  hundred  and  seventy  ducats ; 
yet  we  are  told,  that  notwithstanding  his  acquaintance  with 
the  secrets  of  nature,  with  Aristotle,  with  Plato,  with  Avicenna, 
and  with  Averrhoes,  he  had  no  knowledge  of  either  Arabic  or 
Greek,  and  that  he  knew  no  more  of  Latin  than  he  had 
acquired  at  school  from  the  seventh  to  the  twelfUi  year  of  hii 

'^  Tirab.  vol.  vii.  pat  i.  p.  373.    Erasm.  Ciceronianus,  p.  71. 
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age.  Being  compelled,  with  the  other  professors,  to  quit 
Padua  during  the  unfortunate  events  of  the  war  of  Camhray, 
lie  retired,  in  the  year  1510,  to  Ferrara  ;  where  Alherto  Pio, 
lord  of  Carpi,  and  Celio  Oalcagnini,  were  glad  to  avail  them- 
aelres  of  his  instructions.*  In  the  year  1512,  he  left  Ferrara 
and  took  up  his  residence  at  Bologna,  where  he  taught  during 
the  remainder  of  his  days.  At,  this  city  he  died  in  1524,  heing 
thei  sixty-two  years  oif  age.'**  Bandello,  many  of  whose 
noi^  are  founded  on  facts  that  happened  within  his  own 
kuowledffe,  relates,  that  in  the  year  1520,  Pomponazzo  paid  a 
▼isiC  to  Modena,  to  he  present  at  a  puhlic  disputation  held  hy 
his  pupil  Bioran-Francesco  dal  Fomo,  and  that  the  orator, 
after  hating,  ih  the  presence  of  his  preceptor,  and  of  the  inha- 
hitints,  acquitted  mmself  with  great  honour,  accompanied 
Ponponazzo  through  the  city,  to  point  out  to  him  whatever 
mifit  be  deserving  of  his  attention  ;  when  the  singular  figure- 
duiky  complexion,  and  unusual  appearance  of  the  philosophert 
attmcted  Uie  notice  of  two  Modenese  ladies,  who  seeing  him 
atteided  by  a  long  train  of  respectable  foUowers,  mistook  him 
for  0  Jew  celebrating  his  nuptials,  and  expressed  their  desire 
to  b)  of  the  party.  The  reply  which  the  novelist  has  attri- 
bute! to  Pomponazzo,  would,  if  authentic,  sufficiently  demon- 
strati  that  the  precepts  of  his  philosophy  had  not  enabled  him 
to  eoitrol  his  passions,  and  regulate  his  own  temper.'*'  Nor 
was  Pomponazzo  less  remarkable  for  the  peculiarity  of  his 
opuuna,  than  for  the  singularity  of  his  person,  on  which 
accotttt  his  safety  was  frequently  endangered  from  the  perse- 
cuting spirit  of  the  times.  This,  however,  can  occasion  no 
sm^rLe,  when  we  find  him  asserting,  in  some  of  his  works, 
that  al  miracles  are  merely  the  effect  of  imagination,  and  that 
the  etk'e  of  Providence  is  not  extended  to  the  transitoiy  con- 
cerns if  the  present  world.  But  the  chief  difficulties  of  Pom- 
ponaso  were  oecasioned  by  his  book  "De  Immortalitate 
Animc,"  in  which  he  is  said  publicly  to  have  denied  the  immor- 
tally o  the  soul.  This  dangerous  opinion  excited  a  host  of 
opponaitB,  who  impugned  his  doctrines  and  threatened  his 
person.  In  his  defence  he  endeavoured  to  convince  his  adver- 
sariea  tiat  he  had  stated  this  opinion,  not  as  his  own,  but  as 

*  TM  voL  vii.  par  i.  p.  374.  f  BandcU.  Nov.  par.  iii.  nov.  38, 
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that  of  Aristotle^  and  that  he  had  himsGlf  only  asserted  thai 
the  existence  of  a  future  state  could  not  be  proved  hj  natural 
reasottf  but  must  be  belie?ed  on  the  authority  of  the  duisUaa 
church ;  of  which  he  professed  himself  an  obedient  scm  aad 
disciple.     These  explanations  were  of  no  avail.    The  ecde- 
siastics  of  Venice  represented  the  book  to  the  patriarch  as 
being  filled  with  the  most  dangerous  heresies ;  the  patzicrch 
called  in  the  aid  of  the  secular  power ;  Pomponazxo  was  by 
general  consent  declared  a  heretic,  and  his  book  was  cod- 
demned  to  the  flames.     Not  satisfied  with  these  proceedi]gs» 
his  prosecutors  transmitted  a  copy  of  his  book  to  Bembt  at 
Rome,  entreating  him  to  obtain,  if  possible,  the  condenmatoo 
of  its  author  by  the  authority  of  the  holy  see  ;  but  neither  iie 
secretary,  nor  the  pontiff,  were  inclined  to  treat  frith  soTeity 
a  scholar  and  a  philosopher,  who  had  advanced  a  few  IM 
opinions,  not  likely  to  engage  the  attention  of  many  followers. 
Bembo  read  the  book,  and  not  finding  it  so  dangerons  a  it 
was  represented  to  be,  showed  it  to  the  master  of  the  Apostilie 
palace,  whose  office  it  was  to  take  cognizance  of  all  publea- 
tions,  and  who  agreed  with  him  in  opinion  respecting  it. 
Pomponazso  was  therefore  released  from  the  terrors  of  pne- 
cntion,  and  his  gratitude  is  perpetuated  in  a  letter  addraaed 
to  Bembo.*    Whatever  were  the  real  opinions  of  this  witer, 
it  is  certain  that  he  has  on  many  occasions  treated  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  with  no  small  degree  of  ridicule.'"    For 
this  conduct  he  has  endeavoured  to  apologise,  by  allegin/  tiiat 
he  wrote  only  as  a  philosopher,  and  that  whenever  the  caurch 
had  decided,  he  submitted  his  judgment,  and  firmly  bdeved 
what  was  proposed  to  him.    An  apology  which  has  given 
occasion  to  Boccalini  to  introduce  Apollo  as  deciding  that 
Pomponazzo  should  stand  exculpated  as  a  man,  and  shold  be 
burnt  only  as  a  philosopher." 

Among  those  who  dutinguished  themselves  by  their  ippod- 
tion  to  the  doctrines  of  Pomponazzo,  was  Agostino  JHh,  a 
native  of  Sessa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  one  of  the 
learned  professors  who  had  been  engaged  by  Leo  X.  todeliver 
instructions  in  the  Roman  academy.f     Prior  to  the  jest  1500» 

*  Tinb.  vol.  vii.  par.  i.  p.  377,  in  noU.    Ed.  Rom.  1784« 
t  Vide  antCf  ehap.  ad. 
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Nifo  had  fiUed  the  choir  of  a  professor  at  Padua,  where  he  had 
imbibed  the  opinions  of  Ayerrhoes,  and  in  his  treatise,  "  De 
Intellecta  et  Demonibus/'  had  asserted  the  unity  of  spiritual 
existence,  and  that  there  is  only  one  soul  which  animates  all 
nature.  In  consequence  of  these  doctrines,  he  was  wannly 
attaeked  hy  the  theologians  of  the  times,  and  might  haye 
experienced  great  vexation,  had  not  the  candid  and  learned 
Pietro  Barozzi,  bishop  of  Padua,  interfered  on  his  behalf,  and 
afficnrded  him  an  opportunity  of  correcting  such  passages  in  his 
work  aa  were  most  objectionable.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that, 
aa  a  further  proof  of  his  penitence,  he  wrote  against  the  dogmas 
of  Pomponazzo  on  the  nature  of  the  human  soul.  After  having 
taught  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
the  wit  and  vivacity  with  which  he  seasoned  his  instructions,* 
he  was  called  to  Rome  in  the  year  1513,  by  Leo  X.,  who  received 
him  into  his  particular  favour,  honoured  him  with  the  title  of 
Count  Palatine,  and  allowed  him  to  use  the  name  and  anns  of 
the  Medici ;  of  which  privilege  he  has  accordingly  availed  him- 
self in  several  of  his  works.  The  chief  part  of  his  time  was 
employed  in  commenting  on  the  remains  of  Aristotle ;  but  he 
has  also  written  on  various  subjects,  political  and  moral.^"* 
IT^otwiihstanding  his  sublime  meditations,  it  appears  that  Nifo 
could  at  times  relax  from  his  labours,  and  could  even  conde* 
acend  so  far  as  to  render  himself  the  object  of  amusement  and 
of  ridicule  to  the  cardinals  and  great  men  of  the  court ;  and 
perhaps  this  qualification  was  not  without  its  effect,  in  obtaining 
for  him  the  favour  of  the  supreme  pontiff.  Even  his  writings 
jue  said  to  bear  nuirks  of  the  same  levity  which  distinguished 
Ilia  conduct,  and  to  afford  sufficient  reason  to  believe,  that  lus 
philosophy  did  not  always  prove  a  sufficient  restraint  on  those 
passions,  the  effects  of  which  were  apparent  even  amidst  the 
ravages  of  disease,  and  the  decrepitude  of  old  age.t 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  observe  the 
iodnstzy,  the  learning,  and  the  acuteness  which  have  been 
^splayed  jn  these  abstruse  speculations,  without  sincerely 
j-e^rretting  such  a  lamentable  waste  of  talents  and  of  time. 
f^oT  what  important  discoveries  might  the  world  have  been 

«  Joriui  lacritt  p.  176. 

•f  On  the  foUiei  and  uDoiput  proptnttti«t  of  Nifo  in  his  oM  age,  Btjlo  fail 
expAtiatod  at  laigo.         ^ 
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indeUed  to  the  geniuB  of  GioTanni  Pico  of  Mlrandula,  if  in- 
stead of  attempting  to  reconcile  tlie  opinions  of  Plato  and  of 
Aristotle,^**  he  had  doToted  himself  to  those  studies  vhicli  are 
within  the  proper  limits  of  the  hmnan  intellect.  Nor  mi^ht 
posterity  have  had  less  canse  to  admire  the  talents,  and  approre 
the  indefatigable  labours  of  Giovan-Francesco  Pico,  the  nepliev 
of  Gioranni,  if  he  had  not  suffered  himself  to  be  led  astraj 
from  the  path  of  natnre  and  utility  bj  the  exiunple  of  his  uncle, 
and  the  inyeterate  prejudices  of  the  age.  When  we  consider 
the  distinguished  rank  and  important  avocations  of  Gioran- 
Francesco,  and  the  turbulence  and  misfortunes  of  his  public 
life,  we  cannot  but  wonder  at  his  acquirements,  and  at  the 
numerous  and  learned  productions  which  haye  issued  from  his 
pen.  He  was  bom  in  the  year  1470,  and  was  the  sou  of 
Galeotto  Pico,  lord  of  Mirandula,  whom  he  succeeded  in  that 
goremment.  The  ambitious  spirit  of  his  brother  Lodorico, 
who  had  married  Francesca,  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
commander  Gioranni  Trirulzio,  prompted  him  to  aspire  to  the 
sorereigntj ;  and,  in  the  year  1502,  he,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  father-in-law,  and  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  deprived  Qiotan- 
Francesco  of  his  dominions,  which  were  held  by  Lodovico  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  in  the  year  1509.  On  the  capture  of 
Mirandula  by  Julius  II.,  in  the  year  1511,  that  pontiff  expelled 
the  widow  and  family  of  Lodovico,  and  restored  Giovan- 
Francesco  to  his  government ;  *  but,  before  he  had  enjoyed  his 
authority  a  year,  he  was  again  driven  from  his  capital  by  the 
French  troops,  under  the  command  of  Trivulsio.  On  the 
decline  of  the  cause  of  the  French  in  Italy,  Giovan-Francesco 
a  third  time  assumed  the  government ;  and  by  the  aid  of  the 
cardinal  of  Gurck,  then  the  imperial  envoy  in  Italy,  a  recon- 
ciliation was  effected  between  him  and  the  Countess  Francesca, 
which  it  was  expected  had  finally  terminated  their  dissensions. 
The  substantial  cause  of  dissati^action  still,  however,  remained, 
and  each  of  the  parties  complained  of  the  other  to  Leo  X.,  who 
endeavoured  by  his  influence  and  authority  to  reconcile  them.^'^ 
During  the  life  of  the  pontiff,  and  for  some  years  afterwards, 
Giovan-Francesco  enjoyed  a  state  of  comparative  tranqmUity  : 
but  the  animosities  which  had  arisen  in  this  family  were  not 

•  Vide  ante,  diRp,  viil.  ^ 
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destined  to  tei*miiiato  without  exhibiting  ft  horrible  tragedy. 
In  the  night  of  the  fifteenth  of  October,  1533,  Galeotto,  the 
ton  of  LodovicO,  entered  the  city  of  Mirandula,  at  the  head  of 
a  choseii  band  of  followers,  and  forced  his  way  into  the  palace. 
Alarmed  at  the  tnmult,  Giovan-Francesco  had  thrown  himBelf 
on  his  knees  before  a  crucifix,  where  he  was  seized  upon  by 
Galeotto,  who,  regardless  either  of  the  ties  of  blood,  or  the 
finppljcations  of  the  renerable  prince,  instantly  struck  off  his 
h^.  His' eldest  son  Alberto  experienced  on  this  occasion  a 
eimOar  fate,  and  his  wife  and  youngest  son  were  shut  up  in 
prison.  Such  was  the  erentfol  life,  and  such  the  unfortunate 
death,  of  one  of  the  most  yirtuous  and  learned  men,  And  one  Of 
the  most  distinguished  writers  of  the  age. 

The  works  of  Giovan-Francesco,  which  he  had  produced 
tMrteen  years  before  his  death,  and  of  which  he  transmitted  a 
catalogue  to  his  friend  Giraldi,  exhibit  an  astonishing  instance 
of  the  efforts  of  human  industry.  They  embrace  almost  every 
department  of  literature  and  of  science,  and  every  mode  of 
compoaition ;  poetry,  theology,  antiquities,  natural  philosophy, 
morals,  and  aesthetics ;  letters,  orations,  translations  from  the 
Greek,  and  literary  essays.  ^''  In  many  of  his  writings  he  has 
warmly  opposed  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle,  and  evinced  an 
extreme  admiration  of  Plato,  to  whose  opinions  he  has  not, 
however,  on  all  subjects  conformed.  In  his  nine  books,  '*  De 
Remm  Prsnotione,"  he  has  followed  the  example  of  his  uncle 
in  exposing  the  impostures  of  judicial  astrology ;  notwithstand- 
ing which,  in  his  life  of  Savonarola,  he  has  displayed  a  degree 
of  eredolity  scarcely  consistent  with  a  correct  and*  vigorous 
mind.  Almost  all  the  learned  men  of  the  time  have  held  him 
in  ihe  highest  esteem,  both  for  his  talents  and  lus  virtues. 
Sadoleti  confesses  that  he  knew  no  sovereign  of  the  age,  who 
united,  like  him,  ability  with  moderation,  rdQgion  with  militaiT 
skill,  and  an  extensive  knowledge  in  all  arts  and  sciences,  with 
a  close  application  to  the  cares  of  government ;  nor  are  the 
applauses  of  Giraldi  and  Calcagnini  less  honourable  to  his 
character,  as  a  sovereigti,  a  scholar,  and  a  man.**^ 

Bat,  if  the  Italian  scholars  In  the  infancy  of  science  wandered 
through  the  regions  of  incorporeal  existence,  without  a  system, 
and  without  a  guide,  it  might  yet  have  been  expected  that  they 
wonld  have  studied  with  more  success  the  appearances  and 
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relationB  of  the  visible  worlds  and  have  applied  them  to  some 
ufleful  end.     Certain,  howerer,  it  is,  that  for  a  long  course  of 
ages  no  study  was  so  much  abused  to  the  purposes  c^  imposing 
on  the  credi^ty  of  mankind,  as  that  which  professes  to  derelop 
the  system  of  ihe  uniyerse,  and  to  explain  the  nature,  the  rela- 
tions, and  the  motions  of  the  heayenly  bodies.     Until  the  dose 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  factitious  science  of  judicial  astro- 
logr  maintained  its  full  credit  in  Italy.    Most  of  tiie  sorereigns 
and  eminent  men  of  that  country  retained  a  greater  number  of 
astrologers  in  their  service,  and  did  not  venture  to  engage  in 
any  undertaking  of  importance  vrithout  their  decision  and 
approbation.     The  early  attempts  of  the  Italian  scholars  to 
investigate  the  real  system  of  the  universe  were  weak  and 
uncertam.      One  of  the  first  who  undertook  this  task  was 
Francesco  Stabili,  usually  called,  from  the  place  of  his  hirtb, 
Cecoo  d'Ascoli,  in  his  poem  entitled   "L'Acerba;"  written 
early  in  the  fourteenth  century.^**    But  such  a  vehicle  was  not 
likely  to  convey  much  philosophical  infonnation,  even,  if  the 
author  had  been  better  acquainted  with  his  subject.      Ela 
opinions,  which  may  at  least  pass  for  the  opinicms  of  the  times, 
were,  that  the  earth  was  a  fixed  and  immoveable  body  in  the 
midst  of  the  heavens,  from  every  part  of  which  it  was  at  an 
equal  distance;    and  this  he  endeavours  to  demonstrate  by 
observing,  that  from  whatever  part  of  the  earth  we  view  the 
stars,  they  appear  to  be  equally  bright  and  numerous.     He 
describes  the  planets  as  revolving  in  their  orbits  round  the 
earth,  and  attempts  to  explain  the  eclipses  of  the  moon.     In 
acoountipg  for  the  appearance  of  comets  he  conceives  them  to 
be  vapours  emanating  from  the  planets,  and  to  portend  or 
occasion  various  calamities  to  the  human  race.      But  these 
inquiries  occupy  only  the  first  part  of  his  work,  which  is  dirided 
into  five  books,  and  comprises  numerous  subjects  of  natural  and 
moral  philosoi^iiy.    The  style  of  this  writer  is  so  rude  and  bar- 
harouB  as  sometunes  to  be  scarcely  intelligible  ;  a  circumstance 
whidi  reflects  additional  honour  on  the  superior  genius  of 
Bante,  of  whom  Cecco  was  the  contemporary,  and  over  whom 
he  a£fects  to  triumph  in  haring  devoted  his  writings  to  the 
investigation  of  tratii,  whilst  Dante  employed  himsdf  in  com- 
poaing  &buloQa  ttairations  ;*  represoiting  the  great  Fkirentine 

•  UAceiba,  liK  ▼.  ei^  13. 
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aa  having  at  length  lost  his  way,  and  taken  up  his  final  resi- 
dence in  his  own  <'  Inferno."  These  faint  attempts  to  discuss 
with  freedom  suhjects  which  were  supposed  to  have  been  suffi- 
ciently explained  in  holy  writ,  were,  however,  observed  with 
great  jealousy  by  the  persecuting  bigots  of  the  age,  and  the 
author  of  the  "  Acerba,"  bemg  accused  of  heresy  and  magic, 
expiated  his  temerity  in  the  flames.  ^^  In  the  early  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  another  poem  was  written  by  Gregorio  Dati 
of  Florence,  entitled  '*  La  Sfera  ;"^*' which  led  the  way  to  more 
suoeessfiil  attempts.  About  the  year  1468,  Paolo  Toscanelli 
erected  the  great  gnomon  in  the  cathedral  of  Florence,  and 
thereby  gave  a  decisive  proof  of  the  proficiency  which  he  had 
made  in  mathematical  and  astronomical  science.  It  appears 
from  the  evidence  of  Cristoforo  Landino,  in  his  commentary  on 
Virgil,  that  Toscanelli  had  also  applied  himself  with  great 
diligence  to  the  study  of  geography.  His  conjectures  on  the 
discovery  of  a  passage  by  sea  to  the  East  Indies  were  commu- 
nicated in  several  letters  to  Fernando  Martinez,  canon  of 
Lisbon,  and  to  the  fortunate  navigator  Cristoforo  Colombo.^" 
He  also  transmitted  a  chart  of  navigation  to  the  latter  ;  who 
was  probably  indebted  to  the  suggestions  of  Toscanelli,  for  no 
amad  share  of  his  subsequent  success.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  the  learned  Pontano  undertook  to  illus- 
trate the  science  of  astronomy,  both  in  prose  and  verse  ;  in  the 
fonner  by  his  fourteen  books  "  Be  Rebus  Goelestibus,"  in  the 
latter,  by  his  five  books,  entitled  '*  Urania,  sive  do  stellis,"  and 
in  his  book  '*  Meteororum ;"  but,  although  he  has  displayed 
much  acuteness  in  the  one,  and  much  elegance  in  the  other  of 
these  works,  yet  he  has  done  little  towards  the  real  promotion 
of  the  science  ;  his  chief  object  having  been  to  ascertain  the 
effects  produced  by  the  heavenly  bodies  upon  the  earth  and  its 
inhabitants.  The  celebrated  Fracastoro  devoted  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  time  to  astronomical  studies,  as  appears  from  his 
treatise,  entitled  ''Homo  Centricus;"  and  Celio  Calcagnini  of 
Ferrara  wrote  and  published  a  work  in  Italian,  before  the  system 
of  Copernicus  issued  from  the  press  in  1543,  by  which  he 
undertook  to  prove  the  motion  of  the  earth.*    These  laudable 

*  "Qnod  coBlam  ttet,  tern  autem  mofreatur.**  ,  Vide  Tinb.  ^1.  tiI  pir«  L 
p.  427. 
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attempta  at  improTement  a^e  not,  bowerer,  to  bo  oonudered  u 
detracting  from  the  glQTj  of  that  eminent  and  saccessful  plulo- 
8opher,  vho  is  justly  rewarded  for  his  labours,  in  hsTing  bis 
name  inseparably  united  with  that  true  system  of  the  uniTerse, 
which  he  was  the  first  to  develope  and  explain.  *** 

To  the  reformation  of  the  Calendar  Leo  X.  paid  great  atten- 
tion,  and  endeayoured  to  accomplish  that  desirable  object  bj 
ereiy  effort  in  his  power.  One  of  the  first  persons  who  Ten- 
tured  to  point  out  the  errors  in  the  common  xifiode  of  compnta- 
tiop,  was'  an  ecclesiastic  named  (jiovanni  di  Novara,  or  Johanh 
nes  Nov^^rientis,  who  pr^ented  to  Julius  II.  a  book  oin  that  sub- 
ject, in  which  he  also  proposed  a  mode  of  correcting  them.* 
As  ^his  was  treated  f  s  a  theological  inquiry,  the  professed 
object  of  the  philosopher  being  to  ascertain  the  precise  time  for 
the  due  observance  of  Easter,  Julius  listened  to  his  representa- 
tions, and  invited  him  to  remi^ii^  and  pursue  his  studies  at  Borne, 
g remising  that  further  measures  should  be  taken  for  canyii^ 
is  proposal  intq  effect.  After  the  death  of  Julius,  Leo  ^nder> 
took  the  tf^k,  a^d  particularly  recommended  to  th^  ecclesiastics 
assembled  in  the  council  of  the  Lateran,  to  attend  to  the  cor- 
rection of  the  tables  then  in  general  use.  ^e  also  adidr^sfied 
himself  in  earnest  terms  to  the  principals  and  directors  of  the 
Italian  academies,  and  to  many  learned  individuals,  entreating 
them  to  consider  this  important  subject,  and  to  transmit  to  him 
in  their  writings  tbe  result  of  their  observations  and  researches**^ 
In  consequence  of  these  measures  several  works  were  pitnluced^ 
which  at  least  prepared  the  way  for  more  effectual  effprts^ 
Paul  of  Middleburg,  bishop  of  Fossombrone,  presentefl  to  the 
pontiff  a  treatise,  "  Pe  recta  Fasch®  celebratione,'*  in  twentj- 
three  books,  for  the  printmg  and  publishing  of  which  Leo 
granted  him  an  exclusive  privilege.  Basilic  Lapi,  a  Cistercian 
monk,  dedicated  \o  him  a  work,  *'  Be  ^tatum  computatione  ef 
DieruQ^  antipipatione  ;"  a  manuscript  copy  of  which  yet  exists 
ii^  the  Nani  library  at  Venice  ;t  and  in  the  Lt^urentian  librazj 
at  Florence  is  preserved  a  Latin  tn^ct  of  Antonius  Dulciatus, 
*'  De  Ealendarii  porrectione,"  also  inscribed  by  the  author  to 

*  Some  earlier  attempts  are  indicated  by  Bosu,  Ital.  Ed.  toI.  ix.  p.  252.* 
*)*  BhiUo  'was  also  the  author  of  another  work,  "  De  varietate  Temponim/ 
He  yru  a  natiye  of  Florence,  and  had  been  a  pupil  of  Vespuod. 
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Leo  X.*  The  early  deatb  of  tbe  pontiff  prevented,  in  a^  pro*- 
babilitj,  the  fiirther  progress  of  these  inquiries,  f^ld  it  was  not 
until  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  XIII.,  in  the  year  1582,  that 
the  reformation  of  the  Calendar  was  carried  into  full  effect,  and 
adopted  throughout  the  Catholio  countries  of  flurope. 

The  proficiency  made  in  geographical  and  astronomical  stu« 
dies,  prior  ^  ^^^  during  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  is  not, 
howerer,  so  much  to  be  collected  from  the  written  documents 
of  the  times,  as  from  the  great  practical  uses  to  which  those 
studies  were  applied.  That  the  researches  of  the  early  navi- 
gaton  were  instigated  and  promoted  by  many  of  the  most  emi- 
nent scholars  of  the  times,  appears  froxp  undoubted  evidence. 
The  assistapce  thi^  afforded  to  these  daring  adventurers  was, 
however,  amply  repaid.  By  the  successral  result  of  their 
kbours,  the  form  of  the  globe  and  the  revolutions  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies  were  decidedly  ascertained.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted 
that  their  experience  first  served  to  establish  that  more  correct 
system  of  the  universe  which  has  since  been  fuljy  demonstrated. 
These  discoveries  gave  rise,  however,  to  many  extravagant 
ideas,  which  afford  a  striking  proof  of  the  credulity  of  the  age. 
It  is  asserted  by  Monaldeschi,  that  the  kingdom  of  Peru  required 
a  whole  year  to  traverse  it  from  one  extremity  to  the  other ; 
and  that  New  Spain  was  at  least  twice  ^he  size  of  f  eru. 
Bembo,  in  his  history  of  Venice,  has  also  expatiated  on  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  new  world,  and  on  the  persons  and  customs  of 
the  inhabitants,  with  a  mixture  of  truth  and  fiction  highly  amus- 
ing. The  sucpess  which  attended  the  expeditions  to  the  east- 
em  worid,  was  no  small  cause  of  anxiety  to  the  Venetians,  who 
foresaw  in  the  new  intercourse  to  which  they  would  imdoubtedly 
give  rise,  tho  destruction  of  that  commerce  which  the  republic 
had  BO  loi^  monopolised  ;  but  although  the  states  of  Italy 
derived  fewer  advantages  from  these  discoveries  than  any  other 
coontrj  in  Europe,  yet  it  is  observable,  that  the  persons  by 
whose  courage,  skill,  and  perseverance,  they  were  made,  were 
principally  Italians.  Cristoforo  Colombo  was  a  native  of  Genoa ; 
Amerigo  Vespucci,  who  contended  with  him  for  the  honour  of 
having  been  the  first  to  touch  that  new  continent,  which  is  yet 

•  Thii  woik  coniiBts  of  25  propositions,  of  wbich  Um  fint  six  tn  lost  or 
■ratOAted.    Baadini.  Catal.  Bib.  Laurent,  torn.  ii.  p.  31. 
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desigiiAtad  by  his  name,  wm  a  Florentine ; 
to  whose  efforts  the  French  were  so  much  indebted  for  their 
foreign  possessions,  was  of  the  same  country ;  and  John  and 
Sebastian  Cabot,  who,  under  the  reigns  of  Henij  VII.,  Henrj 
YIIL,  and  Elizabeth,  rendered  such  important  aerrices  to  the 
English  crown,  were  of  Venetian  origin. 

From  the  earliest  attempts  at  discoveiy,  the  Roman  pon- 
tiffs had  interested  themsdres  with  great  earnestness  in  the 
result ;  and  no  sooner  had  these  efforts  proved  successful,  than 
thej  conrerted  them  to  the  purpose  of  extending  the  credit  and 
authority  of  the  holy  see.  A  plausible  pretext  for  this  inter- 
ference was  found  in  the  promised  uniTcrsality  of  the  church  of 
Christ,  and  the  duty  consequently  incumbent  on  the  supreme 
pontiff  to  watch  oyer  the  souls  of  all  mankind.  It  was  upon 
this  principle  that  Eugenius  lY .  had  made  a  formal  grant  to  the 
Portuguese  of  all  the  countries  extending  from  Cape  Naon,  on 
the  continent  of  Africa,  to  the  East  Indies.  This  grant  had 
been  confirmed  or  extended  by  the  Subsequent  buUs  of  Nicho- 
las y.  and  Sixtus  IV.  The  dissensions  which  arose  between 
Ferdinand  king  of  Spain,  and  John  king  of  Portugal,  respect- 
ing the  right  of  occupying  the  countries  newly  discovered,  were 
submitted  to  the  decision  of  Alexander  VI.,  who,  as  ia  well 
known,  with  a  boldness  peculiar  to  his  character,  directed  that 
the  globe  of  the  earth  should  be  divided  by  an  imaginary  Ime, 
extending  from  north  to  south,  and  passing  one  hundred  leagues 
to  the  west  of  the  Azores  and  Cape  Venl  islands ;  that  what- 
ever lands  were  ^Uscovered  on  the  eastern  side  of  this  line  should 
belong  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  those  on  the  west  to  the 
king  of  Spain.* 

It  has  already  been  noticed,  that  in  the  year  I5I4,  Leo  X. 
made  also  a  formal  concesdon  to  Emanuel  king  of  Portugal ; 
extending  not  only  to  all  countries  which  were  tiben  discovered, 
but  to  such  as  were  even  unknown  to  the  pontiff  himself. 
The  Roman  see  having  thus  acquired  an  acknowledged  juris* 
diction,  began  to  assume  over  the  new  world  the  same 
authority  that  it  had  long  exercised  over  the  old ;  and  the 
grants  ihuB  made  were  accompanied  vrith  conditions  that  the 
sovereigns  should  send  out  priests  to  convert  the  natives  to 

•  Budini  viU  di  Am.  Vetpaody  p.  40. 
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Cbrirtianity.  These  grants,  absurd  and  fuiilo  aa  they  may 
BOW  appear,  were  not  without  their  effects,  whether  beneficiiJ 
or  injurious  to  mankind.  From  the  respect  paid  by  the 
iOfTereigns  of  Europe  to  the  apostoUc  see,  they  might  prevent, 
in  some  instances,  that  interference  of  different  nations  in 
foreign  parts,  which,  in  all  probability,  might  have  given  rise 
to  violent  and  destructive  wars,  and  defeated  the  common 
oliject  of  both  parties.  At  the  same  time,  the  conunanders 
employed  in  these  eipeditions  engaged  in  them  with  a  thorough 
eoBviction,  that  in  seising  on  a  newly-discovered  country,  and 
subjugating  its  inhabitants,  they  were  only  vindicating  the 
ligbto  of  their  sovereign,  and  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
lioly  Roman  church.* 

Tlie  exultation  which  these  discoveries  occasioned  through- 
out Europe  is  supposed  to  have  been  of  the  most  just  and 
allowable  kind.  The  extension  of  the  bonds  of  society  to 
distant  nations,  and  people  before  unknown ;  the  important 
additions  to  the  conveniences  and  the  luxuries  of  life,  and  the 
great  influx  of  riches  which  Europe  was  to  experience,  all  seem 
to  entitle  it  to  the  denomination  of  one  of  the  happiest,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Whether  an  impartial  estimate  would  confirm  this  opinion,  may 
perhaps  be  doubted.  In  the  decision  of  this  question  two  par- 
ties are  concerned ;  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  newly-dis- 
oovered  countries,  and  their  European  invaders.  To  the 
former  the  visitation  of  a  pestilence  which  sweeps  whole  nations 
from  the  earth,  was  not  more  dreadful  than  the  arrival  of  their 
Spanish  conquerors ;  and  the  dispirited  remnant  of  an  unoffend- 
ing and  unwarlike  people  was  destined  to  a  gradual  but  sure 
extirpation  by  a  long  and  hopeless  series  of  labour  and  of 
Buffering.  The  history  of  the  cQscovery  of  America  is,  in  fiict, 
that  of  the  destruction  of  its  population,  and  of  the  usurpation 
of  its  territory  by  a  foreign  power.**^  On  the  other  hand, 
what  are  the  advantages  which  Europe  has  hitherto  derived 
frmn  this  intercourse  ?  Had  the  people  of  these  distant  shores 
any  new  information  in  science,  in  politics,  in  morals,  or  in 
arts,  to  impart  to  us?  Has  the  communication  between  the 

•  Tide  th«  prockmatioii  of  AlonM  do  Ojeda,  tnnaUted  by  Robertson, 
Histoffy  of  America,  toL  L  note  sxziil. 
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two  eooDtries  gircn  rise  to  sitnatioiiB  which  have  called  into 
action  those  generous  propensities  and  yirtuons  qualities,  on 
which  alone  are  founded  the  dignitj  and  hafvpiness  o!  the 
human  race  ?  Or  has  it  not  given  ns»  on  the  contraiy,  a  new 
representation  of  the  deformity  of  our  nature,  so  honid  snd  bo 
disgusting,  that  experience  alone  could  have  conTinced  us  of  its 
rei^tj  ?  The  nations  of  Europe,  instead  of  being  tranquifliKoi 
by  prosperity,  or  enriched  by  a  new  influx  of  wealth,  han 
from  that  period  either  sunk  into  a  debilitating  indolenoe, 
or  been  roused  to  action  by  dissensions,  to  whidi  these  dia^ 
coreries  have  afforded  new  causes,  and  by  which  even  ^e 
indignant  manes  of  the  slaughtered  Inditms  might  well  be 
appeased.  If  we  seek  for  more  consolatory  Tiews,  we  must 
turn  towards  a  new  people  who  hare  risen  upon  these  ruins, 
where  we  may  discern  the  origin  of  a  mi^ty  empire,  destined, 
perhaps,  to  be  the  last  refuge  of  freedom,  and  to  cany  to 
higher  degrees  of  excellence  those  arts  and  sciences  whidi  H 
has  received  from  the  exhausted  olimes  of  Europe. 

If,  however,  the  spirit  of  ecdesiaatical  domination  conspireA 
with  the  lust  of  ambition  in  extending  the  canquests  of  the 
maritime  nations  of  Europe,  it  must  be  remembered,  to  the 
credit  of  the  Romish  church,  that  the  first  persons  who  opposed 
themselves  to  the  atrocities  committed  on  the  unoffending 
natives,  were  the  missionaries  of  the  different  orders  of  monks, 
who  had  been  sent  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  among  them 
the  Christian  faith.  In  this  generous  undertaking  the  Domini- 
cans took  the  lead.  The  horrible  practice  of  seizing  upon  the 
persons  of  the  native  Americans,  and  distributing  them  in 
proportionate  numbers  among  the  new  settlers,  to  be  held  in 
perpetual  slavery,  was  represented  by  the  monks  of  this  frater- 
nity as  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  mild  spirit  of  Christiani^i 
and  subversive  of  the  great  object  of  their  own  miteionu*  The 
^Franciscans,  without  attempting  to  justify  these  enormities  to 
their  fall  extent,  opposed  themselves  to  the  benevolent  yiews  of 
the  Dominicans.  Their  dissensions  soon  reached  Europe,  and 
the  supreme  pontiff  was  resorted  to  for  his  decision  on  this 
novel  and  important  subject.  His  sentence  confers  honour 
on    his    memory.       He    declared    that    not    only    religion, 

« 

*  Robert8on*8  America,  book  iii. 
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Imt  natmre  herself,  cried  out  against  slarerj.*  He  observed, 
with  equal  justice  and  benerolence,  that  the  only  mode  bj 
which  civilization  and  religious  improTcment  could  be  extended, 
was  by  the  adoption  of  mild  and  equitable  measures  ;  and  he 
employed  his  utmost  endeavours  to  prevail  on  Ferdinand  of 
Spain  to  repress  the  avarice  and  ferocity  of  the  new  settlers, 
in  the  countries  subjected  to  his  authority.  On  this  occasion 
the  humane  and  indefatigable  ecclesiastic,  Bartolommeo  de  las 
Casas,  made  the  most  strenuous  and  persevering  efforts  for  the 
relief  of  the  unhappy  objects  of  colonial  oppression ;  but  the 
errors  of  good  men  are  sometimes  more  fatal  to  the  happness 
of  mankind  than  the  crimes  of  the  wicked  ;  and  the  expedient 
which  he  proposed,  of  alleviating  the  distresses  of  the  Americans 
by  enslaving  and  transporting  the  natives  of  Africa,  has  given 
rise  to  stiU  greater  calamities  than  those  which  it  was  intended 
to  remedy.  After  the  lapse  of  nearly  three  centuries,  some 
efforts  have  been  made  to  remove  this  reproach,  which,  if 
sacoessful,  would  have  displayed  the  greatest  triumph  of  vir- 
taous  principle  ever  yet  exhibited  to  the  world.  But  the 
goilt  of  so  many  ages  is  not  likely  to  be  expiated  by  repentance; 
and  the  course  of  Providence  seems  too  plainly  to  indicate, 
that  •  practiee  begun  in  rapacity  and  injustice,  can  only  ter- 
minate in  revenge,  in  horrors,  and  in'blood.^^ 

Ify  however,  the  benefits  that  might  have  been  derived  from 
the  great  events  before  referred  to  have  in  general  been  either 
neglected,  or  perverted  to  the  most  injurious  purposes,  yet  the 
discoveries  made,  both  in  the  eastern  and  western  world, 
opened  a  new  field  of  speculation  and  instruction,  which  has 
been  cultivated  by  the  labours  of  succeeding  times  to  a  high 
degree  of  perfection.  Besides  the  general  knowledge  of  the 
globe  which  was  thus  obtained,  it  is  certain  that  the  great 
diversity  of  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  productions,  ob- 
served in  regions  so  remote  from  each  other,  and  distinguished 
by  each  a  variety  of  temperature,  of  soil,  and  of  climate, 
excited  the  desire  of  examining  their  nature,  their  qualities,  or 
their  effects.  The  progress  of  these  studies  was  not,  however, 
rapid.  The  only  motive  by  which  the  early  navigators  were 
actoated  waS  the  desire  of  gain.     Gold  in  its  natural  state  was 

•  FaVraiL  in  Vits  Lton.  X.  p*  227. 
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the  uiuTersal  object  of  their  inqairy.  Where  this  eoold  not  be 
obtained,  other  articles  were  sought  for,  which  ought  be  eon- 
verted  to  the  greatest  profit ;  and  the  most  beautifol,  or  tko 
most  surprising  productions  of  nature,  were  regarded  only  as 
the  J  might  be  converted  into  advantageous  objects  of  mer- 
chandise. The  study  of  nature  in  her  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms,  although  of  all  others  the  most  obvious  and  simple, 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  last  which  in  the  rise  of  learning 
attracted  the  attention  of  mankind.  After  all  the  researches 
that  have  been  made  on  this  subject,  it  is  yet  probable  that 
the  garden  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  at  Careggi,  affords  the 
earliest  instance  of  a  collection  of  plants  extending  beyond  the 
mere  object  of  common  utility.  From  several  passages  in  the 
works  of  Pontano  we  may,  however,  discover  that  this  author 
deroted  himself  to  the  practical  study  of  nature ;  and  his  poem 
in  two  books  on  the  cultivation  of  the  lemon,  the  orange,  and 
the  citron,  entitled,  <<De  Hortis  Hesperidum,"  sufficientlj 
demonstrates  that  he  was  acquainted  with  some  of  the  most 
curious  operations  in  horticulture.^  A  more  striking  indica- 
tion of  a  rising  taste  for  these  occupations,  appears  in  the 
estimation  in  which  the  works  of  the  ancients  who  have  treated 
on  these  subjects  now  began  to  be  held.  The  writings  of 
Theophrastus  and  Dioscorides  had  been  translated  into  Latin, 
and  published  before  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Of 
the  latter,  a  new  and  more  correct  version  was  completed  bj 
the  learned  Marcello  Virgilio  Adrian!,  and  published  at 
Florence  in  the  year  1518.  Besides  the  various  editions  of 
the  Natural  History  of  Pliny,  which  in  the  infancy  of  the  art 
of  printing  had  issued  from  the  press,  and  the  illustrations  on 
that  work  by  Ermolao  Barbaro,  Niccolo  Leoniceno,  and  others* 
it  was  translated  into  Italian  by  Gristoforo  Landino  of  Fh>- 
rence,  and  published  at  Venice,  in  the  year  1476.  The 
decided  propensity  which  now  appeared  towaoids  the  cultivation 
of  natural  history,  was  further  increased  by  the  eztenmon  of 
the  theatre  on  which  it  had  to  expatiate ;  and  the  singular 
productions  of  foreign  countries,  by  exciting  the  curiosity  of 
the  European  students,  led  them  to  examine  those  of  &oir 
own  with  an  intelligent  and  a  discriminating  eye.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  nearly  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  eentoiyi 
when  the  commentaries  of  Pier- Andrea  Mattioli  on  the  six 
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books  of  DioBCorides  were  first  published,  that  the  science  of 
Botany  began  to  assume  a  distinct  form,  and  to  be  studied  as 
a  separate  and  interesting  branch  of  natural  knowledge.  Still 
nunre  recent  has  been  Sie  attention  paid  to  the  other  depart- 
menta  of  natural  history.  If  we  except  the  small  tract  of 
Panllua  Jorius,  '<De  Piscibus  Romanis,*'  published  in  the 
year  1524,^  and  a  few  other  detached  and  unimportant  trea- 
tises, we  shall  find  no  attempt  made  to  investigate  the  history 
of  animated  nature,  and  to  reduce  the  science  of  zoology  to  a 
goieral  system,  until  the  time  of  Gessner  and  of  Aldrovando  ; 
the  former  of  whom  in  Switzerland,  and  the  latter  in  Italy, 
deroted  their  talents  at  the  same  period  to  this  important  task, 
and  by  their  elaborate  works  laid  those  broad  foundations, 
which  haye  serred  to  support  the  extensive  and  still  increasing 
snperstmcture  of  subsequent  times.^* 

Nor  had  the  science  of  ethics,  that  most  important  branch 
of  knowledge,  hitherto  received  that  attention  which  its  inti* 
mate  connexion  with  the  concerns  of  human  life  indisputably 
demands.  Some  occasional  parts  of  the  writings  of  Fetrarca, 
and  several  of  the  treatises  and  dialogues  of  Foggio  Bracciolini, 
may  be  considered  among  the  earliest  and  most  successful 
attempts  to  illustrate  the  principles  of  moral  conduct,  and  to 
regulate  the  intercourse  of  society.  Before  the  dose  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  Matteo  Bosso,  principal  of  the  monastery  of 
Fiesole,  had  idso  undertaken  to  reconunend  and  to  enforce 
various  branches  of  moral  duty,  in  separate  Latin  treatises, 
written  with  great  apparent  sincerity,  and  not  without 
pretensions  to  perspicuity  and  to  elegance.^  It  may  indeed 
be  admitted  as  a  characteristic  of  a  vigorous  and  an  indepen- 
dent mind,  that,  at  a  time  when  theological  subtilties  and 
scholastic  parodoxes  had  so  deeply  entangled  the  human 
faculties,  this  venerable  ecclesiastic  could  free  himself  from 
their  bonds,  so  as  to  observe,  with  a  distinct  and  penetrating 
eye,  the  relations  and  connexions  of  human  life,  and  to  apply 
to  their  regulation  the  dictates  of  sound  reason  and  the  precepts 
of  genuine  religion.  A  more  powerful  and  more  successful 
effort  was  made  by  the  celebrated  Pontano,  whose  prose  works 
consiBt  chiefly  of  treatises  on  the  various  branches  of  moral 
duty  ;  some  of  which,  as  applying  more  generally  to  the  con- 
cerns of  states  and  of  princes,  may  be  considered  as  illustrating 
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the  ecience  of  politics ;  whilst  others,  relating  to  indindust 
conduct,  are  intended  to  define  the  daties  aS  private  life. 
Under  the  former  head  may  he  classed  his  treatise  '*De 
Principe,"  addressed  to  Alfonso,  duke  of  Calahria,  in  which 
he  has  attempted  to  define  and  exemplify  the  daties  and 
conduct  of  a  sovereign.  This  piece,  written  upwards  of  twenty 
years  hefore  the  treatise  of  Maohiarelli,  under  the  same  titkt 
and  on  the  same  suhject,  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  it  for 
the  sound  maxims  of  policy  which  it  professes  to  inculcate,  afid 
the  noble  examples '  which  it  holds  up  for  future  iinitatioiL 
The  great  distinction  between  these  productions  is,  that  in  tho 
work  of  Pontano  politics  are  considered  as  a  moat  important 
branch  of  morals,  vrhilst  in  that  of  Maehiayelli  they  appear  to 
be  merely  an  artifice  employed  to  accomplish  some  immediate 
end,  which  is  frequently  most  injunous  to  him  who  obtains  it. 
^*He  who  wishto  to  govern  well,"  says  Pontanoy  '* should 
propose  to  himself  libendity  and  clemency  as  the  first  ruleB  of 
his  conduct.  By  the  former  he  will  convert  his  enemies  iBto 
friends,  and  even  recal  the  treacherous  to  fidelity.  The  ktter 
Trill  secure  to  him  the  affection  of  all  men,  who  will  yenerate 
him  as  a  divinity.  United  in  a  sovereign  they  render  him 
indeed  most  like  to  God,  whose  attribute  it  is  to  do  good  to  aU, 
and  to  spare  those  who  fall  into  error."  *****  "  It  is  not, 
however,  of  so  much  importance  to  be  esteemed  even  humane 
and  liberal,  as  it  is  to  avoid  those  vices  which  are  considered 
as  their  opposites.  An  inordinate  desire  to  obtain  that  which 
belongs,  and  is  dear  to  others,  ii^  in  a  sovereign,  the  origin  of 
great  calamities.  Hence  arise  proscriptions,  exiles,  tonnentS) 
executions  ;  and  henoe^  too,  it  is  often  truly  said, 

**  Ad  geDerum  Cereris,  sine  csde  et  Tulnere  ptud 
Descendunt  Hegcs,  et  sicca  morie  Tyranni.** 

Few  «re  the  t^'ntBt-homiddet  that  go 
Unpierced  and  bloodless  to  the  realms  below. 

«What  indeed  can  be  more  absurd  in  a  soYoreign^  or  less 
conducive  to  his  own  safety,  than,  instead  of  displaying  an 
example  of  humanity,  to  shew  himself  severe  and  arrogant  ? 
Inhumanity  is  the  mother  of  hatred,  as  haughtiness  is  of  crueltji 
and  both  of  them  are  bad  protectors  either  of  life  or  of 
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anthoritj."*  These  maiimB  he  confirms  by  numerous  ez« 
smples  from  aocieat  and  modem  times,  which  shew  the  extent 
of  his  acquirements,  and  greatly  enliven  his  work.  But  the 
strongest  instance  that  history  affords  of  the  truth  of  these 
maxims,  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  that  of  Alfonso  himself,  to 
whom  they  were  so  in^ectually  addressed,  f 

Of  the  other  pieces  of  Pontano,  one  of  the  most  extensiTB 
and  important  is  his  treatise  "  De  Obedientia,"  in  fire  books  ; 
under  which  title  he  has  comprehended  no  inconsiderable  por- 
tion of  the  system  of  moral  duty.}  In  the  commencement  of 
this  work  he  obsenres,  that  **  the  efforts  of  both  ancient  and 
modem  philosophy,  as  well  as  of  both  divine  and  human  law, 
are  chiefly  directed  to  compel  the  passions  of  the  mind  to  sub- 
mit to  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  to  prevent  them  from  break* 
]ng  loose,  and  wandering  without  a  gmde. "  Under  this  exten- 
sive idea  of  obedience,  he  takes  occasion  to  treat  on  the  chief 
duties  of  life,  as  justice,  prudence,  firmness,  and  temperance ; 
continually  intemiixing  his  precepts  with  examples,  many  of 
whioii,  being  the  result  of  his  own  observations,  hscve  preserved 
a  great  number  of  historicfd  and  literaty  anecdotes,  not  else- 
wliere  to  be  found.  Bendes  these  works,  Pontano  produced 
several  others  on  various  topics  connected  with  moral  conduct^ 
which  he  has  illustrated  in  a  similar  manner.  §  These  writmgs 
of  Pontano  display  great  reflection,  learning,  and  experience  ; 
and  if  the  severity  of  his  judgment  had  been  equal  to  the 
fertility  of  his  genius,  and  had  been  suffered  to  exert  itself  in 
correeting  those  superfluities  with  which  his  works  sometimes 
abound,  he  would  have  merited  a  rank,  in  this  most  important 
department  of  science,  to  which  very  few  writers,  either  of 
ancient  or  modem  times,  could  justly  have  aspired.  It  might 
have  been  expected  that  his  example  would  have  prepared  the 
way  to  a  further  proficiency  in  these  studies,  especially  as  he 
had  divested  them  of  the  scholastic  shackles  in  which  they  had 
been  confined,  and  had  directed  them  to  the  great  objects  of 
practical  utility  ;  but,  amidst  the  convulsions  of  war,  and  the 
dissipations  of  domestic  life,  his  works  were  probably  neglected 
er  lovgotten  ;  and  it  is  certain,  at  least,  that  the  age  iii  which 

•  Pontan.  Op.  i.  p.  91. '  f  Vide  anfe,  chap.  iy. 

t  Pint  Published  «t  Naples,  U90,  in  a  treU-priDted  and  elegant  edition,  4to. 
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he  lived  produced  no  moral  writer  of  eqool  industry,  or  of  equal 
merit.  *  The  professors  of  Rome,  of  Padua,  and  other  Italian 
academies,  thought  it  sufficient  to  confine  their  comments  to 
the  works  of  AnstoUe ;  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  tiie 
treatise  of  Cicero  "  De  Officiis,"  instead  of  heing  considered  as 
a  model  of  imitation,  was  regarded  as  an  ohject  of  criticism 
and  of  reproof.* 

With  respect,  however,  to  the  regulation  of  individual  inter- 
course hy  the  rules  of  civility  and  good  breeding,  which  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  minor  duties  of  society,  a  work  of  extra- 
ordinary merit  was  written  in  the  time  of  Leo  X.  This  is  the 
**  Libre  del  Cortegiano,"  of  the  Count  Baldassare  Castiglione, 
who  has  before  occurred  to  our  notice  ;  but  a  more  particular 
account  of  so  accomplished  a  nobleman,  and  so  elegant  a 
scholar,  who  shared  in  an  eminent  degree  the  esteem  of  Leo  X., 
cannot  be  uninteresting.  He  was  bom  at  his  family  villa  of 
Casatico,  in  the  territory  of  Mantua,  in  the  year  1478,  and  was 
the  son  of  the  Count  Cristoforo  Castiglione,  by  his  wife  Louisa 
Gonzaga,  a  near  relation  of  the  sovereign  family  of  that  name. 
In  his  early  years  he  was  sent  to  Milan,  where  he  was  instructed 
in  the  Latin  language  by  Gioigio  Morula,  and  in  Ghreek  by 
Demetrius  Chalcondyles.  Having  there  distinguished  himsefif 
by  his  personal  accomplishments,  and  particularly  by  his  skiD 
in  horsemanship  and  arms,  he  entered  into  the  military  service 
of  Lodovico  Sforza,  without,  however,  relinquishing  his  literary 
pmwiits,  in  which  he  derived  assistance  from  Filippo  Beroaldo 
the  elder.  With  him  he  devoted  a  great  part  of  his  time  to 
the  study  of  the  ancient  authors,  on  whose  works  he  coo^mitted 
to  writing  many  learned  notes  and  observations.  His  principal 
favourites  were  Cicero,  Virgil,  and  Tibullus.  Nor  did  he 
neglect  the  distinguished  writers  of  his  own  countiy  ;  among 
whom  he  is  said  particularly  to  have  admired  the  eneigy  and 
learning  of  Dante,  the  softness  and  elegance  of  Petrarca,  and 
the  facility  and  natural  expression  of  Lorenzo  do'  Medici,  and 
of  Politiano.f 

The  death  of  his  father,  which  was  occasioned  by  a  wound 
received  at  the  battle  of  the  Tare,  and  the  subsequent  over- 
throw of  Lodovico  Sforza,  having  induced  Castiglione  to  leave 

•  Tinl).  ToL  yii.  par.  ii.  p.  236.     f  SenMt,  Vita  d«l  Castiglione,  p.  10^ 
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Milan,  he  resorted  to  his  reUtion,  FrancescOi  marquis  of  Mantua, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  Naples,  where  he  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  the  Gariglione,  in  Ihe  year  1603.  With  the  consent 
of  the  marquis,  he  soon  afterwards  paid  a  Yisit  to  Rome,  where 
he  was  introduced,  by  his  intimate  friend  and  reUtion,  Cesare 
GK>nzaga,  to  Guidubaldo  da  Montefeltro,  duke  of  Urbino,  who 
had  been  called  to  Rome  in  consequence  of  the  elevation  of 
Julius  II.  to  the  pontificate.  Attracted  by  the  liberality  and 
elegance  of  manners  which  distinguished  the  duke  and  the 
gentlemen  of  his  court,  "  Castiglione  entered  into  his  service, 
to  the  great  dissatisfaction  of  the  marquis  of  Mantua,  and 
accompanied  him  to  the  siege  of  Gesena,  which  place  was  then 
held  for  Cesar  Borgia,  but  which,  together  with  the  city  of 
Imola,  soon  afterwards  surrendered  to  the  besiegers.  By  the 
fail  of  his  horse  Castiglione  here  received  a  severe  injuiy  in  his 
foot,  which  rendered  it  necessary  that  he  should  enjoy  some 
repose  ;  and  he  accordingly  retired  to  Urbino,  where  he  met 
wi^  a  most  gracious  reception  irom  the  duchess,  and  from 
Madonna  EmUia  Pia,  with  whom  he  ever  afterwards  maintained 
a  friendly  intercourse,  rendered  more  interesting,  and  not  less 
honourable,  by  diffiarence  of  sex.*  In  the  tranquillity  which 
he  here  enjoyed,  he  again  devoted  himself  to  his  studies,  or 
ooeasionaUy  took  a  distinguished  part  in  the  conversation  of  the 
many  eminent  and  learnt  men  who  resided  at  that  court,  and 
were  admitted  to  the  literaiy  assemblies  of  the  duchess.  In 
particular  he  foimed  a  strict  intimacy  with  Giuliano  de'  Medici, 
whom  he  has  introduced  as  one  of  the  principal  characters  in 
his  '*  Corte^ano,"  the  sera  of  which  work  is  assigned  to  this 
period.  Such  was  the  friendship  between  them,  that  Giuliano 
had  negotiated  a  marriage  between  his  niece  Clarice,  the 
daughter  of  Piero  de'  Medici,  and  Castiglione ;  but  political 
motives  induced  her  friends  to  dispose  of  her  in  marriage  to 
Fnippo  Strozzi,  through  the  powerful  influence  of  whose  family 
m  Florence  they  hoped  to  regain  their  native  placet  Castiglione 
continued  in  the  service  of  the  duke  until  the  death  of  that 
learned  and  accomplished  prince,  in  the  year  1508 ;  having 
tepreeented  him  in  several  embassies  to  foreign  powers,  and 
^-srticularly  in  the  year  1506,  when  he  came  to  England  to  be 

*    Fide  ante,  chap.  vii.  t  Scraan,  Vita  del  Castiglione,  p.  14. 
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installed  as  a  knight  of  the  garter,  in  the  name  of  the  duke, 
upon  whom  that  honour  had  heen  conferred  hy  Hairy  VII.^' 

After  the  death  of  the  duke,  Castiglione  contimied  in  the 
service  of  his  successor,  Francesco-Maria  delta  Bovere.  The 
assassination  of  the  cardinal  of  Fayia  hy  the  hands  of  the 
duke,  and  the  resentment  of  Julius  II.,  who  in  eonaeqaenec 
of  this  sacrilegious  murder  deprired  his  nephew  of  his  dignities 
and  estates,*  threw  the  court  of.  Urbino  into  great  agitation 
and  distress,  and  every  method  was  resorted  to  thai  was 
thought  likdy  to  mitigate  the  anger  qf  the  pontift  On  his 
journey  to  Rome  to  rec^ve  absolution  for  his  crime,  the  duke 
was  accompanied  by  Castiglione.  The  Tarious  sendees  ren- 
dered by  him  to  the  duke  were  rewarded  by  a  grant  of  the 
castle  and  territory  of  Ginestrato,  which  were  afterwaids 
exchanged,  at  his  request,  for  the  teiritozy  of  Nurellara,  about 
two  mues  from  Pesaro,  where  he  had  an  excellent  palace, 
good  air,-  fine  views  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  a  fertile  soil ; 
advantages  with  which  he  declares  himself  so  perfectly  satis- 
fied, that  he  has  only  to  pray  that  God  would  give  him  «  dis- 
position contentedly  to  enjoy  ^em. 

On  the  death  of  Julius  II.,  in  Felniiaiy,  1513,  and  the 
election  of  Leo  X.,  Castiglione  was  despatched  by  the  duke 
of  Urbino  to  Rome,  in  the  character  of  ambassador  to  the 
holy  see  ;  where  he  obtained  the  particular  favour  of  the  pope, 
who  confirmed  to  him  the  grant  of  his  territory  of  Nuvellaia, 
and  manifested  on  all  occasions  the  greatest  reeqpect  for  his 
talents  and  opinions,  particularly  on  subjects  of  taste.  He 
had  now  frequent  opportunities  of  enjoying  the  society  of  hiB 
former  friends  ;  among  whom  were  Saddeti,  Bembo,  Filippo 
Beroaldo  the  younger,  the  poet  Tebaldeo,  and  Federigo  Fregoso, 
archbishop  of  Salerno,  nephew  of  the  duchess  of  Urbino.  He 
maintained  a  strict  intimacy  with  Michel- Agnolo,  with  Ra&eUo, 
and  with  tbe  many  other  eminent  artists  then  resident  at  Borne ; 
nor  was  there  perhaps  any  person  of  his  age  whose  opinion  was 
with  more  confidence  resorted  to,  on  account  ef  his  jadsment 
in  architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  and  other  works  or  art ; 
insomuch,  that  it  is  said  that  Raffaello  himself  was  frequently 
accustomed  to  consult  him  on  his  most  important  worka.  \    To 

*  Vide  anU,  chap.  viii.         f  Seiwai,  in  Viu  del  CuUgUoni^  p.  18. 
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the  predilectiou  of  an  amateur  he  unitod  the  science  of  au 
antiquarian,  and  was  indefatigable  in  collecting  not  only  the 
worka  of  the  great  masters  of  his  own  times,  but  also  busts, 
statues,  cameos,  and  other  remains  of  ancient  art. 

The  marriage  of  Castiglione,  in  tho  beginning  of  the  year 
1516,  with  Ippolita,  daughter  of  the  Count  Guide  Torello,  a 
lady  of  great  accomplishments  and  high  rank,  her  mother 
being  the  daughter  of  Giovanni  Bentivoglio,  lord  of  Bologna, 
detained  him  for  some  time  at  Mantua.  It  appears,  however, 
that  even  after  his  marriage  he  continued  to  spend  the  chief 
port  of  his  time  at  B.ome,  whilst  his  wife  remained  with  her 
fxicnds  at  Mantua  ;  a  circumstance  which  may  be  supposed  to 
have  given  rise  to  those  tender  and  affectionate  remonstrances 
which  he  has  himself  so  elegantly  expressed  in  an  Ovidian 
epistle,  written  in  the  name  of  his  wLTe,  which  not  only  dis- 
playa  many  traits  in  his  character  and  conduct,  but  affords  a 
satisfactory  proof,  that  as  a  Latin  poet  he  might  justly  rank 
with  the  most  eminent  of  his  contemporaries.^^  The  death  of 
his  lady,  which  happened  in  child-bed,  whilst  he  was  still 
detained  at  Rome  in  the  character  of  ambassador,  from  his 
rdation  the  marquis  of  Mantua,  rendered  him  for  some  time 
inconsolable.  The  attention  of  the  cardinals  and  most  dis- 
tinguished persons  in  the  Roman  court  was  devoted  to  mitigate 
his  grief,  and  Leo  X.,  as  a  mark  of  his  particular  esteem, 
conferred  on  him,  about  the  same  time,  a  pension  of  two 
hundred  gold  crowns. 

On  the  death  of  the  pontiff,  Castiglione  remained  in  Rome 
until  the  election  of  Adrian  VI.,  soon  after  whose  arrival  at 
that  city  he  returned  to  Mantua;  but  on  the  election  of  Cle- 
ment YIL,  in  the  year  1523,  he  was  again  despatched  by  the 
marquis  of  Mantua  to  Rome.  The  new  pontiff,  who  was  well 
acouainted  with  his  integrity,  talents,  ancl  experience,  and  who 
baa  occasion  to  send  an  ambassador  to  the  emperor  Charles  V., 
selected  him  for  this  purpose,  and  having  obtained  the  consent 
of  tho  marquis  of  Mantua,  despatched  him  to  Madrid,  where  he 
arrived  in  the  month  of  March,  1525,  greatly  honoured,  as  he 
expresses  it,  throughout  his  whole  journey,  but  especially  on 
his  arrival  at  Madrid,  where  the  emperor  received  him  with 
particular  attention  and  kindness.  Whilst  he  was  engaged  in 
this  mission,  and  endeavouring  to  the  utmost  of  his  abilities  to 
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econcile  the  difierences  between  the  European  powers,  he  re- 
leiyed  the  alarming  intelligence  of  the  capture  and  sacking  of 
he  city  of  Rome,  and  of  the  imprisonment  of  the  wapr&ae 
lontiff.  The  extreme  grief  which  he  experienced  on  this  occft- 
ion  was  rendered  still  more  poignant,  by  a  letter  from  the  pope, 
lomplaining  that  he  had  not  given  him  timely  information,  so 
bs  to  enable  him  to  avoid  the  disaster.  This  produced  a  long 
ustificatory  reply  from  Castiglione,  in  which  he  recapitulates 
lis  efforts  and  nis  services,  both  bdTore  and  after  this  unforto- 
late  event,  the  plan  of  wldch  had  not  been  laid  in  Spain,  but 
n  Italy,  and  asserts,  that  he  had  prevailed  on  the  Spanish  pre- 
ates  to  suspend  the  performance  of  divine  offices,  and  to  addreei 
hemselves  in  a  body  to  the  emperor  to  demand  the  liberation 
>f  their  chief,  the  vicar  of  Christ  om  earth.  By  these  represen- 
ations  he  succeeded  in  removing  the  unfounded  prepossessions 
vhich  the  pope  had  entertained  against  him;  but  the  wound 
vhich  his  own  sensibility  had  received  from  these  imputations 
vas  too  deep  to  admit  of  a  cure.  The  favours  of  the  emperor, 
who  conferred  on  him  the  privileges  of  a  denizen  in  Spain,  and 
lominated  him  bishop  of  Avila,  which  see  produced  a  large  re- 
renue,  were  insufficient  to  restore  him  to  his  fonner  tranquilli^; 
md  a  feverish  indisposition  of  six  days'  continuance,  terminated 
lis  life  at  Toledo,  on  the  second  day  of  February,  1529,  at  the 
ige  of  little  more  than  fifty  years.  His  eulogy  was  pronounced 
n  a  few  words,  but  with  great  justice,  by  the  emperor  himself, 
vho,  on  this  event,  said  to  Lodovico  Strozzi,  nephew  of  Cas- 
iglione,  *'  I  assure  you  we  have  lost  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished gentlemen  of  the  age.*'^' 

The  celebrated  '*  Libro  del  Cortegiano,"  which  had  engaged 
he  attention  of  Gastiglione  for  several  years,  was  terminated 
n  1518,  when  it  was  sent  by  its  author  to  Bembo,  that  he 
night  revise  it  and  give  his  opinion  upon  it.  Gastiglione  was, 
Lowever,  in  no  haste  to  commit  it  to  the  press,  the  first  edition 
mng  printed  in  the  year  1528,  by  the  successors  of  Aldo  at 
Venice.  Of  a  work  which  has  been  so  generally  read,  and 
irhich  has  been  translated  into  most  of  the  modem  languages 
f  Europe,  a  particular  account  is  now  superfluous.  It  may, 
Lowever,  be  observed,  that  although  this  treatise  professes  only 
0  define  the  qualifications  of  a  perfect  courtier,  yet  it  embraces 
'  great  variety  of  subjects;  insomuch  that  there  are  few  ques- 
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tions  of  importance,  either  in  science  or  morals,  which  are  not 
therein  touched  upon  or  discuBsed.  The  merit  of  the  work  is 
greatly  enhanced  hj  a  pervading  rectitude  of  principle,  by  the 
inculcation  of  true  sentiments  of  honour,  and  by  precepts  of 
magnanimity,  of  propriety,  of  temperance,  of  modesty,  and  of 
decorum,  which  render  it  equally  fit  for  perusal  in  all  times, 
by  both  sexes,  and  by  every  rank.  The  style,  although  con- 
fessedly not  uniformly  Tuscan,  is  pure  and  elegant,  and  if  we 
could  excuse  in  some  of  the  interlocutors  a  prolixity  which 
seeniB  to  have  been  common  to  the  age,  this  production  might 
be  esteemed  a  perfect  model  of  colloquial  composition.'^* 

To  enumerate  among  the  moralists  the  writers  of  novels  and 
romances,  may  scarcely  be  thought  allowable;  yet  as  human 
life  and  manners  are  their  professed  subjects,  diey  may  per- 
haps, without  any  great  impropriety,  be  noticed  on  this  occa- 
sion. It  is  true  their  end  is,  in  general,  rather  to  amuse  than 
to  instruct;  and  if  wo  may  judge  from  the  works  of  this  nature 
which  were  produced  in  the  time  of  Leo  X.,  they  wero  rather 
calculated  to  counteract  than  to  promote  those  maxims  of  virtue 
and  decency,  which  the  moralist  is  most  earnest  to  inculcate. 
The  earliest  collection  of  novels,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  earliest 
specimens  that  now  romains  of  the  Italian  language,  is  the 
**  Cento  Novelle  Antiche,"'"  of  which  numerous  copies  existed 
before  the  time  of  Boccaccio,  who  has  occasionally  been  indebted 
to  it  for  the  materials  of  some  of  his  tales.  This  production 
IB  wholly  different  from  the  '*  Cent  Nouvelles  NouvelleB,"  which 
is  an  original  Fronch  work  of  much  later  date,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  written  for  the  amusement  of  Louis  XI.  before 
hia  acoeesion  to  the  throne,  and  during  his  retreat  to  the  castle 
of  Gu&iepe,  in  Brabant,  between  the  years  1457  and  1461. 
Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  "  Decamerone/'  which,  what- 
ever may  be  thought  of  its  moral  tendency,  certainly  contri- 
buted in  an  eminent  degree  to  purify  and  polish  the  Italian 
tongue,  several  other  writers  employed  their  talents  on  similar 
subjects.  The  novels  of  Franco  Sacchetti  appeared  about  the 
year  1376;  those  of  Giovanni-Fiorentino,  under  the  name  of 
**  Pecorone,"  in  1378;*  and  those  of  Masuccio  Saleroitano, 
under  the  title  of  "  Cento  Novelle,"  soon  after  the  year  1400.t 

*  Printed  at  Milan,  1558,  and  teveial  timet  rcpfinted. 
t  Printed  at  Venice,  1510,  1531^  1541,  &« 
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These  writen  were,  however,  rather  collectors  of  singalar  inci. 
denU  and  eztraordinarj  facto,  than  original  ioTentors  of  their 
own  stories,  as  sufficiently  appears  from  a  comparison  of  ihmr 
narratiyes  with  the  historians  of  their  own  and  preceding 
times."'  In  the  year  1483,  Gioyanni  Sabadino  degli  Arienti 
of  Bologna  published  a  work  consisting  of  seventy  novels,  and 
entitled  "  Porrettane,"  from  their  being  supposed  to  have  been 
narrated  at  the  baths  of  that  name,  which  he  inscribed  to  Eroole 
d'Este,  duke  of  Ferrara.*  The  celebrity  of  these  prodaotlons 
was,  however,  greatly  surpassed  in  the  banning  of  the  enaoing 
century,  by  the  writings  of  Matteo  Banddlo,  which  have  given 
him  a  rank  in  this  department  of  letters,  second  only  to 
Boccaccio  himself. 

Bandello  was  bom  at  Castelnuovo,  in  the  district  of  Tortona, 
and  repaired  at  an  early  age  to  Rome,  where  he  remained  for 
some  years  under  the  patronage  of  his  undo,  Vincenzio 
Bandello,  general  of  the  order  of  Dominicans,  with  whom  be 
abo  travelled  through  various  parte  of  Italy,  France,  Spun, 
and  Germany,  where  it  was  the  duty  of  the  general  to  inspect 
the  convents  of  his  order.  After  the  death  of  his  uncle,  at  the 
convent  of  Altomonte,  in  Calabria,  in  the  year  1506,  Bandello 
passed  a  considerable  part  of  his  time  at  the  court  of  Milan, 
where  he  had  the  honour  of  instructing  the  celebrated  Lucrezia 
Gonzaga,  in  whose  praise  he  wrote  an  Italian  poem,  which  still 
remains,  and  where  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  many  eminent 
persons  of  the  age,  as  appears  from  the  dedicatory  epistles 
prefixed  to  his  novels.  Having  early  enrolled  himself  in  the 
order  of  Dominicans  in  a  fraternity  at  Milan,  he  entered  deeplj 
into  the  ecclesiastical  and  politi^  afiaira  of  the  times*  and 
after  various  vicissitudes  of  fortune, .  obtained  at  length  the 
Inahoprio  of  Agen,  in  France,  conferred  on  him  by  Henry  11. 
Whilst  he  was  thus  engaged  in  frequent  journeys  and  public 
transactions,  he  omitted  no  opportunity  of  collecting  historical 
anecdotes  and  narratives  of  extraordinary  events,  as  materials 
for  his  novels,  which  were  composed  at  different  periods  of  his 
life,  as  occasion  and  inclination  concurred.  These  tales,  of 
which  three  large  volumes  were  collected  and  published  by  him 
after  he  had  obtained  his  episcopal  dignity^  under  the  title  of 

*  The  first  edition,  in  folio,  1488,  is  estremelf  rsre. 
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*'  Le  Norelle  del  Bandello,"*  bear  the  peculiar  oharaeter  which 
in  general  diatingaiflheB  the  literary  productions  of  the  eccle- 
siastics of  that  age  from  those  of  the  laity,  and  are  no  less  re- 
maikaUe  for  the  indecency  of  the  incidents,  than  for  the  natural 
simplicity  with  which  they  are  related.  Some  of  the  literary 
historians  of  Italy  hayo  endeavoured  to  extenuate  that  want 
of  decomm  in  these  writings,  which  they  cannot  entirely 
defend,  whilst  others  hare  congratulated  themselres,  that  the 
appearance  of  so  scandalous  a  work  at  so  critical  a  period,  did 
not  afford  the  reformers  those  adyantages  which  they  might 
haye  obtained,  had  they  known  how  to  ayail  themselyes  of 
thenkt  In  point  of  composition,  these  noyeU,  although  mush 
inferior  to  those  of  Boccaccio,  are  written  with  a  degree  of 
Tiyacity  and  nature  which  seldom  fails  to  interest  the  reader, 
and  which,  combined  with  the  singularity  of  the  incidents,  will 
probably  secure  a  durable,  although  not  a  yeiy  honourable 
repatadon  to  the  author.^ 

WhUst  BandeUo  was  collecting  the  materials  for  lus  works, 
tlie  piocincts  of  literature  were  polluted  by  the  intrusion  of  an 
author  yet  more  disgracefiilly  notorious,  the  unprincipled  and 
Keentums  Pietro  Aretino.  Were  it  the  object  of  the  present 
pages  to  collect  only  such  circumstances  as  might  confer  honour 
on  the  age,  the  name  of  this  writer  might  well  be  omitted,  but 
the  deprarity  of  taste  and  morals  is  no  less  an  object  of  inquiry 
than  their  exoelleney.  The  life  of  Aretino  may  be  denominated 
the  triumph  of  efrontery.  His  birth  was  illegitimate.  The 
little  learning  which  he  possessed  was  obtained  from  the  books 
which  in  his  early  years  it  was  his  business  to  bind.'"  He 
waA  driven  from  Us  native  city  of  Arezxo,  for  having  been  the 
^thor  of  a  satirical  sonnet^  and  baring  afterwards  found 
a  shelter  in  Perugia,  he  there  gave  a  further  specimen  of  his 
indeeomm*  by  an  alteration  made  by  him  in  a  picture  on  a 
sacred  subject.  An  early  confidence  in  his  own  talents  in- 
Joced  him  to  pay  a  visit  to  Rome,  where  he  arrived  on  foot, 

*  Printed  at  Lnoet,  in  1554,  in  4to;  the  fourth  rolnme  it  Ljoni,  1574, 
Smu  They  have  linoe  been  Mveral  timet  reprinted,  pertiailarly  in  Londoni 
1740,in4YoU.  4to. 

f  Meixaeh.  toI.  iii.  p.  204.    Tinh.  vol.  vii.  par.  iii.  p.  93. 

t  Bnt  ne  theobeervationi  of  Count  Bossi  for  much  additional  information 
this  author. 
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and  without  any  other  effects  than  the  apparel  which  he  wat«. 
Being  retained  in  the  service  of  the  eminent  merchant  Agosdno 
Ghigi,  he  was  dismissed  on  account  of  having  been  detected  in 
a  theft.  He  then  became  a  domestic  of  the  cardinal  di  S. 
Giovanni,  on  whose  death  he  obtuned  an  employment  in  the 
Vatican  under  Julius  II.,  by  whose  orders  he  was,  however, 
soon  afterwards  expelled  from  the  court.  On  an  excursion  whidi 
he  made  into  Lombardy,  he  rendered  himself  remarkable  by  the 
extreme  licentiousness  of  his  conduct,  which  did  not  preveDt 
him  from  being  received  at  Ravenna  into  a  confraternity  of 
monks.  On  his  second  visit  to  Rome  he  found  the  pontifictl 
chair  fiUed  by  Leo  X.,  who,  considering  him  as  a  man  of  talents, 
admitted  him  to  a  share  of  that  bounty  which  he  so  liberally 
dispensed  on  all  who  did,  and  on  many  who*did  not  deserve  it ; 
and  Aretino  has  himself  boasted,  Uiat  on  one  occasion  he 
received  from  this  pontiff  a  present  in  money  to  a  princely 
amount.  The  protection  of  Leo  was  accompanied  by  that 
of  the  cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici,  who,  on  his  becoming 
supreme  pontiff  by  the  name  of  Clement  VII.,  continned  his 
favour  to  Aretino.  These  obligations  are  confessed  by  himself 
in  various  parts  of  his  writings  ;*  yet,  with  an  ingratitude  and 
an  inconsistency  which  marked  the  whole  of  his  conduct,  he 
complained,  long  after  the  death  of  both  these  pontifiis,  that, 
in  return  for  all  his  services,  they  had  only  repaid  him  witii 
cruelties  and  injuries.  Being  compelled  to  abandon  the  dty 
of  Rome,  on  account  of  the  share  which  he  had  in  the  in- 
decent set  of  prints  designed  by  Giulio  Romano,  and  engraved 
by  Mare- Antonio  Raimondo,  to  which  Aretino  had  frimifihed 
Italian  verses,'^*  he  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  distinguished 
commander,  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  captain  of  the  Bande  nert, 
whose  favour  he  obtained  in  an  uncommon  degree,  and  who 
died  in  his  arms  in  the  month  of  December,  1526,  of  «  wound 
from  the  shot  of  a  musket.  The  credit  which  he  had  acquired 
by  the  friendship  of  this  eminent  soldier,  recommended  him  to 
the  notice  of  many  of  the  most  celebrated  men  of  the.  times.^ 
From  this  period  he  fixed  his  residence  at  Venice,  and  resolved 
not  to  attach  himself  to  any  patron,  but  to  enjoy  his  freedom, 

*  In  one  of  hit  letten,  toL  iii.  fogl.  86,  he  acknowledges  to  hsn  feoehed, 
daUa  taniamimmadi Leone  danari  in  real  iomma,    llau.m  Y>is,i».  19. 
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and  to  procure  IiIb  own  subsistence  by  the  exeitise  of  his 
talents  and  the  labours  of  his  pen. 

It  would  be  as  disgusting  to  enter  into  an  eiamination  of  the 
indecent  and  abominable  writings  of  Aretino,  as  it  would  be 
tiresome  to  peruse  those  long  and  tedious  pieces  on  religious 
subjects,  by  which  he  most  probably  sought  to  counterbalance, 
in  the  public  opinion,  the  profaneness  of  his  other  productions. 
It  may,  indeed,  truly  be  said,  that  of  all  the  efforts  of  his  abili- 
ties, in  prose  and  in  verse,  whether  sacred  or  profane,  epic  or 
dramatic,  panegyrical  or  satirical,   and  notwithstanding  their 
great  number  and  variety,  not  one  piece  exists  which  in  point 
of  literaiy  merit  is  entitled  to  approbation  ;  yet  the  commenda- 
tions which  Aretino  received  from  his  contemporaries  are  beyond 
example ;  and  by  his  imblushing  effirontery  and  the  artful  inter- 
mixture of  censure  and  adulation,  he  contrived  to  lay  under  con- 
tribution almost  all  the  sovereigns  and  eminent  men  of  his  time. 
Francis  I.  not  only  presented  him  with  a  chain  of  gold,  and 
afforded  him  other  marks  of  his  liberality,  but  requested  that 
the  pope  would  allow  him  the  gratification  of  his  society. 
Henry  V  III.  sent  him  at  one  time  three  hundred  gold  crowns,'** 
and  the  emperor  Charles  V .  not  only  allowed  him  a  considerable 
pension,  but  on  Aretino  being  introduced  to  him  by  the  duke  of 
Urbino  on  his  way  to  Peschiera,  placed  him  on  his  right  hand 
and  rode  with  him  in  intimate  conversation.     The  distinctions 
which  he  obtained  by  his  adulatory  sonnets  and  epistles,  from 
Julius  III.,  were  yet  more  extraordinary.     The  present  of  a 
thousand  gold  crowns  was  accompaoied  by  a  pap^  buU,  nomi- 
nating him  a  CctvcUiere  of  the  order  of  S.  PietrOj  to  which  dig- 
nity was  also  annexed  an  annual  income.     These  favours  and 
difi^ctions,  which  were  imitated  by  the  inferior  sovereigns  and 
chief  nobility  of  Europe,  excited  the  vanity  of  Aretino  to  such 
a  degree,  that  he  entertained  the  strongest  expectations  of  being 
created  a  cardinal ;  for  the  reception  of  which  honour  he  had 
actually  begun  to  make  preparations.*     He  assumed  the  titles 
of  U  i>itnno,  and  II  FlageUo  de*  Principi.  Medals  were  struck 
in  honour  of  him,  representing  him  decorated  with  a  chain  of 
gdd,  and  on  the  reverse  the  princes  of  Europe  bringing  to  him 

*  Mftzztidi.    Vita  dell*  Andno,  p.  70.    He  afterwards  \fo§at^  that  he  bad 
nrfbied  the  oardinalate.    Letteie,  vol.  W.  p.  293. 

TOL.  n.  T 
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Ilieir  tribute.  ETen  his  motlier  and  his  daughter  irere  lepro* 
Bented  in  medals  with  appropriate  inscriptions.  Bis  portnil 
was  frequently  pAinted  bj  the  best  artists  of  the  time,  ud  par- 
ticularly by  tlH9  celebrated  Tittano,  with  whom  he  lived  in  hsbiiB 
of  intimacy;  insomuch  that  it  may  justly  be  asserted,  Ihat, 
from  the  dsys  of  Homer  to  the  present,  no  person  who  foonded 
his  claims  to  public  faTOor  merely  on  his  litecaiy  talents,  efer 
obtained  one  half  of  the  honours  and  emoluments  which  weie 
larished  on  this  iHitente  pretender. 

Great,  howerer,  as  these  distinctions  were,  they  were  not 
enjoyed  by  Aretino  without  oonsiderable  deductions,  and  &»• 
quent  mortifications  and  disgraoe.  In  die  pontificate  of  Leo  X 
he  was  twice  in  danger  of  his  life  from  the  attacks  of  thoie 
whom  he  had  calumniated,  and  on  one  ooeadon  owed  lus  escape 
only  to  the  interference  of  his  friend  Femguto  di  Lazsara.  H« 
also  met  with  a  fins  opponent  in  the  respectable  and  iesned 
Oiammatteo  Ghiberti^  bishop  of  Verona  and  i^oetolie  dataijf 
who  used  all  his  efforts  to  strip  the  mask  from  this  shameletf 
impostor.  A  still  more  formidable  adversaiy  appeared  under 
the  pontificate  of  Clement  VIL,  in  AchiUe  della  Yolta,  a  ges- 
tleman  of  Bologna,  then  resident  in  Rome,  on  whom  Aretino 
had  written  a  satirical  sonnet,  and  who  repaid  him  with  five 
wounds  of  a  dagger,  one  of  which  was  for  some  time  supposed 
to  be  mortal.  In  consequence  of  a  lampoon,  written  by  Aretino 
when  at  Venice,  against  the  distinguished  commander  Pietro 
StroKzi,  who,  in  the  year  1542,  wrested  from  the  Imperialists 
the  fortress  of  Marano,  that  haughty  soldier  gaye  him  to  under- 
stand, that  if  he  repeated  the  insult  he  would  have  him  assses- 
nated  even  in  his  bed  ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  lived  under 
great  apprehensions  as  long  as  Strozzi  remained  in  the  Venetian 
territories.  A  singular  interview  is  said  to  hate  taken  plaee 
between  Aretano  and  Tintoretto  the  painter,  on  whom  he  had 
lavished  his  abuse.  Tintoretto  having  invited  him  to  his  house 
under  the  pretext  of  pointing  his  portrait,  seated  him  in  e  chair 
as  if  for  that  purpose  ;  but  instead  of  taking  up  his  pendls,  the 
painter  drew  from  his  bosom  a  large  pistol,  which  he  levelled  at 
Aretino.  The  oonscious  and  terrified  libeller  cried  out  for  merej, 
when  Tintoretto  said  with  great  gravity.  Compose  yourself 
whilst  I  take  measwre  of  you,  and  moving  the  direotion  of  the 
pistol  slowly  from  head  to  foot,  he  added,  I  find  yon  are  jvtsi 
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the  length  of  two  piitols  and  a  half.  AreliDO  underatood  the 
lesBon,  and  from  this  time  arowed  himself  the  painter's  wannest 
IHend.*  On  another  occasion  he  inouired  the  resentment  of 
the  English  ambassador  at  Venice,  by  insolently  insinuating 
that  he  had  detained  in  his  hands  the  money  remitted  by  his 
■overeign  as  a  ptresent  to  Aretino  ;  in  consequence  of  which  the 
ambassador  is  said  to  haye  hired  six  or  seven  persons  to  attack 
him  with  cudgels,  which  he  represented  as  a  design  to  murder 
him.'*^  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  Aretino  experi- 
enced on  many  occasions  similar  treatment ;  on  which  account 
Bocealini  has  humorously  called  him  "  the  loadstone  of  clubs 
and  daggers ; "  adding,  "  that  those  persons  who  were  as  ready 
of  hand  as  he  was  of  speech,  had  left  their  marks  in  such  a 
Boanner  on  his  face,  his  breast,  and  his  arms,  that  he  was 
streaked  all  over  like  a  chart  of  navigation." 

Nor  did  the  arrogance  and  e&ontery  of  Aretino  escape  the 
xeprehensioii  of  his  numerous  literary  adversaries,  who  availed 
themsehres  of  every  opportunity  to  render  him  an  object  of 
ridicule  and  contempt ;  as  a  contrast  to  the  ostentatious  medab 
which  he  had  caused  to  be  struck  in  honour  of  himself,  others 
were  made  public,  exhibiting  his  resemblance  on  one  tdde,  and 
on  the  other  a  most  indecent  device,  as  emblematical  of  his 
character  and  writings.  On  the  report  of  his  being  mortally 
wounded  by  Achille  della  Yolta  in  Rome,  Girolamo  Casio,  a 
cavalier  of  Bologna,  wrote  a  sonnet  of  exultation,  and  on  his 
recovery  another  equally  satirical  and  vehement.  The 
emmiy  of  the  good  prelate  Ghiborti  was  seconded  by  the  keen 
satire  of  Bemi,  who  was  employed  by  him  in  his  office  as 
dataiy  cf  the  holy  see,  and  who  produced  a  sonnet  against 
Aretino,  which  in  point  of  vivacity,  scurrility,  and  humour,  has 
peiiiaps  never  been  equalled  ;t  but  the  most  inveterate  enemy 
of  Aretino,  was  Nicold  Franco,  who,  after  having  been  for 
some  time  his  assistant  in  the  composition  of  his  various  works, 
became  at  length  his  rival,  and  whilst  he  at  least  equalled  him 
in  virulence  and  licentiousness,  greatly  surpassed  him  in 
learning  and  abilities.  On  being  driven  by  Aretino  from  his 
liOUBe,  and  finding  that  Aretino,  on  reprinting  the  first  volume 

•  Bidolfi,  Vite  de'  Pittori  Veneziani,  pur.  ii.  p.  58. 

ir  This  production  iB  a  masteipieoe  in  its  vay.    Vidt  Opera  BurleKlio  de 
ToL  ii.  112. 
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of  bis  letters,  bad  omitted  soxne  passages  in  which  he  had 
before  spoken  of  him  with  great  approbation.  Franco  was  so 
exasperated  that  he  attacked  his  adrersarj  in  a  series  of 
indecent,  satirical,  and  ludicrous  sonnets,  which  be  continued 
to  pour  forth  against  him,  until  he  had  completed  a  Tolnme. 
In  defiance  of  decency  this  collection  has  been  seyeral  times 
reprinted,  and  is  certainly  not  less  disgraceful  to  the  memorr 
of  its  author  than  to  that  of  his  opponent.'^  Other  persons  oi 
much  more  respectable  character  also  animadyerted  with  great 
severity  on  the  conduct  and  writings  of  Aretino ;  and  if  on  the 
one  hand  be  was  flattered  'as  on  earthly  divini^,  on  the 
other  he  was  treated  as  the  outcast  of  society,  and  the  oppro- 
brium of  the  human  race.'*' 

,  The  death  of  Aretino  is  said  to  have  resembled  his  life. 
Being  informed  of  some  outrageous  instance  of  obscenitj  com- 
mitted by  his  sisters,  who  were  courtesans  at  Venice,  he  was 
suddenly  affected  with  so  violent  a  fit  of  laughter  that  he  over- 
turned his  chair,  and  thereby  received  an  injury  on  his  head 
which  terminated  his  days.  This  story,  however  eztraordinarj, 
is  not  wholly  discredited  by  the  accurate  Mazzuchelli  ;  who 
further  hiforms  us,  although,  as  he  admits,  on  doubtful 
evidence,  that  when  Aretino  was  on  the  point  of  death,  and 
had  received  extreme  unction,  he  exclaimed, 

**  Guardatemi  da  topi,  or  cbe  son  unto/' 
Greued  aa  I  am,  presenrd  me  from  the  rati. 

The  enemies  of  Aretino,  not  appeased  by  his  death,  have 
commemorated  him  by  an  epitaph  as  profane  as  his  own 
writings,  which  has  been  repeated,  with  several  variations,  in 
the  Italian,  French,  and  Latin  languages,  and  is  erroneously 
supposed  to  have  been  engraven  on  his  tomb  in  the  churdi  dT 
S.  Lttca,  in  Venice. 

"  Qui  giaoe  l*Aretin,  poeta  Toaoo, 

Che  disae  mal  d^ognnn,  fuorchi  di  Dio, 
Scuiandoai  col  dir,  Non  to  oososoo.** 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

1521. 

Ticontudet  and  final  cBtabliahment  of  the  Laurentian  Library— Leo  X.  in- 
creaaes  the  Library  of  the  Vatican — Coatodi,  or  keepera  of  the  Vatican 
librarr — Lorenzo  Pannenio — Fautto  Sabeo — Learned  Librariana  of  the 
Vatican  in  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X. — ^Tomato  Fedra  Inghirami — Filippo 
Beroaldo — Zanobio  Aodaiuoli — Girolamo  Aleandro— Other  Libraries  in 
Rome— Hittoriana  in  the  time  of  Leo  X. — ^Nicol6  MachiaTelli — Hia  History 
of  Florence — Estimate  of  hia  political  writinga — Filippo  de*  Nerli — Jacopa 
Kavdi — Francesco  Goicciardini — His  History  of  Italy — Panllo  GioTio — ^Hia 
historical  works — Miacellancoua  writers — Pierio  Valeriano — Celio  Calcagnini 
— Lilio  Gregorio  Gynddi. 

Bt  no  circumBtance  in  the  character  of  an  mdividual  is  the 
love  of  literature  so  strongly  evinced,  as  by  the  propensity  for 
collecting  together  the  writings  of  illustrious  schohirs,  and 
compressing  "  the  soul  of  ages  past"  within  the  narrow  limits 
of  a  library.  Few  persons  have  experienced  this  passion  in  an 
equal  degree  with  Leo  X.,  and  still  fewer  have  had  an  equal 
opportunity  of  gratifying  it.  We  have  already  seen,  that  in 
the  year  1508,  whilst  he  was  yet  a  cardinal,  he  had  purchased 
from  the  monks  of  the  convent  of  S.  Marco  at  Flor^ce,  the 
remains  of  the  celebrated  library  of  his  ancestors,  and  had 
transferred  it  to  his  own  house  at  Rome.*  Unwilling,  how- 
ever, to  deprive  his  native  place  of  so  invaluable  a  treasure,  he 
had  not,  on  hi^  elevation  to  the  pontificate,  thought  proper  to 
unite  this  collection  with  that  of  the  Vatican  ;  but  had 
intrusted  it  to  the  care  of  the  learned  Varino  Camerti ;  intend- 
ing again  to  remove  it  to  Florence,  as  to  the  place  of  its  final 
destination.  This  design,  which  he  was  prevented  firom 
executing  by  his  untimely  death,  was  afterwards  carried  into 
effect  by  the  cardinal  Giulio  de'  ^Medici,  who,  before  he  attidned 
the  supreme  dignity,  had  engaged  the  great  artist  Michel- 
Agnolo  Bonarotti,  to  erect  the  magnificent  and  spacious  edifice 

*   Vide  caUe,  chap.  zi«     The  sum  paid  hy  the  cardinal  to  the  monhf  of 
S.  Marco  wai  2652  dncata. 
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near  the  church  of  S.  Lorenzo,  at  Florence,  where  theee 
inestimable  treasures  were  afterwards  deposited  ;^  and  where, 
with  considerable  additions  firom  subsequent  benefactors,  they 
yet  remain,  forming  an  immense  collection  of  manuscripts  of 
the  oriental,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Italian  writers,  now  denomi- 
nated the  ''  Bibliothcca  Medioeo-Laiurentiana.""^ 

The  care  of  Leo  X.  in  the  preserration  of  his  domeatie 
library,  did  not,  however,  preyent  him  from  bestowing  the 
most  sedulous  attention  in  augmenting  that  which  was  destined 
to  the  use  of  himself  and  his  successors  in  the  palace  of  tiie 
Vatican.  This  collection,  begun  by  that  excellent  and  learned 
sovereign,  Nicholas  V.,  and  greaUy  increased  by  succeeding 
poutifEs,  was  already  deposited  in  a  suitable  edifice,  erected  for 
that  purpose  by  Sixtus  IV.,  and  was  considered  as  the  most 
extensive  assemblage  of  literary  productions  in  all  Italy.  The 
envoys  employed  by  Leo  X.  on  affairs  of  state  in  various  parts 
of  Europe,  were  directed  to  avail  themselves  of  every  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  these  precious  remains  of  antiquity,  and 
men  of  learning  were  frequently  despatched  to  remote  and  bar- 
barous countries  for  the  sole  purpose  of  discovering  and  reselling 
these  works  from  destruction.**^  Nor  did  the  pontiff  hesitate 
to  render  his  high  office  subservient  to  the  promotion  of  an 
object,  which  he  considered  as  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
interests  of  literature,  by  requiring  the  assistance  of  the  other 
sovereigns  of  Christendom  in  giving  effect  to  his  researches.  In 
the  year  1517,  he  despatched  as  his  envoy,  John  Heytmers  de 
Zonvelben,  on  a  mission  to  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Gothland,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  inquiring  after  literary  works, 
and  particularly  historical  compositions.  This  envoy  was  fur- 
nished with  letters  from  the  pope  to  the  cBfferent  sovereigns 
through  whose  dominions  he  had  to  pass,  earnestly  entreating 
tiiem  to  promote  the  object  of  his  visit  by  eveiy  means  in  llieir 
pow^r.  Some  of  these  letters  yet  remain,  and  affi:>rd  a  decisive 
proof  of  tiie  ardour  ¥rith  which  Leo  X.  eiq^aged  in  this  pursuit.''* 

With  a  similar  view  he  despatched  to  Venice  the  cdebmted 
Agostino  Beazzano,  whom  he  ftimished  with  letters  to  the  doge 
Loredano,  directing  him  to  spare  no  expense  in  the  acquisition 
ci  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  authors.  Efforts  so  persevering 
could  not  fail  of  success  ;  and  the  Vatican  library,  during  the 
pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  was  augmented  by  many  vafaaabla  woriksy 
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wbiek  inthout  his  vigilance  and  liberality  would  probably  have 
been  lost  to  the  world.* 

On  bia  attaining  the  pontifical  dignity,  Leo  X.  found  the 
office  of  Cwtodey  or  keeper  of  the  Vatican  library,  intrusted 
to  Lorenxo  Parmenio,  who  had  been  appointed  by  JuHua  II.  in 
the  year  151 1,  probably  as  a  reward  for  the  various  productions 
in  Latin  verse/ in  which  he  has  celebrated  the  civil  and  militaiy 
transaetions  of  his  patron.^  Although  Parmenio  survived  untU 
tlie  year  1529,  yet  it  appears  that  Leo  X.  conferred  the  office 
of  Cuiiode  on  Fausto  Sabeo,  of  Brescia,  but  whether  as  a 
ooadjutor  with  Parmenio^  or  as  his  successor,  and  at  what  pre- 
ciae  period,  has  not  been  sufficiently  ascertained.*"    Before  his 
nomination  to  this  trust,  which  he  is  sold  to  have  held  under 
«x  soeeeeding  pontifis,  Sabeo  had  been  employed  by  Leo  X. 
in  exploring  distant  regions  for  ancient  manuscripts,  as  appears 
from  several  of  his  Latin  epigrams ;  a  collection  of  which  was 
published  at  Rome  in  the  year  1556.t     In  some  of  these  he 
boosts  of  the  important  services  which  he  had  rendered  to  the 
pontiff,  and  complains  that  his  remuneration  had  not  been 
oqnal  to  his  merits.     After  the  death  of  Leo  X.  he  addressed 
o  short  poem  to  Clement  YII.,  in  which  he  bestows  on  Leo 
the  appeUations  of  bountiful,  magnanimous,  and  learned,  and 
laments  his  dea^  with  apparent  nncerity,  although  at  the  same 
timo  ho  positively  asserts  that  he  never  received  any  reward 
for  all  his  services  ;  an  assertion  which  would  be  better  entitled 
to  credit,  if  Sabeo  had  not  indulged  himself  in  similar  com- 
plaints against  all  the  pontifis,  by  whose  favour  he  continued 
in  that  office,  which  had  been  first  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
liberaUty  of  Leo  X. 

In  the  year  1527,  when  the  city  of  Rome  was  captured  and 
]^midered>by  the  banditti  under  the  duhe  of  Bourbon,^  the 
Taticon  library  partook  of  the  general  calamity,  and  many  of 
tho  valuable  works  there  deposited  were  seized  upon,  dispersed, 
or  destroyed  by  the  ignorant  and  ferocious  soldieiy.  The 
hmniliating  and  dangerous  situation  to  which  Clement  VIL 
was  reduced  by  this  imexpected  event,  prevented  him  from 

*  Of  the  effBrU  made  in  Ital j  at  this  period  for  eoUectmg  books  and  MBHl 
MO  lul.  Ed.  Tol.  z.  p.  90.* 

■f  **  EnonAXMATUM,  Lianx  V.  ad  Henricom  Regem  Gallia.  I.  Do  Diii 
JLDeHaniboa.    lU.  De  Amida.     IV.  De  Amoriboa.    Y.  De  MiaoellaiMia 
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paying  that  attention  to  repair  the  injury,  which  from  his  weD- 
known  disposition  to  the  encouragement  of  literature,  there  is 
reason  to  belicTe  he  would  otherwise  have  done.  On  this  ooca- 
sion  the  Ctutode,  Sabeo,  thought  it  necessary  to  direct  ^e 
attention  of  the  pontiff  to  the  wretched  state  of  the  oollectiQii, 
which  he  conceived  might  be  done  with  the  least  offence,  by 
addressing  to  him  a  Latin  poem  in  elegiac  yers^.  In  this  piece 
he  boldly  personifies  the  Vatican  library  under  the  character  of 
a  most  abject,  miserable,  and  mutilated  figure,  that  intrudes 
herself  on  the  pontiff,  and  represenls  her  services,  her  cala- 
mities, and  the  claims  which  she  has  on  his  favour.*  These 
remonstrances  seem,  however,  to  have  had  little  effect  during 
this  turbulent  period  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  succeeding  pon- 
tificate of  Paul  III.  that  the  library  began  to  revive  from  its 
misfortunes,  and  to  recover  its  former  splendour. 

But  besides  the  Custode,  or  keeper,  this  celebrated  libraiy 
has  also  required  the  attention  of  a  Bibltotecario,  or  librarian  f^ 
a  trust  which  has  generally  been  conferred  on  men  eminent 
for  their  rank,  or  distinguished  by  their  learning,  and  for  a 
long  time  past  has  been  conferred  only  on  a  cardinal  of  the 
church.'"  At  the  time  of  the  elevation  oi  Leo  X.  this  office  was 
filled  by  Tomaso  Fedra  Inghirami,  who  had  been  appointed  by 
Julius  IL  to  succeed  GiuHano  di  Yolterra,  bishop  of  Ragusa, 
in  the  year  1510.     This  eminent  scholar  was  descended  from 
a  noble  family  of  Yolterra,  where  in  the  commotions  which 
took  place  in  the  year  1472,t  his  father  lost  his  life,  and  the 
surviving  members  of  the  family,  among  whom  was  Tomaso, 
then  only  two  years  of  age,  sought  a  shelter  at  Florence. 
Being  there  received  under  Uie  immediate  protection  of  Lorenzo 
de*  Medici,  and  having  closely  attended  to  his  studies,  Tomaso, 
at  thirteen  years  of  age,  was  induced,  by  the  advice  of  that 
great  man,  to  pay  a  visit  to  Rome,  where  he  made  such  a 
rapid  progress  in  his  acquirements  as  to  obtain  an  early  and 
deserved  celebrity.**  Soon  after  the  accession  of  Alexander  VI. 
he  was  nominated  by  that  pontiff  a  canon  of  S.  Fietro,  and 
dignified  with  the  rank  of  a  prelate.     In  the  year  1495  he 
was  sent  as  papal  nuncio  into  the  Milanese,  to  treat  with  the 
emperor  elect,  Maximilian,  on  which  embassy  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  obtain,  not  only  the  approbation  of  the  pope,  but 

*  Qairini,  Spec.  Ut  Briz.  p.  173.        f  Vidt  Life  of  Lor.  de  Hed. 
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also  the  fayour  of  the  emperor,  who  soon  after  the  return  of 
Inghirami  to  Rome  transmitted  to  him  from  Inspruck  an  im- 
perial diploma,  hj  which,  after  enmnerating  his  rarious  accom- 
plishments, and  particnlarlj  his  exceUence  in  poetry  and  Latin 
literatore,  he  created  him  count  palatine  and  poet  laureate, 
and  eonceded  to  him  the  priyilege  of  emhlazoning  the  Austrian 
eagle  in  his  family  arms.  Nor  was  Inghirami  less  fayoured  hy 
Jidius  II.,  who,  besides  app<Hntmg  him  librarian  of  the  Vatican, 
conferred  on  him  the  important  office  of  pontifical  secretaiy, 
which  he  afterwards  quitted  for  that  of  secretary  to  the  college 
of  cardinals,  in  which  capacity  he  was  present  in  the  conclaye 
on  the  election  of  Leo  X  By  the  fayour  of  the  new  pontiff, 
Inghirami  was  enriched  with  many  ecclesiastical  preferments, 
and  continued  in  his  office  of  librarian  until  his  death,  which 
was  occasioned  by  an  accident  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  on  the 
sixth  day  of  September,  1516,  when  he  had  not  yet  completed 
the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age.^  To  this  unfortunate  eyent, 
it  is  probably  owing  that  so  few  of  his  writings  haye  reached 
the  present  times.  From  the  testimony  of  his  contemporaries, 
it  is  well  known  that  he  was  the  author  of  many  learned  works. 
Among  these,  his  surviying  friend  Giano  Parrhasio  has  enume- 
rated a  defence  of  Cicero,  a  compendium  of  the  history  of 
Rome,  a  commentary  on  the  poetics  of  Horace,  and  remarks 
on  the  comedies  of  Flautus  ;  but  these  works  were  left  at  his 
death  in  an  unfinished  state,  and  haye  since  been  dispersed 
and  lost.  It  has  been  supposed,  and  not  without  reason,  that 
the  additions  to  the  "  Aulularia  *'  of  Flautus,  first  published  at 
Paris  in  1513,  are  from  the  pen  of  Inghirami.  For  that  cele- 
brity, of  which  he  has  been  depriyed  by  the  loss  of  his  writings, 
he  has,  howeyer,  been  in  some  degree  compensated  by  the 
numerous  testimonies  of  applause  conferred  upon  him  by  his 
contemporaries,  among  whom  that  of  Erasmus  is  deserving  of 
particular  notice.* 

On  the  death  of  Inghirami,  the  office  of  librarian  of  the 
Vatican  was  conferred  by  Leo  X.  on  Filippo  Beroaldo,  usually 
called  Beroaldo  the  younger.  This  eminent  scholar  sprung 
from  a  noble  family  of  Bologna,  and  was  the  uephewf  and 
pupil  of  Filippo  Beroaldo  the  elder,  under  whose  instructions  he 

*  Erum.  Ep.  lib.  zxtii. 
•f  LuioeUottiVitodi  Ang.  ColoGd,p.52. 
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made  such  an  early  proficiency  in  the  Crreek  and 
langiiages,  that  in  the  year  1496,  when  he  was  only  twen^ 
mx  years  of  age,  he  was  appointed  pnhlic  professor  of  poiite 
literatnre  in  the  unirersity  of  his  natiTe  place.  Hanging  after- 
wards chosen  the  dty  of  Rome  as  his  residence,  he  ^&t 
Attracted  the  notice  of  Leo  X.,  then  the  cardinal  de'  Mediei, 
who  received  him  into  hb  service,  and  employed  him  as  his  pti- 
▼ate  secretary.**  After  the  accession  of  Ijeo  to  the  pontificate, 
Beroaldo  was  nominated  propoetOf  er  principal  of  the  Roman 
academy,  f  which  office  he  probab^f  relinqniahed  on  accepting 
that  of  librarian  of  the  Vatican.  Of  his  critical  talraita  his 
edition  of  Tadtus,  before  particularly  noticed,  afftxtlB  a  favour- 
able specimen ;  bat  Beroaldo  stands  also  eminentlj  distin- 
goished  among  his  conntiymen  by  his  talents  for  Latin  poetry; 
and  his  three  books  of  odes,  first  pnblished  by  him  in  the  year 
1530,  were  received  with  such  applause,  particularly  hj  ^bt 
French  nation,  that  he  has  had  no  less  than  six  translators  in 
that  country,  among  whom  is  the  celebrated  Clement  Maityt.| 
From  a  poem  of  Marc-Antonio  Flaminio  addressed  to  Beroaldo, 
it  appears  that  he  had  also  undertaken  an  historical  work  on  the 
events  of  his  own  times,  which  it  is  mnch  to  be  regretted  that  he 
did  not  live  to  complete.  Berocddo  also  appears  among  the  ad- 
mirers of  the  celebrated  Roman  courtesan  Imperia,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  jealous  of  the  superior  pretensions  of  Sadcdeti  to 
her  favour .'^  The  warmth  of  his  temperament,  indeed,  anf- 
ficiently  appears  in  some  of  his  poems.  His  death,  vrfaidi 
happened  in  the  year  1518,  is  said  to  have  been  oeeadoned  by 
some  vexations  which  he  experienced  from  the  pontiff  in  hu 
office  as  librarian  ;  §  but  the  authority  of  Yaleriano  and  his 
copyists  is  not  implicitly  to  be  relied  on,  and  the  epitaph  with 
which  Bembo  has  honoured  the  memory  of  Beroaldo,  and  which 
explicitly  asserts  that  Leo  X.  shed  tears  on  his  loss,  may  be 
considered  as  a  sufficient  proof  that  he  retained  the  favour  of  the 
pontiff  to  the  close  of  his  days. 

The  office  of  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  which  had  become 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Beroaldo,  was  soon  afterwards  conferred 
by  the  pontiff  on  Zanobio  Aeciajuoli,  a  descendant  of  a  noble 
Florentine  family,  which  has  produced  many  eminent  men. 
Zanobio  was  bom  in  the  year  1461,  and  having,  while  yet  an 

*  Yalerian.  de  lit.  infel.  p.  41.    'f*  Mazzach.  Tcii.  rr,  p.  1018. 
t  Mazzuch  YoL  iv.  p.  1020.  §  Yalerian  de  Litent.  infol.  p.  41. 
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infant,  been  banuhed  with  his  relatione,  he  was  reealied  when 
aboat  sixteen  yean  of  age,  by  Lorenxo  the  Magnificent,  and 
educated  by  his  direetiens  with  Lorenio^  the  son  of  Pier-Fran- 
ceaco  de'  Medici,  to  whom  Zanobio  was  nearly  rekted.  Hence 
he  had  frequent  intereoorse  with  PoUtiano,  Ficino,  and  other 
eminent  Florentine  scholars,  whose  fiaTOYir  and  friendship  he 
concifiated  by  his  early  talents  and  acquirements.  After  the 
death  of  Lorenso  the  Magnificent  he  became  disgusted  with  the 
commotiona  which  agitated  his  native  place,  and  deyoting  him- 
self to  a  monastic  life,  received  from  the  jfomous  Girolamo 
Savonarola,  about  the  year  1494,  the  halnt  of  a  Dominican. 
For  tiie  more  eflectnal  promotion  of  his  ecclesiastical  studies,  he 
applied  himself  with  great  industry  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
Hebrew  tongue  ;  but  the  chief  part  of  his  time  was  devoted  to 
the  examination  of  the  Greek  manuBcripta  in  the  library  of  the 
Medici,  and  in  that  of  S.  Marco,  at  Florence,  from  which  he 
selected  such  as  had  not  before  been  published,  with  the  design 
of  translating  them  into  Ladn,  and  giving  them  to  the  world 
through  the  medium  of  the  press.* 

On  the  elevation  of  Leo  X.  Zanobio  hastened  to  Bome,  and 
was  received  with  great  kindness  by  the  new  pontiff,  who  en- 
rolled him  among  his  constant  attendants,  and  granted  him  an 
honourable  stipend,  with  a  residence  in  the  oratory  of  S.  Silvestro* 
A  general  chapter  of  his  order  being  held  at  Naples,  in  the 
year  1515,  Zanobio  attended  there,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
viceroy  and  the  general  of  the  order,  made  an  oration  in  Latin 
in  praise  of  the  city  of  Naples,  which  he  afterwards  published 
and  inscribed  to  tiie  eardmal  of  Aragoa.  Upon  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  office  of  librarian  of  the  Vatican^  he  undertook  the 
laborious  task  of  selecting  and  arranging  the  ancient  public 
documents  there  deposited,  containing  imperial  privileges,  bulls, 
and  instruments,  of  which  he  formed  an  exact  index,  and  after- 
wards, by  the  order  of  the  pope,  conveyed  them  to  the  castle  of 
S.  Angelo.t  It  is  highly  probaUe  that  the  unwearied  industry 
of  Zanobio  abridged  his  days,  as  he  did  not  long  survive  to  en- 
joy his  office,  having  died  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  July, 
1519.  To  Zanobio  we  are  indebted  for  collecting  and  preserv- 
ing the  €Freek  epigrams  of  PoMano,  which  were  recommended 

*  HnnelL  Scrittori  dltalk,  toI.  {.p.  51. 
t  MttntfiHiooB,  ^'BibUotb.  Biblioth.  MflS.**  p.  202. 
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to  hifl  care  by  their  author  in  his  last  moments.  Among  his 
remaining  works  is  an  oration  in  pruse  of  the  city  of  Rome,  which 
he  dedicated  to  the  cardinal  Giidio  do*  Medici.*  He  translated 
into  Latin  Terse  the  Greek  address  of  Marcus  Musurus  to  Leo 
X.  prefixed  to  the  first  edition  of  Plato,  and  made  several  other 
translalions  from  the  Greek,  some  of  which  he  inscribed  to  thai 
pontiff.  His  Latin  poems  hare  been  mentioned  with  grest 
applause.  Among  these  is  a  Sapphic  ode  addressed  to  Leo  I., 
inciting  him  to  proceed  in  improving  the  city  of  Rome,  and 
particdarly  in  decorating  the  Esqmlian.hill.  Jn  the  librarj  of 
the  convent  of  S.  Marco  at  Florence,  are  also  preserved  a  few 
lines  in  the  hand-writing  of  Zanobio,  in  which  he  has  attempted 
to  compliment  the  pontiff  on  the  happy  coincidence  of  the  name 
of  his  family  with  the  appellations  of  his  high  dignity. 

AcciajuoU  was  succeeded  in  his  office  as  librarian,  by  Giio- 
lamo  Aleandro,  who  was,  however,  soon  called  off  from  the 
duties  of  this  station  by  his  embassy  to  the  Imperial  diet,  to 
oppose  the  rapid  increase  of  the  doctrines  of  Luther.  Of  his 
conduct  on  that  occasion  some  account  has  alrelidy  been 
given  ;f  but  of  so  eminent  a  scholar,  and  so  extraordinaiy  & 
man,  some  further  particulars  cannot  be  uninteresting.  Were 
we  to  rely  on  the  positive  assertion  of  Luther,  Aleandro  was  of 
Jewish  origin ;  but  neither  Luther  nor  his  opponents  were 
remarkable  for  a  scrupulous  adherence  to  truth  in  the  charac- 
ters given  by  them  of  their  adversaries,  and  this  aspersion,  if 
it  is  to  be  considered  as  such,  may  safely  be  placed  to  the 
account  of  religious  animosity.  In  reproaching  him  with  his 
supposed  origin,  Luther,  however,  admits  that  Aleandro  i^ras 
acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  as  his  vernacular  tongue,  that  he 
was  familiar  with  the  Greek  from  his  infancy,  and  that  he  had 
acquired,  by  long  experience,  the  use  of  the  Latin  language. 4 
Girolamo  was  in  fact  the  son  of  Francesco  Aleandro,  a  physician 
at  Motta,  in  the  duchy  of  Concordia,  and  is  said  to  have  deduced 
his  origin  from  the  ancient  counts  of  Landro.'^  He  was  horn 
in  the  year  1480^  and  at  thirteen  years  of  age  repaired  to 
Venice,  where  he  received  instructions  from  Benedetto  Bnzg- 
nolo,  and  afterwards  from  Petronello  di  Rimini.  A  long  and 
dangerous  illness  compelled  him  to  return  to  his  native  place. 

*  Printed  in  4to,  without  note  of  place,  printer,  or  year. 
+  Vide  anUf  chtpu  xix.  X  Sedcend.  lib.  i.  p.  125w 
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On  his  recoTerj  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  academy  at  Pordenoney 
where  Paolo  Amalteo  read  lectures  explanatory  of  the  ancient 
authors,  with  great  credit  to  himself,  and  before  a  numerous 
train  of  auditors.  After  a  second  visit  to  Venice,  Aleandro 
again  returned  to  Motta,  where  he  challenged  Domenico  Plorio, 
the  public  instructor  of  that  place,  to  a  literary  contest,  in 
which  Aleandro  demonstrated  so  effectually  the  ignorance  of  his 
opponent,  that  he  was  by  general  consent  elected  in  his  stead. 
After  having  taught  successively  at  Venice  and  at  Padua,  his 
reputation  reached  the  Roman  court,  and  Alexander  VL  de- 
termined to  call  him  to  that  city,  and  appoint  him  secretary  to 
his  son  Csesar  Borgia.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  1501, 
Aleandro  took  up  his  residence  with  the  papal  nuncio,  Angelo 
Leonino,  bishop  of  Tivoli,  at  Venice.  Whilst  he  was  pre- 
paring for  his  journey,  the  pope,  who  had  been  informed  that 
Aleandro  was  no  less  distinguished  by  his  talents  for  public 
affairs  than  for  his  learning,  directed  him  to  repair  to  Hungary 
as  his  envoy.  Aleandro  set  out  from  Venice  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1502  ;  but  being  attacked  by  sickness,  he  was 
detained  many  months  on  the  road,  and  was  at  length  obliged 
to  abandon  the  expedition,  and  return  to  Venice.  The  death 
of  the  pontiff  happening  soon  afterwards,  Aleandro  was  freed 
from  the  cares  of  public  life,  and  devoted  himself  with  firesh 
ardour  to  his  studies.'^  Such  was  the  reputation  which  he 
had  acquired  before  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  that 
Aide  Manuzio  dedicated  to  him  his  edition  of  the  Iliad  of 
Homer,  alleging  as  a  reason  for  conferring  on  him  this  honour, 
that  his  acquirements  were  beyond  those  of  any  other  person 
with  whom  he  was  acquainted  ;  a  compliment  which  is  en- 
hanced by  the  consideration  that  Aldo  was  acquainted  with 
almost  all  the  learned  men  of  the  age."^  At  Venice,  Aleandro 
formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Erasmus  ;  and  these  two 
eminent  men  resided  together  for  some  time  in  the  house  of  the 
printer  Andrea  d'Asola,  the  father-in-law  of  Aldo,  where  Ale- 
andro assisted  Erasmus  in  publishing  a  more  full  and  correct 
edition  of  his  ''  Adagia "  from  the  Aldine  press.*  In  the 
contests  to  which  the  Reformation  gave  rise,  Erasmus  and 
Aleandro  adopted  a  different  course  of  conduct ;  but  although 

•  Tlie  fint  edition  of  Paris,  1500,  \m  xerj  defectire ;  that  of  Aldo,  1508, 
11  TerjT  correct. 
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ihej  attacked  each  other  with  sufficient  aspeiity,  Erasmus 
always  can^dl j  acknowledged  the  great  talents  and  nncommoD 
learning  of  his  former  friend. 

In  the  year  1508,  Aleandro  was  invited  to  Paris  hy  Loius  XIL, 
to  fill  the  place  of  a  professor  in  the  uniyersity  of  that  city.  Bk 
exertions  there  met  with  lite  highest  appLanse,  and  be  was 
shortly  afterwards  appointed  rector  of  that  fsmoiiB  seminary, 
contrary  to  the  express  tenor  of  its  statutes,  whieh  were 
dispensed  with  in  &ivoar  of  so  extraordinary  a  scholar.  After 
residing  there  some  years,  he  was  induced  to  quit  that  city  bj 
his  apprehensions  of  the  plague,  and  proceeding  throu^  differ- 
ent parts  of  France,  he  gave  public  lectures  on  the  Greek 
language  at  Orleans,  Blois,  and  other  places.  At  length  he 
took  up  his  residence  at  Uege,  where  the  prince-biahop  of 
that  city,  Eyerard  della  Marca,.  nominated  him  a  canon  of  his 
eathednd,  and  appointed  him  chancellor  of  his  diocese  ;  em- 
ployments which  did  not,  howeyor,  prevent  Aleandro  finom 
giving  instructions  in  the  Greek  tongue,  which  he  continued  to 
do  there  for  two  years' with  distinguished  success.  About  the 
middle  of  the  year  1517,  he  was  despatched  to  Borne  by  his 
patron,  who  was  eager  to  obtain  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal,  and 
who  conceived  that  he  might  avail  hmiscif  of  the  talents  of 
Aleandro  to  accomplish  his  purpose.  The  reception  which  the 
learned  envoy  experienced  from  Leo  X.  was  such  as  migbt 
have  been  expected.  The  pontiff  confessed  that  he  had  never 
before  met  with  his  equal,  and  requested  the  prince-bishop 
would  permit  Aleandro  to  quit  his  service  and  enter  into  that  of 
the  Roman  church.  The  bishop  was  not  disposed  to  refuse  a 
request  which  was  an  earnest  of  his  own  success.  Aleandro 
was  first  appointed  secretary  to  the  cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici, 
an  office  at  that  time  of  the  highest  trust ;  and  in  the  year 

1519,  was  nominated,  by  a  papal  bull,  librarian  of  the  YaticaQ. 
He  did  not,  however,  forget  his  former  patron  ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  many  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  contend, 
he  continued  his  exertions,  as  well  at  Rome  as  on  his  missioa 
into  Grermany,  until  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  the  prince- 
bishop  his  long  expected  dignity.* 

On  the  embassy  of  Aleandro  to  the  imperial  diet  in  the  year 

1520,  his  conduct  drew  down  upon  him  the  censure  and  abuae» 

Pallavic.  lib.  i.  cap.  23. 
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not  only  of  the  more  earnest  reformers,  but  of  lus  former  friend, 
Erasmus,  irho  condemned  the  Tioloice  of  his  seal  with  great 
asperity.*  Alter  the  death  of  Leo  X.  Aleandio  rose  to  high 
dignity  in  the  church.  By  Clement  VII.  he  was  nominated 
archbishi^  of  Brindisi  and  Oria,  and  was  appointed  apostolic 
mncio  to  Francis  I.,  whom  he  attended  in  that  capacity  at  the 
battle  of  Paria  in  1525,  He  there  met  with  a  disaster  similar 
to  that  of  the  French  nxmareh  ;  having  been  made  prisoner  by 
the  Spaniards  ;  and  obtained  his  release  only  by  the  inter- 
ference of  powerful  friends  and  the  payment  of  a  considerable 
ransom.*^  After  haTing  perfonned  seyeral  other  important 
embassies,  and  taken  a  principal  part  for  many  years  in  the 
transactions  of  the  Boman  court,  Aleandro  was,  in  the  year 
1538,  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  cardinal  by  Paul  III.,  on  which 
occasion  he  resigned  his  office  of  librarian,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Agostino  Steuco,  afterwards  bishop  of  Ohissano,  in  the 
island  of  Oandia.  The  death  of  Aleandro,  which  Jorius  in- 
forms us  was  occasioned,  or  accelerated  by  the  too  frequent  use 
of  medicine,  and  too  curious  an  attention  to  his  health,'^  hap- 
pened at  Rome  in  the  year  1542,  when  he  had  nearly  com^ 
pleted  his  sixty-second  year.  The  same  author  asserts,  that 
Aleandro  displayed  in  his  last  moments  great  impatience,  and 
was  highly  exasperated  at  the  idea  of  being  cut  off  before  he 
had  fimshed  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age.  In  this  case  we 
may,  however,  be  allowed  to  doubt  the  account  of  the  impie^ 
of  a  Boman  cardinal,  although  related  by  a  Roman  bishop. 
At  least  such  account  is  in  express  contradiction  to  the  6re^ 
epitaph,  which  Aleandro  composed  for  himself  a  short  time 
before  his  death.^^ 

The  writings  which  remain  of  Aleandro  are  scarcely  equal  to 
what  might  have  been  expected  from  his  acknowledged  learning, 
great  eloquence,  and  uncommon  industry.  The  Greek  Lexicon 
published  under  his  name  at  Paris,  in  1512,  was  compiled  by 
■ix  of  his  scholars,  and  the  only  share  which  he  took  was  in 
correcting  the  ultimate  proofs  from  the  press,  and  addii^ 
some  words  omitted  in  former  collections.  In  the  same 
year  he  reprinted  the  Greek  grammar  of  Ghrysoloras,  of  which 
he  also  made  a  compendium.  His  treatise,  "Be  Concilio 
habendo,"  consisting  of  four  books,  is  said  to  have  been  of 

*  Mazzachelli  vol.  i.  p.  415  (aote  51). 
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great  use  in  regulating  the  proceedingB  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
Erasmus  helieyed  ATeandro  to  hare  been  the  author  of  the 
oration  published  under  the  name  of  Julius  C»sar  ScaHger,  as 
an  answer  to  his  **  Ciceronianus,"  in  the  year  1531,  and  some 
years  elapsed  before  he  could  be  convinced  that  it  was  the  work 
of  the  celebrated  scholar  whose  name  it  bears.  That  so  little 
remains  of  the  writings  of  Aleandro,  may  perhaps  be  attributed' 
to  his  various  important  arocations  and  active  Hfe  ;  but  Joviiu 
informs  us,  that  he  had  so  long  indulged  himself  in  a  certain 
extemporaneous  mode  of  expression,  that  when  he  attempted  to 
exercise  himself  in  well-regulated  composition,  he  found  himself 
unable  to  support  a  clear  and  elegant  style ;  and  Valeriano, 
whilst  he  acknowledges  the  intrinsic  value  of  his  writings,  has 
in  an  elegant  allegory  taxed  him  with  obscurity.*  A  few  of 
the  letters  and  poems  of  Aleandro  have  been  preserved  in 
various  collections,  and  his  Latin  verses,  ''  Ad  Julium  et 
Neeeram,"  are  considered  by  Fontanini  as  affording  alone  a 
sufficient  proof  of  the  great  talents  of  their  author. 

The  example  of  Leo  X.  in  collecting  the  precious  remains  of 
ancient  learning,  was  emulated  or  imitated  by  several  distin- 
guished prelates  of  the  Roman  court,  the  extent  of  whose 
collections  resembled  that  of  a  munificent  sovereign,  rather  than 
of  a  private  indiridual.  Aleandro  had  himself  formed  a  yery 
considerable  library,  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  monastery  d 
S.  Maria  del  Orto,  in  Venice.  It  was  afterwards  transferred 
to  the  canons  of  S.  Georgio,  of  which  congregation  Aleandro 
had  been  protector  ;  and  has  since  contributed  to  increase  the 
celebrated  library  of  S.  Marco  at  Venice.  Erasmus,  in  a  letter 
written  from  London,  in  the  year  1515,  mentions  the  library  of 
cardinal  Grimani  at  Rome,  as  being  richly  furnished  and 
abounding  in  books  in  all  languages.  This  extensive  collec- 
tion, consisting  of  upwards  of  eight  thousand  volumes,  was 
bequeathed  by  the  cardinal,  in  the  year  1523,  to  the  regular 
canons  of  S.  Salvador  in  Venice.  It  was  afterwards  increased 
by  the  addition  of  many  valuable  works  by  the  cardinal 
patriarch,  Marino  Grimani,  and  was  preserved  until  nearly  the 
end  of  ike  seventeenth  century,  when  it  was  unfortunately 

Ad  HieroiiTmnm  Aleandrum,  ne  sit  in  Mriptif  taatnt  obtcniiUtifl  anator. 
Ctfin.  IllttBtr.  Poet.  ItaL  vol.  z.  p.  213. 
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dcstrojed  by  fire.*  Equallj  eztensiye  and  equally  imfortanate 
was  the  library  of  cardinal  Sadoleti.  After  haying  escaped 
from  the  sacnlegioQs  hands  of  the  barbarians  during  the 
sacking  of  Rome,  in  the  year  1527,  the  books  were  put  on 
board  a  ship  to  be  conveyed  to  the  diocese  of  Sadoleti  in 
France  ;  but  on  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  it  was  discovered  that 
the  passengers  were  infected  with  the  plague  ;  in  consequence 
of  which  they  were  not  permitted  to  land,  and  the  books  were 
either  lost  or  carried  to  some  distant  country,  where  Sadoleti 
never  heard  of  them  more.  The  library  of  Bembo  was  rich  in 
valuable  manuscripts,  and  contained  many  of  the  productions  of 
the  provengal  poets,  with  whose  language  he  was  well  acquainted. 
He  possessed  also  several  pieces  in  the  hand-writing  of  Petrarca, 
with  other  rare  and  valuable  works,  as  well  printed  as  manu- 
script, which  he  had  collected  at  an  immense  expense.  Many 
of  these  were  afterwards  united  with  the  ducal  librarv  of  Urbino, 
whence  they  have  since  been  transferred  to  that  of  the  Vatican. 
Amongst  them  were  the  two  ancient  copies  of  Virgil  and  of 
Terence,  which  have  been  justly  esteemed  the  chief  ornaments 
of  that  immense  collection.^ 

Before  the  French  under  Charles  VIII.  had  burst  the  barrier 
of  the  Alps,  the  Italian  scholars  had  already  begun  to  examine 
with  great  industry  the  transactions  of  former  times,  and  to 
record  those  of  their  own  with  accuracy  and  fidelity ;  of  this, 
the  history  of  his  own  times  by  Leonardo  Aretino,  that  of 
Florence  by  Poggio  Bracciolini,  that  of  Venice  by  Marc-Antonio 
Cocchi,  caUed  Sabellicus,  and  that  of  Milan  by  Bernardo  Corio, 
may  be  admitted  as  su£Bcient  proofs.  The  important  transac 
tions  which  had  since  taken  place  in  Italy,  and  the  increasing 
interest  which  these  great  events  had  excited,  now  called  forth 
more  distinguished  talents ;  and  the  historical  and  political 
writings  of  Machiavelli,  of  Nardi,  of  Nerli,  and  of  Guicciardini, 
liave  not  only  transmitted  to  us  with  great  minuteness  the 
events  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  but  have  frequently 
famished  us  with  such  reasonings  and  deductions  from  them,  as 
liave  been  found  applicable  to  subsequent  occurrences  and  to 
future  times. 

Of  the  principal  incidents  in  the  life  of  Machiavelli,  some 

*  Tinb.  Tol.  tii.  por.  i.  p.  208. 
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aooonnt  kas  already  been  given  in  the  coune  of  the  present 
irork.^  That  he  was  a  man  of  talents  is  apparent,  not  only 
from  his  writings,  but  from  the  important  offices  which  he  filled; 
having  been  for  some  years  secretary  to  the  r^Hiblic,  and  fre- 
quently despatched  on  embassies  to  foreign  powers.  Whether 
prompted  by  the  love  of  liberty,  or  the  spirit  of  faction,  he 
displayed  a  restless  and  turbulent  disposition,  which  not  only 
diminished  the  respect  due  to  his  abilities,  but  frequently 
endangered  his  personal  safety.  Besides  his  haring  engaged 
in  the  conspiracy  of  Cs{>poni  and  Boscoli,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  had  to  suffer  four  jerks  of  the  cord,  and  from  which 
he  only  escaped  with  his  l&e  by  the  clemency  of  Leo  X.,  he 
entered  into  another  plot  immediately  after  the  death  of  that 
pontiff,  to  expel  the  cardinal  de*  Medici  from  Florence;  in 
which  his  associates  were,  Luigi  Akunanni,  Zanobio  Buondel- 
moute,  and  other  young  men  who  frequented  the  gardens  of  the 
Rucellai.  That  he  had  also  to  struggle  with  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties appears  from  several  passages  in  his  works;  and  a 
letter  written  by  his  son  Pietro  on  the  death  of  his  father,  in 
the  month  of  June,  1527,  acknowledges  that  he  died  in  extreme 
poverty.* 

The  prose  writings  of  Machiavelli  consist  of  his  Histoiy  of 
Florence  in  eight  books,  his  Discourses  on  livy,  and  his  book 
entitled,  "  II  Principe,"  or,  '*  The  Prince,"  with  some  smaller 
treatises.  His  History,  which  comprehends  the  transactiona  of 
the  Florentine  state,  from  its  origin  to  the  death  of  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent,  in  1492,  is  written  in  a  vigorous,  concise,  and 
unaffected  style,  and  although  not  always  accurate  in  point  of 
fact,  may,  upon  the  vrhole,  be  read  with  both  pleasure  and 
advantage.'^  He  has,  however,  rendered  himself  much  more 
conspicuous  by  his  political  tracts,  which  have  indeed,  in  the 
general  estimation,  entitled  him  to  the  first  rank  among  the 
writers  on  these  subjects ;  but  whilst  some  have  considered  him 
as  having  employed  his  talents  to  enlighten  mankind,  and  to 
promote  the  cause  of  truth,  of  liberty,  and  of  virtue,  others  have  ^ 
regarded  him  as  the  advocate  of  fraud,  of  oppression,  and  of 
assassination,  and  have  stigmatised  his  memory  with  the  most 
opprobtions  epithets.     To  reconcile  these  discordant  opinions  is 

*  TiraV.  rol.  vii.  par.  L  p  517. 
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imfOftsible ;  and  it  maj,  ^erefore,  not  be  thought  a  supeiflaouB 
ta^,  to  eudeayour  impartially  to  ascertain  in  what  estimation 
hiB  political  writings  ought  to  bo  held. 

Chi  this  subject  it  may  then  be  remarked,  that  no  one  has 
hitherto  been  fonnd  hardy  enough  to  defend,  in  their  full  extent, 
the  baneful  maxims  adyaneed  by  Machiayelli,  particularly  in  his 
tremiise  entitled  '*  II  Principe.*'  **  If  it  be  contended,"  says 
one  of  his  wannest  apologists,  "  that  this  work  is  fit  Tor  the 
perusal  of  all  sorereigns,  as  well  legitimate  as  usurpers,  and 
that  he  intended  to  gtre  an  euloginm  on  tyranny,  he  can 
neither  be  defended  nor  excused.  But  how  can  it  be  thought 
possible,"  eontinues  he,  "  that  Machiayelli,  who  was  bom  under 
A  republic,  who  was  employed  as  one  of  its  secretaries,  who 
performed  so  many  important  embassies,  and  who  in  his  con- 
yersation  always  dwelt  on  the  glorious  actions  of  Brutus  and  of 
Oassius,  should  haye  formed  such  a  design  V*  Hence  it  has 
frequently  been  urged  on  his  behalf,  that  it  was  not  his  inten- 
tion to  suggest  wise  and  faithful  counsels,  but  to  represent  in 
the  darkest  colours  the  conduct  which  a  soyereign  must  neces- 
saiiiy  pursue,  in  order  to  support  his  authority.  «  It  was  the 
intention  of  MaduavdUi,"  says  another  encomiast,  "  to  describe 
a  destmctire  tyrant ;  and  by  these  means  to  excite  odium 
against  him  and  preyent  the  execution  of  his  projects."*  **  Our 
thanks  are  due  to  Machiayelli,**  says  Lord  Bacon,  *'  and  to 
similar  writers,  who  haye  openly,  and  without  dissimulation, 
shown  us  what  men  Bxe  accustomed  to  do,  not  what  they  ought 
to  do.'*t  The  yalidity  of  these  and  similar  apologies  is,  how- 
eyer,  extremely  questionable.  Those  principles  and  rules  of 
conduct  on  which  the  tranquillity  of  mankind  so  essentially 
depends,  are  too  sacred  to  be  treated  in  ambiguous  terms,  and 
Macfaiay^li  frequentiy  displays  so  much  apparent  sincerity  in 
his  poUtical  writings,  as  renders  it  extremely  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  decide  when  he  intends  to  be  ironical.  Nor  haye 
the  friends  of  this  author,  who  haye  supposed  that  in  his 
treatise  *'  II  Principe  "  he  aMant  only  to  instigate  his  patron 
Lorenzo  duke  of  Urbino  to  his  ruin,  conferred  any  honour  either 
on  his  moral  or  intellectual  character.  If,  indeed,  this  were 
• 

*  Qwap,  Schioppii,  Fndia  PoliticM.  ap.  Elog,  Tom.  toL  ill.  p.  90. 
f  De  Augm.  Scieot.  lib.  vii. 
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his  real  iiitention,  we  miglitbe  inclined  to  assent  to  the  opinieD 
of  cardinal  Pde,  that  the  writings  of  MachiaToUi  were  traced 
hj  the  finger  of  the  deyil.  Bnt  supposing  the  porpose  of  l£a- 
ctuarelli  to  ha^e  heen  commendahle,  can  there  he  a  greater 
solecism  in  point  of  judgment,  than  to  instigate  a  person  to 
tyranniae  OTer  a  country,  to  he  cruel  to  his  own  subjecta  and 
faithless  to  ^e  rest  of  Uie  world,  in  the  expectation  of  exciting 
a  general  odium  against  cruelty,  fraud,  and  oppression  ;  and 
thus  introducing  a  certain  evil  for  the  purpose  <^  applying  to  it 
a  dubious  remedy!  We  may,  however,  safely  release  ^ik 
author  firom  an  accusation  for  which  he  has  been  indebted  solelj 
to  the  OTer-eamest  zeal  of  his  adyocates,  and  may  oertainlj 
admit,  that,  whaterer  may  be  thought  of  the  rectitade  of  hu 
maxims,  he  was  at  least  serious  in  his  promulgation  of  them. 
Many  of  the  most  exceptionable  doctrines  in  his  "  Principe  " 
are  also  to  he  found  in  lus  "  DisccM^,"  where  it  cannot  be  pre> 
tended  that  he  had  any  indirect  purpose  in  view  ;  and  in  the 
latter  he  has  in  some  instances  referred  to  the  former  for  the 
further  elucidation  of  his  opinions.  Nor  is  it  a  slight  proof  o£ 
the  sincerity  of  Machiayelli,  that  his  work  was  reconmiended  hy 
his  intimate  fnend,  Biagio  Buonaccorsi,  as  a  graye  and  usefol 
performance.*  This,  indeed,  seems  to  have  heen  the  general 
opinion  at  the  time  of  its  publication.  Neither  Adrian  VI.  nor 
Clement  VII.  passed  any  censure  on  his  writings,  and  the 
latter  not  only  accepted  the  dedication  of  his  history,  which 
MachiareUi  wrote  at  his  request,  hut  granted  the  Roman  printer, 
Antonio  Blado,  a  papal  bull  for  tibe  publication  of  all  the 
writings  of  Machiarelh,  in  which  the  "  Principe  "  is  partieu- 
lary  mentioned.! 

Taking  it  then  for  granted  that  Machiayelli  has  in  his  poli- 
tical works  fairly  represented  his  own  sentiments,  how  are  his 
merits  to  be  appreciated  ?  Macliiayelli  was  an  acute  man  ;  but 
not  a  great  man.  He  could  minutely  trace  a  political  intrigue 
through  all  its  ramifications,  but  he  could  not  derate  hia  riews 
to  perceive  that  true  policy  and  sound  morality  are  inseparably 
united,  and  that  every  fraudulent  attempt  is  then  most  unfor- 

*  Poll  Op.  torn.  Tii.  p.  264,  Budin.  Mon.  ined.  p.  37. 
t  For  much  additional  and  accurate  infermmtton  rMpecting  Machiavelli,  sec 
Count  Bofisi,  in  Ital.  Ed.  toI.  x.  pp.  101, 106.* 
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innate  when  it  is  crowned  with  success.  To  obtain  a  political 
end  bj  the  Tiolation  of  public  faith,  is  a  stratagem  that  requires 
no  g^reat  talents,  but  which  will  not  bear  to  be  frequently 
repeated.  like  the  tricks  of  a  juggler,  the  petty  routine  of 
these  operations  is  quickly  understood,  and  the  operator  himself 
is  Boon  on  a  level  with  the  rest  of  mankind.  Those  who,  like 
Machiarelli,  have  examined  human  conduct  only  in  detail,  must 
ever  be  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  the  discordant  facts,  and  to  dis- 
ting;uish  the  complicated  relations  of  public  and  national  con- 
cerns. It  is  only  by  tracing  them  up  to  some  common  source, 
and  adjusting  them  by  some  certain  standard,  that  past  erents 
can  eiver  be  converted  into  proper  rules  of  future  conduct.  To 
recall  the  examples  of  ancient  and  modem  history  for  the 
imitation  of  future  times,  is  a  mode  of  instruction  whidi,  without 
proper  limitations  and  precautions,  will  often  be  found  highly 
dani^erous.  Such  is  the  variety  in  human  affairs,  that  in  no 
two  instances  are  the  circumstances  in  all  respects  alike,  and 
on  that  account  experience  without  principles  must  ever  be  a 
fallacions  guide.  To  close  our  eyes  to  the  examples  of  past 
ages  would,  indeed,  be  absurd  ;  but  to  regulate  our  conduct  by 
them,  without  bringing  them  to  their  proper  test,  would  bo  still 
more  so.  With  these  considerations  the  works  of  Machiavelli 
maj  be  read  with  advantage,  and  his  errors  may  perhaps  prove 
no  less  instructive  than  his  exceUencea.**^ 

Whilst  the  history  of  Machiavelli  relates  to  the  general  trans- 
actions of  Florence,  that  of  the  senator  Filippo  de*  Nerli  is 
restricted  to  its  municipal.and  internal  concerns.  The  family 
of  Nerli  had  for  several  centuries  ranked  among  the  principal 
nobility  of  that  city,  and  several  of  its  members  were  no  less 
distinguished  as  eminent  patrons  of  learning  than  as  accom- 
plished statesmen.  The  marriage  of  Tanai  de*  Nerli,  who  had 
twice  filled  the  office  of  chief  magistrate  of  Florence,  with  a 
niece  of  the  celebrated  Piero  Gapponi,  was  productive  of  five 
sons,  all  of  whom  arrived  at  considerable  eminence.  Jacopo  and 
Francesco  were  frequently  honoured  with  the  most  important 
offices  of  the  state,  and  the  latter  became  the  father  of  two 
sons  who  were  successively  archbishops  of  Florence  and  cardi- 
nals of  the  church.  Bernardo  and  Neri  de'  Nerli  have  left  a 
noble  monument  of  their  munificence  and  love  of  literature,  in 
publishing  at  their  own  exnense  the  first  edition  of  the  writings 
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of  Homer,  printed  at  Florence  in  the  year  1488  ;  a  work  wbidi 
confers  honour  not  only  on  its  patrons  and  on  the  eminent  Greek 
scholars  who  superintended  the  printing,  hut  on  the  age  and 
country  in  which  it  was  produced.*     This  great  woik  was 
inscrihed  hy  Bernardo  de'  Nerli  to  Piero  de  Medici,  the  elder 
hrother  of  Leo  X.,  in  a  Latin  address,  in  whidk  he  explains  the 
motives  of  the  undertaking,  and  the  means  adopted  ftir  caiiyiBg 
it  into  effect.     Benedetto  de'  Nerli,  the  eldest  of  these  five  hn- 
thers,  supported  the  rank  of  hia  fieunily  on  many  public  ocea- 
sions,  and  in  particular  was  one  of  the  amhaasadorB  appointed 
hy  the  state  of  Florence  to  congratulate  Leo  X.  on  his  deration 
to  the  pontificate.     Filippo  the  historian,  the  son  of  Benedetto, 
was  horn  in  the  year  1485.     His  education  was  aiiperintended 
hy  Benedetto,  called  /{ FilologOt  who  had  heen  a  disciple  of 
Folitiano,  and  is  highly  commended  hy  Crinitus.^^     In  his 
youth  he  frequented  the  gardens  of  the  Rucellai,  where  he  fonned 
an  intimacy  with  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  Fl<M«noe, 
and  in  particular  with  Machiavelli,  who  inscrihed  to  him  his 
*'  Capitolo  deir  Occasione."     But  whilst  his  early  asaociates 
warmly  opposed  the  increasing  power  of  the  Medici ,  Filippo 
became  one  of  their  most  strenuous  partisans,  and  was  £ne> 
quently  employed  hy  them  in  important  services,  mitil  the  esta- 
blishment of  an  absolute  government  under  Cosmo  I.  finaOy 
terminated  the  contest.     After  this  event  he  obtaiiied  in  aa 
eminent  degree  the  confidence  of  this  cautious  prince,  who  me- 
cessively  intrusted  to  him  the  government  of  sereral  of  the 
Florentine  districts,  and  on  the  assumption  to  the  pontificate  o£ 
Julius  III.,  appointed  him  the  chief  of  a  splendid  embassy  to 
congratulate  ^e  pontiff,  who  on  that  occasion  conferred  on  bzm 
the  title  of  cavalier,  with  that  of  count  palatine.    He  had  mar- 
ried, in  the  year  1509,  Gaterina,  the  daughter  of  Jacopo  Sal- 
viati,  by  his  wife  Lucrezia,  the  sister  of  Leo  X.,  and  lived  until 
the  year  1556,  leaving  at  his  death  a  numerous  offspring.     Hia 
"  Commentaries"  comprise  a  well-arranged  and  useful  narrative 
of  the  internal  concerns  of  the  Florentine  state,!  written  in  the 
style  of  a  person  conversant  with  public  affiiira,  and  not  with  the 

*  Thifl  edition  wts  ctrefully  conrectcd,  and  the  printing  niperintended  hj 
the  lewned  Demetrius  Chalcondylet.     See  Maittftire,  An.  Tt]>.  torn.  i.  p.  49. 

t  PaUiahed  in  1728,  hy  the  Car.  Scttinaai,  to  whom  we  an  aim  indebted 
for  the  worka  of  Segni  and  of  Varchi. 
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laboured  eloqnoice  of  a  profeased  author.  Thai  they  maBifeat 
a  decided  partialitj  to  the  family  of  the  Medici  has  been  con- 
sidered as  their  chief  excellence  by  the  apologbts  of  an  abso- 
lute goyerament  in  subsequent  times  ;*  but,  howerer  merito- 
rious the  purpose  may  be,  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  work 
nvowedly  written  to  promote  a  particular  object  can  nerer  be 
perused  without  distrust,  nor  relied  on  without  collateral  evi- 
dokce  for  the  facts  which  it  records. 

To  the  life  and  writings  of  Nerii,  those  of  his  contemporary 
and  countryman,  Jacopo  Nardi,  exhibit  almost  a  complete  cour 
trust.  Nerli  enjoyed  a  loog  series  of  honours  and  proM>erity; 
Nardi  was  a  fugitire  and  an  exile.  The  former  ara^ed  himself 
of  his  adherence  and  services  to  the  Medici,  to  maintiun  himself 
in  authority  and  importance  ;  the  latter  was  their  decided  and 
implacable  adversary,  and  his  history  is  allowed  to  be  as  hostile 
to  that  family,  as  the  "  Commentaries"  of  Nerli  are  favourable. 
The  birth  of  Nardi,  who  also  derived  his  origin  from  a  noUe 
family  at  Florence,  is  placed  in  the  year  1476,  and  although 
the  time  of  his  death  be  not  precisely  known,  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  he  lived  beyond  his  eightieth  year.  In  his  early 
progress  he  had  filled  many  honourable  employments  in  the  state» 
and  in  the  year  1527,  was  ambassador  from  his  native  place  to 
the  Venetian  republic.  His  History  of  Florence,  which  extends 
from  the  year  1494  to  1531,  bears  the  marks  of  great  accu- 
racy, and  is  not  without  some  share  of  degance,  but,  like  that 
of  Nerli,  must  be  read  with  caution  by  those  who  would  form  an 
impartial  judgment  on  the  important  events  which  occurred 
within  that  period.t  Nardi  was  a  man  of  uneomuM^  learning, 
and  his  trwudation  of  Livy,  which  has  been  several  times 
reprinted,  is  yet  considered  as  one  of  the  best  versions  of  the 
ancient  authors  in  the  Italian  language,  jl  In  his  youth  he  dia- 
Unguished  himself  as  a  soldier,  and  in  hLs  life  of  the  celebrated 
commander,  Antonio  Tebaldncci  Malequni,  he  haa  shown  that 
he  had  himself  acquired  great  knowledge  and  experience  in 
military  concerns.  §  He  was  the  author  oi  several  other  works 
both  in  verse  and  prose.  His  comedy,  entitled  "  L*Amiciiia," 
written  by  him  whilst  very  young,  has  already  been  refenred  to, 

^  Elog.  Toflcani,  toI.  ii.  p.  319. 

t  Nu«  Hut.  di  Rorcnn,  Uone,  1580, 4to. 

X  Tinb.  ToL  m  pur.  u.  pw  280.        §  Printed  %i  Florence,  1597,  4to. 
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as  hATing  some  pretensioiis,  &om  its  introductoiy  lines,  to  be 
oonsilered  as  baving  giTon  the  first  example  of  the  vern  saoiUi, 
or  Italian  blank  yerse.^ 

The  local  narratiYes  of  MachiayeQi,  of  Norli,  and  of  Kardi, 
must,  howerer,  give  place  in  point  of  interest  and  importance  to 
the  more  general  hi^iy  of  the  immortal  Gniociardini ;  a  work 
which  pn^esses  to  record  only  the  events  of  Italy,  but  which, 
in  fact,  comprehends  those  of  the  principal  states  of  Europe, 
during  the  period  to  which  it  relates.  This  disttngmsh^ 
ornament  of  his  country  was  the  son  of  Piax>  Guicciaidini,  who, 
although  a  ciUzen  of  Florence,  derived  from  his  anoestors  the 
title  of  count  palatine,  which  had  been  conferred  on  them  bj 
the  emperor  Sigismnnd  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century.*  He  was  bom  in  the  year  1482,  and  received  the 
baptismal  name  of  Francesco  Tonuuo,  the  latter  of  which 
appellations  he  omitted  in  his  riper  years.  After  having 
attained  a  sufficient  share  of  clasmcal  learning,  he  applied  him- 
self to  the  study  of  the  civil  law  under  the  most  eminent  pro- 
fessors, as  well  at  Pisa,  Ferrara,  and  Padua,  as  in  his  native 
place.  He  had  at  one  time  formed  the  intention  of  devoting 
himself  to  the  church,  but  his  father  not  having  encouraged 
the  design,  he  changed  his  views,  and  having  obtained  the 
degree  ci  doctor  of  civil  law  in  the  academy  which  had  been 
transferred  from  Pisa  to  Florence,  he  was  appointed,  in  the 
year  1505,  to  read  and  illustrate  the  Institutes  of  Justinian; 
by  which,  as  well  as  by  his  opinions  on  questions  of  law,  he 
gained  great  credit.  The  first  office  of  importance  in  which  he 
was  employed  by  the  republic,  was  that  of  ambassador  to 
Ferdinand  of  Spain,  in  the  year  1512.  On  this  mission,  which 
in  respect  to  his  well-known  talents  was  intrusted  to  him 
before  he  was  of  sufficient  age,  according  to  the  established 
roles  of  the  state  he  was  absent  about  two  years,  and  on  his 
return  was  honoured  by  the  king  with  a  present  of  several  rich 
pieces  of  silver  plate.t  When  Leo  X.  paid  a  visit  to  Florence, 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1515,  Guicciardini  was  despatched  with 
several  of  the  most  respectable  citizens  to  meet  him  at  Cortona. 
The  reputation  which  he  had  already  acquired,  the  propriety 

*  Manni,  Elog.  di.  Onicdardim.  Elog.  Totcan.  iL  306. 
t  Ibid.  p.  309;  aod  inde  anU,  chap.  viii. 
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and  gravity  of  his  maimer,  and  the  good  sense  which  he  mani- 
fested on  all  occasions,  soon  procm'ed  him  the  favour  of  the 
pontiff,  who,  in  an  assembly  of  cardinals,  held  on  the  day  after 
his  arriyal  at  Florence,  bestowed  on  Guicciardini  the  dignity  of 
advocate  t»f  the  consistoiy.  This  event  may  be  considered  as 
the  commencement  of  his  fortunes.  Soon  after  the  return  of 
the  pontiff  to  Rome,  he  sent  for  Guicciardini,  and  after  having 
experienced  his  fidelity  and  vigilance  in  several  important 
concerns,  he  intrusted  him  in  the  year  1518,  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Modena  and  Reggio  ;  which,  from  the  critical  circum- 
stances under  which  these  places  were  held  by  the  pope,  was 
undoubtedly  the  most  confidential  employment  that  could  have 
been  conferred  upon  him.  The  difficulties  which  he  eiperienced 
in  the  defence  of  these  important  districts,  called  forth  those 
great  talents  with  which  he  was  endowed,  and  afforded  him 
frequent  opportunities  of  displaying  the  promptitude  of  his 
genius,  the  solidity  of  his  judgment,  and  the  unshaken  fortitude 
of  his  mind.  He  continued  in  the  service  of  Leo  X.  during  the 
remainder  of  his  pontificate,  intrusted  with  the  chief  authority, 
as  weU  in  the  military  as  civil  concerns  of  the  places  in  which 
he  commanded.  Nor  was  he  less  honoured  by  Adrian  Vl.  and 
Clement  YIL,  the  latter  of  whom  appointed  him  president  of 
Bomagna ;  which  office  he  relinquished  in  the  year  1526,  to 
his  brother,  Jacopo,  when  he  was  himself  nominated  to  the 
diief  command  of  the  papal  troops.  In  the  various  reforms  of 
the  Florentine  government  which  prepared  the  way  to  the 
dominion  of  Cosmo  I.,  Guicciardini  had  an  important  share ; 
but  soon  after  that  event  he  retired  to  his  villa  at  Montici, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  composition  of  his  History.  He 
died  in  the  year  1540,  after  having  completed  the  work  which 
has  immortidised  his  name,  but  which  was  not  published  untU 
many  jears  after  his  death.*** 

The  historical  writings  of  Guicciardini  have  not  only  entitled 
their  author  to  the  indisputable  precedence  of  all  the  historians 
of  Italy,  but  have  placed  him  at  least  on  a  level  with  those  of 
any  age  or  of  any  country.  His  first  great  advantage  is,  that 
he  was  himself  personally  acquainted  with  most  of  the  transac- 
tions which  he  relates,  and  frequently  acted  in  them  an 
important  part.^  He  also  united  in  himself  almost  every  qua- 
lification that  is  necessary  for  a  perfect  historian;  a  fearless 


inpartblity^  a  steoBg  and  ftgcmmB  jilgmf.nt»  eqnailf  temote 
from  soperstitioa  and  licentioasBefla,  and  a  penetrBftioQ  of  mind 
that  piMved  tinoogh  tbe  inmost  icccimcb  of  political  intrigii& 
His  nanatiTo  is  foil,  dear,  and  per^ieaoaa^  and  tbe  obovva- 
tions  to  whieh  it  ooeaaionally  gires  rise,  are  in  general  just, 
i^posite,  and  foreible.  The  principal  blemialies  wlneli  hate 
been  attributed  to  lam  as  a  writer,  are  those  of  baring  fre- 
qnentl J  giren  too  mneh  importance  to  erents  of  inferior  consi- 
deration, and  of  having,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  historiaaa^ 
assigned  to  sereral  of  his  principal  actors,  orationa,  wbacb, 
although  sufficiently  consonant  to  ^eir  sentiments,  mate  Beret 
in  realhy  deliTered.*  If,  howerer,  tbe  writings  of  aU  his  eon* 
temporaries  had  perished,  his  works  alone  would  have  edubited  s 
perfect  picture  of  the  sge,  and  must  ever  be  r^arded  as  the  mine 
from  which  future  historians  must  deri7e  thw  richest  materisls. 
Fastidious  critics  and  indolent  readers  maj  complain  of  tiw 
minuteness  of  his  narrative,  or  the  length  of  bis  periods,  bat 
ererj  sentence  is  pregnant  with  thought,  everj  paragraph 
teems  with  information,  and  if  sometimes  thej  do  not  plesse 
the  ear,  they  always  gratify  the  understanding.  The  principal 
defect  in  his  history  is  such  as  is  perhaps  inseparable  firam  his 
character  as  a  statesman  and  a  soldier,  and  appears  in  hs 
accounting  for  the  conduct  of  others  wholly  by  motives  of 
interest  and  of  ambition,  without  sufficiently  advertii^  to  the 
various  other  causes  which  have  in  all  ages  had  a  conaidaaUe 
influence  ou  the  afiairs  of  mankind.^' 

Yet  more  extensive  in  its  plan  than  the  history  of  Ghnodar^ 
dini,  is  the  history  of  his  own  times  by  Paullo  Giovio,  or  Paukts 
JoviuSf  in  which  he  undertook  to  record  &e  most  important 
events  which  occurred  during  that  period  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  This  voluminous  writer  was  a  native  of  Gomo,  and  was 
bom  in  the  year  1483.  Being  eariy  deprived  <^  his  fayier,  he 
was  educated  under  the  care  of  his  elder  brother  Benedetto, 
who  was  also  an  histoikal  writer,  and  is  oonndered  by  Tira- 
bosohi  as  not  inferior  in  point  of  merit  to  his  younger  brother.^ 
After  having  studied  at  Padua,  at  Milan,  and  at  Pavia,  he 
obtained  at  the  latter  place  the  degree  of  doctor  in  medicine, 
and  practised  for  s«ne  time  as  a  physician  both  in  Como  and 
Milan.     An  early  and  decided  propensity  led  him,  however,  to 

*  Bh/lo,  art.  Guiocivdini ;  Foscuini,  Letteratun  Yenez.  vol.  i.  p.  253. 
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llie  atadj  and  eompontioii  of  hisicMy.  Having  compl«ied  a 
voliinie»  and  heard  of  the  encouragement  giyen  hj  Leo  X.  to 
erexy  department  of  literature,  he  repaired,  ahout  the  year 
1516,  to  Rome,  where  he  met  with  a  moat  favourahle  receptioc 
from  the  pontiff,  who,  afler  reading  before  many  of  the  cardinals 
a  long  passage  from  the  work  of  Giorio,  declared  that,  next  to 
Livy,  he  had  not  aaet  with  a  more  eloquent  or  a  more  elegant 
writer.  The  rank  of  a  earalier,  with  a  considerable  pension, 
was  the  reward  bestowed  by  the  munificent  pontiff  on  the  for- 
tonate  author.  In  this  place  Gioyio  formed  an  intimacy  with 
the  numerous  men  of  talents  whom  the  liberality  of  the  pontiff 
had  attracted  to  that  city.  Like  the  rest  of  the  Roman  scho- 
lars, he  here  devoted  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  Latin  poetry; 
several  of  his  pieces  appear  in  the  "  Ooryciana  **  and  other  eolr 
lectiona,  and  we  have  already  seen,  that  Francesco  Arsilli  inb- 
scribed  to  him  his  poem,  *'  De  Poetis  Urbanis."  After  the 
death  of  Leo  he  was  one  of  the  very  few  men  of  learning  who 
obtained  the  havom  of  Adrian  YI.,  by  whom  he  was  appointed 
a  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Como  ;  on  condition,  however,  aa 
it  has  been  said,  thai  he  should  mention  the  pontiff  with  hoaonr 
in  hia  writings.*  Under  the  pontificate  of  Clement  VII.  he 
waa  yet  more  highly  favoured,  having  been  appointed  by  the 
pope  to  be  one  of  his  attendant  courtiers,  provided  with  a  resi- 
denee  in  the  Vatican,  and  supplied  with  an  income  for  the 
support  of  himself  and  his  domestics.  To  these  favours  were 
altmrards  added  the  precentorship  of  Como,  and,  lastly,  the 
bishefMic  of  Nocera,  which  was  the  highest  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferment that  Giovio  ever  obtained.  During  the  sacking  of  the 
city  of  Rome,  in  the  year  1527,  Giovio  had  secreted  his  History, 
which  had  been  copied  on  vellum,  and  elegantly  bound,  in  a 
ekeat  which  contained  also  a  considerable  quantity  of  wrought 
silver,  and  had  deposited  it  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  sopra 
Minerva.  This  booty  was,  however,  discovered  by  two  Spanish 
offieera,  one  of  whom  seized  upon  the  silver,  and  the  other, 
named  Herrera,  carried  off  the  books.  At  the  same  time  many 
loose  sheets,  supposed  to  have  contained  some  portions  of  hia 
History,  and  which  had  also  been  deposited  in  ^e  chest,  were 

•  'nnK  Toi  viL  ptr.  ii.  p.  260.    B«t  the  Rontfi  cditM  of  TinbotcU  ke 
attempted  at  gxeat  length  to  justify  Adriaa  VI.  front  this  imputatioo. 
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dispened  and  lost.  Herrera,  finding  that  the  books  belonged 
to  Giovio,  brought  them  to  him,  and  required  to  know  whetho- 
he  would  purchase  them.  The  unfortunate  autiior*  bemg 
wholly  stripped  of  his  property,  resorted  for  assistance  to  Cle- 
ment Vll.,  who  agreed  to  confer  on  Herrera,  on  his  retoming 
the  books,  an  ecclesiastical  benefice  in  Cordova;  and  Giotio 
thus  regained  possession  of  his  work.  Under  the  pontificate  of 
Paul  III.  he  was  desirous  of  exchanging  his  bishopric  of  Noeera 
for  that  of  Como,  his  native  place,  but  the  pope  refused  his 
request;  in  consequence  of  which,  and  of  die  negleet  with 
which  he  conceived  himself  to  be  treated,  he  expressed  himself 
respecting  that  pontiff  with  great  warmth  and  resentment.  He 
is  said  to  have  flattered  himself,  on  the  fidth  of  the  predictions 
of  Luca  Gaurico  and  other  astrologers,  with  the  hopes  of  obtain- 
ing the  dignity  of  a  cardinal;  but,  like  many  other  persons  in 
those  times,  he  attempted  in  vain  to  discover  in  the  Btan  the 
events  that  were  to  take  place  on  earth.  His  favourite  resi- 
dence was  at  a  beautiful  villa  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Como, 
where,  notwithstanding  the  occasional  levity  of  his  temper  and 
conduct,  he  diligently  pursued  his  studies.  Here  he  also 
formed  a  museum,  consisting  of  portraits  of  the  most  illustrious 
characters,  chiefly  those  of  his  own  times,  many  of  which  were 
transmitted  to  him  from  various  parts  of  the  world.  To  each 
of  these  he  affixed  an  inscription,  or  brief  memoir,  some  of  them 
highly  favourable,  and  others  sarcastically  severe.^^  About 
two  years  before  his  death,  he  quitted  his  retirement,  and  took 
up  lus  residence  in  Florence,  where  he  terminated  his  days  in 
the  year  1552,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  S.  Lorenzo,  in 
that  city. 

The  historical  works  of  Giovio,  which  are  all  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  comprehend  a  very  interesting  period  of  time,  and  are 
written  with  great  facility.  His  History  of  his  own  times, 
which  commences  with  the  descent  of  Charles  YIII.  into  Italy, 
and  extends  to  the  year  1547,  is  divided  into  forty-five  books  ; 
but  six  of  them,  from  the  fourth  to  the  eleventh,  comprising  the 
period  from  the  death  of  Charles  YIII.  to  the  elevation  of 
Leo  X.,  are  wanting,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  lost  during 
the  unfortunate  sacking  of  the  city  of  Rome  in  the  year  1527. 
From  the  eighteenth  to  the  twenty-fifth  book,  another  deficiency 
of  six  books  occurs,  which  extends  from  the  death  of  Leo  X.  to 
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the  capture  of  Rome,  and  which,  as  it  appears  from  the  infor- 
mation of  Giovio  himself,  he  was  deterred  from  writing,  hy  the 
wretched  and  deplorable  natm*e  of  the  incidents  which  he  would 
liaye  had  to  relate.  These  defects  he  has,  however,  in  a  great 
degree  supplied,  by  his  narrative  of  the  Hves  of  Alfonso,  duke 
of  Ferrara,  of  the  great  captain  Gonsalvo,  of  Leo  X.,  of  Adrian 
VI.,  of  Ferdinando  D'AvidoB,  marquis  of  Pescara,  and  of  the 
cardinal  Pompeo  Golonna  ;  all  of  which  he  has  written  at  con- 
mderable  extent.*^  On  their  first  appearance  his  writings  were 
received  with  great  approbation  ;  but  in  a  short  time  their 
credit  diminished,  and  he  had  the  mortification  to  find  himself 
alternately  accused  of  flattery  and  of  malignity,  and  of  having 
sacrificed  his  talents  to  servile  and  interested  purposes.  The 
decisions  of  subsequent  times  have  not  tended  to  exculpate  him 
from  these  imputations.  Girolamo  Mutio  asserts,  "  that  he  was 
the  most  negligent  of  all  authors  ;  that  his  diligence  Was  only 
shown  in  obtaining  the  favours  of  the  great,  and  that  he  who 
gave  the  most  was  the  principal  hereof  his  works."*  The 
acute  and  indefatigable  Bayle  has  availed  himself  of  innumer- 
able occasions  to  point  out  his  errors,  which  have  also  aflbrded 
subjects  of  confutation  or  of  reproof  to  many  other  writers. 
That  he  did  not  prescribe  to  himself  any  very  severe  rules  of 
composition,  appears  from  his  own  acknowledgments*  Having 
on  some  occasions  related  in  his  writings  several  absurd  and 
improbable  incidents,  and  being  admomshed  by  one  of  his 
friends  to  use  more  caution,  he  observed  in  reply,  that  "  it  was  of 
little  importance ;  for  that  when  the  persons  then  living  were  no 
more,  it  would  all  pass  for  truth. "  Of  his  levity  in  this  respect  his 
letters  also  afford  frequent  instances.  "  Tou  well  know,"  thus 
he  writes  to  one  of  his  correspondents,  "  that  a  history  should 
be  faithful,  and  that  matters  of  fact  should  not  be  trifled  with, 
except  by  a  certain  little  latitude,  which  allows  all  writers,  by 
ancient  privilege,  to  aggravate  or  extenuate  the  faults  of  those 
on  wh<Mn  they  treat,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  elevate  or 
depreciate  their  virtues.  I  should,  indeed,  be  in  a  strange 
situation  if  my  friends  and  patrons  owed  me  no  obligation, 
when  I  make  a  piece  of  their  coin  weigh  one  half  more  than 
that  of  the  illiberal  and  worthless.  You  know  that  by  this 
sacred  privilege,  I  have  decorated  some  with  rich  brocade,  and 

*  Tiimb.  vol.  vu.ptr.iLpb  265 
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here  deserrodl J  wnpt  up  others  in  coarse  dowlas.     Woe  to 
them  who  prof^oke  my  anger ;  for  if  the j  make  me  the  mark  for 
tbnr  anrowB,  I  ahail  bring  out  my  heavy  artiDery,  and  try  who 
will  have  the  worst  of  it.     At  all  events  they  will  die  ;  and  I 
shall  at  least  escape  after  death,  that  viiima  Imea  of  all  oon- 
troYersies."     Several  other  passages  might  he  cited  &om  his 
letters,  in  which  he  openly  acknowledges  the  renality  of  his 
writings,  and  aoconnts  for  his  temporary  silence,  because  he 
found  no  one  to  bribe  him.     He  is  said  to  have  asserted,  that 
he  had  two  pens,  the  one  of  ir<m  and  the  other  of  gold,  which  he 
made  use  of  alternately,  as  occasion  required,  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  latter,  his  petma  d*oro,  is  frequently  mentioned  in  his 
letters.*     Bat  the  greatest  blemish  in  the  writings  of  Giorio, 
and  which  has  not  sufficiently  incurred  the  reprehension  of  his 
numerous  critics,  is  the  defective  or  perverted  morality  with 
which  they  abound.     Of  this,  some  instances  have  been  given 
in  the  preceding  pages,  and  many  others  might  be  selected 
from  his  works ;  the  misrepresentation  of  a  fact  is  often  of  less 
importance  than  the  deduction  which  is  drawn  from  it.     Under 
the  unmediate  influence  of  ambition  and  revenge,  amidst  the 
stonn  of  passion,  and  the  fdry  of  war,  deeds  of  treachery  or  of 
atrocity  have  be^i  too  often  committed,  the  perpetrators  of 
which  may  have  lived  to  repent  of  their  crime  ;   but  it  is, 
indeed,  horrible,  when  the  narrator  of  past  events,  in  the  calm 
retirement  of  his  closet,  attempts  to  vindicate  the  breach  of 
moral  obligation  upon  the  pretext  of  temporary  expedience,  and 
gives  the  sanction  of  deliberate  reason  to  those  actions  which 
even  the  impulse  of  passion  is  insufficient  to  justify.     With  all 
these  defects,  the  writings  of  Jovius  cannot,  however,  be  wholly 
rejected,   without  the  loss  of   much  important  information^ 
copiously  narrated,  and  elegantly  expressed  ;  and  under  proper 
precautions,   they  yet  furnish  valuable  materials   to   future 
times. 

Among  the  writers  of  this  period  whose  works  afford  abund- 
ant materials  for  the  use  of  the  politician,  the  moralist,  and  the 
philosopher,  may  be  enumerated  Pierio  Yaleriano,  of  Belluno, 
the  nephew  of  Urbano  Bolzanio,  of  whom  some  account  has 
been  given  in  the  preceding  pages.f  The  narrowness  of  his 
cireunistances  compelled  him,  when  young,  to  enter  into  the 

•  Tirab.  vol.  vii.  par.  ii.  p.  265.  f  Vide  ante,  cluipw  zi. 
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menial  aerrioe  of  some  of  tho  Venetian  nobilit]r»  and  prevented 
his  attending  to  literary  studies  imtil  he  had  attained  the  fif- 
teenth year  of  his  age.     He  afterwards  applied  himself  to  them 
with  great  diligence,  and  under  the  instmctions  of  Benedetto 
Brognolo,   Giorgio  Valla,   Janus  Lascar,   and   Marc-Antonio 
Sfthellieo,  made  an   uncommon  proficiency.     On  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  latter,  he  changed  his  haptismalname  of  Gian- 
Fietro,  for  the  more  classical  and  sonorous  appellation  of  Pierio. 
His  education  was  completed  at  the  university  of  Padua,  where 
he  arnved  about  the  time  that  Fracastoro  quitted  it,  whom  he 
regrets  that  he  had  only  se^oi  three  limes.     Being  driven  from 
his  country  by  the  irruption  of  the  imperial  troops  into  Italy  in 
the  year  1509,  he  resorted  for  safety  to  Rome,  where  he  soon 
formed  an  intimacy  widi  several  eminent  men,   and   among 
others,  with  the  Cardinal  Egidio,  of  Vtterbo,  and  Gian-Franceaco 
della  Rovere,  archbishop  of  Turin,  the  latter  of  whom,  being 
appointed  keeper  of  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo,  gave  Valeriano  a 
resdence  there.     But  he  was  still  more  fortunate  in  having 
attxaeted  the  nodoe  of  the  Cardinal  de*  Medici,  afterwards  Leo 
X.,  who  no  sooner  ascended  the  pontifical  throne,  than  he 
received  Valeriano  among  his  constant  attendants,  and  gave 
him  a  oompetent  support.     Thus  attached  to  the  service  of  the 
pontiff,  he  accompanied  Giuliano  de*  Medici  on  his  matrimonial 
expedition  to  Turin,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  by  Leo  X. 
instractor  of  the  young  favourites,  Alessandio  and  Ippolito  de' 
Medici.     At  this  period  of  life  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
Xjatin  poetiy,  and  is  commemorated  by  Arnlli  in  his  poem  "  De 
Poetis  Urbanis,'*  as  a  successful  imitator  of  Horace  and  of  Pro- 
pertios.^   That  he  attended  also  on  the  literary  feasts  of  Cory- 
cius  he  has  particularly  mentioned  in  his  works.     After  the 
death  of  Leo  he  retired  for  some  time  to  Naples,  hut  was  recalled 
to  Bome  by  Clement  VII.,  who  had  a  pride  in  remunerating 
the  learned  favourites  of  his  illustrious  predecessor,  and  who  con- 
ferred onValerianotherank  of  protonotary,  with  several  ecclesi- 
aatical  preferments,  and  i^pointed  him  to  fill  the  chair  of  professor 
of  eloquence  at  R<mie.     He  afterwards  passed  some  part  of  his 
time  at  Florence,  but  after  the  death  of  the  Cardinal  Ippolito, 

*  Hii  poems  under  tbe  title  of  -  AiDomin,**  were  fint  printed  in  1524p 
A  aflennffdi  in  1549  ^  bis  Lezaoncten,  odei,  and  epigruns,  in  1560. 
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in  1535,  and  the  assassination  of  the  duke  Alessandro  de*  Me> 
dici,  he  retired  to  Belluno,  whence  he  transferred  his  residemee 
to  Padua,  at  which  place  he  continued  to  derote  JiSmwAlf  in 
tranquUlitj  to  his  favourite  studies  until  the  close  of  his  days  in 
the  year  155S.^ 

Valeriano  is  chiefly  known  to  the  present  times  by  his  brief, 
but  curious  and  interesting  work,  "  De  Ldteratorum  Infelicitate," 
which  has  preserved  nu&ny  anecdotes  of  the  principal  scholars 
of  the  age,  not  elsewhere  to  be  found.'*^  His  Latin  poetry  has 
also  considerable  merit,  and  has  frequently  been  cited  in  the 
foregoing  pages,  as  illustrating  the  events  of  the  times.  His 
extensive  learning  is,  however,  chiefly  discoverable  in  his  great 
work  on  *'  Hieroglyphics,"  divided  into  fifty-eight  books,  in 
which  he  has  undertaken  to  illustrate,  from  Egyptian,  Greek. 
and  Roman  symbols,  almost  every  branch  of  science  and  of 
art ;  but  in  this  undertaking  he  is  supposed  to  have  displayed 
more  imagination  than  judgment,  and  more  labour  than  discri- 
mination.* Under  the  title  of  "  Antiquitates  Bellunenses," 
he  also  published  a  work  on  the  antiquities  of  his  native  place. 
This  author  is  entitled  to  a  kind  of  commendation,  not  to  be 
indiscriminately  given  to  the  eminent  scholars  of  his  time, 
having  been  no  less  remarkable  for  the  probity  of  his  life,  and 
the  inoffensiveness  of  his  manners,  than  for  the  many  learned 
vrorks  which  issued  from  his  pen. 

Few  men  of  this  period  had  made  a  greater  proficiency  in 
literary  studies  and  scientific  acquirements  than  Gelio  Calcag- 
nini  of  Ferrara.  His  father  was  of  a  respectable  family,  and  held 
tiie  rank  of  an  apostolic  notary  ;  but  it  is  conjectured,  with  great 
probability,  that  Gelio  was  not  the  ofiiBpring  of  a  matrimonial 
connection.  He  was  bom  in  the  year  1479.  In  his  early  studies 
under  Pietro  Pomponazzo  he  had  as  an  associate  the  celebrated 
Lilio  Gregorio  Gyraldi,  with  whom,  and  with  Pierio  Valeriano, 
he  maintained  throughout  his  life  a  strict  intimacy,  which  was 
cemented  by  a  conformity  of  studies  and  pursuits.  In  his 
early  years  he  had  devoted  himself  to  a  military  life,  and  served 
for  some  time  in  the  army  of  the  emperor  Maximilian.  He 
afterwards  en£'aged  in  the  sendee  of  Julius  II.,  and  was  em- 

*  The  opinions  of  Tuions  autbon  on  the  productions  of  Yalexiano,  maj  he 
found  in  the  '*  Centura  celebriorum  authorum**  of  Pope  Blount.  See  alio  a 
long  and  intereitug  note  of  Boon.    ItaL  Ed.  toL  z.  p.  122. 
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plojed  in  seyeral  important  negotiations.   Retnming  to  Ferrara, 
he  obtained  the  particular  favour  of  the  family  of  Este,  and  was 
chosen  to  accompanj  the  cardinal  Ippolito  on  his  journey  into 
Hungary.     About  the  year  1520  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
the  MlesJeUres  in  the  uniyersity  of  Ferrara  ;  a  situation  which 
he  held  with  great  credit  until  the  time  of  his  death,  in  the 
year  1541.     His  writings,  which  are  very  numerous,  were  col- 
lected and  printed  at  Basle  in  the  same  year.     They  relate  to 
almost  ereiy  branch  of  learning ;  to  philosophy,  politics,  moral 
and  natural  science.     His  Latin  poetxy  is,  however,  preferred, 
in  point  of  elegance,  to  his  prose  writings,  and  entitles  him  to 
a  respectable  rank  among  the  most  eminent  of  his  contempora- 
ries.    In  some  of  these  pieces  he  highly  applauds  the  liberality 
of  Leo  X.,  of  whose  bounty  it  is  probable  that  he  partook  in 
<M}mmon  with  his  two  learned  friends.     In  an  interview  which 
took  place  between  him  and  Frasmus,  when  the  latter  was  on  a 
▼isit  at  Ferrara,  Calcagnini  addressed  that  great  scholar  in 
liatin  with  such  fluency  and  elegance,  as  not  only  to  surprise 
liim,  but  as  he  himself  confesses,  almost  to  deprive  him  of  the 
power  of  making  a  reply.    Some  years  afterwards,  the  treatise 
of  Calcagnini,  **  De  Libero  Arbitrio,*'  written  by  him  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  predestination,  being  dispersed 
abroad  in  manuscript,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Erasmus,  who, 
finding  that  Calcagnini  agreed  with  him  in  the  opinions  which 
he  had  avowed  in  hb  "  Diatribe"  on  the  same  subject,*  wrote 
to  him  with  high  commendations  of  his  work ;  which  he  assures 
him  he  meant  to  have  sent  to  the  press,  had  it  not  contained  in 
one  passage  some  insinuations  to  the  prejudice  of  Erasmus,  as 
a  friend  to  the  proceedings  of  Luther.    He  then  takes  an  oppor- 
tunity of  vindicating  himself  from  any  connection  with  the 
reformers.     He  complains,  with  great  justice,  that  whilst  he 
endeavours  to  keep  upon  terms  with  both  parties,  he  is  perse- 
cuted by  both,  and  inveighs  against  the  theologians  and  monks, 
who,  as  he  asserts,  detest  him  on  account  of  his  labours  for  the 
promotion  of  learning,  which  they  hate  even  worse  than  they  do 
Luther  himself.     In  hu  reply  to  Erasmus,  Calcagnini  attacked 

*  In  reply  to  this  «  Diatribe**  of  Ensmiu,  Lather  wrote  his  treatiM  **  Do 
Serro  Arbitrio,**  which  it  published  in  the  genenl  collection  of  his  works, 
torn.  iiL  p.  160. 
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Lather  and  Iub  doctrines  with  great  bittenieaB.  Adveriiiig  tlieD 
to  the  eondaet  of  Erasmus,  he  infonns  him,  that  tfaoee  wIm) 
eensore  him  the  least  do  not  hesitate  to  re|Nresent  him  aa  one 
who  acts  a  doable  part,  and  who,  althoogh  he  alone  migbt 
extinguish  the  flame,  stands  bj  oneonoemed  wluls^  the  altan 
of  llie  gods  are  destroyed.  He  assores  him,  however,  thtt 
these  are  not  his  sentiments,  and  declares,  that  he  is  fnllj  eon- 
Tineed  of  his  piety  and  his  unoeritj,  as  a  proof  of  whi^  be 
requests  that  he  will  not  only  eoirect  the  passage  whieh  has 
giren  him  so  much  concern,  but  will  alter  or  expunge  uj 
expression  which  may  be  supposed  to  conTey  the  slightea 
reflection  on  his  character.  Under  the  smooth  polish  of  urbanity 
which  appears  in  this  letter,  Calcagnini  has,  howerer,  conyejeii 
no  small  portion  of  reproof ;  nor  is  it,  indeed,  sorpriaing,  that 
the  ri^d  adherents  of  the  Roman  church  should  fSeel  higfalj 
indignant  at  one  of  their  most  accomjdished  chieftains,  who  i& 
the  day  of  battle  refused  to  oppose  himsolf  openlj  to  the 
enemy,  and,  to  use  the  language  of  Calcagnini  himsdf,  looW 
sedately  on  **  whilst  the  wild  boar  rooted  up  the  vineyard  of 
the  Loid." 

In  ihe  course  of  the  present  work  we  have  had  frequent 
occasion  to  refer  to  the  writings  of  lilio  Gregorio  Gyraldi,  and 
particularly  to  his  treatise  on  the  Latin  poets  of  his  own  times. 
There  are,  indeed,  few  departments  of  literature  whieh  haie 
not  been  the  subjects  of  his  inquiry,  and  in  whateyer  study  he 
engaged  he  made  a  distinguished  proficiency.  He  was  bom  of 
a  respectable  family  at  Ferrara,  in  the  year  1489  ;  and  ahhongb 
his  finances  were  scanty,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain 
instructions  from  Luca  Riva  and  Battista  Guarini.  In  his 
youth  he  paid  a  yisit  to  Naples,  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
forming  an  intimacy  with  some  of  the  distinguished  acholais 
who  then  resided  there.  He  afterwards  visited  Mirandda, 
Carpi,  and  Milan ;  in  which  last  city  he  prosecuted  the  atudj 
of  the  Grreek  language  under  Demetrius  Chalcondyles.*  Thenee 
he  passed  to  Modena,  where,  at  the  request  of  the  countess 
Bianea  Rangone,  he  undertook  to  superintend  the  education  of 
Ercole  Rangone,  one  of  her  sons.  On  the  coimtess  transferring 
her  residence  to  Rome,  at  the  invitation  of  Leo  X.,  who,  aa  has 

*  Tinb.  ToL  vii.  par.  ii.  p.  216.    Boasi,  toL  x.  pp.  183^  1S4» 
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already  been  related,  made  a  splendid  provkion  for  her  and  her 
family,  Oyraldi  followed  liis  patronesB,  and  had  apartments 
assigned  to  him  by  the  pontiff  in  the  Vatican ;  where  he  not 
only  cantinned  to  watoh  over  die  education  of  his  pupil,  who 
was  siterwards  raised  by  Leo  X.  to  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal, 
but  deliTered  instructions  to  such  other  young  men  of  eminence 
as  were  inclined  to  attend  him.  The  farour  with  which  he 
was  regarded  by  Leo  X.  and  by  his  successors,  Adrian  VL  and 
Clement  VIL,  might  have  induced  him  to  flatter  himself  with 
the  hope  of  some  important  preferment ;  but  the  only  office 
which  he  obtained  was  that  of  an  apostolic  notary.  During  his 
residence  in  the  pontifical  court,  Gyraldi  is  said  to  have  indulged 
himself  too  freely  in  the  luxuries  of  the  table,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  contracted  the  gout.  With  the  pangs  of  this  dis- 
order he  had  also  to  sustain  other  misfortunes.  In  the  sacking 
of  the  city  of  Rome,  in  the  year  1527,  he  was  plundered  of  all 
his  property,  not  being  able  to  save  eren  his  books.  In  the 
same  year  he  lost,  by  an  untimely  death,  his  great  protector, 
the  cardinal  Ercole  Rangone,  in  consequence  of  which  he  left 
the  city  of  Rome  and  retired  to  Mirandula,  where  ho  was  most 
kindly  received  by  Giovan-Francesco  Pico,  lord  of  that  place. 
The  treacherous  assassination  of  that  learned  prince,  in  the  year 
1533,  again  deprived  Gyraldi  of  a  liberal  patron,  and  had  nearly 
involved  him  in  destruction.  He  effected,  however,  his  escape 
to  Fcrrara,  where,  in  the  friendship  of  Giovanni  Manardi,  and 
Cclio  Calcagnini,  and  the  favour  of  the  duchess  Renata,  one  of 
the  daughters  of  Louis  XII.,  he  found  at  length  a  refuge  from 
his  misfortunes.  With  his  returning  prosperity  his  disorder, 
however,  acquired  new  strength,  and  he  was  at  length  confined 
entirely  to  his  bed,  where  ho  still  continued  his  studies,  and 
composed  several  of  those  learned  works  which  have  transmitted 
his  name  with  credit  to  future  times.  He  died  in  the  year 
1552  ;  having,  during  his  residence  at  Ferrara,  acquired  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money,  which  he  gave  by  his  will  to  the  duke 
to  be  divided  among  the  poor ;  a  disposition  which  would  have 
been  more  to  his  honour,  had  he  not  left  six  nieces  of  marriage- 
able age  wholly  destitute  of  support.  His  books  he  bequeathed 
to  his  relatives  Giambattista  Gyraldi  **'  and  Prospero  Pasetio. 
In  consequence  of  the  frequent  praises  bestowed  by  Gyraldi  on 
the  duchess  of  Ferrara,  who  was  generally  supposed  to  be 
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f aTourable  to  the  opinioDB  of  tlie  reformers,  Gyraldi  was  himBdf 
suspected  of  a  similar  partiality.  His  numeroos  irritingB  on 
history,  criticism,  morals,  and  other  subjects,  were  collected 
and  published  in  two  volumes  in  fblio,  at  Leyden,  in  1696. 
These  volumes  contain  also  his  Latin  poems,  which  entitle  Im 
to  rank  among  tiie  most  correct  and  learned  writers  of  his  time. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

1521. 

Revival  of  the  Fine  Arts — Reteaicb  of  Antiqaea  eneounged  by  Leo  X. — His 
Iambics  on  the  statue  of  Lucretia — Collection  of  Angelo  Colocci — Erection 
and  improYements  of  the  Vatican  palace — Extensive  views  of  Julius  II. — 
Architectunl  works  of  Bramante — Most  flourishing  period  of  the  Arts — 
Michel- Agnolo  Buonaroti — Emulation  between  bim  and  Lionardo  da  Yind 
— Lionardo  da  Yinci  visits  Florence — Cartoons  of  the  Wars  of  Pisa — Com- 
mencement of  the  modem  church  of  St.  Peter^s  at  Rome — Michel- Agnolo 
undertakes  the  tomb  of  Julius  II. — Erects  the  statue  of  that  pontiff  in  Bologna 
— Raflaello  D*Urbino — Michel- Agnolo  commences  his  works  in  the  Capella 
Sbtina — Paintings  of  Raffiiello  in  the  Yatican — ^Whether  RaffMllo  improved 
his  stjle  from  the  works  of  Michel-Agnolo— Circamstaaces  decisive  of  the 
controversy — Picture  of  Heliodorus — Leo  X.  engages  Michel-Agnolo  to  re- 
build the  church  of  S.  Lorenzo  at  Florence — Raf&ello  proceeds  in  painting 
the  frescos  of  the  Yatican — Works  executed  by  him  for  Agostino  Chigi — 
Roman  school  of  art — Loggie  of  Rafiaello — Polidoro  da  Caravaggio— The 
Cartoons  of  Rafiaello — ^Hall  of  Constantino — Transfiguration  of  Raflbello 
painted  in  competition  with  Michel-Agnolo — ^Rafiaello  employed  by  Leo  X. 
to  delineate  the  remains  of  ancient  Rome — His  report  to  the  pope  on  that 
subject — Death  of  Raffiiello-^Other  artists  employed  by  Leo  X. — Luca 
della  Robbia — Andrea  Contucci — Franda  Bigio — Andrea  del  Surto— Jacopo 
da  Puntormo^Idonardo  da  Yinci  said  to  have  visited  Rome — Origin  of  the 
art  of  engraving  on  Copper — Stampe  di  Niello — Bacdo  Baldini — Andrea 
Mantegna — Marc-Antonio  Raimondiand  his  scholars — ^Invention  of  Etching. 

The  encouragement  afforded  by  the  Roman  pontiffs  to  paint- 
ing, to  sculpture,  and  to  architecture,  is  ahnost  coeral  with  their 
revival  in  modem  times.  For  a  long  succession  of  ages  the 
genius  of  the  predominating  religion  had,  indeed,  been  highly 
unfavourable  to  these  pursuits,  and,  uniting  with  the  ferocity  of 
barbarian  ignorance,  had  almost  extirpated  the  last  remains  of 
those  arts  which  had  been  carried  by  the  ancients  to  so  great 
a  degree  of  perfection.*  The  fury  of  the  Iconoclasts  subsided, 
as  the  restoration  of  paganism  became  no  longer  an  object  of 
dread,  and  aome  of  the  meagre  and  mutilated  remains  of  ancient 
skill,  sanctified  by  new  appellations,  derived  from  the  objects  of 

•  Yasari,  in  Proem.  73. 
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Christian  worship,  were  suffered  to  remain  to  attract  the  super- 
stitious devotion,  rather  than  the  enlightened  admiration  of  the 
people.  The  remonstrances  and  example  of  Petrarca  seem 
first  to  have  roused  the  attention  of  the  Romans  to  the  excel- 
lence  of  those  admirable  works,  hj  the  remains  of  which  thej 
were  still  surrounded.  "  Do  you  not  blush,"  said  he,  "  to  make 
an  infamous  traffic  of  that  which  has  escaped  the  hands  of  your 
barbarian  ancestors  ;  and  to  see  that  even  the  indolent  citj  of 
Naples  adorns  hen^  witk  your  cohmms,  year  statues^  aod  ih» 
sepulchres  that  co^Fer  the  a^es  of  your  forefathers  ?  ^  From  this 
period  some  traces  appear  of  a  rising  taste  for  these  productions, 
which,  in  the  course  of  the  succeeding  century,  became  a  pas- 
sioii  thai  eould  (»ly  be  gratified  by  t^  acquisition  of  than.  Of 
the  labours  of  Niccolo  Niccdi,  cf  Pogg^o  Braecioiini,  and  of 
Lorenzo,  the  brother  of  the  venerable  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  aome 
account  has  been  giy^k  in  other  works,  f  By  Lorenzo  the  Mag- 
nificent this  object  was  pursued  witk  constant  solicitude  and 
great  success ;  and  the  coDeetion  of  antiques  formed  by  him  in 
the  gardens  of  S.  Marco  at  Florence*  became  the  school  of 
Hifichel-Agnolo. 

This  rdish  {at  the  remaioa  of  antigaityr  whether  they  eon- 
sisted  of  statues,  gems,  Tases,  or  oilier  qiecimens  of  skiU,  had 
been  cultivated  by  Leo  X.  from  his  earliest  years  under  his 
paternal  roof ;  where  the  instructions  of  the  accompliahed 
Politiano  had  enabled  him  to  combine  amusement  with  improve- 
ment, and  to  unite  a  correct  taste  with  tl&e  science  of  an  anti- 
quarian. Before  he  was  raised  to  the  pontifical  chair,  he  had 
distinguished  himself  by  the  encouragement  which  he  had  afforded 
to  the  research  of  antiquities  at  Rome.^  By  his  ajssiduity  a 
piece  of  sculpture  was  discovered  iu  a  small  island  of  the  Tiber, 
representing  the  ship  of  iBsculapius ;  an  incident  which  is 
rexerred  to  by  one  of  the  poets  of  ilie  time,  as  an  augury  of  the 
election  of  Leo  to  the  pontificate,  and  of  the  tranquilUty  and 
glory  of  his  reign.  {  In  the  year  1508,  under  the  pontificate  of 
Julius  II.,  the  group  of  the  Laocoon,  one  of  the  moat  precious 

♦  Tinb.  yol.T.  p.313. 

f  Shepherd*!  Poggio  Bnedolin,  chsp.m.  p.  291.  IMn  «f  L«r.  d»  Med. 
chflf).  ix.  Count  Bomi  hu  giyen  an  acooont  of  levenl  other  t»Aj  eoUecliiia% 
and  woaks  of  art  in  Italy. 

it  Pierii  Valeriani  Hexametri,  p.  63. 
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remftinB  of  mtiquitj,  was  diacorered  in  tlie  rums  of  the  iMihs 
of  Titus,  and  the  fortunate  disoorerer  was  lewarded  bj  ^e 
pontiff  with  an  annual  stipend,  arising  from  the  ineome  of  the 
gate  of  S.  John  Lateran.  On  the  elevation  of  Leo  to  the  ponti- 
ficate^ he  lemoTod  this  ineatimahle  memorial  of  art  to  the  Vati- 
can,  and*  m  exchange  for  the  annuity,  conferred  on  the  person 
who  diacovied  it  the  honourable  and  IncratiTe  office  of  an 
apostoiie  notary.^  The  eneooragement  thus  afforded  to  those 
who  doToted  themsdyes  to  these  inquiries,  gave  new  vigour  to 
their  researches.  The  production  of  a  gennine  specimen  of 
antiqnity  secured  to  the  fortunate  possessor  a  competency  for 
life,  and  the  acquisition  of  a  fine  statue  was  almost  equivalent 
to  that  of  a  bishopric.  In  these  pursuits  little  attention  was  paid 
by  the  pontiff  to  economy.  Whatever  appeared  deserving  of 
his  notice  waa  purchased  at  any  expense,  and  paid  for  from  the 
reTenuea  intended  for  the  use  of  the  churdu  Many  of  the 
caneoa  and  gems  of  great  value,  which  had  been  coUected  by 
hia  ancestors  and  dispersed  during  the  misfortunes  of  his  family, 
wove  fiortonately  recovered  by  him,  and  to  these,  important 
additions  were  made  by  his  own  assidui^.  He  placed  in  the 
fioont  of  the  Pantheon,  now  called  the  church  of  La  Eahakdot 
or  jS^.  Maria  ad  Martyru^  a  fine  porphyry  vase,  which  has  since 
been  removed  by  Clement  XII.  into  the  church  of  the  Lateran. 
The  discovery  of  these  monuments  of  ancient  skill  called  forth 
the  panegyrics  of  the  most  accompliahed  scholars  of  the  age. 
To  the  Latin  verses  of  Sadoleti  on  the  Laocoon  and  the  Gurtios 
we  have  befosre  had  occasion  to  refer.*  Castig^one  has  in  like 
manttwr  eeJehnted  the  statue  of  Cleopatra,  now  supposed  to  be 
thai  of  Ariadne,  in  a  poem  ^  great  elegance,  in  which  he  haa 
taken  occasion  highly  to  commend  the  taste  and  munificence  of 
Leo  X-t  Even  Leo  himself,  whilst  yet  a  cardinal,  exercised 
his  talents  <m.  a  similar  subject ;  and  his  Iambics  on  the  disco- 
very of  a  statue  of  Lucretia  among  the  ruins  of  the  Transtevere, 
exlubit  the  only  specimen  that  has  been  preserved  to  us  of  hia 
poetical  compositions,  and  afford  a  sufficient  proofs  that  if  he  had 
devoted  a  greater  share  of  his  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
this  department  of  letters,  he  might  not  wholly  hftve  despaired 
of  succeas^ 

•  Tide  mUj  dap.  xtu»  f  Cans,  ^^tpm  Dliiftr.Po^  p.64. 

X  This  piece  isgivcL  in  App.  No.  XIIL 
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The  particular  &Tour  with  which  Leo  X.  regarded  antiqua- 
rian Btndies,  gave  them  a  new  impulse  at  Rome,  where  many 
of  the  cardinals  and  distinguished  prelates  began  to  form  ool- 
leetions  which  have  since  been  highly  celebrated.  Among  these, 
that  of  Angelo  Colocci,  in  the  rilla  and  gardens  of  Sallust,  is 
deserving  of  particular  notice.  His  statues,  busts,  Bepnlchrai 
memorials,  cameos,  coins,  and  medals,  were  numerous  and  tbIu- 
able.*  The  walls  of  his  house  were  decorated  with  claasieal 
monuments  in  marble  ;  and  the  Roman  standard,  and  the  con- 
sular Fasti  of  Colocci,  hare  frequently  been  referred  to,  as  the 
most  authentic  documents  for  ascertaining  circumstances  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  the  topography  and  history  of  ancient 

Rome.t 

The  palace  of  the  Vatican,  first  erected  by  the  pontiff  Sym- 
machus,  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  had  been 
enlarged  by  Nicholas  III.  so  as  to  afford  a  commodious  rea- 
dence  for  the  chiefs  of  the  Christian  church  ;  but  the  magnifi- 
cent idea  of  increasing  the  splendour  of  the  Roman  see,  and 
rendering  the  city  of  Rome  the  centre  of  literature  and  of  arts 
no  less  than  of  religion,  was  first  conceived  by  Nicholas  Y. 
about  the  middle  of  the  fiftoenth  century.  As  a  part  of  this 
design,  he  resolved  to  complete  the  palace  of  the  Vatican  on 
such  an  extensive  scale,  and  with  such  elegance  of  ornament, 
as  to  render  it  the  largest,  as  well  as  the  most  beautiful  fabrie 
in  Christendom.  It  was  his  intention  not  only  to  prepare  ft 
suitable  residence  for  the  supreme  pontiff,  and  for  the  cardinals 
of  the  church,  by  whom,  as  his  constant  council,  he  ought 
always  to  be  surrounded,  but  to  provide  appropriate  buildings 
for  transacting  all  the  affairs  of  the  Roman  court,  with  accommo- 
dations for  the  officers  both  of  the  church  and  state  ;  so  as  to 
give  to  the  seat  of  the  supreme  pontiff  the  utmost  possible 
degree  of  convenience  and  of  pomp.  Splendid  apartments  were 
also  to  be  provided  for  the  reception  of  the  sovereigns  and 
great  personages,  who  for  devotional  or  secular  purposes 
might  visit  the  holy  see,  and  an  immense  theatre  was  to  he 
erected  for  the  coronation  of  the  Roman  pontiffs.  This  ext^- 
sive  structure  formed,  however,  a  comparatively  small  part  of 
his  vast  design,  which,  it  seems,  was  to  comprehend  the  whole 
of  the  Vatican  hill,  and  to  inclose  it  from  the  rest  of  the  citj. 

•  Ubddini,  Vita  Colotii,  p.  26.  f  Ibid.  p.  81. 
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The  eominiiDication  with  the  latter  was  to  be  formed  by  exten- 
Bire  corridors,  which  might  be  used  for  shops  and  mercantile 
purposes,  and  which  were  designed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
be  secure  from  the  inconreniences  arising  from  the  winds  that 
prove  so  injurious  to  the  inhabitants,  and  from  all  causes  of 
infection  and  disease.  The  buildings  were  intended  to  be 
surrounded  with  gardens,  with  galleries,  fountains,  and  aque- 
ducts ;  and  among  them  were  to  be  erected  chapels,  libraries, 
and  a  large  and  elegant  structure  for  the  assembly  of  the 
conclave.  "  What  a  glory  would  it  have  been  for  the  Roman 
church,"  exclaims  the  pious  Vasari,  **  to  have  seen  the  supreme 
pontiff,  as  in  a  celebrated  and  sacred  monastery,  surroimded  by 
all  the  ministers  of  religion,  and  living,  as  in  a  terrestrial 
paradise,  a  celestial  and  holy  life  ;  an  example  to  all  Christen- 
dom, and  an  incitement  to  unbelievers  to  devote  themselves  to 
the  true  worship  of  God,  and  of  our  blessed  Saviour."* 
Whether  the  completion  of  this  plan  would  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  such  happy  consequences,  may,  perhaps,  be  doubtful, 
but  the  arts  would  have  been  fostered  and  rewarded  by  such 
an  application  of  the  immense  treasures  then  derived  from 
every  part  of  Christendom,  which  would,  at  least,  have  been 
expended  in  elegant  and  harmless  pursuits,  instead  of  being 
devoted,  as  has  been  too  often  the  case,  to  the  purposes  of 
luxury,  of  corruption,  and  of  war.  The  artist  employed  by 
Nicholas  V.  in  executing  his  immense  designs,  was  Bernardo 
Rosselini.  His  plans  were  completed  and  approved  of ;  the 
work  was  commenced  ;  and  such  part  of  tho  buildings  as  front 
tlie  cortile  of  the  Belvedere,  with  a  part  of  the  extensivo  walls, 
was  erected,  when  the  death  of  this  munificent  pontiff  termi- 
nated his  mighty  projects ;  not,  however,  before  he  had,  by 
the  assistance  of  the  same  eminent  architect,  completed  several 
magnificent  buildings,  as  well  within  the  city  of  Rome  as  in 
other  parts  of  Italy.  As  a  painter,  Pietro  della  Francesca  was 
employed  by  Nicholas  V.  to  decorate,  conjointly  with  other 
artists,  some  of  the  chambers  of  the  Vatican ;  t  but  their 
labours  were  destroyed  during  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.  to 
make  way  for  much  superior  productions. 

The  buildings  of  the  Vatican  were  increased  by  Pius  II., 
Paul  II.,  and  Sixtus  IV.,  who  erected  the  chapel  known  by 

•  YaMri,  Yol.  i.  p.  181.  f  And.  FuIt.  de  ant  Urbii,  lib.  i. 
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hU  name,  with  the  library  and  conelave  ;  and  by  Innocent 
YIIL,  who  completed  sereral  extensive  galleries  and  apart- 
mentSy  and  oraiukiented  them  with  paintings  and  mosaie&. 
A  stately  tower  was  raised  by  Alexander  VI.,  the  fl^artmeats 
of  which  were  decorated  with  pictures  by  the  best  artiata  of 
the  time ;   but  the  honour  of  having  carried  forwarda  to  a 
great  degree  of  perfection  the  splendid  designa  of  Nieholaa  V. 
was  reserved  for  JuHus  II.     Shall  we,  with  Bembo,  attribute 
it  to  the  good  fortune  of  this  p<mtiff,  that  he  was  surrounded 
by  three  such  artists  as  Bramante,  Baffadlo,   and  Michel- 
Agnolo,  or  may  we  not  with  greater  justice  suppose,  that 
Julius  communicated  to  them  a  portion  of  the  vigour  and  impe- 
tnouty  of  his  own  character ;   and  acknowledge  that  these 
great  men  were  indebted  to  the  pontiff  for  some  part  of  iheir 
r^utation,  and  perfai^s  of  their  excellence,  by  the  opportuni- 
ties which  his  magnificent  projects  and  ^'ast  designs  afforded 
them,  of  exercising  their  talents  on  a  theatre  sufficiently  ample 
to  display  them  to  full  advantage  ? 
•  The  first  patron  of  Bramante,  after  his  arrival  from  Milan  at 
Bmne,  was  the  cardinal  Oliverio  Garafl^  for  whom  he  designed 
and  completed  the  choir,  in  the  convent  of  the  Frati  deUa  Pace^ 
This  specimen  of  his  tidents  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of 
Alexander  VL,  by  whom  he  was  employed  in  executing  the 
pontifical  arms  in  fresco,  over  the  great  doors  of  S.  J<^ 
Lateran,  when  that  church  was  opened  for  the  celebration  g£ 
the  jubilee  in  the  year  1500.     Alexander  afterwards  conferred 
upon  him  the  office  of  his  sub-architect ;  but  on  the  accession 
of  Julius  IL  a  fairer'  opportunity  was  afforded  him  of  displaying 
his  talenta.    No  sooner  was  Julius  seated  in  the  chair,  than  he 
determined  to  facilitate  the  communication  between  the  gardens 
of  the  Belvedere  and  the  pontifical  palace,  by  two  magnificent 
corridorB,  ihe  execution  of  which  he  committed  to  Bramante. 
The  inequality  of  the  surface,  instead  of  proving  an  obstade 
to  ihe  artist,  enabled  him  to  exhibit  the  powers  of  his  invention 
to  greater  advantage  ;  and  the  model  which  he  fonned  is 
acknowledged  to  have  been  equal  in  grandeur,  in.  eleganee, 
and  in  extent,  to  the  most  celebrated  works  of  the  ancients. 
Of  this  immense  design,  the  Loggie,  that  extend  four  hundred 
yards  in  length,  and  yet  form  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the 
Vatican,  were  a  part ;  and  were  intended  to  correspond  with 
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a  similar  rmnge  of  buildingg  on  the  opposite  aide,  the  fbiuida* 
lions  of  which  were  laid,  but  which,  in  canaequence  of  the 
death  of  the  pope,  and  that  of  the  artist,  who  did  not  lon^ 
sunriye  him,  remained  unfinished,  tmtil  they  were  completed 
by  Pius  lY.^  The  model  formed  bj  Bramante  of  these  mag- 
nificent straotareB,  in  which  the  leTels  of  the  different  buildings 
were  connected  by  flights  of  steps,  designed  with  wonderM 
ingenuity,  and  ornamented  by  ranges  of  Doric,  Ionic,  and 
Corinthian  columns,  was  considered  as  an  astonishing  perfoniw 
ance,  and  seems  to  hare  resembled  the  bold  inventions  of  a 
more  modem  artbt  (Piranesi),  who  bong  unable,  in  latter  days, 
to  obtain  an  adequate  employment  for  his  extraordinary  talents, 
found  a  gratification  in  designing  imaginary  buildings,  which 
rise  pile  above  pile  in  towering  sublimity,  and  present  to  the 
eye  masses  of  architecture,  which  the  labour  of  ages  could  not 
accomplish,  and  of  which  the  revenues  of  kingdoms  would  not 
defray  the  expense. 

Bramante  having  thus  become  the  professed  architect  and 
favourite  of  Julius  IL,  frequently  accompanied  the  pontiff  on 
his  miUtary  expeditions,  who,  in  return  f<Hr  his  attachment  and 
his  services,  conferred  on  him  the  lucrative  office  of  sealer  of 
the  pontifical  briefs.  Under  his  directions,  Bramante  executed, 
in  Rome  and  its  vicmity,  several  considerable  buildings  ;  and 
such  was  the  fervour  of  the  artist  who  laboured,  and  of  the 
pontiff  who  stimulated  him,  that  these  immense  fabrics,  to  use 
an  expression  of  Yasazi,  seemed  rather  to  be  hem  than  to 
be  built. 

The  most  iUiuirious  period  of  the  arts  is  that  which  comr 
mences  with  the  return  of  Michel>Agndo  from  Bome  to 
Florence,  about  the  year  1500,  and  terminates  with  the  death 
of  Leo  X.  in  152 1.  Within  this  period,  almost  all  the  great 
▼orks  ia  painting,  in  sculpture,  and  in  architecture,  which 
have  been  the  admiration  of  future  times,  were  produced- 
Under  the  successive  but  uninterrupted  patronage  of  Julius  U. 
and  Leo  X.,  the  talents  of  the  great  artists  then  living  were 
imited  in  one  simultaneous  effort ;  and  their  rival  productions 
may  be  considered  as  a  joint  tribute  to  the  munificence  of 
their  patrons,  and  ike  glory  of  the  age.  A  short  time  prior  to 
the  expulsion  of  Piero  de*  Medici  mun  Florence,  in  the  year 
1494,  Michel-Agnolo  had  quitted  his  native  place,  from  an 
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apprehension  of  the  disturbances  which  he  saw  were  likelj  to 
ensue.  After  a  short  and  unprofitable  visit  to  Venice,  he  took 
up  his  residence  at  Bologna,  where  he  gave  some  specimens  of 
his  talents,  not  only  as  an  artist,  but  as  a  polite  scholar  ;  and 
his  host,  Aldrovandi,  was  delighted  with  his  recitation  of  the 
works  of  Dante,  Petrarca,  Boccaccio,  and  other  Tascao 
writers.*  On  the  establishment  of  the  government  under 
Pietro  Soderini,  Michel- Agnolo  returned  to  Florence,  where  he 
executed  for  Lorenzo  di  Pier-Francesco  de*  Medici  a  statue 
in  marble  of  S.  John,  which  has  unfortunately  eluded  the 
^researches  of  his  admirers.  About  the  same  time  he  also 
completed,  in  marble,  a  figure  of  Cupid  sleeping,  which,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  same  Lorenzo,  he  is  said  to  have  placed  for 
some  time  in  the  ground,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  it  the 
appearance  of  a  piece  of  ancient  sculpture.  It  was  afterwards 
sold  as  a  real  monument  of  antiquity  to  the  cardinal  Raffadio 
Riario,  who,  having  discovered  the  deception,  and  being  insen- 
sible  of  its  intrinsic  merit,  returned  it  on  the  hands  of  the 
artist.^*  Notwithstanding  this  impeachment  of  the  taste  of  the 
cardinal,  he  soon  afterwards  invited  Michel- Agnolo  to  Rome, 
where  he  remained  about  the  space  of  a  year,  but  without 
being  employed  by  the  cardinal  in  any  undertaking  worthy  of 
his  talents.^^  He  did  not,  however,  quit  the  city  without 
giving  splendid  proofs  of  his  genius  ;  among  which,  his  figures, 
in  marble,  of  Cupid,  and  of  Bacchus,'^  executed  for  Jacopo 
Galli,  a  Roman  gentleman,  and  his  astonishing  production  of 
the  Madonna  and  dead  Christ,  completed  at  the  instance  of 
the  cardinal  of  Rohan,  are  the  most  distinguished. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  return  of  Michel- Agnolo  to 
Florence,  about  the  close  of  the  century,  that  he  may  be  said 
to  have  started  in  the  career  of  his  glory,  to  which  he  was 
incited  by  a  spirit  of  emulation,  and  a  fortunate  concurrence  of 
circumstances.  On  the  ruin  of  Frapcesco  Sforza,  and  the 
capture  of  Milan  by  the  French,  in  the  year  1500,  the  cele- 
brated Lionardo  da  Vinci  quitted  that  city,  where  he  left  many 
noblo  monuments  of  his  genius,  and  repairing  to  Florence, 
arrived  there  about  the  same  time  that  Michel- Agnolo  returned 
from  Rome.^  The  rising  reputation  of  Michel-Agnolo  was 
contrasted  with  the  veteran  glory  of  Lionardo.     They  each 

*  Yasari,  torn.  iii.  p.  197.     And  see  note  of  Count  BomL 
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felt  the  excellences  of  the  other ;  and  they  each  aspired  to 
riral  them.  By  this  collision  the  spark  was  produced  which 
was  shortly  to  illuminate  Italy.  The  first  contest  between 
these  illustrious  artists  was  fayourable  to  the  credit  of  Michel- 
Agnolo.  A  large  block  of  marble,  to  which  Simone  da  Fiesole, 
a  Florentine  sculptor,  had  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  give  the 
resemblance  of  a  human  figure  of  giganUc  size,  had  remained 
neglected  upwards  of  a  hundred  years,  and  was  supposed  to  be 
irremediably  defonned.  The  magistrates  of  Florence  were 
desirous  that  this  opprobrimn  of  the  art  should  be  converted 
to  the  ornament  of  the  city,  for  which  purpose  they  applied 
to  some  of  the  most  eminent  professors  of  the  time,  and 
among  the  rest  to  lionardo  da  Vinci  and  Michel-Agnolo. 
Lionardo,  who  had  excelled  in  the  productions  of  the  pencil 
ratl&er  than  of  the  chisel,  hesitated  to  undertake  the  task, 
alleging,  that  the  work  could  not  be  completed  without 
supplying  the  defects  with  additional  pieces  of  marble.^ 
Michel-Agnolo  alone  engaged  to  form  it  into  a  statue  of  one 
entire  piece ;  and  under  his  hands  this  shapeless  block  became 
the  wonderful  colossal  figure  of  David,  which  was  afterwards 
placed  by  order  of  the  magistrates  before  the  gates  of  the 
palace  of  justice.  With  such  accuracy  had  he  estimated  the 
dimensions  of  this  celebrated  statue,  that  in  several  parts  of 
the  figure  he  has  left  untouched  the  ruder  labours  of  his  pre- 
decessor, upon  which  he  could  not  employ  his  chisel  without 
injury  to  its  proportions. 

The  spirit  of  patronage  which  at  this  time  actuated  the 
Florentine  government,  soon  afforded  these  great  artists 
another  opportunity  of  exerting  their  rival  talents,  in  which 
Lionardo  might  justly  have  flattered  himself  with  a  fairer 
prospect  of  success.  The  magistrates  having  resolved  to 
decorate  the  council-hall  of  Florence  with  a  picturesque  repre- 
sentation of  some  of  the  battles  in  which  the  republic  had  been 
successfully  engaged,  intrusted  to  Lionardo  and  Michel- 
Agnolo,  in  detached  proportions,  the  execution  of  this  exten- 
sive work.  The  subject  proposed  was  the  wars  of  Pisa,  in  the 
result  of  which  the  Florentines  obtained  the  final  dominion  of 
that  place.  The  cartoons,  or  designs  for  this  purpose,  were 
immediately  commenced.  The  preparations  made  by  each  of 
the  artists,  and  the  length  of  time  employed,  as  well  in  intense 
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meditation^  as  in  eantions  exeention,  sufficiently  demonstrated 
the  importance  whieh  ihej  attached  to  the  result.     From 
varietj  of  talent,  or  by  matnal  agreement,  they  each,  hoirever, 
chose  a  diffsrent  track.     Lkmardo  undertook  to  represent  a 
combat  of  horsemen,  which  he  introduced  as  a  part  of  the 
history  of  Niooio  I^oeinino,  a  commander  for  the  duke  of  Milan. 
In  this  piece  lie  coneootrated  all  the  result  of  his  experience, 
and  all  the  powers  of  his  mind.     In  the  raried  forms  and 
contorted  attitudes  of  the  combatants,  he  has  displayed  his 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  human  body.     In 
their  features  he  has  characterised,  in  the. most  expressive 
manner,  the    sedatmiess  of  steady  courage,   the  vindictiTe 
malevolence  of  revenge,  the  mingled  impressions  of  hope  and  of 
fear,  the  exultation  of  triumphant  murder,  and  the  despairing 
gasp  of  inevitable  death.     The  horses  mingle  in  the  combat 
with  a  ferocity  equal  to  that  of  their  riders,  and  the  whole  was 
executed  with  such  skill,  that  in  the  essential  points  of  concep- 
tion,  of  composition,   and  of  outline,  this  productioxi   baa, 
perhaps,  seldom  been  equalled,  and  certainly  never  exceed. 
Michd-Agnolo,  on  the  other  hand,  devoted  solely  to  the  study 
of  the  human  figure,  disdained  to  lavish  any  portion  of  b^ 
powers  on  the  inferior  representations  of  animal  life.     He 
therefore  selected  a  moment  in  which  he  supposed  a  body  of 
Florentine  soldiers,  bathing  in  the  Amo,  to  have  been  unex- 
pectedly called  into  action  by  the  signal  of  battle.     To  hsve 
chosen  a  subject  more  favourable  to  the  display  of  his  powers, 
consistently  with  the  task  c(Mnmitted  to  him,  was   perhaps 
impossible.     The  clothed,  the  half-clothed,  and  the  naked,  are 
mingled  in  one  tumultuous  group.     A  soldier  just  risen  from 
the  water  starts  in  alarm,  and  turning  towards  the  sound  of 
the  trumpet,  expresses  in  his  complicated  action  almost  every 
variety  incident  to  the  human  frame.     Another,  with  the  most 
vehement  impatience,  forces  his  dripping  feet  throughi  his 
adhesive  clothing.   A  third  calls  to  his  companion,  whose  arms 
only  are  seen  grappling  with  the  rocky  sides  of  the  river, 
which  from  this  circumstance  appears  to  flow  in  front,  although 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  picture  ;  whilst  a  fourth,  almost  pre- 
pared for  action,  in  buckling  round  him  his  belt,  promises  to 
stoop  the  next  moment  for  his  sword  and  shield,  which  lie 
ready  at  his  feet.     It  would  be  as  extravagant  as  unjust  to  the 
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t&lenta  of  Michel- Agnolo,  to  carry  our  admiration  of  this  pro- 
duction 80  fur  as  to  suppose,  with  the  sculptor  CelUni,  that  he 
never  afterwards  attained  to  half  the  degree  of  excellence 
which  he  there  displayed  ;*  hut  it  may  he  asserted  with  confi- 
dence, that  the  great  works  which  this  fortunate  spirit  of 
emulation  produced,  marked  a  new  ssra  in  the  art,  and  that 
upon  the  study  of  these  models  almost  all  the  great  painters, 
who  shortly  afterwards  conferred  such  honour  on  their  country, 
were  principally  formed.'** 

On  the  elevation  of  Julius  II.  to  the  pontificate,  one  of  the 
first  objects  of  his  ambition  was  to  have  his  memory  immortal- 
ized by  the  labours  of  the  greatest  sculptor  of  his  time.  He 
therefore  invited  Michel- Agnolo  to  Rome,  and  engaged  him  by 
the  most  liberal  offers  to  form  for  him  the  design  (J  a  sepulchnd 
monument.'^  The  great  artist  had  now  found  a  proper  theatre 
for  the  display  of  his  powers.  His  mind  laboured  with  thiB 
favourite  subject.  For  several  months  he  is  said  to  have 
brooded  over  it  in  silence,  without  even  tracing  an  outline ;  but 
the  meditations  of  such  a  mind  are  not  destined  to  be  fruitless, 
and  the  result  of  his  deliberations  appeared  in  a  design,  which 
far  exceeded  in  elegance,  in  grandeur,  in  exquisite  ornament, 
and  abundance  of  statues,  every  monument  of  ancient  work- 
manship or  imperial  splendour.  The  magnanimous  spirit  of 
Julius  II.  caught  new  fire  from  the  productions  of  this  wonderful 
man,  and  it  was  at  this  moment  that  he  formed  the  resolution 
of  rebuilding  the  church  of  S.  Peter  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
receiying,  and  of  displaying  to  advantage,  so  happy  an  effort  of 
human  powers.'"  Tins  task  he  intrusted  to  his  favourite 
architect,  Bramante  ;  and  of  the  designs  formed  by  him  for  this 
pmrpose,  one  was  selected  by  the  pontiff,  which  in  grandeur, 
Taiiety,  and  extent,  surpassed  all  that  Rome  had  seen  even  in 
the  most  splendid  days  of  the  republic.  The  ancient  cathedral 
was  demolished  with  an  almost  indecent  rapidity,  insomuch 
that  many  valuable  remains  of  art,  and  representations  and 
mofxinments  of  eminent  men,  were  indiscriminately  destroyed. 
In  a  short  time  the  modem  church  of  S.  Pietro  began  to  rise 
from  the  ruins  of  the  former  pile,  on  a  scale  yet  more  extensive 
t^ian  it  has  since  been  found  practicable  to  complete  it.    In  the 

TiU  di  Benr.  Cellini,  p.  13.    Farther  oboerrationi  on  the  c&ltooot  of 
Pifla  maj  be  found  in  Ital .  Ed.  toI.  xi.  p.  1 26. 
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ftzecution  of  this  building,  as  well  as  in  the  design,  Bramantc 
gave  proofs  of  the  wonderful  powers  of  his  genius  ;  but  the 
brief  limits  of  human  life  are  not  commensurate  with  such  Tast 
projects.  Long  after  the  death  of  both  the  architect  and  the 
pontiff,  the  church  of  S.  Pietro  continued  to  employ  the  abiliues 
of  the  first  artists  of  the  time  ;  and  by  the  immense  expenses 
which  it  occasioned  to  the  Roman  see,  became  the  cause,  or  the 
pretext,  of  those  exactions  throughout  Christendom,  which 
immediately  led  the  way  to  that  irreconcileable  diasensioD 
which  we  have  before  had  occasion  to  relate.* 

Having  obtained  the  approbation  of  the  pontiff  to  the  de^gn 
of  his  monument,  Michel-Agnolo  engaged  in  the  execution  of 
this  immense  work  with  aU  the  ardour  which  was  natural  to 
him,  and  with  all  the  expedition  of  which  so  laborious  a  per- 
formance would  admit.  The  colossal  figure  of  Moses,  which 
yet  occupies  the  centre  of  this  astonishing  piece  of  art,  was 
soon  completed,^  and  seyeral  other  statues  destined  to  fill 
their  proper  stations  in  the  monument,  were  either  finished,  or 
in  a  state  of  great  forwardness.  The  slow  progress  of  the  hand 
of  art  was,  however,  ill  calculated  to  correspond  with  the 
impatient  temper  and  rapid  ideas  of  the  pontiff,  who  expected 
by  striking  the  ground  with  his  foot  to  obtain  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  wishes.  As  the  labour  continued,  and  the  expense 
increased,  the  pontiff  became  dissatisfied,  and  at  length  appeared 
indifferent  to  the  completion  of  the  work.  The  demands  of 
Michel-Agnolo  for  the  charge  of  conveying  the  marble  from  the 
quarries  of  Carrara  to  Rome  were  treated  with  neglect,  and 
when  he  requested  an  interview,  Julius  refused  to  admit  him 
into  his  presence.  The  artist  did  not  long  deliberate  on  the 
course  of  conduct  which  it  became  him  to  adopt.  He  requested 
the  attendants  of  the  pope  to  inform  his  holiness,  that  whenever 
he  chose  to  inquire  for  him,  he  might  seek  him  elsewhere,  and 
immediately  taking  his  departure  from  Rome,  he  hastened  to 
Fog^bonzi,  within  the  territories  of  Florence.!  This  decisive 
step  equally  surprised  and  chagrined  the  pontiff.  Five  succes- 
sive couriers  were  despatched  from  Rome  to  pacify  the  artist. 
And  prevail  upon  him  to  return  ;  but  all  that  Uiey  could  obtain 

*  Pallayic.  Concil.  di  Trento,  cht^).  i.  p.  49. 
f  Condivi,  Vita  di  Micbel-Agn.  p.  20. 
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from  bim  was  only  a  short  letter  to  the  pope,  in  which  he 
requested  his  pardon  for  having  so  abruptly  relinquished  his 
labours,  which  he  assured  him  he  was  only  induced  to  do  by 
being  driven  from  his  presence ;  ii  reward  which  his  faithful 
services  had  not  merited.  Returning  to  Florence,  Michel- 
Agnolo  employed  himself  during  three  months  in  finishing  his 
design  of  the  cartoons  in  the  great  hall  of  the  city:  Whilst 
he  was  thur  engaged,  the  pope  despatched  to  the  magistracy 
of  the  city  three  successive  briefs,  in  which  he  strenuously 
insisted  on  their  sending  Michel-Agnolo  again  to  Rome.  The 
riolence  and  perseverance  of  the  pontiff,  whose  character  was 
well  known,  alarmed  Michel-Agnolo,  who  began  to  entertain 
thoughts  of  quitting  Italy  and  retreating  to  Constantinople ; 
but  at  the  entreaties  of  the  Gonfaloniere  Soderini,  he  at  length 
consented  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  pope,  by  returning 
once  more  to  Rome.  The  remonstrances  of  Soderini  to 
Michel-Agnolo  on  this  occasion  are  preserved  by  Condivi. 
**Thon  hast  tried  an  experiment  upon  the  pope,''  said  the 
Gonfaloniere,  "  upon  which  the  king  of  France  would  scarcely 
have  ventured.  He  must  not  therefore  be  under  the  necessity 
of  submitting  to  further  entreaties,  nor  must  we  on  thy  account 
risk  the  dangers  of  war  and  the  safety  of  the  state.  Prepare 
therefore  to  return,  and  if  thou  hast  any  apprehensions  for  thy 
safety,  thou  shalt  be  invested  with  the  title  of  our  ambassador, 
which  will  sufficiently  protect  thee  from  his  wrath.'' 

The  reconciliation  between  Michel- Agnolo  and  Julius  took 
place  in  the  month  of  November,  1506,*  at  Bologna,  which 
place  had  just  before  surrendered  to  the  pontifical  arms.  In 
consequence  of  the  indisposition  of  the  cardinal  Soderini,  who 
was  expected  to  have  been  the  moderator  on  this  occasion, 
Michel- Agnolo  was  introduced  by  one  of  the  bishops  who  was 
attached  to  the  service  of  the  cardinal.  The  artist  submis- 
sively waited  for  the  apostolic  benediction  ;  but  the  pope,  with 
an  oblique  glance  and  stem  countenance  exclaimed,  "  Instead 
of  coming  here  to  meet  us,  thou  hast  expected  that  we  should 
come  to  look  for  thee  !  "  Michel- Agnolo,  with  due  humilit7> 
was  proceeding  to  apologise  for  his  precipitancy,  when  the  good 
bishop,  desirous  of  appeasing  the  anger  of  the  pope,  began  to 

*  Vide  anie,  chap.  TiL 
TOL.  n.  T 
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represent  to  his  holmeas,  that  such  men  u  Michel-Agnolo 
▼ere  ignorant  of  eyerything  but  the  art  they  profeased,  and 
were  therefore  entitled  to  pardon.  The  rejdj  of  the  pontifi 
was  made  with  his  staff  across  the  shoulders  of  the  bishop,  and 
Julius  haTing  thus  vented  his  wrath,  gave  Michel-Agnolo  bis 
benediction,  and  received  him  once  morc^  into  his  fsvonr  sad 
confidence.*  On  this  occasion  that  great  artist  erected,  in 
front  of  the  church  of  S.  Petronio  at  Bologna,  a  statue  of  the 
pontiff  in  bronze,  which  he  is  said  to  have  executed  so  as  to 
express  in  the  most  energetic  manner  those  qualities  bj  which 
he  was  distinguished  ;  giving  grandeur  and  majesty  to  the 
person,  and  courage,  promptitude,  and  fierceness  to  the  coun- 
tenance, whilst  even  the  drapery  was  remarkable  for  the  boldr 
ness  and  magnificence  of  its  folds.  When  Julius  saw  the 
model,  and  observed  the  vigour  of  the  attitude  and  the  energy 
with  which  the  right  arm  was  extended,  he  inquired  from  tae 
artist  whether  he  meant  to  represent  him  as  dispenaiiig  bis 
benediction  or  his  curse  ;  to  wliich  Michel-Agnolo  pnidentlT 
replied,  that  he  meant  to  represent  him  in  the  act  of  admonidi- 
ing  the  citizens  of  Bologna.  In  return,  the  artiat  requeated  to 
know  from  his  holiness  whether  he  would  have  a  book  in  bis 
hand.  "  No,"  replied  Julius,  '*  give  me  a  sword.  I  am  no 
scholar.! 

The  comjdetioQ  of  this  statue  employed  Michd-Agnolo  for 
sixteen  months,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  he  repaired 
once  more  to  Rome.  He  there  met  with  a  yet  more  powerfoli 
although  much  younger  rival  than  he  had  left  at  Plorence,  is 
the  celebrated  Rat&dlo  d'Urbino.  This  dLatinguiahed  painter 
Julius  II.  had,  on  the  recommendation  of  his  arehiteet 
Bramante,  who  stood  related  to  Raffaello,  invited  to  Rome,  «i 
which  city  he,  as  well  as  Michel-Agnolo,  arrived  in  the  jetf 
1508.^  Raffaello  was  now  twenty-five  years  of  age,  having 
been  bom  at  Urbino  in  the  year  1483.  His  father  was  a 
painter,  and  although  of  no  great  eminence,  is  supposed  to 
have  directed  the  early  studies  of  bis  son  in  their  proper  trad^- 
He  was  afterwards  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Pietro  Perogino, 
whom  he  soon  rivalled  in  execution,  and  surpassed  in  design. 
After  visiting  Gitta  di  Castello,  where  he  exercised  his  talents 

*  Condivi,  p.  23.        f  The  fiUe  of  this  statue  ii  before  leUtod,  chqib  Tifi* 
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irith  great  appkaBOt  he  was  called  to  Sienna,  to  aasUt  the 
celebrated  painter  Pintoricchioy  who  was  employed  by  the 
cardinal  Francesco  Piccolomini,  afterwords  Pius  III.,  to  deco- 
rate the  library  of  the  cathedral  in  that  city.  Raffaello  had 
already  sketched  several  designs  for  the  work,  and  had  himself 
exeeoted  a  part  of  it,  when  hearing  of  the  cartoons  of  Lionardo 
da  Vind  and  of  Michel- Agnolo  at  Florence,  he  determined  to 
pay  a  Tisit  to  that  place,  where  he  arriyed  in  the  year  1504, 
and  is  enumerated  among  the  young  artists  who  enlarged  their 
judgment  and  improved  their  taste  from  those  celebrated 
modds.^  The  death  of  his  parents  compelled  him  to  return 
lor  some  time  to  Urbino,  for  the  arrangement  of  his  domestic 
concerns,  but  he  soon  afterwards  paid  a  second  visit  to  Florence, 
where  he  may  be  said  to  have  completed  his  professional  edu- 
cation, and  from  the  labours  of  Masaccio  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Brancacci,  and  the  works  of  Michel-Agnolo  and  Lionardo  da 
Vinci,  to  have  derived  those  constituent  elements  of  his  design, 
which,  combined  by  the  predominating  power  of  his  own  genius, 
£onned  that  attractive  manner  which  unites  the  sublime  and 
the  graceful,  in  a  greater  degree  than  is  to  be  found  in  the 
productions  of  any  other  master.* 

Soon  after  the  return  of  Michel-Agnolo  firom  Bologna  to 
Rome,  the  pope,  who  was  well  aware  of  the  variety  and  extent 
of  his  talents,  fonned  the  resolution  of  decorating  the  chapel 
erected  by  his  uncle  Sixtus  IV.  with  a  series  of  paintings  on 
sacred  subjects,  in  a  stylo  of  grandeur  superior  to  any  that  had 
before  been  produced.  The  execution  of  this  immense  work 
he  committed  to  Michel-Agnolo,  who,  we  are  told,  felt  great 
reluctance  in  undertaking  it,  being  desirous  to  proceed  with 
the  tomb  of  the  pontiff ;  and  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  the 
pope,  rather  to  intrust  it  to  Raffaello,  who  was  mudb  more 
conversant  than  himself  with  the  process  of  painting  in  fresco. 
It  baa  also  been  said,  that  the  pope  was  prompted  to  engage 
Michel-Agnolo  in  this  employ  by  the  envy  or  malignity  of  the 
enemaea  of  that  artist,  and  particularly  of  Bramante,  who, 
being  well  aware  of  the  superiority  of  Michel-Agnolo  as  a 
sculptor,  conceived  that  as  a  painter  he  would  be  found  inferior 

*  Haof  inteiwtiag  porticukn  refpectmg  this  gmt  artiit  may  be  fosnd  in 
the  notes  of  Covnt  Bossi. 
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to  Raffaello  ;  but  impiitationB  of  this  kind  are  genenlly  tlie 
result  of  little  minds,  that  attribute  to  more  elevated  chaniGten 
the  motives  by  which  thej  are  themselves  actuated,  and  tbe 
instances  of  mutual  admiration  and  good-wiU  which  appear  in 
the  conduct  of  Raffaello  and  Michel-Agnolo  towards  eacli 
other,  are,  at  least,  a  sufficient  proof  ihat  they  were  both 
equally  superior  to  an  illiberal  jealousy.  The  pontiff,  who 
had  destined  the  talents  of  Raffaello  to  another  purpose,  would, 
however,  admit  of  no  apology.  The  paintings  with  which  the 
chapel  had  been  decorated  by  the  elder  masters  were  iwjd^ 
diately  destroyed,  and  the  designs  for  the  ceiling  by  Michel- 
Agnolo  were  commenced.  Conscious,  however,  of  his  bei- 
perience  in  the  mechanical  part  of  his  art,  he  invited  from 
Florence  several  painters  to  his  assistance,  among  whom  were 
Granacci,  Giuliano  Bugiardini,  Jacopo  di  Sandro,  the  elder 
Indaco,  Agnolo  di  Donnino,  and  Aristotile  di  San  Gallo,  who 
for  some  time  painted  under  his  directions  ;  but  the  efforts  of 
these  secondaiy  artists  were  so  inadequate  to  his  own  con- 
ceptions, that  he  one  morning  wholly  destroyed  their  labours, 
and  shutting  the  doors  of  the  chapel  against  them,  refused 
to  admit  them  to  a  sight  of  him.  From  that  momeut  he 
preceded  in  his  work  without  any  assistance,  having  e^en 
prepared  his  colours  with  his  own  hands.  The  difficulties 
which  he  experienced  are  particularly  noticed  by  his  biographer 
Vasari ;  but  they  were  conquered  by  the  diligence  and  per- 
severance of  the  artist,  who  on  this  occasion  availed  himself 
of  the  experience  and  advice  of  Giuliano  da  S.  Gallo.  When 
Michel-Agnolo  had  completed  one  half  of  the  work,  the  pontic 
insisted  on  its  being  publicly  shown.  The  chapel  was  accord- 
ingly opened,  the  scaffolding  removed,  and  in  the  year  1511 
the  populace  were  gratified  with  the  first  specimen  of  these 
celebrated  productions.  The  applauses  bestowed  on  them 
induced  the  pontiff  to  urge  Michel-Agnolo  to  proceed  in  the 
work,  regardless  of  the  advice  of  Bramante,  who,  as  we  are 
told,  was  now  desirous  that  the  termination  of  it  should  be 
intrusted  to  Raffaello.  As  it  approached  towards  a  close,  the 
eagerness  and  importunity  of  the  pontiff  increased.  Having 
impatiently  inquired  from  the  artist  when  he  meant  to  fini^ 
it,  and  Michel-Agnolo  having  replied,  *<  When  I  am  able ; 
"  When  I  am  able !  "  retorted  JiUius,  in  great  wrath,  "thoa 
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hast  a  mind  then  that  I  should  have  thee  thrown  from  the 
scaffold !  "*  After  this  threat,  the  completion  of  the  work 
was  not  long  delayed,  and  on  the  day  of  All- Saints,  in  the 
year  1512,  the  paintings  were  exposed  to  public  yiew ;  without, 
however,  having  received  from  the  artist  the  final  touches  of 
his  pencil.  The  whole  time  employed  by  Michel- Agnolo  in 
this  labour  was  twenty  months,  and  he  received  for  it,  in 
different  payments,  the  sum  of  three  thousand  crowns. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  attending  the  execution  of  the 
great  works  in  fresco  of  Michel- Agnolo,  which  yet  remain  in 
the  chapel  of  Sixtus  IV.,  although  darkened  by  time,  and 
obscured  by  the  perpetual  use  of  wax  tapers  in  the  services  of 
the  Roman  church.  The  different  compartments  of  the  ceiling 
were  occupied  by  various  subjects  of  sacred  history  ;  and  on 
the  walls  of  the  chapel,  sit  in  solemn  grandeur  those  sublime 
and  terrific  figures  of  the  sibyls  and  prophets,  that  unfold  ideas 
of  form  and  of  character  beyond  the  limits  of  common  nature, 
and  commensurate  with  the  divine  functions  in  which  they 
appear  to  be  engaged.^^  Over  the  altar-piece  is  the  great 
picture  of  the  Last  Judgment — the  master-piece  of  Michel- 
Agnolo,  and  the  admiration  and  reproach  of  future  artists ; 
but  this  immense  offspring  of  labour  and  of  genius,  although 
requisite  to  complete  the  grand  cycle  of  dirine  dispensation 
which  the  artist  had  formed  in  his  own  mind,  was  not  com- 
menced until  the  pontificate  of  Paul  III.,  nearly  thirty  years 
after  he  had  terminated  the  earlier  part  of  his  work. 

Whilst  Michel-Agnolo  was  thus  employed  by  Julius  II.  in 
the  Sistine  chapel,  Raffaello  was  engaged  in  decorating  the 
chambers  of  the  Vatican  with  those  admired  productions, 
which  first  displayed  the  extent  of  his  genius,  and  the  wonder- 
ful fertility  of  his  invention.  He  commenced  his  labours  in  the 
Camera  deUa  8egnaJtwra,  with  the  celebrated  picture,  usually, 
but  erroneously,  called  the  dispute  on  the  sacraments  ;  a  work 
so  daring  in  its  design,  and  so  complex  in  its  composition,  as  to 
have  given  rise  to  various  conjectures  respecting  the  intention 
of  the  artist.  The  scene  comprehends  both  earth  and  heaven. 
The  veil  of  the  empyreum  is  withdrawn.  The  eternal  Father 
is  visible.  His  radiance  illuminates  the  heavens.  The  cheru- 
bim and  seraphim  surround  him  at  awful  distance.     With  the 

*  CondiTi,  TiU  di  Michel- Agn.  ap.  Botttti. 
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one  hand  he  sostiuns  the  earth  ;  with  the  other  he  blesses  it 
Below  him,  but  in  another  atmosphere,  sits  the  Son  ;  who  with 
outstretched  hands,  and  a  look  of  extreme  eompasfflon,  derotes 
himself  for  the  salvation  of  mankind.  On  one  side  of  Christ 
sits  the  Yirgin  Mother,  who  adores  him  ;  on  tiie  other  S.  John 
the  Baptist,  who  indicates  him  as  the  Sarionr  of  the  world. 
The  great  assembly  of  patriarchs,  prophets,  evangdists,  and 
martyrs,  all  of  whom  are  strongly  characterised,  are  seated  in 
the  beatific  regions,  and  enjoy  the  dirine  glory.  Among  these 
appears  our  first  parent  Adam,  now  purified  from  the  efifect  of 
his  transgression.  Such  is  the  celestiid  part  of  this  composition. 
On  earth,  the  altar  appears  in  the  midst  supporting  the  Host 
On  each  side  are  arranged  yanous  pont%,  prelates,  and 
doctors  of  the  church,  whose  writings  have  illustrated  the  great 
mystery  of  the  Trinity.  Their  attenticm  is  not  directed  to  tiM 
awful  scene  above,  the  view  of  which  is  intercepted  by  thick 
clouds,  but  is  concentrated  in  the  contemj^tion  of  the  holy 
wafer,  as  the  visible  and  substantial  essence  of  Deity.  The 
extremities  of  the  picture  to  the  right  and  left  are  filled  bj 
groups  of  pious  and  attentive  spectators,  among  whom  the 
painter  has  introduced  the  portrait  of  his  relation  and  patron 
Bramante. 

The  high  commendations  bestowed  on  this  picture,  as  w^ 
at  the  time  it  was  produced,  as  by  every  one  who  has  since 
had  occasion  to  mention  it,  are  not  beyond  its  merits  ;'^  jet  to 
do  full  justice  to  the  artist,  some  regard  must  be  had  to  the 
state  of  the  art  in  the  age  in  wbich  he  lived.  To  this  may  be 
attributed  the  formality  of  the  design,  by  which  the  two  sides 
of  the  picture  emerge  from  the  centre,  and  correspond,  perhapft 
too  mechanically,  to  each  other ;  the  barbarous  custom  of 
gilding  some  parts  of  the  work,  in  order  to  produce  a  richer 
effect ;  and  lastly,  the  extraordinary  solecism  of  introdncing  an 
extraneous  light,  which  extends  through  the  whole  composition, 
and  affects,  in  the  midst  of  their  concentrated  ^ory,  the  divine 
characters  there  represented,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
piece  ;  an  error  of  which  artists  of  much  inferior  character  wett 
soon  aware,  and  which  Federico  Zuccaro,  in  his  celebrated 
picture  of  the  Annunciation,  in  the  church  of  the  Jesuits  at 
Kome,  was  careful  €o  avoid.*" 

This  representation  of  Theology  was  followed  by  that  of 
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Philosoplij,  exemplified  in  the  Gymnasium,  or  school  of  Athens, 
where,  in  a  splendid  amphitheatre,  the  ancient  philosophers 
ave  introduced  as  instmcting  their  pupils  in  the  yarious  depart- 
nwnts  of  human  knowledge.  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  Plato,  and 
Aristotle,  are  characteristically  distinguished.  Empedocles, 
SpicharmuB,  Archytas,  Diogenes,  and  Archimedes,  pursue 
tlidr  TariouB  aTocations.  The  presiding  deities  are  Apollo  and 
Minerra,  exhibited  in  their  statues.  A  noble  youth,  in  a  white 
mantle,  ornamented  with  gold,  is  said  to  represent  Francesco 
Maria  della  Rovere,  great  nephew  of  the  pontiff.  Another 
yoath,  attentive  to  the  demonstrations  of  Archimedes,  is  sup- 
posed by  Vasari  to  be  the  portrait  of  Federigo,  marquis  of  Mantua, 
who  was  then  at  Rome ;  and  in  the  person  of  Archimedes,  the 
artist  has  again  taken  an  opportunity  of  perpetuating  the  like- 
ness of  Bramante.  The  subject  of  the  picture,  intended  as  a 
repiesentation  of  Poetry,  is  the  assembly  of  Apollo  and  the 
Muses  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Parnassus.  The  most  dis- 
tingnislied  characters  of  ancient  and  modem  times  are  there 
intn^need.  The  father  of  epic  poetry,  m  an  attitude  of  great 
dignity,  recites  his  compositions.  Virgil  points  out  to  Dante 
the  track  he  is  to  pursue.  Of  Hying  authors,  only  Sanazzaro 
and  Tebaldeo  are  admitted  into  these  regions  of  poetic  immor- 
tality. The  artist  has,  however,  claimed  a  place  for  himself 
in  this  august  assembly.  He  appears  near  to  Virgil,  crowned 
wi<ih  laurel,  **  and  is  deservedly  admitted,"  says  his  warm 
admirer  BeUori,  **  into  that  Parnassus,  where  he  drank  from 
his  infancy  tiie  waters  of  Hippoerene,  and  was  nursed  by  the 
Mvses  and  the  Graces."*  The  representation  of  Jurisprudence 
inehides  two  distinct  actions,  at  two  distant  periods  of  time, 
which  are  rendered,  however,  less  objectionable  by  their  being 
separated  by  the  position  of  the  window.  On  one  side  sits 
6r^;ory  IX.,  who  delivers  the  decretals  to  an  advocate  of  the 
oonnstory  ;  but  under  the  chuiuster  of  that  pontiff,  the  painter 
lias  introduced  the  portrait  of  Julius  II.  In  the  cardinals,  who 
smronnd  the  pope,  he  has  also  represented  those  of  his  own 
times,  and  particularly  the  cardinal  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  after- 
wards Leo  X.,  Antonio  cardinal  del  Monte,  and  the  cardinal 
Alessandro  Famese,  afterwards  Paul  III.  On  the  left  side  of 
the  window  appears  the  emperor  Justinian,  who  intrusts  the 

•  BeUori,  DeKritt.  &c  p.  5a. 
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Pandects  to  Trebonian.  By  these  incv^jents  the  painter  evi- 
dently intended  to  exhibit  the  establishment  and  completion  of 
ciyil  and  of  canon  law.'  Above  the  window,  the  yirtaes  of 
Prudence,  Temperance,  and  Fortitude,  the  indispenaable  atteid- 
ants  on  Justice,  are  displayed  in  their  proper  symbols.  The 
labours  of  BaffaeUo  in  this  chamber  form  a  complete  senes. 
His  object  was  to  exemplify,  in  a  picturesque  manner,  the  four 
principal  sciences,  the  guides  and  instructors  of  human  life. 
The  key  to  this,  if  any  were  wanting,  is  found  in  the  fingle 
figures  painted  in  circles  in  the  ceiling,  above  each  pictura,  and 
decisively  marking  the  intention  of  the  artist.  Above  the 
representation  of  the  Trinity  is  the  emblemadcal  figire  of 
Theology ;  above  the  school  of  Athens,  that  of  Philosophy ; 
above  the  Parnassus,  Poetry ;  and  above  the  Jurisprudence, 
that  of  Justice  ;  four  figures,  in  which  the  peculiar  grace  and 
manner  of  the  artist  are  not  less  displayed  than  in  tli#  more 
laborious  compositions  beneath.  The  basement  and  int^slices 
of  the  room  are  richly  ornamented  with  paintings  in  chiofXh 
scuro,  executed  after  the  designs  of  Rafiaello,  by  Fra.  G&ovanni 
of  Verona ;  among  which  are  several  emblematical  and  histo- 
rical works,  illustrating  the  same  subjects.  Under  the  arch  of 
the  window  of  this  chunber,  which  looks  towards  the  gardens 
of  the  Belvedere,  is  yet  inscribed,  Julius  II.  Liqub.  Pont.  Max. 
Ann.  Che.  mdxi.  pontificat.  sui.  vu.*^ 

This  precise  period,  when  Raffaello  had  finished  the  Irst 
series  of  his  labours  in  the  Vatican,  and  Michel-Angelo  ex- 
posed to  public  view  a  part  of  his  paintings  in  the  Sistbe 
chapel,  recalls  to  consideration  a  question  which  has  been  dis- 
cussed with  great  warmth,  and  at  great  extent,  by  the  writers 
on  this  subject  ;^  Whether  BaffaeUo  acquired  a  greater  st^le 
from  observing  the  works  of  MicheUAgnolo?  This  contest 
originated  with  Vasari,  who  informs  us  in  his  life  of  Raffaelk), 
that  when  Michel- Agnolo  was  obliged  to  retreat  from  Rome  to 
Florence,  on  account  of  his  dissensions  with  Julius  II.  in  the 
Sistine  chapel,  Bramante,  who  kept  the  keys  of  the  chap^ 
secretly  introduced  his  relation  Raffaello,  and  (dlowed  him  the 
inspection  of  the  work;  in  consequence  of  which  he  not  only 
painted  anew  the  figure  of  IsaiaJi,  which  he  had  then  just 
finished,  above  the  statue  of  S.  Anna,  by  Sansovino,  in  the 
church  of  S.  Agostino,  but  afterwards  enlarged  and  improved 
his  manner  by  giving  it  greater  majesty;  insomuch  that  Michel- 
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Agnolo  on  his  return  vas  aware*  from  the  style  of  Raffaello,  of 
the  transactions  which  had  occurred  during  his  absence.*  On 
this  storj,  it  must,  however,  be  acknbwiedged,  that  little  re- 
liance can  be  placed  \  Gondivi,  who  is  supposed  to  hare  written 
the  life  of  Michel-Agnolo  under  the  immediajte  inspection  of 
that  great  artist,  alludes  to  no  such  circumstance ;  to  which  it 
jDBj  be  added,  that  the  quarrel  between  Julius  II.  and  Michel- 
Agnolo  occurred  whilst  the  latter  was  employed  in  preparing 
the  tomb  of  the  pontiff,  long  before  the  commencement  of  the 
works  in  the  Sistine  chapel;  and  that  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  ever  quitted  Rome  in  disgust  after  such  work  was  begun, 
although  Vasari,  in  his  life  of  Raffaello,  promises  to  relate  such 
an  incident  when  he  treats  on  the  life  of  Michel- Agnolo.  So 
far,  howeyer,  is  he  from  performing  his  promise,  that  when  he 
arriyes  at  this  period  in  the  life  of  Michel-Agnolo,  he  not  only 
forgets  or  declines  to  relate  this  incident,  but  expressly  assigns 
the  Brst  sight  which  Raffaello  had  of  the  Sistine  chapel,  to  the 
period  when  Michel-Agnolo  publicly  exposed  a  part  of  his 
work;  from  the  consideration  of  which,  as  he  then  tells  us, 
Raffaello  instantly  changed  his  manner,  and  adopted  the  great 
style  which  he  displayed  in  his  future  productions.t  We  may 
therefore  reject  the  story  of  the  priyate  visit  of  Raffaello  to  the 
Sistine  chapel,  on  the  authority  of  Vasari  himself.^  But  the 
question  will  equally  recur;  Whether  Baffaello  invigorated  and 
enlarged  his  style  from  the  toorks  of  Michel-Agnolo  ? 

Without  engaging  in  a  minute  examination  of  tho  opinions 
of  the  many  different  writers  who  have  embraced  opposite  sides 
of  this  question,  so  interesting  to  the  admirers  of  the  fine 
arts,^  it  may  be  sufficient  to  advert  to  two  circumstances 
which  seem  to  be  sufficiently  decisive  of  the  controversy.  I.  By 
a  reference  to  the  works  of  Raffaello,  even  as  they  may  be 
seen  through  the  medium  of  the  elder  engravings  by  contem- 
porary artists,  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  a  gradual  alteration 
and  improvement  of  his  style,  from  the  meagre  forms  of 
Pemgino,  to  the  full  but  modest  outline  of  his  riper  produc- 
tions. That  this  was  the  result  of  patient  study  and  judicious 
selection,  is  evident  from  the  visible  gradations  by  which  it  was 
formed;  and  what  master  of  this  period  was  so  deserving  of 
being  studied  by  Raffaello  as  Michel-Agnolo  ?     It  was  to  this 

«  TiMri,  yol.  n.  p.  104.  f  YMari,  vol.  iii.  p.  222. 
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circumstance  that  Micbel-Agnolo  himself  referred,  ^th  equal 
trath  and  delicacy,  when  he  said,  that  Raffiielio  did  not  derhre 
his  excellence  so  much  firom  nature,  as  from  peneveriikg  atadj; 
an  expression  which  has  been  considered  as  unjust  to  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Roman  artist,  but  which,  on  the  contrair, 
confers  on  him  the  highest  praise.*  II.  The  expressioa 
attributed  by  Oondiyi  to  RafiaeUo,  without  contradietiion  by 
other  writers,  that  he  thanked  Grod  that  he  had  been  bom  in 
the  time  of  Michel- Agnolo,  is  a  sufficient  indication  that  he  had 
ayailed  himself  of  the  labours  of  his  great  c<mtemporary,  and 
refers  to  the  opportonities  which  had  been  afforded  him  cf 
improying  his  style  by  the  study  of  them,  as  well  in  his 
youth  at  Florence,  as  in  his  riper  years  at  Rome.  The  study 
of  Raffaello  was  not,  however,  imitation,  but  selection.  The 
works  of  Michel- Agnolo  were  to  him  a  rich  magazine ;  hot 
he  rejected  as  well  as  approyed.  The  muscular  forms,  daring 
outline,  and  energetic  attitudes  of  the  Florentine  artist, 
harmonized  and  softened  in  the  elegant  and  graceful  prodi 
tions  of  the  pencil  of  Raffaello.  It  is  thus  that  Homer 
imitated  by  T^rgil ;  and  it  is  thus  that  genius  always  attracta 
and  assimilates  with  itself  whateyer  is  excellent,  either  in  the 
works  of  nature  or  the  productions  of  art.*'^ 

The  labours  of  Raffaello,  in  the  Camera  delta  Segnalmr^ 
had  obtained  the  full  approbation  of  the  pontiff,  and  a  second 
apartment,  contiguous  to  the  former,  was  destined  to  rooeiye 
its  inesdmable  ornaments  from  his  hand.  The  subject  first 
chosen  by  Raffaello  was  the  story  of  Heliodorus,  the  prefect  of 
king  Seleucus,  who,  whilst  he  was  employed  in  plundering 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem  of  the  treasures  intended  for  the 
support  of  the  widows  and  orphans,  was  assailed  by  a  for- 
midable warrior  and  two  celestial  youths,  whom  the  prayers  of 
Onias  the  high  priest  had  called  to  his  aid.  The  pencil  is  no 
less  the  instrument  of  flattery  than  the  pen,  and  in  this  piece 
the  artist  is  supposed  to  haye  alluded  to  the  conduct  of  Julius 
II.,  who  had  driyen  the  tyrants  and  usurpers  of  the  patrimony 
of  S.  Peter  from  their  possessions,  and  united  them  with  those 
of  the  church.t  This  idea  is  confirmed  by  the  introduction  of 
the  pontiff,  as  being  witness  of  this  miraculous  int^position. 
He  is  carried  in  his  chair  of  state,  and  is  suirounded  by 

♦  Condivi,  Vita  di  Michel-Agn.  p.  56.       +  BeUori,  DeicritU  pp.  67,  71. 
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nTimeroiis  attendants,  in  some  of  whom  the  painter  has  Tepie- 
sented  the  portraits  of  his  friends.  Among  these  are  the 
celebrated  engraver  Marc-Antonio  Raimondi,  one  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  Raffaello,  and  Giampietro  de'  Foliari,  secretary ^f  the 
petitions  to  the  Roman  see.  Over  the  window  which  occupies 
part  of  another  side  of  the  apartment,  the  painter  has  repre- 
sented the  miracle  at  Bolsena;  in  which,  to  the  confusion  of  the 
incredulous  priest  who  officiated  at  the  celebration  of  mass,  the 
hoi  J  wafer  miraculously  dropped  blood.  .  In  this  piece  also  the 
pontiff  is  introduced,  kneeliDg  in  prayer,  and  intent  on  the 
celebration  of  the  mass.  He  is  attended  by  two  cardinals  and 
two  prelates  of  the  court,  probably  friends  of  the  artist,  although 
the  resemblances  are  now  no  longer  known.  In  these  works 
Raffaello  demonstrated,  that,  with  a  grander  character  of 
design,  he  had  also  acquired  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  effects 
of  light  and  shadow,  and  a  more  perfect  harmony  of  colour; 
insomuch,  that  he  may  justly  be  said  to  have  united  and  exempli- 
fied in  himself,  at  this  period,  all  the  great  requirites  of  the  art. 
Such  was  the  progress  which  had  been  made  in  these 
punuits,  and  such  the  state  of  them  in  the  city  of  Rome,  when 
Leo  X.  was  called  to  the  pontifical  throne.  One  of  the  earliest 
objects  of  the  attention  of  the  new  pontiff  was  the  rebuildingy 
in  a  most  splendid  manner,  the  church  of  S.  Lorenzo  at 
Florence,  for  which  purpose  he  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  the 
great  architectural  talents  of  Michd-Agnolo,  who  was  then 
employed  under  the  cardinals  Lorenzo  Pucci  and  Leonardi 
Grosai  in  finishing  the  tomb  of  Julius  II.  A  model  was 
accordingly  prepared,  and  Michel-Agnolo  was  directed  to 
proceed  to  Florence  and  take  the  sole  direction  of  the  work. 
He  was,  howerer,  unwilling  to  relinquish  an  undertaking, 
which  he  perhaps  considered  as  more  worthy  of  his  talents, 
and  endearoured  to  excuse  himself  to  the  pontiff,  by  alleging 
that  he  stood  engaged  to  the  two  cardinals  to  complete  the 
tomb.  Leo,  however,  informed  him  that  he  should  take  it 
upon  himself  to  satisfy  them  in  this  respect,  and  Michel- Agnolo, 
contrary  to  his  wishes,  was  obliged  to  repair  to  Florence. 
Cknius  resembles  a  proud  steed,  that  whilst  he  obeys  the 
slightest  touch  of  the  kind  hand  of  a  master,  revolts  at  the 
first  indication  of  compulsion  and  of  restraint.  Every  incident 
became  a  cause  of  contention  between  the  artist  and  his  patron. 
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Hicliel-Agnolo  preferred  the  marble  of  Carrara  ;  the  pope 
directed  him  to  open  the  quarries  of  Pietro  Santa,  in  the  terri- 
tories of  Florence,  the  material  of  vhich  was  of  a  hard  and 
intractable  kind.*  The  artist  had  called  on  the  enroj  of  the 
pope  for  a  sum  of  money,  and  finding  him  engaged,  had  not 
only  refused  to  wait  for  it,  but  when  it  was  sent  after  him  to 
Carrara,  had  rejected  it  vdth  contempt,  t  Under  these  dis- 
couraging circumstances,  the  proposed  building  made  but  little 
progress.  The  ardour  of  the  pontiff  was  chilled  by  the  cold 
reluctance  of  the  artist.  During  the  life  of  Leo  the  work  did 
not  proceed  beyond  the  basement,  and  a  single  column  of 
marble  brought  from  Carrara,  served  only  as  a  memorial  of  the 
unfortunate  disagreement  which  had  prevented  the  erection  of 
this  splendid  fabric.  In  fact,  the  talents  of  Michel- Agnolo  owe 
little  to  the  patronage  of  Leo  X.,  the  interval  of  whose  pontifi- 
cate forms  the  most  inactive  part  of  the  life  of  that  great 
artist.  X  A  few  models  and  designs  for  ornaments  of  internal 
architecture,  are  the  principal  works  which  the  vigilance  of  his 
historians  has  been  able  to  discover  during  that  period  ;  and  it 
was  not  until  after  the  death  of  the  pontiff  that  Michel- Agnolo 
returned  to  his  favourite  task,  the  completion  of  the  tomb  of 
Julius  IL,  and  commenced,  under  the  directions  of  Clement  VII., 
those  splendid  monuments  for  the  chiefs  of  the  Medici  family, 
which  have  conferred  greater  honour  on  himself  than  on  those 
for  whom  they  were  erected.^' 

The  individual  who,  as  an  artist,  forms  the  chief  glory  of  the 
pontificate  of  Leo  X.  is  the  accomplished  Raffaello ;  who, 
uniting  to  an  elevated  genius  and  a  great  variety  of  talents, 
the  most  engaging  modesty  and  complacency  of  manner, 
attracted  in  an  eminent  degree  the  favour  and  munificence  of 
the  pontiff.  Under  such  patronage,  the  works  already  com- 
menced in  the  chambers  of  the  Vatican  proceeded  with 
increased  ardour.  The  first  subject  in  which  Raffaello  en- 
gaged after  the  elevation  of  Leo  X.  was  the  representation  of 
Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  opposed  and  driven  from  Italy  by  the 
admonitions  of  the  sainted  pontiff  Leo  III.,  which  occupies  one 
of  the  sides  of  the  apartment  in  which  Boffaello  had  before 

*  Condivi,  pp.  30,  31.  f  Vasari,  vol.  iil  p.  233. 

t  See  the  additional  notei  of  Count  Bosai,  toI.  x.  p.  140,  e<  seq. 
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represented  the  Heliodonis  and  the  miracle  at  Bolsena.  The 
conception  of  this  picture  affords  a  decisive  proof  that  Raffaello 
combined  the  fancy  of  the  poet  with  the  skill  of  the  painter. 
He  saw,  that  to  have  exhibited  a  fierce  and  exasperated  warrior 
retiring  with  his  army  at  the  pacific  admonition  of  a  priest, 
could  only  have  produced  an  insipid  and  uninteresting  effect. 
Bui  how  greatly  is  this  incident  dignified,  how  much  is  its 
importance  increased  by  the  miraculous  interposition  of 
S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul,  the  chief  protecting  saints  of  the  Roman 
church,  who,  descending  through  the  air  in  menacing  attitudes, 
although  visible  only  to  the  monarch,  inspire  him  with  that 
terror  which  the  astonished  spectators  attribute  to  the  eloquence 
and  courage  of  the  pontiff!*  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
this  incident  detracts  from  the  merits  of  S.  Leo,  whose  cha- 
racter and  conduct  derive  from  such  auxiliaries  higher  honours 
than  the  display  of  any  mortal  talents  could  bestow.  That 
which  appears  to  the  faithful  believer  as  a  miracle,  is,  however, 
in  the  eye  of  the  discriminating  critic,  only  an  elegant  and 
expressive  allegory,  by  which  the  artist  insinuates,  that  on  this 
important  occasion  the  pontiff  was  actuated  by  the  genuine 
spirit  of  religion  and  a  true  regard  for  the  honour  and  safety 
of  the  Christian  church.  In  such  instances  the  sister  arts 
assimilate  with  each  other,  and  the  pictura  loquens  and  the 
muta  poesis  are  synonymous  terms. 

All  the  powers  of  mind  and  of  mechanism  displayed  by 
Raffaello  in  this  picture,  are,  however,  only  the  subordinate 
instruments  of  one  great  purpose  ;  that  of  flattering  the  reign- 
ing pontiff.  Even  S.  Leo  himself,  and  his  dignified  attendants, 
become  only  supposititious  personages,  intended  to  immor- 
talise Leo  X.  and  the  cardinals  and  prelates  of  his  court, 
whose  portraits  are  actually  substituted  for  those  of  their 
predecessors  in  the  honours  and  dignities  of  the  Roman  see. 
Here  a  new  allegory  commences,  which  has  hitherto  wholly 
escaped  the  observation  of  the  numerous  commentators  on  these 
celebrated  productions.  To  have  represented  Leo  X.  as  living 
in  the  time  of  Leo  II L  would  have  been  an  anachronism.  To 
have  exhibited  him  as  miraculously  expelling  AttUa  from  Italy, 

*  The  Attila  hu  been  engraved,  not  only  from  the  picture  bat  from  the 
original  dorign  of  Jlqffacllo,  Yami,  vol.  ii.  p.  109. 
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would  hare  been  a  falsehood.  Bnt  Attiia  himfldf  is  onlj  tlie 
tjpe  of  the  French  monarch  Louis  XII.,  whom  Leo  had,  within 
the  first  months  of  his  pontificate,  divested  of  the  state  of  Mikn 
and  expelled  from  the  limits  of  Italy.''*  Here  the  allegoiy  is 
complete ;  and  here  we  discover  the  reason  whj,  amidst  the 
real  or  fictitious  transactions  of  past  ages,  this  particular 
incident  should  have  been  selected  for  the  pencil  of  the  artist, 
and  why  he  has  chosen  to  treat  it  in  tiie  manner  already 
described. 

The  liberation  of  S.  Peter  from  prison  by  the  interposition  of 
an  angel,  was  the  next  subject  which  Bafikello  undertook. 
This  picture  is  opposite  to  that  of  the  mass  of  Bolsena,  and  over 
the  window  of  the  apartment  which  looks  towards  the  Bdvedere. 
Flights  of  marble  steps  seem  to  ascend  on  each  side  the  win- 
dow to  the  prison,  which  is  illuminated  by  the  splendour  of  its 
heavenly  visitant,  who  with  one  hand  gently  awakes  the 
deeping  saint,  and  with  the  other  points  towards  the  door 
already  open  for  his  escape.  In  this  piece  the  artist  allndes 
to  the  capture  of  Leo  X.  at  the  battie  of  Ravenna,  and  hk 
subsequent  liberation.*  In  four  compartments  of  the  ceiling, 
formed  by  arabesque  ornaments  in  chiaro-icurOf  executed 
before  Raffiiello  commenced  his  labours,  •  and  which  he  left 
nntouched,  he  has  introduced  four  subjects  of  scripture  history. 
Over  the  picture  of  Heliodorus  is  the  representation  oi  the 
Eternal  Father,  who  promises  to  Moses  the  liberation  of  the 
children  of  Israel.  Over  that  of  Attiia  is  Noah  returning 
thanks  to  God  after  the  deluge.  Ovot  the  mass  of  Bolsena  is 
the  sacrifice  of  Abraham ;  and  over  the  liberation  of  S.  Peter, 
the  dream  of  Jacob,  with  the  angeb  ascending  and  descending. 
Above  the  window  of  this  apartment,  which  looks  towards  the 
Belvedere,  yet  remain  the  arms  of  Leo  X.  with  the  inscription, 

LEO  X.  PONT.  MAX.  ANXO.  CHR.  MDXIV.  P0KTIFICATU8  6U1.  11.^^ 

The.  reputation  which  Ra£Faello  had  acquired  by  the  first 
part  of  his  works  in  the  Vatican  occasioned  the  productions  of 
his  pencil  to  be  sought  after  with  eagerness  by  the  prelates  and 
wealtiiy  inhabitants  of  Rome.  Of  these  no  one  di^laycd 
greater  earnestness  to  obtain  them  than  the  opident  merchant 
Agostino  Chigi,  who  in  his  admiration  and  mun^cent  encourage- 

*  BoUori,  Descritt.  p.  97. 
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ment  of  Kafiacllo  almost  ried  with  the  poniiff  himself.^'  Eyen 
under  the  pontificate  of  Julius  II.  Agostioo  had  prevailed  upon 
Bafibello  to  execute  for  him,  in  his  newlj  erected  and  elegant 
mansion  in  the  Transtevere,  now  called  the  jPamestna;  a  picture 
in  fresco,  representing  Galatea  home  in  a  car  orer  the  waves  hy 
dolphins,  and  surrounded  by  tritons  and  sea  nymphs.*  This  was 
soon  afterwards  followed  by  the  painting  in  the  family  chapel  of 
Agoatino,  erected  by  him  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  della  Pace 
at  Rome.  In  this  work,  which,  if  we  may  believe  Yasari, 
was  commenced  by  Ra£Fadlo  after  he  had  seen  the  productions 
of  Michel-Agnolo  in  the  Sistine  chapel,  he  undertook  to 
represent  the  sibyls  ;  in  which  he  united  a  grander  style  of 
design  than  he  had  before  displayed,  with  a  greater  perfection 
of  colouring,  insomuch  that  liiese  pieces  are  enumerated 
amongst  the  most  exquisite  productions  of  his  pencil.''*  In  the 
intervals  of  his  engagements  with  Leo  X.  Raffaello  returned 
to  the  house  of  his  friend  Agostino,  where  he  decorated  one 
of  the  apartments  with  the  history  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  in  a 
series  of  pictures,  and  represented  in  the  ceiling,  in  two  l^ige 
compartments,  Venus  and  Cupid  pleading  against  each  other 
before  Jupiter  in  the  assembly  of  the  Gods,  and  the  marriage 
of  Cupid  and  Psyche.^  This  labour  was,  however,  frequently 
interrupted  by  the  occasional  absence  of  the  artist,  who  being 
passionately  enamoured  of  a  beautiful  young  woman,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  baker  in  Rome,  whence  she  was  usually  called  La 
Foraarma^  deserted  his  occupation  for  the  sske  of  her  society; 
a  ciremnstance  of  which  Agostino  was  no  sooner  aware,  than 
he  prevailed  upon  her  to  take  up  her  abode  in  his  house,  and 
Raffaello  in  her  presence  proceeded  in  his  work  with  great 
diligence.  Nor  was  it  as  a  painter  only  that  Raffaello 
devoted  his  talents  to  the  service  of  his  friend.  As  an  architect 
he  furnished  Agostino  with  the  designs  from  idiich  he  erected 
hiB  hefore-mentioned  chapel,  and  even  favoured  him  with  a 
drawing  for  the  elevation  of  his  stables.  He  also  undertook 
to  anperintend  the  execution  (tf  a  magnificent  sepulchre,  which 
Agostino,  in  imitation  of  Julius  II.,  was  desirous  of  having 
prepared  in  his  own  lifetime,  and  which  was  intended  to  have 
been  erected  in  his  chapel.     The  workmanship  was  intrusted 

^  11ie|tiiit  engnvcd  from  thiipictonby  Maio-AatoBM,  iinro  and  vilnible' 
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to  the  sculptor  Lorenzetto,  who  executed  two  ftgures  in  mar- 
ble as  a  part  of  the  sepulchre,  after  models  said  to  have  he&i 
furnished  by  Raffaello,  when  the  further  progress  of  it  was 
interrupted  by  the  death  of  both  Raffaello  and  his  patron. 
One  of  these  figures  is  the  celebrated  statue  of  Jonah,  which 
is  allowed  to  exhibit  a  degree  of  excellence  scarcely  exceeded 
by  the  finest  remains  of  ancient  art.^^  To  this  period  of  the 
life  of  Raffaello  may  be  assigned  the  production  of  many  d 
his  pictures  in  oil,  which  were  eagerly  sought  after,  not  only 
in  Rome,  but  in  other  parts  of  ItaJy,  and  have  since  formed 
the  chief  ornaments  of  the  most  celebrated  cabinets  in  Europe. 
Nor  did  he  less  distinguish  himself  by  the  excellence  of  his 
portraits,  in  which  the  utmost  degree  of  truth  and  of  nature 
was  embellished  by  that  ineffable  grace,  which,  like  the  splendour 
that  surrounds  the  pictured  features  of  a  saint,  gives  to  all  his 
works  a  character  of  divinity.  Among  these  his  portrait  of 
Leo  X.  attended  by  the  cardinals  Giulio  de*  Medici  and  Luigi 
Rossi,  is  eminently  distinguished  ;  and  the  applauses  bestowed 
for  nearly  three  centuries  on  this  picture,  whilst  it  remained  in 
the  ducal  gallery  at  Florence,  wiU  now  be  re-echoed  from 
another  part  of  Europe.^ 

These  engagements  did  not,  however,  prevent  this  inde- 
fatigable artist  from  prosecuting  his  labours  in  the  Vatican, 
and  a  third  apartment  was  destined  by  Leo  X.,  to  receive 
its  ornaments  from  his  talents ;  but  human  efforts  have  their 
limits ;  and  Raffaello,  whilst  he  furnished  the  designs,  and 
diligently  superintended  the  execution  of  the  work,  frequently 
giving  the  last  finish  with  his  own  hand,  found  it  necessary  to 
employ  young  artists  of  promising  talents  in  the  more 
laborious  parts  of  the  undertaking.  Hence  arose  the  school 
of  Raffaello,  or,  as  it  has  usually  been  denominated  in  the 
annals  of  painting,  the  Boman  school  of  design  ;  the  professors 
of  which,  without  emidating  the  bold  contours  of  the  Floren- 
tine artists,  or  the  splendid  tints  of  the  Venetians,'  have  united 
with  chastity  of  design,  an  appropriate  gravity  of  colouring, 
and  displayed  a  grace  and  a  decorum  not  less  interesting 
than  the  more  obtrusive  excellences  of  their  rivals.  The 
subjects  represented  in  this  apartment  are  selected  from 
the  history  of  those  distinguished  pontiffs  who  had  borne  the 
same  name  as  the  reigning  pope.      The  coronation  of  Charlo- 
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magne  by  Leo  III.,  and  the  jusdiication  of  the  same  pontiff 
from  the  accusationB  preferred  against  him  to  that  monarch, 
occupy  two  sides  of  ihe  room.  The  other  two  exhibit  the 
victory  of  S.  Leo  IV.  orer  the  Saracens  at  the  Port  of  Ostia, 
and  the  miraculous  extinction  of  the  conflagration  in  the  Borgo 
Vecehio  at  Rome ;  incidents  which  we  may  be  assured  were 
not  selected  without  a  reference  to  the  views  and  conduct  of 
ike  reigning  pontiff,  who,  in  raising  these  monimients  to  the 
memory  of  hus  illustrious  predecessors,  meant  to  prepare  the 
way  to  the  more  direct  celebration  of  the  transactions  of  his 
own  life  ;  but  the  time  was  fast  approaching  which  terminated 
these  magnificent  projects ;  and  the  actions  of  Leo  X.  were 
destined  to  be  commemorated  in  another  place,  and  by  a  much 
inferior  hand.^ 

The  galleries  of  the  Vatican,  intended  to  unite  the  detached 
parts  of  that  immense  fabric,  and  usually  denominated  the 
Loggie  having  been  left  by  Bramante  in  an  unfinished  state, 
Leo  X.  prevailed  upon  Raffaello,  who  had  already  given  several 
specimens  of  his  skill  in  architecture,  to  undertake  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work.  He  accordingly  formed  a  model  for  that 
purpose,  in  which  he  introduced  great  improvements  on  the 
design  of  Bramante,  arranged  the  whole  in  a  more  convenient 
manner,  and  displayed  the  elegance  of  his  taste  in  various 
appropriate  ornaments.  The  execution  of  this  plan  gave  great 
satisfaction  to  the  pontiff;  who,  being  desirous  that  the 
interior  embellishments  of  this  part  of  the  palace  should  cor- 
respond with  its  exterior  beauty,  directed  Raffiiello  to  make 
deaigns  for  such  ornamental  works  in  painting,  carving,  and 
stucco,  as  he  thought  most  suitable  for  the  puipose.  This 
afforded  the  artist  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  knowledge 
of  the  antique,  and  his  skill  in  imitating  the  ancient  grotesque 
and  arabesque  ornaments,  specimens  oS.  which  then  began  to 
be  discovered,  as  well  in  Italy  as  in  other  places  ;  and  which 
were  collected  from  all  parts  at  considerable  expense  by 
Kaffaello,  who  also  employed  artists  in  various  parts  of  Italy, 
and  even  in  Greece  and  Turkey,  to  furnish  him  with  drawings 
of  whatever  remains  of  antiquity  might  appear  desenring  of 
notice.^  The  execution  of  this  great  work  was  chiefly 
intmated  to  two  of  his  scholars,  Giulio  Romano  and  Giovanni 
da  Udine ;    the  former  of  whom  superintended  the  historical 

TOL.  n.  s 
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departmentt  the  latter  the  stucco  and  groteaqoeB,  in  the  repi^ 
sentaiion  and  exqviaite  finish  of  which  he  exodled  all  the 
artists  of  his  time ;  hat  yarious  other  artists,  who  had  already 
aniTed  at  toasiderahle  eminence,  were  employed  in  the  weik, 
and  lahoured  with  great  assidiiity.  Aniong  these  were 
GioTanni  Francesco  Fenni,  eaUed  H  FMore,  Bcfftolomiaeo  da 
Bagnacarallok  Ferine  del  Vaga,  FeQegrino  da  Modens,  aad 
Vincenzo  da  S.  Qemignano.  In  the  Tarions  compartmenta  of 
the  ceiling  Raffaello  designed  a  series  of  pictures  from  aaered 
historj,  some  of  which  are  supposed  to  have  heen  finished 
with  his  own  hand,  and  the  rest  hy  his  pnpOs  under  hia  isK 
mediate  direction."*  The  great  extent  and  Tsrietj  of  this 
undertaking,  the  fertility  of  imagination  disfdajed  bj  RaffiieDo 
in  his  designs,  the  condescension  and  kindness  with  wbidi  he 
treated  his  pupils,  who  attended  him  in  great  mnnbers  whezi> 
OTcr  he  appeared  in  public,  and  the  liberality  of  tibe  pontiff  in 
rewarding  their  labours,  all  combined  to  render  the  Vatican  at 
this  period  a  perfect  nursery  of  art.  Among  ihe  lowest 
assistants,  a  boy  had  been  employed  in  carrying  the  com- 
position of  lime  and  o&er  materials  requisite  fw  the  works  in 
fresco.  From  daily  observing  these  productions  he  began  to 
admire  them,  and  from  admiring  to  wish  to  imitate  thenu 
His  meditations,  although  secret,  were  not  fruitless ;  he  became 
an  artist  before  he  produced  a  specimen  of  his  talents,  and  at 
eighteen  years  of  age  seized  tiie  pencU  and  astonished  lus 
employers.  The  disciples  of  Rafiiaello  owned  no  supericri^ 
but  that  of  genius.  FoHdoro  da  Oaravaggio  was  received 
among  them  as  a  companion  and  a  brother,  and  by  his  futnre 
eminence  added  new  honours  to  the  school  in  which  he  had 
been  formed.*  After  the  completion  of  the  Log^ie,  RaffiieUo 
was  employed  by  the  pontiff  to  embellish  in  a  similar  manner 
one  of  the  saloons  of  the  Vatican,  where  he  painted  several 
figures  of  the  aposties  and  saints ;  and  availing  himself  of  the 
assistance  of  Giovanni  da  IJdine,  decorated  the  interstices  with 
arabesques,  in  which  he  introduced  the  figures  of  various 
animals,  which  had  at  different  times  been  presented  to  the 
pope,t  who  was  so  highly  gratified  by  the  judgment  and  frucy 

*  Vaaari,  Yita  di  Polidoro  da  Csraraggio. 

i*  Thii  work  wu  destroyed  by  the  ignonnt  and  anpentitioiiB  Paol  IT. 
(Oanflk).    Vanri,  torn.  Ui«  p.  47. 
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dtsfrfayed  in  these  works,  that  be  invested  Raffaello  viih 
tbe  general  sapeiintendenee  of  all  the  improrements  in  the 
Vatican. 

The  demands  made  by  Leo  X.  upon  the  talenlts  and  the  time 
of  BaffaeUo  were  indeed  nnremitting,  and  could  not  have  failed 
to  have  exhausted  the  efforts  of  a  less  fertile  imagination  or  a 
less  rapid  band.  Haring  determined  to  ornament  one  of  the 
apartments  of  the  Vatican  with  tapestry,  which  was  at  that 
time  woven  in  Flanders  with  the  utmost  perfection  and  elegance, 
he  requested  Raffaello  to  fumiah  the  designs  from  such  portions 
of  scripture  history  as  might  be  suitable  for  the  purpose*  Tbe 
passages  which  he  chose  were  selected  from  the  Acts  of  the 
Aposdes;  and  these  he  designed  on  cartoons,  or  paper,  as 
models  for  the  imitation  of  the  Flemish  artists.  Each  of  Uiese 
subjects  was  ornamented  at  the  bottom  with  a  friese,  or  border, 
in  ddaro-^eurOt  representing  the  principal  transactions  in  the 
life  of  Leo  X.  The  pieces  of  tapestry  wrought  from  these 
designs,  and  which,  until  very  lately,  decorated  the  papal 
chapel,  were  executed  by  the  tapestiy  weavers  with  a  harmoi^ 
of  cokwr  and  brilliancy  of  effect  that  astonished  all  who  saw 
them,  and  seemed  to  be  rather  the  production  of  the  pencil 
than  the  loom.  In  this  work  Leo  expended  the  enormous  sum 
of  seventy  thousand  crowns.*  But  although  the  ti^Mstry 
arrived  at  Rome,  the  drawings,  yet  more  valuable,  were  suffered 
to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Flemish  workmen,  from  whose 
descendants  it  is  supposed  they  were  purchased,  in  the  ensuing 
centniy,  by  the  accomplished  but  unforttmate  Charles  I.*^ 
During  the  disturbances  which  soon  afterwards  arose  in  these 
kingdoms,  these  precious  monuments  were  exposed  to  sale,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  royal  collection;  but  OromweU 
was  not  so  devoid  of  taste  as  to  permit  them  to  be  lost  to  this 
country,  and  directed  that  they  should  be  purdiased.^  Ne 
further  attention  seems,  however,  to  have  been  paid  to  them* 
and  soon  after  the  accession  of  William  IIL  they  were  found 
in  a  chest  cut  into  strips  for  the  use  of  the  tapestry  weavers, 
but  in  other  respects  witiiout  material  injury.  These  celebrated 
cartoons  now  form  the  chief  ornament  of  the  palace  of  Hamp- 
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ton  Court.  Let  not  the  BritiBli  artist  who  is  smitten  wiih  the 
lore  of  his  profession,  and  owns  the  influence  of  genius,  fail  to 
pay  his  frequent  devotions  at  ihis  shrine.'" 

We  now  touch  the  confines  of  the  highest  state  of  the  art; 
of  that  period  when  the  powers  of  Raffaello,  who  undoubtedly 
united  in  himself  all  the  great  requisites  of  a  perfect  punter  in 
a  higher  degree  than  any  other  individual,  were  exerted  to 
their  full  extent.  To  distinguish  this  era  was  the  destination 
of  his  last  great  work,  the  Transfiguration  of  Christ  on  Mount 
Tabor.  In  the  production  of  ihis  piece  Rafiaello  was  attracted 
by  firiendship,  and  stimulated  by  emulation.  During  the 
absence  of  Michel-Agnolo  from  Rome,  that  great  artist  had 
heard  the  praises  of  RaffaeUo  resounded  from  every  quarter, 
and  had  found  his  productions  commended  for  propriety  of  in- 
vention, correctness  of  design,  grace  of  composition,  and  har- 
mony of  colouring;  whilst  lus  own  were  represented  as  having 
no  other  excellence  tiian  truth  of  drawing  to  recommend  them.* 
Relinquishing  for  a  moment  that  department  which  was  more 
consonant  to  ihe  severe  energy  of  his  own  genius,  and  in  which 
he  stands  without  a  rival  in  modem  times,  he  resolved  to  oppose 
a  barrier  to  the  triumphs  of  his  great  competitor,  and  by  avail- 
ing himself  of  the  experienced  pencil  and  attractive  colooiing 
of  Sebastiano  del  Piombo,  to  give  to  his  own  vigorous  concep- 
tions those  advantages  which  were  necessary  to  exhibit  than 
with  full  effect.  This  union  of  genius  with  talent,  gave  rise  to 
several  celebrated  productions,  the  designs  of  which  were  fur- 
nished by  Michel-Agnolo,  and  tiie  execution  intrusted  to  Sebas- 
tiano.'"' At  this  juncture  the  cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici  had 
engaged  Raffaello  to  paint  for  him  in  oil  the  picture  of  the 
Transfiguration,  which  was  intended  to  ornament  the  great 
altar  of  the  cathedral  of  Narbonne,  of  which  place  the  cardinal 
was  archbishop.  No  sooner  had  he  commenced  tiie  work, 
than  Sebastiano  begun,  as  if  in  competition  witii  him,  his  cele- 
brated picture  of  the  Raising  of  Lazarus,  which  was  painted 
with  the  greatest  attention,  and  in  part  from  tiie  designs  of 
Michel-Agnolo,  and  under  his  immediate  superintendence  and 
direction.^  Such  a  contest  was  weU  calculated  to  call  forth 
all  the  efibrts  of  RaffaeUo,  and  the  work  which  he  produced  is 
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acknowledged  to  haye  displayed  his  yarions  exodlenceB  to  fiill 
adTantage.**'  The  pictarea  when  completed  were  exhibited 
together  to  public  view  in  the  chamber  of  the  conaistoiy,  and 
both  receiyed  high  commendation.  The  work  of  Sebastiano 
was  nniyerBally  approved  of,  as  a  wonderful  instance  of  ener- 
getic design  and  powerful  effect;  but  the  warmest  admirers  of 
Michel- Agnolo  haye  not  hesitated  to  confess,  that  in  beauty 
and  in  grace  the  picture  of  Baffaello  had  no  equal.^ 

Among  the  last  and  unfinished  labours  of  EafiaeUo,  are  the 
designs  for  another  apartment  in  the  Vatican,  now  called  the 
Hall  of  Constantine,  which  were  begun  by  him  under  the  direc- 
tions of  Leo  X.,  and  terminated,  after  the  death  both  of  the 
artist  and  the  pontiff,  by  Giulio  Bomano  and  Gian-Francesco 
Penni,  who  are  acknowledged  to  haye  proyed  themselves  by 
this  work  the  worthy  disciples  of  so  great  a  master.  This 
series  comprises  four  grand  compositions,  each  occupying  one 
side  of  the  apartment.  The  first  represents  the  Vision  of  Con- 
stantine, wiUi  the  miraculous  appearance  of  the  holy  cross. 
The  second  and  largest  is  the  Victory  of  Constantine  oyer  Maz- 
entius.  The  third  is  the  Baptism  oi^  the  Emperor ;  and  the 
fourth,  the  Donation  made  by  him  to  the  church.  On  the  base- 
ment of  this  apartment  are  represented  the  figpires  of  seyeral 
of  the  Roman  pontiffii  who  distinguished  themselyes  by  their 
superior  piety;  each  of  whom  appears  to  be  seated  in  a  niche, 
and  to  be  attended  by  two  angels,  who  support  his  mantle,  or 
assist  in  holding  the  book  which  he  is  employed  in  reading.* 
Among  them  are  the  sainted  pontiffs,  Pietro,  Damaso,  Leo, 
Gregory  and  Silvester.  On  the  base  of  a  column,  at  the  foot 
of  the  picture  which  represents  the  Baptism  of  Constantine,  is 
inscribed,  clemens  vh.  pokt.  max.  a  leons  z.  cobptum  gon- 
suMAvrr. 

As  an  architect,  Baffaello  is  scarcely  less  entitled  to  com- 
mendation than  in  the  other  departments  of  art.  On  the  death 
of  Bramante,  in  the  year  1514,  a  competition  took  place  for  the 
office  of  superintendent  of  the  church  of  S.  Pietro,  between 
the  professors  of  architecture  at  Rome  ;  among  whom  were 
Fra  uiocondo,  RaffaeUo,  and  Balthazar  Peruzxi,  the  latter  of 
whomy  at  the  request  of  Leo  X.,  formed  a  new  model  for  the 
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IraydlDg,  ezdnding  sodi  puts  as  appeared  to  bim  not  to  eom- 
tfood  with  the  rest,  and  comprehendiiig  the  whole  in.  one  mag- 
nificent and  simple  fonn.  But,  although  the  design  of  Pemzii 
gaTe  great  satisfaction  to  the  pontiff,  and  some  parts  of  it  wen 
eren  adopted  hj  snooeeding  architects  in  carrying  forward  thb 
great  work,  yet  Leo,  in  compliance  with  the  dying  request  cf 
Bramante,  coofiBRed  the  office  of  architect  on  Ra&eQo, 
him  as  a  coadjutor,  or  assistant,  the  experienced  Fra 
then  at  an  advanced  period  of  life.'**  The  appointment  of  Baf- 
fsello,  which  is  dated  in  the  month  of  Augost,  1514,  oontaias 
high  commendations  of  his  talents,  and  assigns  to  him  %  salaij 
of  three  hundred  gold  crowns,  with  foil  power  to  call  for  tfae 
supplies  necessary  for  carrying  forward  the  work.*  F<x>  the  same 
purpose  he  was  also  authOTiaed  to  make  use  of  sudi  marUe  ts 
might  he  found  in  the  citj  of  Rome,  or  within  the  distance  «f 
ten  miles  from  its  walls ;  and  a  penalty  was  imposed  upon  sD 
persons,  who,  upon  discoToring  the  remains  of  any  ancient  edifice, 
should  not,  within  three  days,  give  notice  of  die  same  to  Rsf- 
faello,  who,  as  prefect  of  S.  Peter's,  was  empowered  to  par- 
chase  and  make  use  of  such  part  of  it  as  might  suit  his  pmpose. 
These  regulations  were  the  means  of  preserring  finom  deatrwelioD 
many  remains  of  ancient  art,  ^diich  would  otherwise  nndoobt- 
edly  have  perished.  In  the  hrief,  addressed  by  the  pontiff  to 
R^aello  on  this  occasion,  it  is  observed,  that  ''great  qoaatitie 
of  stone  and  mari)le  are  firequently  discofered  with  inacr^ptions 
or  curious  monumental  devices,  which  are  deserving  of  press- 
vati(mfor  the  promotion  of  literature,  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
Latin  t(mgue ;  but  are  frequently  cut  or  hroken,  and  the  in- 
scriptions obliterated,  for  the  sake  of  using  them  as  materials 
in  new  buildings."  The  pontiff  therefore  imposed  a  heavy  fine 
upon  any  person  who  shidl  destroy  any  inscription,  without  the 
pennission  of  Baffiiello.t  These  precautions  could  not  fiail  of 
answering,  in  a  great  degree,  the  commendable  ends  which  the 
pontiff  had  in  view  ;  and  to  him  may  be  ascribed  the  preserva- 
tion of  such  memorials  of  former  ages  as  had  escaped  the  ravngeB 
of  his  predecessors ;  many  of  whom  had  not  only  permitted 
these  venerable  relics  to  be  de&eed,  at  the  pleasure  of  those 
who  found  themy  but  had  themselves  torn  down  some  of  the 
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fineat  works  of  antiqiiitj,  and  employed  the  splendid  fragments 
in  ihe  cKurches  and  modem  edifices  of  Borne. 

The  progress  of  this  great  work,  during  which  the  pontiff  had 
freqnent  interviews  with  his  architects,  soggested  to  him  a  jet 
more  extensire  and  magnificent  pka.  This  was  the  fanning  an 
aoeoraie  surrey  of  the  city  of  Eome,  with  representations  of  all 
the  remains  df  ancient  hoildings,  bo  as  to  obtain,  from  what 
might  yet  be  seen,  a  complete  draught  or  model  of  the  whole, 
as  it  existed  in  the  most  splendid  era  of  its  prosperity.*  This 
teak  he  also  intrusted  to  Baffiiello,  who  undertook  it  with  great 
alBcrity,  and  appears  to  have  made  some  progress  towaids  its 
completion ;  but  the  untimely  death  of  that  great  artist,  which 
lii^pened  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  undertaking, 
frwrtrated  the  news  of  the  pontiff.  A  singular  memorial  of  the 
meaflures  adopted  by  Baffaello  for  canying  this  purpose  into 
effisct,  yet,  however,  remains,  in  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to 
llie  pope,  and  which,  until  within  the  space  of  a  few  years  past, 
fans  been  erroneously  attributed  to  the  Count  Baldaasare  Castig- 
Kone.^  In  this  letter,  which  displays  in  every  sentence  the 
knowledge  of  a  practical  artist,  the  author  has  fi^y  explained 
the  nature  of  his  undertaking,  the  rules  which  he  had  prescribed 
to  himself  for  canying  it  into  effect,  and  even  the  implements 
made  use  of  for  that  purpose.  **  There  are  many  persons," 
■ays  he,  "  holy  father,  who,  estimating  great  things  by  thdr 
own  nanow  judgment,  esteem  the  military  ejq[»loits  of  tiie  ancient 
Romans,  and  the  skill  which  they  have  displayed  in  their  build- 
ings, so  spacious,  and  so  richly  ornamented,  as  rather  fabulous 
than  true.  With  me,  however,  it  is  widely  different;  for 
when  I  perceive,  in  what  yet  remains  of  Rome,  the  divinity  of 
mind  which  the  ancients  possessed,  it  seems  to  me  not  un- 
reasonable to  conclude,  that  many  things  were  to  them  easy 
irfaich  to  us  appear  impossible.  Having,  therefore,  under  this 
conviction,  always  becm  studious  of  the  remains  of  antiquity, 
and  having,  with  no  small  labour,  investigated  and  accurately 
measured  such  as  have  occurred  to  me,  and  compared  them  wiUi 
the  writings  of  the  best  authors  on  this  subject,  I  conceive  that 
I  havecbtained  some  acquaintance  with  the  architecture  of  liie 
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ancients.      This  aequiBition,  whikt  it  giTes  me  great  pleasure, 
has  also  affected  me  with  no  small  concern,  in  observing  the  in- 
animate remains,  as  it  were,  of  this  once  noble  ci^,  the  queen 
of  the  uniTcrse,  thus  lacerated  and  dispersed.      As  there  is  a 
duty  finom  eveiy  cluld  towards  his  parents  and  his  country,  so  I 
find  myself  called  upon  to  exert  what  little  ability  I  possess,  in 
perpetuating  somewhat  of  the  image,  or  rather  the  shadow,  of 
that  which  is,  in  fact,  the  universal  country  of  all  Christians, 
and  at  one  time  was  so  elevated  and  so  powerfol,  that  mankind 
began  to  believe  that  she  was  raised  beyond  the  efforts  of  fortune, 
and  destined  to  perpetual  duration.     Hence  it  would  seem  tiiat 
Time,  envious  of  the  glory  of  mortals,  but  not  fully  ocmfiding  in 
his  own  strength,  had  combined  with  fortune,  and  with  the  pro- 
fane and  unsparing  barbarians,  that  to  his  corroding  file  and 
consuming  tooth  they  might  add  their  destructive  fmy ;  andbj 
fire,  by  sword,  and  eveiy  other  mode  of  devastation,  might  com- 
plete the  ruin  of  Rome.   Thus,  those  famous  works  which  might 
otherwise  have  remiuned  to  the  present  day  in  fall  splendoor  and 
beauty,  were,  by  the  rage  and  ferocity  of  these  mer^ess  men,  or 
rather  wild  beasts,  overthrown  and  destroyed  ;  yet  not  so  entirdy 
as  not  to  leave  a  sort  of  mechanism  of  the  whole,  without  orna- 
ment indeed ;   or  so  to  express  it,  the  skeleton  of  the  body 
without  the  fiesh.     But  why  should  we  complain  of  the  Goths, 
the  Vandals,  or  other  perfidious  enemies,  whilst  ihey  who  ought, 
like  fathers  and  guardians,  to  have  protected  the  defenceless 
remains  of  Rome,  have  themselves  contributed  towards  their 
destruction  ?   How  many  have  there  been,  who,  having  enjoyed 
the  same  office  as  your  holiness,  but  not  the  same  knowledge, 
nor  the  same  greatness  of  mind,  nor  in  that  clemency  in  whidi 
you  resemble  the  Deity,  how  many  have  there  been  who  hare 
employed  themselves  in  the  demolition  of  ancient  temples, 
statues,  arches,  and  other  glorious  works !     How  many  who 
have  allowed  these  edifices  to  be  undermined,  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  the  pozzolana  from  their  foundations  ;  in 
consequence  of  which  they  have  fallen  into  ruins !      What  ma- 
terials for  building  have  been  formed  from  statues  and  oth^ 
antique  sculptures !     Insomuch,  that  I  might  venture  to  assert, 
that  the  new  Rome  which  we  now  see,  as  large  as  it  may  appear, 
80  beautiful  and  so  ornamented  with  palaces,  churches,  and  other 
buildings,  is  wholly  composed  of  the  remains  of  ancient  marble. 
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Nor  can  I  reflect  without  sorrow,  that  eyea  since  I  have  been  in 
Borne,  which  is  not  yet  eleven  years,  somany  beautiful  monuments 
have  been  destroyed ;  as  the  obelisk  that  stood  in  the  Alexandrian 
road,  the  unfortunate  arch,  and  so  many  columns  and  temples, 
chiefly  demolished  by  M.  Bartolommeo  della  Revere.  It  ought 
not,  therefore,  holy  father,  to  be  the  last  object  of  your  atten- 
tion, to  take  care  that  the  little  which  now  remains  of  this  the 
ancient  mother  of  Italian  glory  and  magnificence,  be  not,  by 
means  of  the  ignorant  and  the  malicious,  wholly  extirpated  and 
destroyed  ;  but  may  be  preserved  as  a  testimony  of  tbe  worth 
and  excellence  of  those  divine  minds,  by  whose  example  we  of 
the  present  day  are  incited  to  great  and  laudable  undertakings. 
Your  object,  however,  is  rather  to  leave  the  examples  of  the 
ancients  to  speak  for  themselves,  and  to  equal  or  surpass  them 
by  the  erection  of  splendid  edifices,  by  the  encouragement  and 
remuneration  of  talents  and  of  genius,  and  by  dbpensing 
among  the  princes  of  Christendom  the  blessed  seeds  of  peace. 
For  as  the  min  of  all  discipline  and  of  all  arts  is  the  consequence 
of  the  calamities  of  war,  so  from  peace  and  public  tranquillity 
is  derived  that  desirable  leisure  which  carries  them  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  excellence."  After  this  introduction  the  author  pro- 
ceeds : — "  Having  then  been  commanded  by  your  holiness  to 
make  a  design  of  ancient  Rome,  as  far  as  it  can  be  discovered 
from  what  now  remains,  with  all  the  edifices  of  which  such  ruins 
yet  appear,  as  may  enable  us  infallibly  to  ascertain  what  they  ori- 
ginally were,  and  to  supply  such  parts  as  are  wholly  destroyed  by 
making  them  correspond  with  those  that  yet  exist,  I  have  used 
every  possible  exertion,  that  I  might  give  you  fiill  satisfactiony 
and  convey  a  perfect  idea  of  the  subject."  He  then  enters  upon 
a  techniciU  description  of  the  principal  edifices  then  existing  in 
Rome,  which  he  divides  into  three  classes,  those  of  the  ancients, 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  of  the  modems,  giving  to  each  their 
peculiar  characteristics.  He  describes  a  mathematical  instru- 
ment which  he  has  employed  for  completing  his  task  with 
accuracy,  and  which  appears,  from  the  use  of  the  mariner's 
compass,  to  be  the  same  as  that  which  is  now  called  the  plane- 
idble  ;  and  after  having  thus  given  a  full  explanation  of  his 
proceedings,  he  transmits  to  the  pope  the  drawing  of  an  entire 
edifice,  completed  according  to  the  rules  which  he  had  laid 
down.** 
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With  the  death  of  hiB  fayoorite  artist  it  is  probable  tkat  Leo 
reBnqaiahed  thia  undertaking.  Tlua  e^ent  bappened  m 
Good-Friday,  in  the  year  ISlO,  Rafhdlo  having  on  that  day 
eonqileted  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  hia  age.  The  regret 
whidi  every  admirer  of  (he  arts  anist  feel  for  hia  eariy  loss,  k 
increaaed  by  the  refieetiony  that  this  misfortune  was  not  the 
resuk  of  any  inevitable  diaease,  but  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
joint  consequences  of  his  own  imprudence,  and  of  the  temen^ 
or  ignorance  of  his  physician.*  With  every  acoomptishmenl, 
both  natural  and  acquired,  witib  qualities  that  not  only  com- 
manded  the  approbation,  but  conciliated  the  affection  of  aO 
who  knew  him,  it  was  his  misfortune  not  sufficiently  to  respect 
the  divine  talenta  with  which  he  waa  endowed.  Hia  fiiend, 
the  cardinal  da  Bibbiena,  had  endeavonred  to  prevail  od 
him  to  many,  and  had  proposed  to  give  him  his  nieee  as  ft 
wife  ;***  but  die  idea  of  restraint  was  intolerable  to  bim  ;  and 
whilst  he  a^^^ared  disposed  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the 
eaxdinal,  he  still  found  means,  under  various  pretexts,  to 
postpone  the  union.  Among  the  reasons  aaaigned  fbr  thia  delay 
it  has  been  allied  that,  on  the  finishing  the  pictores  in  ^ 
Vatican,  ihe  pope  intended  to  confer  on  him,  in  rewaid.  of  fab 
labours,  the  rank  and  emolumenta  of  a  cardinaL  It  must, 
however,  be  confessed,  that  soch  a  promotion,  if  indeed  it 
ev^er  was  in  contemplation,  would  have  conferred  Ktde  honour 
ctfher  on  the  artist  or  his  patron.  In  the  eatimaticm  of  fas 
own  times,  as  vrell  aa  of  the  present,  he  already  held  a  lugfacr 
rank  than  Leo  could  bestow  ;  and  the  hat  of  a  cardinal  coald 
only  have  disgraced  the  man  whose  chief  pretensiona  to  it 
were  feunded  on  his  pallet  and  his  pencils."' 

It  would  be  no  less  unjust  to  tiie  character  and  hberality  cf 
Leo  X.  than  to  the  disinterestedness  of  Raifeello,  and  indeed 
to  the  merits  of  the  age,  to  sn^ose  that  the  patronage  of  the 
pontiff  was  confined  to  the  encouragement  of  a  sin^e  artiat,  t» 
the  exclusion  of  all  contemporary  exceUenoe.  In  truth,  no 
person  was  ever  more  free  from  that  envy  which  is  the  inTariahle 
mark  of  inferior  talents  than  Raffiiello  himself.  Among  those 
idiom  he  recommended  to  the  favour  of  Leo  X.  was  Luca  ddh 
Bobbia,  who  had  carried  to  high  perfection  an  art  whidbi  had 
long  been  practised  by  his  anceaton;   that  of  pMwtiiig  qi 

*  Vasari,  Tite,  voL  ii.  p.  182. 
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Terra  inwtriata,  or  glaied  earth ;  an  «ii  which  has  siiiee 
beea  lost,  or  at  least  is  now  confined  to  the  nanrow  limits  of 
enamel  painting.  In  this  method  he  executed  the  ImpresOf 
or  arms  of  Leo  X.,  which  yet  adorn  the  apartments  of  the 
Vatican,  and  completed  the  floorB  of  the  papal  Loggie,*  In 
the  deooratiQn  of  the  Vatican,  Leo  was  desirous  of  obtaining 
the  aBsistance,  not  only  of  the  most  eminent  painters,  hut  of 
the  most  skilful  artificers  in  eveiy  kind  of  ornament ;  to  the 
end  that  this  place  might  concentrate  and  exhibit  in  one  point 
of  Tiew  all  that  was  exquisite  in  art.  His  exertions  for  this 
purpose  were  eminently  successful ;  and  in  the  ensuing  centuxy 
the  celehrated  French  painter,  Niccolo  Poussin,  was  employed 
by  Louis  XIII.  in  making  drawings  of  the  decorations  of  the 
Vatican,  to  be  employed  in  the  palace  of  the  Loorre,  which  he 
was  then  erecting  ;t  a  circumstance  which  ctmfers  honour  on 
the  taste  of  that  sovereign,  and  marks  the  commencement  of 
that  improvement  which,  under  the  patronage  of  his  successor, 
arriTed  at  its  highest  pitch  of  excdlenoe. 

The  reputation  acquired  by  Andrea  Contueci,  called  Andrea 
dal  Monte  Sansofino,  by  his  celebrated  group  in  the  chapel  of 
Goriaio,  to  which  we  hare  before  had  occasion  to  refer,  induced 
the  pope  to  require  his  assistance  in  completing  the  ornaments 
for  the  chapel  of  our  Lady  of  Loretto,  which  had  been  com- 
menced by  Bramante,  but  left  imperfect  at  his  death.  This 
woik  consisted  of  a  series  of  pieces  in  sacred  history,  executed 
in  6afto  rilieoo  in  marble.  The  talents  displayed  by  Andrea  in 
this  undertaking  fully  justified  the  choice  of  the  pontiff,  and  even 
Vaari,  although  devoted  to  the  admiration  of  Michel- Agnolo, 
acknowledges  that  these  productions  were  the  finest  and  most 
finiahed  specimens  of  sculpture  which  had  until  that  time  been 
aeen.  The  enterprise  was,  however,  too  extensive  for  the  aoocnn- 
plishment  of  an  individual ;  and  some  of  the  riUevas  being  left 
by  Andrea  in  an  unfinished  state,  werecoooqpleted  by  succeeding 
artists.  Thus  Baecio  BandineUi  finished  the  representation  of 
the  Birth  of  the  "^rgin  ;  Bafiaello  da  Monte  Li^  that  of  her 
iHarriage  ;  and  Girohimo  Lombaido  the  Nativity  of  Christ,  and 
Adoration  of  the  Magi.  The  miracle  of  the  migration  from  Sda- 
TODiato  Lorettoof  this  famous  chapel,  which  is  pretended  to  have 

*  yaawi,ToL  i. pp. 203, 203.         f  Bottari,  note  al  Vuui,  voLii.  p.  120. 
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been  the  birth-pkce  and  residence  of  the  Holy  Virgm*  sopplied 
another  subject  for  the  inTontiye  talents  of  Andrea,  and  his 
design  was  afterwards  executed  by  the  Florentine  aeiilptar, 
Tribolo.* 

Among  other  great  works  completed  by  Leo  X.  dming  his 
brief  pontificate,    may  be  enumerated  Uie  rebuilding    and 
adorning  with  paintings  the  church  of  our  Lady  at  Montoodk, 
the  superintendence  of  which  place  had  been  intrusted  to  him 
whilst  a  cardinal.      He    also    restored  and  beautified  the 
baptismal  font  of  Constantine  in  the  Lateran,  which  had  nearly 
become  ruinous.     He  vigilantly  repaired  the  roads  and  biidges 
within   the  Roman  territories  ;    erected  or   enlarged  many 
magnificent  palaces  in  different  parts  of  his  dominions  ;  con- 
ducted to  his  favourite  villa  of  Malliana  a  plentifiil  supply  of 
water,   and  ornamented  the  place  by  a  beautiful    bmlding. 
Beyond  the  limits  of  the  Rmnan  state,  he  attended  to  the 
completion  and  decoration  of  the  palace  of  Poggio  Cajano, 
situate  between  Pistoja  and  Florence,  which  had  been  erected 
by  his  father  Lorenso.     The  direction  of  this  undertaking  was 
intrusted  by  the  pontiff  to  his  relation  Ottaviano  de'  Medici, 
who  possessed  the  same  taste  for  the  arts  which  distingnished 
the  rest  of  his  family,  and  lived  on  terms  of  Mendly  intimacj 
with  the  most  eminent  painters  of  the  time.      It  was  the 
intention  of  the  pontiff  to  ornament  the  walls  and  ceiling  of 
the  great  hall  with  paintings  in  fresco,  the  execufaon  of  wbidi 
had  been  committed  to  Francia  Bigio  ;    but  Ottaviano  de' 
Medici  called  in  further  assistance,  and  allotting  only  one-third  of 
the  work  to  Bigio,  apportioned  the  rest  between  Andrea  dd 
Sarto,  and  Jacopo  da  Puntormo,  in  hopes  that,  by  the  emulatiw 
thus  excited,  the  work  would  be  better  and  more  expeditioudj 
performed.     One  of  the  pictures  undertaken  by  Bigio  was  the 
representation  of  Cicero  carried  in  triumph  by  his  fellow-citizens. 
Andrea  del  Sarto  commenced  a  picture  of  the  tribute  of  various 
animals  presented  to  Ciesar,  and  Jacopo  da  Puntormo,  <me  ot 
Vertumnus  and  Pomona,  characterised  by  their  insignia,  and 
their  attendants.      Other  pieces  were  also  commenced  ;  bat 
the  great  deliberation  with  which  the  artists  proceeded,  in  the 
hopes  of  surpassing  their  competitors,  and  perhaps  some  degne 

•  Yaaui,  toI.  iL  p.  174 
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of  dissatis&ction  arisiiig  from  the  partition  of  their  labour, 
delayed  the  completion  of  their  undertaking,  until  its  further 
progress  was  effectually  prevented  by  the  death  of  Leo  X.  ; 
an  event  which,  as  Vasari  has  observed,  not  only  frustrated 
many  great  works  at  R<Hne,  at  Florence,  at  Loretto,  and  other 
places,  but  impoveriBhed  the  world  by  the  loss  of  this  true 
Mecenas  of  all  diBtinguished  men.* 

Among  other  artists,  whom  the  elevation  of  Leo  X.  to  the 
pontificate  induced  to  visit  the  city  of  Rome,  Vasari  has  enu- 
merated the  accomplished  Lionardo  da  Vinci,  who  is  said  to 
have  accompanied  Giulianb  de'  Medici  from  Florence,  on  that 
occasion. t  The  same  author  informs  us,  that  on  his  arrival, 
the  pope  gave  him  a  subject  on  which  he  might  employ  his 
pencil.  Lionardo,  who  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  mechanical  processes  of  his  art,  began  to 
prepare  oils  and  varnishes  ;  whereupon  the  pope  exclaimed, 
**  What,  alas  !  can  be  expected  from  a  man  who  attends  to 
the  finishing  before  he  has  begun  his  work  !"  We  are  also 
told,  that  on  this  occasion,  Lionardo  executed  for  Baldassare 
Tiirini  da  Pescia,  a  picture  of  the  Madonna  and  infant  Christ, 
and  an  exquisite  portrait  of  a  boy ;  both  of  which  were,  in 
the  time  of  Vasari,  in  the  possession  of  M.  Giulio  Turini  at 
Pescia.'*'  To  what  a  degree  of  proficiency  Lionardo  might 
have  attained,  had  he  devoted  to  the  prosecution  of  his  art  that 
time  which  he  misapplied  in  alchemical  experiments,  or  lost 
in  puerile  amusements,  may  readily  be  conjectured  from  the 
astonishing  specimens  which  he  occasionally  produced ;  but 
whilst  Ri^ello  and  Michel-Agnolo  were  adorning  Italy  with 
their  immortal  labours,  Lionardo  was  blowing  bubbles  to  fill 
a  whole  apartment,  and  decorating  lizards  with  artificial  wings. 
Sven  these  occupations  may,  however,  be  taken  as  indications 
of  the  same  character,  which  he  frequently  manifested  in  his 
works,  impatient  of  the  limits  of  nature,  and  aiming  at  the 
ejq>re8sion  of  something  beyond  what  had  ever  occurred  to  his 
ohservation  ;  a  propensity  which  marks  a  great  and  daring 
mind,  but  which,  if  not  regulated  and  chastened  by  the  laws  of 
probability  and  of  truth,  is  in  danger  of  leading,  as  in  fact  it 
too  often  led  Lionardo,  to  the  expression  of  caricature,  defonnity, 
and  grimace. 

•  YiMri,  vd.  11.  p.  655.  f  Ibid.  p.  12. 
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first  penon  vfao  by  his  pafonoaneea  gave  Btabilify  and 
importance  to  the  art.  The  prints  of  Andrea  yet  frequently 
occur  to  the  eoDeetor,  and  display  great  inve&tktt  and  expires* 
sion  of  character.^  They  sometimes  even  border  on  grace 
and  elegance.t  His  drawing  is  in  general  conreet,  and  in. 
some  instances  exhibits  great  freedom.  AH  his  prints  are 
pecnliariy  distinguished  by  the  shadows  beii^  formed  by 
diagwial  lines,  which  are  always  found  in  the  same  direetion^ 
and  not  crossed  by  other  linlte,  as  has  since  been  practised. 
He  lias  not  affixed  the  date  to  these  productions^  but  they  are 
certainly  to  be  placed  among  the  earliest  efforts  of  the  art>  and 
may  for  the  most  part  be  assigned  with  confidence  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century.*^ 

The  person,  howeyer,  who  was  destined  to  carry  this  art  to  a 
much  higher  d^^ree  of  perfection,  was  Marc-Antonio  Baimondi, 
of  Bologna,  fr^uently  called,  from  having  when  young  studied 
under  the  painter  Francesco  Francia,  Marc-Antonio  di  Francia. 
Heineken  conjectures  that  he  was  bom  in  the  year  1487,  or 
1488,  but  one  of  his  pieces  bears  the  date  of  150^  f  and  some 
of  his  others  appear  to  be  anterior  to  it,  whence  we  may  per- 
haps place  that  event  some  years  earlier.  His  first  attempts 
were  in  Niello,  in  which  he  obtained  great  applause,  but  having 
taken  a  journey  to  Venice,  he  there  found  exposed  to  sale 
several  of  the  prints  of  Albert  Durer,  both  frtmi  copper  and 
wood.  The  purchase  of  these  works  exhausted  his  slender 
finances,  and  in  order  to  repair  them,  he  began  to  copy  the 
Beries  of  prints  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  by  Albert  Durer,  consisting 
of  thirty-six  pieces  engraved  in  wood,  which  he  imitated  with 
such  exactness  on  copper,  as  effectually  to  deceive  those  who 
saw  them,  and  enable  him  to  sell  them  as  the  prints  of  the 
German  artist.  Yasari  informs  us,  that  when  Albert  was 
acquainted  with  this  circumstance,  by  a  friend  who  transmitted 
to  him  one  of  the  copes  by  Marc-Antonio,  he  immediately 
repaired  to  Venice  to  complain  of  the  fraud  to  the  senate  ;  hak 
that  the  only  satisfaction  which  he  could  obtain,  was  a  decree 
prohilMting  Mare- Antonio  from  affixing  the  name  or  the  emblem 
of  Albert  to  his  own  engravings  in  fiitnre.§    An  attentive 

*  Of  tliii  his  Battle  of  Sea-montten,  and  the  Trimnph  of  SUeniis,  afibid 
nxffident  prood  f  As  in  his  print  of  Fonr  Njmphs  Dancing. 
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examination  of  the  works  of  these  artists  affords,  howeyer,  no 
little  reason  to  douht  of  the  troth  of  this  najrative,  which 
Vasari  has  probably  adopted  without  sufficient  author!^. 

From  Venice  Marc-Aatonio  repaired  to  Rome,  where  boob 
after  his  arrival  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Raffaello,  bj  engrar- 
ing  from  one  of  his  designs  a  figure  of  Lucretia.  This  print 
being  shown  to  that  great  artist,  he  immediatelj  saw  the 
important  uses  to  which  the  talents  of  the  engraver  might  be 
applied,  and  from  that  time  the  abilities  of  Marc- Antonio  were 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  representation  of  the  designs  of  Baffiiello. 
The  first  piece  assigned  to  him  by  Raffiiello  was  the  Judgment 
of  Paris,  which  he  executed  with  great  ability,*  and  this  was 
succeeded  by  several  other  works,  which  were  the  admiratioD 
of  all  Italy,  and  have  preserved  to  the  present  day  manj 
exquisite  designs  of  that  great  artist,  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  lost  to  the  world.  It  has  been  said  that  Raffiidk 
not  only  directed  Marc- Antonio  in  the  execution  of  his  labours, 
but  that  he  fr^uently  engraved  the  outlines  of  his  figures,  so 
as  to  render  them  as  correct  as  possible  ;t  and,  although  this 
may  be  allowed  to  rest  on  conjecture  only,  yet  it  is  certain  ^lat 
the  labours  of  Marc- Antonio  were  highly  approved  by  Raffaeilo, 
who,  as  a  proof  of  his  proficiency,  transmitted  impressions  of 
his  prints  to  Albert  Durer,  and  received  in  return  a  present 
from  the  German  artist  of  many  of  his  works.  The  reputati<m 
of  Marc-Antonio  was  now  established.  The  utility  of  his  art 
was  universally  acknowledged.  His  school  was  thronged  with 
disciples,  many  of  whom  became  great  proficients.  Marco  da 
Ravenna,  Agostino  Yenetiano,  and  Giulio  Bonasone,  were 
scarcely  inferior  to  their  master,  and  by  their  labours,  and  those 
of  their  successors,  a  correct  and  genuine  taste  for  picturesque 
representation  has  been  diffused  throughout  Europe. 

The  art  of  engraving  in  copper  by  the  hurin,  was  accom- 
panied, or  speedily  succeeded,  by  anotiier  invention  of  no  less 
importance  ;  that  of  engraving  by  means  of  o^uq/brfu,  or  as 
it  is  now  called,  etching.  The  great  labour  and  long  experience 
which  the  management  of  the  tool  required,  had  divided  the 
province  of  the  engraver  from  that  of  the  painter,  and  it  might 
fr^uently  have  happened,  that  through  the  incorrect  or  imper^ 
feet  medium  of  the  former,  the  latter  could  scarcely  recognise 

*  Yanri,  toI.  ii.  p.  416.         f  Heinck.  Diet,  dei  Artistet,  vol.  L  p.  280. 
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his  own  works.  The  art  of  etching,  as  it  required  hut  little 
mechanical  skill,  enahled  the  painter  to  transfer  to  the  copper 
his  own  precise  ideas  ;  and  to  this  we  haye  heen  indebted  for 
some  of  the  most  exquisite  productions  of  genius  and  of  taste. 
In  fact,  these  prints  may  justly  he  esteemed  as  original  draw- 
ings of  the  masters  who  have  produced  them  ;  and,  although 
the  works  of  the  modem  engraver  may  frequently  be  entitled  to 
great  admiration,  yet  they  will  never,  in  the  estimation  of  an 
experienced  judge,  be  allowed  to  rival  those  free  and  unfinished, 
but  correct  and  expressive  sketches,  which  the  immediate  hand 
of  a  great  painter  has  produced. 

The  origin  of  this  invention  has  been  attributed  by  the 
Italians  to  Parmegiano ;  but  it  was  certainly  known  in  Ger- 
many, if  not  before  Parmegiano  was  bom,  at  least  before  ho 
was  able  to  practise  it.  If,  however,  Parmegiano  was  not  the 
inventor,  the  beautiful  works  which  he  has  left  in  this  depart- 
ment, and  which  exhibit  all  the  elegance,  grace,  and  spirit  of 
his  puntings,  which  they  will  in  all  probability  long  survive, 
gire  hbn  a  decided  superiority  over  all  that  preceded  him  ;  nor 
whilst  we  possess  these  precious  remains,  can  we  suppress  our 
regret,  that  the  same  mode  of  execution  was  not  occasionally 
resorted  to  by  the  other  great  artists  of  the  time,  and  that  we 
are  not  allowed  to  contemplate  the  bold  contours  of  Michel- 
Agnolo,  or  the  graceful  compositions  of  RaffaeUo,  as  expressed 
and  authenticated  by  their  own  hand."^^ 
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IxuT  liad  Bov  lor  aome  jnn  enjoyed  a  stmte  of  lepoK; 
Bor  did  ihmn  appear  to  eiist  among  the  aovadgna  of  Ban^ 
any  imniediale  eanae  wliidi  miglit  lead  theni  to  distarb  Is 
tran^iuQitj.  Charies  Y.  had  hitherto  been  too  vuiA  eiigag«^ 
in  oonfinmng  his  authoritr,  and  r^nlating  his  administnttf 
in  G^nnanj,  in  Spain,  and  in  Flandeis,  to  paj  any  pardcnk 
attention  to  his  Neapolitan  possessions  ;  and  Francis  I.  appean^ 
to  be  rather  solicttoos  to  secore  his  doouni<His  in  the  MilaiKS, 
than  amblUoQs  of  further  conquests^  The  Yenetians,  who  h 
the  aid  of  the  Freneh  monarch  had  recoTered  the  importas: 
oitica  of  Brescia  and  Terona,  sdll  maintained  with  hixn  a  dos 
allianco  ;  and  the  secondary  states  of  Italy  were  too  wefl  awve 
of  tho  diuijiors  which  they  might  incur  in  the  general  comm:- 
ttim,  to  ff;Wio  occasion  to  new  distnrbances-  Even  the  duke  d 
Ferrara.  alUiotuth  by  no  means  reconciled  to  the  loss  of  If  odent 
and  Koggioi  which  were  still  retained  by  Leo  X.,  thought  h 
prmlout  to  iuppit^ss  his  resentment^  lest  it  shoold  afford  tb*. 
|Hi|)o  n  |tiH)t<;»xtt  of  which  he  would  gladly  hare  arailed  himself. 
to  \h  \\\\\\  a  nutr«  oasontial  mjory. 

Nor  woro  Iho  groat  prosperity  of  the  Boman  see  and  the 
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)ersonal  character  of  the  pontiff,  considered  as  slight  assurances 
>f  the  oontiiiuatioii  of  peace.  The  dissensions  which,  under 
:he  pontificates  of  Alexander  VI.  and  Jnlins  II.  had  torn  the 
states  of  the  ohnrch,  were  at  length  appeased,  and  Leo  found 
the  obedienoe  of  his  subjects  unlimited,  and  his  auth<»ity  un- 
x>ntix>Ued.  To  the  possession  of  the  Roman  see,  he  had  united 
the  cities  and  tenitmes  of  Urbino  and  Sinigaglia ;  whilst 
Foscanj,  then  in  its  highest  state  of  riches  and  population, 
■emained  as  a  patrimoniiJ  inheritance  at  his  absolute  disposal. 
Thus  fortuiuktely  situated,  and  the  continuation  of  his  prosperity 
>eing  Becured  by  fnendly  aDiances  with  the  other  sovereigns  of 
Sun^,  he  not  only  indulged  his  natural  disposition  in  the 
mcouragement  of  literature,  and  the  promotion  of  woiIes  of  art, 
>ut  is  said  to  kaye  devoted  himself  to  an  indolent  course  of  life, 
rom  which  he  was  roused  only  by  the  pursuit  of  his  pleasures, 
vhich  oonsisted  in  music,  in  hunting,  or  in  the  company  of 
esters  and  buffoons.  From  this  quarter,  therefore,  no  danger 
v^as  a^vrdiended  ;  and  in  the  confidence  of  the  continuance  of 
ninquillity,  Italy  had  already  reyived  from  her  terrors,  and 
>egun  to  lose  the  remembrance  of  her  past  calamities. 

If,  however,  the  pope  devoted  his  leisure  to  amusement,  it 
nay  be  doubted  whetiier  he  had  thereby  acquired  that  total 
iislike  of  public  business,  which  has  been  so  generally  attri- 
!mted  to  him  ;  on  the  contrary,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  con- 
iuct,  it  may  be  presumed  that  no  one  watched  more  narrowly 
)ver  the  affiurs  of  Italy,  or  observed  those  of  Europe  with 
^eater  vigilance.  For  some  years  he  had  turned  his  attention 
;owards  the  smaller  states  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Roman  terri- 
ory,  which  had  been  seized  upon  by  successful  adventurers,  or 
vere  occupied  by  domestic  tyrants,  but  over  which  the  church 
utd  always  asserted  its  superiority,  whenever  an  opportunity 
)ccurred  of  enforcing  its  claims.  The  city  of  Perugia  was 
^emed  by  Giaa-Paolo  Baglioni,  who,  if  we  may  believe  con- 
temporary Instarians,  was  a  monster  of  iniquity  and  impiety  ; 
>ut  the  crwhy  with  which  ho  exercised  his  usiuped  authority, 
"endered  him  no  less  an  object  of  dread,  than  his  other  crimes 
lid  of  horror.*"  Acting  on  those  maxims  which  he  appears  to 
lave  adopted  on  otiier  occasions,  and  which,  however  fauacious, 
mve  found  apologists  in  subsequent  times,  Leo  conceived  that 
tgainst  such  an  offender,  every  species  of  treachery  was  justifi« 
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ftnqTiillity  of  Italj — ^Leo  seizes  upon  sevenl  of  the  imallcr  states — ^Attmpts 
tlw  doch  J  of  Femrsi — Meditates  the  ezpuUion  of  the  French  and  Spaniaxdi 
from  Itftlj — ^Engiges  a  bodj  of  Swiss  mercenaries — ^Treatj  irith  the  Em- 
peror for  restoring  the  fiunily  of  Sfona  to  Milan — The  French  general  L^Eem 
made  a  prisoner  hj  Gnicciardini  and  liherated — Hostilities  commcnoed 
against  the  French— Fnmds  prepares  to  defend  his  Italian  poaaessiom 
IHie  allies  attack  Parma — ^The  duke  of  Fenaim  joins  the  French — The  or- 
dinal Ginlio  do*  Medici  legate  to  the  allied  armj — ^The  Swiss  in  the  serrioe 
of  Fnnee  desert  to  the  enemy — ^The  sllies  pass  the  Adda— Gaptore  c€ 
Milan— The  alliea  attadc  the  duke  of  Femrs^-Sodden  indnponttoB  ^ 
Leo  X. — ^His  death — ^Resaons  for  helieving  that  he  was  poisoned — ^Qb 
funeral  and  m<mument. 

Italy  had  now  for  some  yeftrs  enjoyed  a  state  of  r^poee ; 
nor  did  there  aj^pear  to  exist  among  the  sovereigns  of  Europe 
any  immediate  cause  which  might  lead  them  to  disturb  her 
tranquillity.  Charles  Y.  had  hitherto  been  too  much  engaged 
in  confirming  his  authority,  and  regulating  his  administration 
in  Germany,  in  Spain,  and  in  Flanders,  to  pay  any  particular 
attention  to  his  Neapolitan  possessions  ;  and  Francis  I.  appeared 
to  be  rather  solicitous  to  secure  his  dominions  in  the  Milanese, 
than  ambitious  of  further  conquests.  The  Venetians,  who  by 
the  aid  of  the  French  monarch  had  recovered  the  important 
cities  of  Brescia  and  Verona,  still  maintained  with  him  a  dose 
alliance  ;  and  the  secondary  states  of  Italy  were  too  well  aware 
of  the  dangers  which  they  might  incur  in  the  general  commo- 
tion, to  give  occasion  to  new  disturbances*  Even  the  duke  of 
Ferrara,  although  by  no  means  reconciled  to  the  loss  of  Modena 
and  Reggio,  which  were  still  retained  by  Leo  X.,  thought  it 
prudent  to  suppress  his  resentment,  lest  it  should  afford  the 
pope  a  pretext,  of  which  he  would  gladly  have  availed  himself, 
to  do  him  a  more  essential  injury. 

Nor  were  the  great  prosperity  of  the  Eoman  see  and  the 
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personal  character  of  the  pontiff,  considered  as  slight  assurances 
of  the  continuation  of  peace.  The  dissensionB  which,  under 
the  pontificates  of  Alexander  VI.  and  Julius  II.  had  torn  the 
slates  of  the  dmreh,  were  at  length  appeased,  and  Leo  found 
ihe  obedienoe  of  his  subjects  unlimited,  and  his  authority  un- 
controlled. To  the  possession  of  the  Roman  see,  he  had  united 
the  cities  and  tenitories  of  XJrbino  and  Sinigaglia;  whilst 
Tuscany,  then  m  its  highest  state  of  riches  and  population, 
remained  as  a  patrim<mi^  inheritance  at  his  absolute  disposal. 
Thus  fortunately  situated,  and  the  continuation  of  his  prosperity 
being  secured  by  fnendly  alliances  with  the  other  sovereigns  of 
Europe,  he  not  only  indulged  his  natural  disposition  in  the 
encouragement  of  literature,  and  the  promotion  of  works  of  art, 
but  is  siud  to  have  devoted  himself  to  an  indolent  course  of  life, 
from  which  he  was  roused  only  by  the  pursuit  of  his  pleasures, 
which  consisted  in  music,  in  hunting,  or  in  the  company  of 
jesters  and  huifoons.  From  this  quarter,  therefore,  no  danger 
was  aj^diended  ;  and  in  the  confidence  of  the  continuance  of 
tranquillity,  Italy  had  already  reyived  from  her  terrors,  and 
begun  to  lose  the  remembrance  of  her  past  calamities. 

If,  however,  the  pope  devoted  his  leisure  to  amusement,  it 
may  be  doubted  whetiber  he  had  thereby  acquired  that  total 
diaOke  of  public  husiness,  which  has  been  so  generally  attri- 
buted to  hun  ;  on  the  contrary,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  con- 
duct, it  may  be  presumed  that  no  one  watched  more  narrowly 
over  the  affiurs  of  Italy,  or  observed  those  of  Europe  with 
g;reater  vigilance.  For  some  years  he  had  turned  his  attention 
towards  the  smaller  states  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Roman  terri- 
toij,  which  had  been  seized  upon  by  successful  adventurers,  or 
were  occupied  by  domestic  tyrants,  but  over  which  the  chm^ 
had  always  asserted  its  superiority,  whenever  an  opportunity 
oecwred  of  enforcing  its  claims.  The  city  of  Perugia  was 
governed  by  Gian-Paolo  Baglioni,  who,  if  we  may  helieve  con- 
temporary historians,  was  a  monster  of  iniquity  and  impiety  ; 
but  the  enthj  with  which  he  exercised  his  usurped  authority, 
rendered  him  no  less  an  object  of  dread,  than  his  other  crimes 
did  of  horror."'  Acting  on  those  maxims  which  he  appears  to 
have  adopted  on  other  occasions,  and  which,  however  fafiacious, 
have  found  apolo^ts  in  subsequent  times,  Leo  conceived  that 
against  such  an  lender,  every  species  of  treacheiy  was  jv.6ti£« 
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able.  Pretending,  therefore,  that  he  wished  to  consult  with 
fiaglioni  on  affairs  of  importance,  he  invited  him  to  Rome ; 
but  Baglioni,  affecting  to  be  indisposed,  sent  in  his  atead  bis 
son,  Qian-Paolo,  for  the  purpose  of  discoTering  the  intentions  <£ 
the  pope.  Leo  received  the  youth  with  the  greatest  kindneB& 
and  after  detaining  him  some  time,  sent  him  back  to  his  father, 
whom  he  again  requested  to  take  a  journej  to  Rome,  and  at 
the  same  time  transmitted  to  him  a  safe-conduct.  The  riola- 
tion  of  such  an  assurance  was  a  crime,  which  even  the  guilij 
mind  of  Baglioni  could  not  conceive,  and  he  accordingly  hastened 
to  Rome,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  presence  of  die  pontiff, 
and  to  the  honour  of  kissing  his  feet.  On  the  following  day, 
however,  he  was  taken  into  custody  by  Annibale  Rangone,  cap- 
tain of  the  pontifical  guard,  and  subjected  to  the  torture,  where 
he  is  said  to  have  disclosed  enormities,  the  perpetration  of  whidi 
could  not  have  been  expiated  by  a  thousand  deaths.  This 
treacherous  and  tyrannical  act  was  closed  by  the  decapitation  of 
Baglioni,  in  the  castie  of  S.  Angelo,  and  by  the  pope  possessing 
himself  of  the  states  of  Perugia  ;  whilst  the  family  of  Baglioni 
sought  a  shelter  at  Padua,  under  tho  protection  of  tbe 
Venetian  republic,  in  whose  service  he  had  long  been  employed. 
From  similar  motives,  and  under  similar  pretexts,  Leo  des- 
patched Giovanni  de'  Medici  with  one  thousand  horse  and  four 
thousand  foot,  to  attack  the  city  of  Fermo,  then  held  by  Lodo- 
vico  Freducci,  a  military  commander  of  great  courage  and  ex- 
perience. On  the  approach  of  tiie  papal  army,  Freducci  quitted 
the  city,  and  attempted  to  make  his  escape  at  the  head  of  two 
hundred  horse;  but  having  been  intercepted  by  Giovanni,  and 
refusing  to  submit,  he  was,  after  a  desperate  resistance,  left 
dead  on  the  field,  with  one-half  of  his  followers;  and  Fermo 
was  received  into  the  obedience  of  the  papal  see.  The  fall  of 
Freducci  intimidated  the  petty  tyrants  who  had  posseeaed 
themselves  of  cities  or  fortresses  in  the  march  of  Ancona;  some 
of  whom  effected  their  safety  by  flight,  and  others  resorted  to 
Rome  to  solicit  the  clemency  of  the  pope.  It  appeared,  how- 
ever, that  they  who  distrusted  him  had  formed  a  more 
accurate  judgment  of  his  character  than  they  who  confided  in 
him;  several  of  the  latter  having  been  imprisoned,  and  a  strict 
inquiry  made  into  their  conduct;  in  consequence  of  which,  snch 
as  were  supposed  to  have  conmiitted  the  greatest  enormities 
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were  executed,  without  any  regard  to  the  circumstanceB  under 
which  they  had  pkced  thenuelyes  in  the  power  of  the  pontiff.* 
In  the  diasensions  between  Leo  X.  and  Uie  French  monarchs, 
the  part  adopted  by  the  duke  of  Ferrara  had  given  grreat  offence 
to  the  pope,  who  did  not,  however,  discover  by  his  public  con- 
duct the  resentment  which  he  harboured  in  his  breast.     After 
liaving  frequently  been  called  upon,  without  effect,  to  fulfil  his 
pramise  of  restoring  to  the  duke  the  cities  of  Modena  and 
£eggio,  Leo  at  length  avowed  his  resolution  to  retain  them  ; 
and  in  the  dose  of  the  year  1519,  when  Alfonso  was  incapaci- 
tated by  sickness  from  attending  to  his  defence,  and  his  life 
was  supposed  to  be  in  danger,  the  vigilant  pontiff  marched  an 
army  into  the  vicinity  of  Ferrara,  for  the  purpose,  as  was  sup- 
posed, of  occupying  the  government  in  case  of  the  death  of  the 
duke.  The  friendship  and  active  interference  of  Federigo,  mar- 
quis of  liantua,  who  had  shortly  before  succeeded  to  that  dignity* 
on  the  death  of  his  father  Francesco,  defeated  this  project. 
The  Roman  army  was  withdrawn,  and  mutual  expressions  of 
confidence  and  respect  took  place  between  the  pontiff  and  the 
duke.  These  circumstances  did  not,  however,  prevent  the  pope» 
in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year,  from  forming  a  plan  for  pos- 
sessing himself  of  the  city  of  Ferrara  by  treachery.  The  person 
whom  he  employed  for  this  purpose,  was  Uberto  Gambara,  an 
apostolic  protonotaiy,  who  afterwards  attained  the  dignity  of  the 
purple.     A  secret  intercourse  was  established  between  Uberto 
and  Ridolfo  Hello,  the  captain  of  a  body  of  German  soldiers,  in 
the  service  of  the  duke,  who,  having  received  the  sum  of  two 
tiiousand  ducats  as  the  reward  of  his  treason,  engaged  to  deliver 
up  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city  to  the  papal  troops.  Orders  were 
accordingly  sent  to  Guide  Rangone,  who  commanded  the  papal 
army,  and  to  Guicciardini,  governor  of  Modena,  to  collect  their 
forces  under  other  pretexts,  and  to  be  in  readiness  to  possess 
themselves  of  the  gate,  which  they  were  to  defend  until  further 
succours  should  arrive  ;  but  when  the  plan  was  arranged,  and 
the   day  for  the  attack  agreed   on,  it  was   discovered  that 
Ridolfo  had  from  the  beginning  communicated  the  whole  affiur 
to  Alfonso,  who  having  seen  sufficient  of  the  intention  of  the 
pontiff,  and  being  unwilling  that  matters  should  proceed  to 
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extremities,  took  the  necesaarj  meaBB  fbr  ecnvinebig  the  pope 
that  Bidolfo  had  imposed  upon  him.*^  The  oandnct  of  Leo  X. 
towards  tiie  duke  of  F^rara,  disdosee  some  ef  Ae  darkest 
shades  in  his  character ;  and  in  this  instance,  wm  find  ihan 
licentious  principles  which  induced  him  to  forfeit  his  mort  solenm 
promises,  on  pretence  of  the  crinunaK^  of  thoae  to  whom  thej 
were  made,  extended  to  accom^ish  the  rain  of  a  prince  who  had 
not,  by  his  conduct,  furnished  any  pretext  for  such  an  attempt. 

Nor  were  the  designs  of  the  pope,  at  this  period,  limited  to 
the  subjugation  of  the  smaller  states  of  Italy.  The  moat  deo- 
sire  evidence  yet  remains,  that  he  had  not  only  famed  a  project 
for  expelling  the  French  monarch  from  the  territmiea  of  ICka 
and  of  Genoa,  hut  that  he  also  intended  to  tun  his  arms  against 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  by  ddireiing  it  from  the  joke  d 
the  Spaniards,  to  acquire  the  honour  to  wfaidi  Julias  II.  had  so 
ardently  aspired,  of  being  considered  as  the  assertor  of  the  liber- 
ties of  Italy.  He  was,  howoTer,  well  aware,  that  these  great  un- 
dertakings could  not  be  acoomplished  mercJy  by  hisown  sbength 
and  his  own  resources,  and  he  therefore  resoh«d  to  take  advaa- 
tage  of  the  dissensions  which  had  already  arisen  between 
Fnmcis  I.  and  the  onperor,  to  carry  his  purposes  into  efleet. 

Before  he  engaged  in  negotiations  which  he  foresaw  must 
inrolye  him  in  hostilities,  he  resolTod  to  raise  such  a  force  as 
would  not  only  be  sufficient  for  his  own  defence,  hut  wodd 
enable  him  to  co-operate  vigorously  with  hb  allies,  in  effecting 
the  purposes  which  he  had  in  view.  To  this  end  he  despstdied, 
as  his  envoy  to  Switseriand,  Antonio  Pucd,  bishop  oi  Pistoga, 
with  directions  to  raise  for  his  service  a  body  of  six  thousand 
men.*  In  this  undertaking  the  bidbop  found  no  difficulty,  as 
the  pontiff  had,  ever  since  the  war  of  Uibino,  taken  care  to 
renew  his  treaties  with  the  Helvetic  ohielis,  and  had  intrusted 
the  bishop  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  gold  crowns  ftr 
their  pay.f  Having  thus  prepared  the  way  for  active  operations, 
he  proposed  to  Francis  I.  to  unite  with  him  in  an  attack  upon 
the  kingdom  of  Naples.  In  the  conditions  of  tins  treaty  it  was 
stipulated  tiiat  Gaeta,  and  the  whole  of  tiie  Neapditan  tenitory 
between  tiie  river  Garigliano  and  the  ecclesiastical  state,  should 
be  united  to  the  dominion  of  the  church ;  and  that  the  remain- 
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der  of  the  kingdom  ihonld  be  held  for  the  seeond  son  of  the 
French  monarch,  who  was  then  an  infant,  and  shonld  be  gorerned 
bj  an  apostolic  nuncio,  until  he  was  enabled  to  take  upon  him- 
aelf  the  government.  Whilst  these  negotiations  were  depending, 
the  Swiss  troops  in  the  serriee  of  t&  pope  were  pennittod  to 
pass  through  the  states  of  Milan,  and  were  stationed  in  differmt 
parts  of  Romagna  and  the  march  of  Aneona*  Thu,  howerer, 
was  the  only  advantage  which  Leo  derived  firom  his  treaty  with 
the  French  monarch ;  and  was,  in  all  probability,  the  sole  object 
which  he  had  in  view.  Francis  now  began  to  see  with  jealonsy 
the  conduct  of  the  pontiff,  and  declined  the  overtures  which  had 
been  made  to  him.  His  delay,  or  his  refusal,  aflforded  Leo  a 
plausible  pretext  for  a  step  which  it  is  highly  probable  that  he 
had  previously  determined  upon ;  and  he  immediately  and 
openly  united  his  forces  with  those  of  tiie  emperor,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  wresting  from  Francis  the  dominion  of  Milaa, 
and  expelling  the  French  from  Italy.* 

On  the  expulsion  and  death  of  Maximiliano  Sforza,  the  right 
of  that  family  to  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Milanese  had 
devolved  upon  his  brother  Francesco,  who  had  taken  refuge  at 
Trent,  where  he  impatien^  waited  for  a  favourable  opportunity 
of  recovering  the  possessions  of  his  ancestors ;  having  con- 
stantly refused  all  ihe  offers  of  the  French  monarch  to  induce 
him  to  relinquish  his  elaims.  His  expectations  had  been 
encouraged  by  the  seal  and  activity  of  Girolamo  Morone,  for- 
merly chancdlor  to  Maximiliano,  diSke  of.  Milan,  and  by  whose 
advice  that  city  had  been  surrendered  to  the  French ;  but  frha, 
not  having  experienced  from  Francis  I.  the  same  attentions  as 
from  his  predecessor  Louis  XII.,  had  asuduously,  though 
secretly,  laboured  to  overturn  his  authority.  By  the  inter- 
ference of  Morone,  a  treaty  was  concluded,  on  the  eighth  day 
of  May,  1521,  between  the  pope  and  the  emperor,  for  esti^ 
blishing  Francesco  Sforza  in  his  dominions.  By  this  treaty  it 
was  also  stipulated,  that  the  cities  of  Parma  and  Piacensa 
should  agam  be  united  to  the  dominions  of  the  church ;  that 
the  emperor  should  support  the  claims  of  the  pope  on  the  Fer- 
rarese  ;  and  that  he  should  confer  on  Alessan^  de'  Medici, 
the  illegitimate  son  of  Lorenzo,  duke  of  XJrbino,  then  about 

*  Guiodard.  du^  ziv. 
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lune  yean  of  age,  a  tenitorial  poBsesaion  in  Naples,*  and  oa 
the  cardinal  Giaiio  de'  Medici  a  pension  of  ten  thousand 
crowns,  payable  from  the  archbishopric  of  Toledo,  then  lately 
Tacated.t  But  for  the  more  effectoal  accomplishment  of  the 
objects  jHoposed,  it  was  agreed  that  this  alliance  should  not  be 
made  public  until  measures  had  been  taken,  as  well  in  Genoa 
as  in  Milan,  for  OTerturning  the  authority  of  the  French,  either 
by  fraud  or  by  force. 

The  goremment  of  the  French  in  Milan  had  girea.  great 
dissatisfaction,  ins(miueh  that  many  of  the  noble  and  principal 
inhabitants  had  quitted  the  city,  and  taken  refuge  in  diffisrent 
parts  of  Italy,  intending  to  join  the  standard  of  Francesco 
Sforza,  as  soon  as  he  should  be  enabled  to  take  the  field.  By 
the  advice  of  Morone,  it  was  determined  that  this  force  diould 
be  concentrated  in  the  city  of  Beggio,  which  place,  as  well  as 
the  ci^  of  Modena,  was  then  goTemed  on  behalf  of  the  pope  by 
the  historian  Guicciardini,  who  was  directed  secretiy  to  forward 
the  enterprise,  and  to  advance  to  Morone  ten  tiiousand  ducats 
for  the  pay  of  his  troops.  About  the  same  time  the  papal 
galleys  were  ordered  to  unite  with  those  of  the  emperor,  then  at 
Naples,  and  to  proceed  with  two  thousand  Spaniards  to  the  port 
of  Genoa,  accompanied  by  Girolamo  Adomo,  one  of  the  Genoese 
exiles  who  had  been  compelled  to  quit  that  place  by  the  Tr?al 
frustion  of  the  Fregosi,  and  whose  appearance  it  was  expected 
would  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  populace  to  the  attempt 
The  doge  Fregoso  had,  however,  been  informed  of  their 
approach,  and  had  so  effectually  secured  the  coast,  that  the 
commander  of  the  fleet  found  it  expedient  to  retire  without 
attempting  to  disembark.}  In  the  meantime,  the  Sieur  de 
L'Ecus,'*^  who  during  the  absence  of  his  brother,  Odet  de  Foix, 
Mareschal  de  Lautrec,  held  the  chief  authority  in  Milan,  beii^ 
apprised  of  the  assemblies  of  the  lOanese  eidles  within  the 
papal  states,  resolved  to  use  his  endeavours  for  suppressing 
them.  Taking  with  him,  therefore,  a  company  of  four  hundred 
horse,  and  followed  by  Federigo  Gonsaga,  lord  of  Boszolo,  at 

*  This  ^VM  agreed  to  be  the  duchj  of  Cmta  di  Penna,  which  brought  in  an 
annual  revenue  of  ten  thousand  crowns,  and  which  Alesaandro  afterwards 
enjoyed. 

t  Lunig.  ToL  i.  p.  167,  Du  Mont,  vol.  iv.  par  vilL 
Ouicdard.  Ub.  ziv.  toL  iL  p.  185. 
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the  head  of  one  thousand  infantiy,  he  made  his  appearance 
before  the  gates  of  Reggio,  in  the  hope,  as  Guicciardmi  conjec- 
tures, that  he  might  be  enabled  to  secure  the  persons  of  the 
exiles,  either  bj  prevailing  upon  the  governor,  who  was  not  a 
soldier  by  profession,  and  was  supposed  to  be  wholly  unprovided 
for  an  attack,  to  deliver  them  up  to  him,  or  by  availing  himself 
of  some  pretext  for  entering  the  place.  Guicciardini  had  how- 
ever, received  intimation  of  his  design,  and  had  requested  the 
papal  commander,  Guide  Rangone,  then  in  the  Modenese,  to 
enter  the  city  of  Reggio  by  night ;  he  had  also  called  in  to  his 
assistance  the  soldiers  raised  by  Morone,  and  directed  that  the 
neighbouring  inhabitants  should  be  in  readiness,  at  the  sound 
of  the  bell,  to  repair  to  the  gates.  In  the  morning  the  French 
commander  presented  himself  before  the  city,  and  sent  one 
of  his  officers  to  request  an  interview  with  the  governor. 
Guicciardini  complied  with  his  wishes,  and  a  place  was  appointed 
where  the  meeting  should  take  place  without  the  walls.  L*£cus 
accordingly  made  his  appearance,  with  several  of  his  followers, 
and  dismounting  from  his  horse,  proceeded  towards  the  gate 
through  which  Guicciardini  and  his  attendants  passed  to  meet 
him.  The  French  commander  then  began  to  complain  to  the 
governor  that  he  had  shewn  favour  and  afforded  support  to  the 
Milanese  rebels,  who  had  been  suffered  to  assemble  in  that  city 
for  hostile  puiposes ;  whilst  the  governor,  on  the  other  hand, 
lamented  Uiat  a  body  of  French  troops  had  thus,  without  any 
previous  representations  having  been  made  as  to  their  object, 
suddenly  entered  the  dominions  of  the  church.  During  this 
interview,  one  of  the  French  officers,  availing  himself  of  the 
opportunity  afforded  him  by  the  opening  of  one  of  the  gates, 
for  the  purpose  of  admitting  a  waggon  laden  with  com, 
attempted  to  enter  the  city  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  but  was 
repulsed  by  the  soldiers  provided  for  its  defence.  This  incident 
excited  a  general  alarm,  and  the  inhabitants,  supposing  that  the 
French  commander  had  been  privy  to  the  attempt,  began  to 
discharge  their  artillery  from  the  walls,  by  which  Alessandro 
Trivulzio,  an  eminent  Italian  commander  in  the  service  of  the 
French,  who  stood  near  L'Ecus,  received  a  wound  of  which  he 
died  on  the  second  day  following ;  nor  was  it  to  be  attributed  to 
any  other  cause  than  the  fear  of  injuring  the  governor,  that 
L*£cus  himself  escaped.     In  his  turn  he  accused  Guicciardini 
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of  treachery;  and  not  knowing  whether  to  remun  where  he 
stood,  or  to  seek  his  safety  in  flight,  suffered  the  goTonor  to 
take  him  hy  the  hand  and  lead  hnn  into  the  city,  aceompaiiied 
cmly  hy  La  Motte,  one  of  his  officers.  The  rest  of  his  troope^ 
supposing  that  their  chief  was  taken  prisoner,  hetook  thems^Tes 
to  flight  in  snch  haste,  tiiat  several  iK  them  left  their  weapons 
hehind  them.  After  a  foU  explanation  had  taken  plaee, 
Ghiiociardini  set  at  liberty  the  French  commander,  who  de- 
spatched La  Motte  to  Rome  to  inform  the  pope  of  the  cause  of 
his  visit  to  Reggie,  and  to  request  that  he  would  give  orders 
fat  prohibiting  the  assembling  of  the  Milanese  exiles  within  his 
territories.*  Of  this  incident  Leo  availed  himsdf  to  repreeent 
to  the  consistory  the  misconduct  and  treachery  of  the  French, 
whom  he  accused  of  a  design  of  possessing  themselres  of  the 
city  of  Reggio ;  he  declared  it  to  be  his  intention  to  unite  his 
arms  with  those  of  the  emperor;  and  although  the  treaty  with 
Charles  Y.  had  actually  been  concluded,  he  now  aflfected  to 
treat  with  the  imperial  ambassador  as  to  the  terms  of  the 
confederation,  and  issued  a  papal  bull,  by  which  he  excoranauni- 
cated  as  well  the  French  monarch  as  his  two  commanden, 
Odet  and  Thomas  de  Foix,  until  they  should  restore  the  cities 
of  Parma  and  Fiacenza  to  the  authority  of  the  holy  see.** 

Hostilities  being  now  unavmdable,  Leo  called  to  Rome  the 
celebrated  Italian  commander  Prospero  Golonna,  who  had  been 
appointed  by  the  emperor  one  of  the  imperial  generals,  to 
consult  with  him  on  the  most  effectual  means  of  carrying  on  the 
war.  He  also  engaged  in  his  service  Federigo,  marquis  of 
Mantua,  t  and  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  captain-general  of 
the  church,  to  which  he  had  long  aspired.  On  this  occasion  ibe 
marquis  sent  back  to  France  the  insignia  of  the  order  of  S. 
Michael,  with  which  he  had  been  honoured  by  the  king.  The 
army  of  the  allies  consisted  of  six  thousand  Italian  troops,  two 
thousand  Spaniards  who  had  returned  from  the  attack  of  G^enoa, 
and  two  thousand  more  who  were  despatched  from  Naples, 
under  the  command  of  Ferdinando  D'Avalos,  marquis  of 
Pescara.  These  were  afterwards  joined  by  six  thousand 
Germans,  raised  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  pope  and  the 

*  Guicciard.  lib.  ziy.  toI.  iL  p.  180.    Munt.  Ana.  W.  x.  p.  147. 
i*  He  had  previously  entered  into  stipnlationi  with  the  maiquia  for  300 
at-aims.     Du  Mont,  toI.  ir.  par.  i. 
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emperor,  and  by  the  Swiss  troops  which  Leo  had  broaght  into 
Italy;  whose  numbers  had,  howevery  been  reduced,  bj  ihe 
retom  of  many  of  their  associates,  to  about  two  thousand.  If 
to  these  be  added  the  papal  and  Florentine  troops  not  enume- 
rated with  the  abore,  the  force  of  the  alHed  army  may  be 
computed  to  hare  amounted  to  upwards  of  twenty  thousand 
men.*  Of  these  the  diief  eommand  was  confided  to  Proopero 
Oolonna ;  but  the  immediate  direction  of  the  papal  anny  was 
intousted  to  Qinceiardini,  who,  under  the  name  of  eommissaiy- 
general,  was  expressly  inyested  with  authority  orer  the  marquis 
of  Mantua.  In  the  month  of  August  &e  Italian  troops 
assembled  at  Bologna;  and  Colonna,  having  soon  afterwsids 
effected  a  junction  with  the  Grerman  and  Spanish  auxiliaries, 
proceeded  to  the  attack  of  Parma. 

These  formidable  procee^ngs  occasioned  great  alarm  to 
Francis  I.,  who  now  began  to  perceiTO  the  effects  of  his  own 
imprudence  in  diyesting  the  pope  of  Parma  and  Piacenza. 
But  whilst  he  endeayoured  in  vain  to  mitigate  the  resentment 
of  the  pontiff,  he  resorted  to  such  measures  as  seemed  neces- 
sary for  the  defoice  of  his  possessions,  and  Lautrec,  then  in 
France,  was  ordered  to  return  to  his  goremment,  whh  a  pro- 
mise, on  the  part  of  the  king,  that  he  should  speedily  receiTe 
a  supply  of  three  hundred  thousand  ducats.  On  hu  arriyal 
Lautrec  began  to  collect  the  French  forces,  dispersed  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Lombardy.  The  Venetians  also  despatehed  to 
the  assistance  of  their  allies  a  body  of  eight  thousand  foot  and 
about  nine  hundred  horse,  under  the  command  of  Teodoro 
Trimlzio  and  Andrea  Gritti.t  The  most  strenuous  efforts  of 
both  the  contending  parties  were,  howerer,  employed  in  obtain- 
ing the  assistance  of  the  Swiss,  on  whose  determination  it  was 
conceived  that  the  event  of  the  contest  would  finally  depend  ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  representations  and  promises  of  the 
cardinal  of  Sion,  and  of  the  imperial  envoys,  the  cantons  agreed 
to  fulfil  tiie  treaty  which  they  had  previously  formed  with 
Francis  I.,  and  to  supply  him  with  a  considerable  force ;  in 
consequence  of  which  four  thousand  of  these  menenaries, 
being  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  number  for  which  he 
had  stipulated,  arrived  at  Milan.'**  Lautrec  now  commenced 
his  operations,  and  despatohing  his  brotiier  L'Eens,  at  ihe 

*  Oniodard.  lib.  ziy.  toI.  ii.  p.  187.        t  Muiut  Ann.  toI.  x.  p.  147. 
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head  of  five  hundred  Uncea,  and  Federigo  of  Bozzolo,  vith  fire 
thousand  in£uitry,  to  the  defence  of  Panna,  employed  the 
utmost  vigilance  in  securing  the  city  of  Milan  and  the  rest  of 
its  tenitoiy  against  the  expected  attack. 

The  aUied  forces,  after  various  dissensions  hetween  the 
Italian,  German,  and  Spanish  troops,  and  great  diversity  m 
c^inion  amongst  the  commanders,  at  length  commenced  their 
attack  upon  Parma;  and  although  they  were  frequently  on 
the  point  of  relinquishing  the  attempt,  they  at  length  succeeded 
in  compelling  the  Frendb  garrison  to  retire  to  that  part  of  the 
city  wluch  lies  heyond  the  river,  and  immediately  occupied  the 
station  which  their  adversaries  had  left.  The  inhahitants  of 
this  district  expressed  the  greatest  satisfaction  on  being  restored 
to  the  dominion  of  the  church  ;  but  their  joy  was  speedily  ter- 
minated by  the  outrages  committed  by  the  promiscuous  soldieiy, 
who  had  proceeded  to  sack  the  city.  From  this  violence  they 
were,  however,  at  last  restrained  by  the  most  decisive  measures 
on  the  part  of  the  commander  Colonna,  who,  among  other  in- 
stances of  a  just  severity,  executed  by  the  halter  a  number  of 
soldiers  who  had  violated  the  sanctuary  of  a  monastery,  and 
thus  at  length  succeeded  in  appeasing  tiie  tumult. 

In  the  mean  time  the  French  and  Venetian  army,  of  which 
Lautrec  had  now  taken  the  command,  although  consisting  of 
upwards  of  fifiteen  thousand  men,  had  remuned  inactive,  in 
expectation  of  the  arrival  of  the  additional  body  of  six  ihon- 
sand  Swiss,  by  whose  assistance  they  might  be  enabled  to 
expose  the  papal  and  imperial  troops  in  the  field.  On  receiv- 
ing intelligence  of  the  attack  upon  Parma,  ihey  advanced, 
however,  to  the  banks  of  the  Tare,  about  seven  miles  from 
that  city,  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  further  progress  of 
the  enemy.  At  this  juncture,  the  hopes  of  the  French  were 
encouraged  by  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  who,  having  discovered 
the  tenor  of  the  treaty  between  the  pope  and  the  emperor,  and 
findmg  no  security  for  himself  but  in  the  success  of  the  French, 
took  tibe  field  at  Uie  head  of  a  formidable  body  of  troops,  and 
advancing  into  the  Modenese,  captured  the  towns  of  Finale 
and  San  Felice,  threatening  even  the  city  of  Modena.  This 
unexpected  event  compelled  the  allies  to  divide  their  forces ; 
Gttido  Rangone  was  despatched  with  a  powerful  body  of  troops 
to  oppose  ^e  duke  of  Ferrara  ;  all  furtiier  attacks  on  the  city 
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of  Parma  were  abandoned ;  and  an  opportunity  was  afforded 
the  French  commander  of  snppljing  the  pUice  with  proTisionSy 
and  fortifying  it  against  subsequent  attacks. 

The  retreat  of  the  papal  army  from  Parma  was  a  cause  of 
great  vexation  to  the  pontiff,  who  had  hitherto  been  obliged  to 
bear  ahnost  the  whole  expenses  of  the  war,  and  who  now  began 
to  doubt  whether  his  yiews  had  not  been  counteracted  by  the 
insincerity  of  his  allies.*  He,  therefore,  by  means  of  his  envoy, 
the  cardinal  of  Sion,  redoubled  his  efforts  to  obtain  a  reinforce- 
ment from  the  Swiss ;  and  although  the  Helvetic  chiefs  had 
aheady  despatched  several  bodies  of  troops  into  Italy,  to  the 
aid  of  the  French,  yet  such  was  their  avidity  for  pay  and  for 
plunder,  that  they  agreed  to  fumiah  the  pope  yriih  twelve 
thousand  men,  under  ike  pretext  that  they  should  be  employed 
only  in  the  defence  of  the  states  of  the  church.  At  the  same 
time  Leo  despatched  his  cousin,  the  cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici, 
under  the  tide  of  legate  of  the  church,  to  take  upon  himself 
the  superintendence  of  the  allied  anny,  and  to  allay  by  his 
authority  the  disputes  and  jealousies  which  had  arisen  among 
the  commanders,  and  which  seemed  daily  to  increase. 

The  opposing  armies,  after  frequent  movements,  and  some 
skirmiahes  of  Httle  importance,  now  waited  with  the  utmost 
impatience  for  the  arrival  of  those  reinforcements  from  Swit- 
zerland, which  had  been  promised  to  both,  and  which  were 
expected  to  give  the  party  which  should  obtain  their  services  a 
decided  superiori^.  A  considerable  body  of  these  mercenaries 
at  length  arrived,  and  formed  a  junction  at  Gambara  with  their 
countiymen  in  the  pay  of  the  allies  ;  the  two  cardinal  legates 
of  Medici  and  of  Sion,  preceded  by  their  crosses  of  sUver, 
marching  in  the  midst  of  them,  to  the  great  scandal  of  their 
religion  and  office.  A  negotiation  was  now  opened,  in  whidi 
it  may  be  presumed  the  services  of  the  Swiss  were  offered  to 
^e  highest  bidder ;  but  the  French  commander  having  been 
disappointed  in  his  promised  supply  of  three  hundred  thousand 
ducats  from  France,  which  had  been  appropriated  by  the 
dochess  of  Angouldme,  mother  of  the  French  monarch,  to  her 
own  use,  the  offers  and  promises  of  the  pontifical  legates  pre- 
Tailed  ;  and  the  Swiss,  notwithstanding  &e  remonstrances  and 

•  Ohuecittd.  UK  zxv.  voL  ii  p.  198.    Hunt.  Ann.  vol.  z.  p.  149. 
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eiforto  of  Lautree,  united  their  forees  with  those  of  GoloDna; 
whilst  those  in  the  seiTioe  of  the  Freodi  monaitii  deserted 
their  standards,  and  either  j<nned  the  pi^sl  troops  or  ratozned 
to  their  own  country. 

Dispirited  bj  this  diBsppointment^  and  alsimed  at  the  aeees- 
flion  of  strength  which  his  adversaries  had  thus  obtaiaed, 
Lantree  thought  it  expedient  to  retreat  beyond  the  banks  of 
the  Adda.  Having  therefore  strongly  garrisoned  Cremana  and 
Pizrighitone,  he  Iwoke  i^  his  camp,  and  took  his  statioa  on 
the  side  of  the  river  next  to  liilan,  intending  to  oppose  the 
farther  progress  of  the  enemy.  The  pi^pal  anl  impmai  com- 
manders, having  with  their  new  accession  of  strength  aoqnizvd 
fresh  sjnrits,  resolved  to  relinquisli  all  attempts  of  less  inqiort- 
«noe,  and  proceed  immediately  to  attack  die  atj  of  Mihrn. 
The  passage  of  the  river  was  condncted  with  a  degree  of 
secrecy  and  despatch  iriiich  is  allowed  to  have  conferred  great 
honom:  on  Colonna ;  and  its  soccess  attached  no  less  disgrace 
to  the  military  talents  of  Lantree,  who  had  boasted*  even  in  a 
despatch  to  his  sovereign,  that  he  would  prevent  his  enemies 
from  effecting  their  purpose.  The  transportation  of  the  army 
took  place  at  Yaprio,  about  five  miles  from  Cassano,  where 
the  French  troops  were  then  encamped ;  the  cardinal  de' 
Medici  having  accompanied  the  first  detachment  of  the  army 
in  one  of  the  boats  emjdoyed  for  that  purpose.^  No  resistance 
was  made  on  the  part  of  the  French  ;  and  although  the  move- 
ment was  rendered  tedious  by  various  circumstances  unavoid- 
able in  such  an  attempt,  yet  a  ccmsiderable  body  of  the  allied 
army  efiected  a  landing.  It  might  have  been  presumed,  that 
when  Lautrec  was  apprized  of  this  circumstance,  he  would 
have  marched  his  whcde  force  against  the  invaders  ;  but  after 
a  fatal  deliberation  of  some  hours,  he  despatched  his  brother, 
wiih  a  body  of  French  infantry,  four  hundred  lances,  and  some 
pieces  of  artillery,  to  expose  their  further  progress.  A  vigorous 
action  took  place,  in  which  the  superiority  was  warmly  eon- 
tested.  The  French  commander,  with  the  cavahy,  fought  with 
great  courage  ;  and  if  the  artillery  had  atriyed  in  time,  it  is 
8iq>posed  that  the  French  would  have  repulied  the  allies.  The 
troc^  which  had  not  yet  passed,  seeing  the  danger  to  whidi 

•  OoiMMhU  lib.  adr.  yol.  ii.  p.  207. 
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their  MsoeiateB  were  exposed,  made  the  ntmosi  eflPorts  to  cross 
the  rirer  to  their  assistance.  Gioraimi  de'  Medici,  prompted 
bj  that  feailess  magnanimity  bj  which  he  was  always  distin- 
guished, plmiged  into  the  current  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
mounted  on  a  Turkish  horse,  and  arriyed  in  safety  on  ike 
opposite  shore.  By  these  exertions  L'Ecns  was  compelled  to 
retreat  with  considerable  loss  to  Cassano,  where  Lautrec  im- 
mediately bn^e  np  his  camp  and  hastened  to  Milan,  intending 
to  concentrate  all  his  forces  in  the  defence  of  that  capital. 
On  his  arriral  he  committed  an  act  of  usdees  and  imprudent 
Beveiity,  by  the  public  execution  of  Christoforo  PaUavieini,  a 
nobleman  not  less  respectable  by  his  age  and  character  than 
by  his  rank  and  influence,  and  who  had  previously  been  com- 
mitted to  prison  as  a  partisan  of  the  pope,  between  whom  and 
his  family  there  had  long  subsisted  a  friendly  intimacy. 

On  the  nineteenth  day  of  Norember,  1521,  the  allied  army 
aniTed,  without  further  oppositicm,  in  the  vicinity  of  Milan, 
where  an  inddent  took  place  which  has  been  represented  as  of 
«  Tery  surprising  nature.  Whilst  the  legates  and  principal 
officers  were  debating  near  the  abbey  of  ChiaraTalle,  on  the 
mode  to  be  adopted  for  the  attack  of  the  city,  they  are  said  to 
have  been  accosted  by  an  old  man,  in  the  dress  of  a  peasant, 
who  informed  them  d^at  if  they  would  instantly  prosecute  their 
enterprise,  the  inhabitants  would,  at  the  sound  of  the  bells, 
take  np  anns  against  the  French  ;  an  incident,  says  Guicciar- 
dini,  ''  which  appears  marvellous  ;  as,  notwithstanding  all  the 
diligence  that  could  be  used,  it  never  was  discovered  either  who 
this  messenger  was,  or  by  whom  he  had  been  sent."  At  the 
approadi  of  night,  Ferdinando  D'Avalos,  marquis  of  Pescara, 
at  the  head  of  the  Spanish  troops,  proceeded  to  the  attack. 
On  presenting  himself  hefore  one  of  tiie  basticms  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  city,  which  was  defended  by  a  party  of  Venetians,  a 
mntoal  discharge  of  musqnetxy  took  place  ;  but  on  the  assail- 
ants making  an  attempt  to  scale  the  walls,  the  Venetiaits, 
ahand<ming  thdr  station,  betook  themselves  to  flight.^  The 
marquis,  pursuing  his  good  fortune,  entered  the  suburbs,  and, 
afW  a  short  contest,  in  which  the  Venetian  commander,  Tri- 
▼nhie,  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  diqierBed  the  French 

*  Comiaitiij  di  GhUeaazo  CapcUm,  lib.  i.  p.  11. 
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and  their  allies.  On  his  approaching  the  gates  of  the  dtj. 
ihey  were  instantly  opened  by  his  partisans,  whilst  the  wirdinal 
de*  Medici  and  the  other  chiefs  were  receired  with  their  fol- 
lowers at  another  of  the  gates,  according  to  the  aasorances 
received  from  their  unknown  visitor.  The  French  commander, 
surprised  and  dispirited  by  the  sudden  approach  of  the  enemy, 
and  terrified  by  the  general  indignation  expressed  by  the  popu- 
lace, withdrew  with  his  troops  to  Gomo,  having  first  strongij 
garrisoned  the  citadel  of  Milan.  Some  apprehensions  were 
entertained  for  the  safety  of  the  citizens  fiW  the  violence  of 
the  victorious  army  ;  but  by  the  vigilant  conduct  of  the  car- 
dinal de'  Medici,  and  the  prudent  advice  of  Morone,  all  outrage 
was  prevented,  and  a  proclamation  was  issued  prohibiting,  cm 
pain  of  death,  any  injury  to  the  inhabitants.  In  the  moniing. 
an  embassy  of  twelve  citizens  of  the  order  of  nobility  appeared 
before  the  cardinal  legate  to  surrender  the  city  and  entreat 
protection.  Morone,  in  the  name  of  Francesco  Maria  Sfbrza, 
now  regarded  as  duke  of  Milan,  took  possession  of  the  govern- 
ment under  the  title  of  his  lieutenant.  The  other  cities  of  the 
Milanese  successively  submitted  to  his  authority,  and  Parma 
and  Piacenza  once  more  acknowledged  the  soverdgntj  of  the 
Roman  see.* 

No  sooner  had  the  papal  commanders  accomplished  this 
object,  than  tbey  turned  tiieir  arms  against  the  duke  of  Ferrara, 
who,  by  an  act  of  open  hostility,  had  now  afforded  the  pqie 
that  pretext  for  a  direct  attack  upon  him,  which  he  had  long 
sought  for.  The  towns  of  Finale  and  San  Felice  were  speedily 
retaken,  and  many  of  the  principal  places  of  the  duchy  d 
Ferrara,  on  the  confines  of  Romagna,  were  occujded  by  the 
papal  troops.  The  Florentines  at  the  same  time  possessed 
themselves  of  the  extensive  district  of  Grarfagnana,  whilst 
Guicciardini,  as  comnussaxy  of  the  pope,  seized  upon  the  small 
province  of  Frignano,  which  had  been  remarkable  for  its  fidelity 
in  adhering  to  the  duke.  In  the  midst  of  these  hostilities  the 
pope  issued  a  monitory,  in  which,  after  loading  the  duke  witk 
reproaches,  he  excommunicated  him  as  a  rebel  to  the  church, 
and  placed  the  city  of  Ferrara  under  an  interdict.  The  violence 
of  these  measures,  instead  of  intimidating  the  duke,  only  served 

*  Guicdafd.  lib.  ziv.  vol.  ii.  p.  211.    Munt  Ann.  toL  z.  p.  151. 
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to  stimulate  Lis  exertions  and  to  rouse  his  resentment.  He 
determined  to  defend  his  dominions  to  the  last  extremity.  He 
fortified  the  city  of  Ferrara  as  completely  as  possible,  and 
proTided  it  with  anununition  and  proyisions  for  a  siege.  He 
increased  his  Italian  militia,  and  engaged  in  his  service  fomr 
thousand  German  mercenaries.  To  the  monitoiy  of  the  pope 
he  replied  by  a  manifesto,  wherein  he  insisted  on  the  justice 
of  his  cause,  and  bitterly  complained  of  the  outrageous  and 
treacherous  conduct  of  the  pontiff.  But  just  as  the  storm  was 
expected  to  burst  forth,  an  event  occurred  which  not  only 
relieved  him  from  his  apprehensions,  but  produced  a  most 
important  alteration  in  the  concerns  of  Italy,  and  in  the  general 
aspect  of  the  times.* 

When  the  intelligence  arrived  of  the  capture  of  Milan,  and 
the  recoveiy  of  Parma  and  Piacenza,  Leo  was  passing  his  time 
at  his  villa  of  Malliana.  He  immediately  returned  to  Rome, 
where  he  arrived  on  Sunday,  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  November, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  necessary  directions  to  his  com- 
manders, and  partaking  in  the  public  rejoicings  on  this  im- 
portant victory.  It  was  at  first  rumoured  that  the  cardinal  de' 
Medici  had  prevailed  upon  Francesco  Sforza  to  cede  to  him  the 
sovereignty  of  Milan,  in  consideration  of  which  he  had  agreed 
to  surrender  to  the  duke  his  cardinaHs  hat,  with  the  office  of 
chancellor  of  the  holy  see,  and  all  his  benefices,  amounting  to 
the  annual  sum  of  fifty  thousand  ducats ;  and  it  was  supposed 
to  be  on  this  account  that  the  pope  expressed  such  symptoms 
of  joy  and  satisfaction  as  he  had  on  no  other  occasion  evinced, 
and  gave  orders  that  the  rejoicings  should  be  continued  in  the 
city  during  three  days.  On  being  asked  by  his  master  of  the 
ceremonies  whether  it  would  not  also  be  proper  to  return 
solemn  thanks  to  God  on  such  an  occasion,  he  desired  to  be 
informed  of  the  opinion  of  this  officer.  The  master  of  the 
ceremonies  told  the  pope,  that  when  there  was  a  war  between 
any  of  the  Christian  princes,  it  was  not  usual  for  the  church  to 
rejoice  upon  any  victory,  unless  the  holy  see  derived  some 
benefit  from  it ;  that  if  the  pope,  therefore,  thought  that  he 
had  obtained  any  great  advantages,  he  should  manSest  his  joy 

Alfonso  hai  oommemonted  hit  unexpected  deliTennce  in  t  medal  ttrack 
en  this  oocuion,  irilh  the  motto,  Ez  orb  Lbowu. 
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by  retunung  thanks  to  God ;  to  whickthe  pope  smiling  replied,, 
*'  that  he  had  indeed,  obtained  a  great  prize."  He  then  gave 
directions  that  a  consistory  should  be  held  on  Wednesday,  the 
tFenty-seventh  day  of  Noyember ;  and  finding  himself  somewhat 
indi^KMwd,  he  retired  to  his  chamber,  where  he  took  a  few 
hours*  rest.* 

The  indisposition  of  the  pontiff  excited  at  first  but  little 
alann,  and  was  attributed  by  his  physicians  to  a  cold  caught  at 
his  Tilla.  The  consistory  was  not,  howeyer,  held  ;  and  on  the 
morning  of  Sunday,  the  first  day  of  December,  the  pope  suddenly 
died.  This  eyent  was  so  unexpected,  that  he  is  said  to  have  ex 
pired  without  those  oeremonies  which  are  considered  as  of  aucL 
essential  importance  by  the  Roman  church.^^  Jovius  relates, 
that  a  short  time  before  his  death,  he  returned  thanks  to  God 
with  his  hands  clasped  together  and  his  eyes  raised  to  heaven ; 
and  expressed  his  readiness  to  submit  to  his  a||»roacliing  &te, 
after  having  lived  to  see  the  cities  of  Parma  and  Piacenza 
rostored  to  the  church,  and  the  French  effsctually  humbled  ;t 
but  this  narrative  deserves  little  further  credit  than  such  as  it 
derives  from  the  mere  probability  of  such  an  occurrence.  In 
truth,  the  circumstances  attending  the  death  of  the  pontiff  ars 
involved  in  mysterious  and  total  obscurity,  and  the  accounts  given 
of  this  event,  by  V ariUas  and  similar  writers  in  subsequoit  times* 
are  the  i^urious  ofii^ring  of  their  own  imagination.'"^  Some  infor- 
mation on  this  important  event  might  have  been  eq[»ected  from 
the  diary  of  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  Paris  de  Grassis  ; 
but  it  is  remarkable,  that  from  Sunday  the  twenty-fourth  day 
of  November,  when  the  pope  withdrew  to  his  chamber,  to  the 
same  day  in  the  following  week,  when  he  expired,  no  notice  i» 
taken  by  this  officer  of  the  progress  of  his  disorder,  of  the  par- 
ticulars of  his  conduct,  or  of  Uie  means  adopted  for  his  recovery.'*' 
On  the  last-mentioned  day  Paris  de  Grassis  was  called  upon  to 
make  preparatious  for  the  funeral  of  the  pontiff.  He  found  the 
body  already  cold  and  livid.  After  having  given  such  directions 
as  seemed  to  him  requisite  on  the  occasion,  he  summoned  the 
cardinals  to  meet  on  the  following  day.  All  the  cardiiuds  then 
in  Rome,  being  twenty-nine  in  number,  accordingly  attended  ; 
but  the  concourse  of  the  people  was  so  great  in  the  palace,  that 
it  was  with  difficulty  they  could  make  their  way  to  tho  assembly. 

•  Pwis  de  Gnssis.  f  Jovii,  ViU  t«on.  voL  x.  lib,  it.  p.  93. 
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The  object  of  this  meeting  was  to  airanf  e  the  ceremoiiial  of  the 
funeral,  whidi  it  was  ordered  should  tflJie  place  on  the  eveninir 
of  the  same  day. 

Such  is  tiie  dubious  and  unaalisfactoiy  narratiTe  of  the  death 
of  Leo  X.,  which  oeeurred  when  he  had  not  yet  completed  the 
forty-sixth  year  of  his  age  ;  hsTing  retgaed  eight  years,  eight 
months,  and  nineteen  days.  It  was  the  general  opinion  at  the 
time,  and  has  been  confirmed  by  the  suffrages  of  succeeding 
liistoriaos,  that  his  death  was  occasioned  by  the  eaoess  of  his 
joy  on  bearii^  of  the  success  of  his  arms.  If,  howeTer>.  after 
all  ih»  vicissitudes  of  fortune  which  Leo  had  eiperienced^  his 
mind  had  not  been  sufficiently  fortified  to  resist  tfab  influx  of 
good  forUme,  it  is  probable  that  its  effects  would  haTe  beei^  mere 
sudden.  On  this  oocasion  it  has  been  well  observed*  tlust  an 
excess  of  joy  is  dai^erousonly  on  a  first  emotUm,  and  that  Lao 
survived  this  intelligence  eight  days.^'  It  seems,  therefone, 
not  unlikely  that  this  stery  was  fabricated  merdj  aa  a  pratejot 
to  conceal  the  real  cause  of  his  death ;  and  that  the  slight  in- 
disposition and  temporary  seduaion  of  the  pontiff  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  some  of  his  enemies  to  gratify  their  resentment 
or  promote  their  own  ambitious  views,  by  his  destruction.  Some 
circumstances  are  related  which  give  additional  credibility  to 
this  supposition.  Before  the  body  of  the  pope  was  intemd, 
Paris  de  Grasas,  perceiving  it  to  be  much  inflated,  inquired 
from  the  ocmnstory  whether  they  would  have  it  opened  and  ex 
amined,  to  which  they  assented.  On  performing  this  operation, 
the  medical  attendants  reported  that  he  had  certainly  died  by 
poison.  To  this  it  is  added,  that  during  his  illness  the  pope 
had  frequently  complained  of  an  internal  burning,  which  was 
attributed  to  tiie  same  cause ;  '*  whence,"  says  Paris  de  Gnaasis, 
''  it  is  certain  that  the  pope  was  poisoned."  In  confirmation  of 
this  opinion,  a  singular  incident  is  also  recorded  by  the  same 
ofilicer,  who  relates  in  his  diary,  that  a  few  days  bedsore  the  in- 
disposition of  the  pontiff,  a  person  unknown  and  disguised, 
called  upon  one  of  the  monks  in  the  monastery  of  S.  Jerom, 
and  requested  him  to  inform  the  pope,  that  an  attempt  would  be 
made  by  one  of  his  confidential  servants  to  poison  him  ;  not  in 
his  food  but  by  his  linen.  The  friar,  not  choosing  to  oonvtey  this 
intelligence  to  the  pope,  who  was  then  at  Malliana,  communicated 
it  to  the  datary,  who  immediatelv  acquainted  the  pope  with  it« 
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The  friar  wai  sent  for  to  the  yilla,  and  having  there  confirmed 
in  the  presence  of  the  pontiff  what  he  had  hefore  related,  Leo, 
with  great  emotion,  ohaerred,  "  that  if  it  was  the  will  of  God 
diat  he  should  die,  he  should  snhmit  to  it ;  hut  that  he  should 
use  all  the  precaution  in  his  power.*'  We  are  further  informed, 
that  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  he  fell  sick,  and  that  with  his 
last  words  he  declared  that  he  had  heen  murdered,  and  could 
not  long  surrive. 

The  consternation  and  grief  of  the  populace  on  the  death  of 
the  pontiff  were  unhounded.  On  its  heing  rumoured  that  he 
died  hy  poison,  they,  in  the  first  emotions  of  their  fury,  seised 
upon  Bemahb  Malespina,  one  of  the  pope's  cup-hearers,  who 
had  excited  their  suspicions,  hy  attempting  to  leave  the  city  at 
this  critical  conjuncture,  on  the  pretext  of  hunting,  and  dragged 
him  to  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo.  On  his  examination  it  was 
alleged  against  him,  that  the  day  hefore  the  pope  hecame  ia- 
disposed,  he  had  received  from  Malespina  a  cup  of  wine,  and 
alter  having  drunk  it,  had  asked  in  great  anger  what  he  meant 
hy  giving  him  so  disagreeahle  and  hitter  a  potion.  No  sufficient 
pioofs  appearing  of  his  guilt,  he  was,  however,  soon  afterwards 
uherated ;  and  the  cardinal  legate  de'  Medici  arriving  at  the 
city  prohihited  any  further  examination  on  the  subject.'"  He 
oould  not,  however,  prevent  the  surmises  of  the  people,  some  of 
whom  conjectured  that  Francis  I.  had  heen  the  instigator  of 
the  crime  ;  a  suspicion  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  ingenuous 
and  open  character  of  that  monarch.  It  has  since  been  sug- 
gested that  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  whose  dominions  were  so 
immediately  endangered  by  the  hostile  attempts  of  the  pontiff, 
or  the  exiled  duke  of  Urbino,  might  have  resorted  to  these 
insidious  means  of  revenge ;  '^'  but  of  these  individuals  the 
weightier  suspidou  would  fall  on  the  latter,  who,  by  his  assas- 
sination of  the  cardinal  of  Pavia,  had  given  a  decisive  proof, 
that  in  the  gratification  of  his  resentment  he  knew  no  bounds ; 
and  who  had  by  his  complaints  and  representations  to  the 
sacred  college,  succeeded  in  exciting  a  considerable  enmity 
against  the  pontiff,  even  within  the  limits  of  the  Roman  court. 

The  obsequies  of  the  pope  were  performed  in  the  Vatican, 
without  any  extraordinary  pomp;''*'  the  avowed  reason  of 
which  was  the  impoverished  state  of  the  Roman  treasury, 
exhausted  as  it  was  alleged  by  his  profuse  liberality,  and  by  the 
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wan  in  which  he  had  heen  engaged.  The  recent  suceesBes 
with  which  hiB  effbrta  had  been  crowned,  might,  however,  have 
•applied  both  the  motiyoB  and  the  resonrceB  for  a  more  Bplendid 
fbneral,  if  other  circumBtances,  ariBing  from  the  peculiar  and 
luapicions  manner  of  his  death,  had  not  rendered  it  improper  or 
inexpedient,  HiB  funeral  panegyric  was  pronounced  by  his 
chamberlain,  Antonio  da  Spello,in  arude  and  illiterate  manner, 
bighly  unworthy  of  the  subject ;  for  which  reason  his  oration 
has  not  been  presenred  ;  but  in  the  academy  deUa  Stmietua 
at  Rome,  a  discourse  is  annually  pronounced  in  praise  of  Leo  X. 
Many  of  these  have  been  printed,  and  are  occasionally  met 
with  in  rare  collections.  For  several  jears  no  monument 
distingiushed  the  place  of  his  sepulture ;  but  after  the  death 
of  Clement  YII.  the  cardinal  Ippolito  de'  Medici,  having 
removed  his  remains  from  the  Vatican  to  the  chapel  of  S,  Maria 
ad  Minervamf  employed  the  eminent  sculptor  Alfonso  Lombardi 
to  erect  suitable  memorials  to  the  memory  of  the  two  pontifis, 
to  whom  he  stood  so  nearly  related.  LombiMrdi  accordingly 
formed  the  models,  after  sketches  furnished  by  M ichel-Agndo, 
and  repaired  to  Carrara  to  procure  the  marble  requisite  for  the 
purpose  ;  but,  on  the  untimely  death  of  the  cardinal,  he  was 
deprived  of  this  favourable  opportunity  of  displaying  his  talents  c 
and  through  the  influence  of  Lucrezia  Salviati,  the  sister  of 
Leo  X.,  die  erection  of  the  monument  of  that  pontiff  was 
mtrusted  to  Baccio  Bandinelli,  who  had  made  a  model  of  it 
during  the  life  of  Clement  YII.,  and  who  completed  it  in  the 
church  of  8.  Maria  ad  Minervam,  where  it  is  yet  to  be  seen  in 
the  choir  behind  the  great  altar,  and  near  to  it  is  that  of 
Clement  YII.'*^  The  statue  of  Leo  is  the  work  of  Rafiaello  da 
Monte  Lupo ;  and  that  of  Clement  YII.  is  by  the  hand  of 
Giovanni  Bigio.*^^  Another  monument  to  Leo  X.  is  said  to 
have  been  erected  in  the  church  of  S.  Pi$lro  m  Folieano,'' 
under  an  arch  near  the  famous  soulpture  of  a  charity  by  Michel* 
Agndo  ;  where,  however,  it  is  now  no  longer  to  be  found. 
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Piwall'  of  offaiion  wnptttimg  iSbm  cktnofeer  of  Lm  X.— ^Skums  of  wuk  <]m»- 
WLtj—^Vnm  hit  femilj  oonnezioDa — From  political  enmitiiw — ^From  hiscoi- 
dact  u  bead  of  dw  chtudi — InqniiT'  into  his  real  character — Hia  penon  and 
naimen — His  intellectual  endowments — Hts  political  conduct— His  eeckfi- 
aiHal  diaracter — ^His  luppoacd  neglect  <^  aacrad  literatim — diargea  of 
pniifacy  aad  iwdigicn  JkMpamm  on  hia  moral  charaetcr — "Bh  rakxatioM 
aad  amoaemcAta— Eneonragement  of  letten  and  arta — ^How  lar  he  wae 
rivalled  in  this  respect  bj  the  other  princea  of  his  time — Ckindusion. 

Amotg  &n  the  indmduals  of  aneient  or  modem  timea,  wbo, 
hj  the  circumstances  of  their  lives,  hj  their  yirtues,  or  hj  their 
talents,  have  attracted  the  attention  of  mankind,  there  is  per- 
naps  no  one  whose  character  has  stood  in  so  douhtful  a  light  as 
that  of  Leo  X.  From  the  time  of  his  pontificate  to  the  present 
daj,  the  applauses  so  liberally  bestowed  npon  him  bj  some, 
hare  been  eonntetbalanced  by  the  accnsations  and  reproaches  of 
others,  and  nmnerous  causes  hare  concurred  in  giving  rise  t« 
erroneotis  opinions  and  violent  prejudices  respecting  him,  into 
which  it  may  now  be  necessary,  or  at  least  excusable,  to  insti* 
tcte  a  dispassioDate  inquiry. 

That  distinguished  excellence,  or  even  superior  rank  and 
elevation,  is  as  certainly  attended  by  envy  and  detraction  as 
the  substance  is  followed  by  the  shadow,  has  been  the  standing 
remark  of  all  ages  ;  but  independently  of  this  common  ground 
of  attack,  Leo  X.  was,  from  various  circumstances,  the  peculiar 
object  of  censure  and  of  abuse.  This  liability  to  misrepresen- 
tation commenced  with  his  birth,  which  occurred  in  the  bosom 
of  a  city  at  all  times  agitated  by  internal  commotions,  and 
where  the  pre-eminent  station  which  his  family  had  long  occu- 
pied, rendered  its  members  obnoxious  to  the  attacks  and 
reproaches  of  their  political  opponents.  Hence  almost  all  con- 
temporary historians  may  be  considered  as  partisans,  either 
warmly  attached,  or  decidedly  adverse  to  him  ;  a  circumstance 
highly  unfavourable  to  the  impartiality  of  historical  truth,  and 
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"wliich  has  tinged  the  eurrent  of  information  at  its  very  8onre^» 
with  the  peculiar  colouring  of  the  narrator.  Nor  did  thete 
prejudices  cease  with  the  death  of  Leo  X.  The  exalted  rank 
which  its  famUy  afterwards  acquired  hj  its  near  connexion  wlih 
the  royal  house  of  France,  and  the  important  part  which  some 
of  its  memhen  acted  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  are  circum- 
stances, which,  whilst  they  recalled  the  ancestors  and  relations 
of  the  Medici  to  more  particular  notice,  gare  occasion  to  the 
warmest  sentiments  of  commendation  and  of  flattery  on  the 
one  hand,  and  to  the  most  unbounded  expressions  of  con- 
tempt and  of  execration  on  the  other.*'' 

Another  source  of  the  great  diversity  of  opinion  respecting 
this  pontiff,  is  to  be  traced  to  the  high  oflice  which  he  filled, 
and  to  the  manner  in  which  he  conducted  himself  in  the  political 
concerns  of  the  times.  As  many  of  the  Italian  potentates, 
during  the  wars  which  desolated  Italy,  attached  themselres  to 
the  cause  of  foreign  powers,  in  like  manner  sereral  of  the 
Italian  historians  have  espoused  in  their  writings  the  interests 
of  other  nations,  and  have  hence  been  led  to  regard  the  conduct 
of  Leo  X.  with  an  unfavourable  eye,  as  the  result  of  an  am- 
bitious and  restless  disposition.  This  indifference  to  the  inde- 
pendence and  common  cause  of  Italy,  is  observable  even  in  the 
greatest  of  the  Italian  historians,  and  has  led  Guicciardini 
himself  unjustly  to  depreciate,  rather  than  duly  to  estimate,  the 
merits  of  the  pontiff.  The  same  dereliction  of  national  and 
patriotic  spirit  is  yet  more  apparent  in  Muratori,  who  has  fi^ 
miently  written  with  too  evident  a  partiality  to  the  cause  of  the 
French  monarchs ;  a  partiality  which  is  perhaps  to  be  accounted 
for  from  the  close  alliance  which  subsisted  between  them  and 
the  ancestors  of  his  great  patrons,  the  family  of  Este.  It  may 
fyirther  be  observed,  that  Leo  frequently  exerted  his  authority, 
and  even  employed  his  arms,  against  the  inferior  potentates  of 
Italy,  some  of  whom  severely  felt  the  weight  of  his  resentment : 
and  that  these  princes  have  also  had  their  annalists  and  pane- 
gyrists, who  have  not  scrupled,  on  many  occasions,  to  sacrifice 
the  reputation  of  the  pontiff  to  that  of  their  patrons.  To  these 
may  be  added  various  other  causes  of  offence,  as  well  of  a 
public  as  of  a  private  nature,  unavoidably  given  by  the  pontiff 
in  the  course  of  his  pontificate,  and  which  afforded  a  plausible 
opportunity  to  those  whom  he  had  offended,  of  vilifying  his 
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piiyate  duraeter,  and  loading  his  memorj  with  calnmnj  axtd 
abuBo. 

But  the  most  fruitful  cause  of  animosity  against  Leo  X.  is  to 
be  found  in  the  violence  of  religiouB  zeal  and  sectarian  hatred. 
That  he  was  chief  of  the  Roman  church  has  frequently  been 
thought  a  sujfficient  reason  for  attacking  him  with  the  most 
illiberal  inrectives.  To  aspersions  of  this  nature  he  was  more 
particularly  exposed  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times  in  which 
he  lived,  and  by  the  part  which  he  was  obliged  to  act  in 
opposing  the  progress  of  the  Reformation.  In  this  kind  of 
wtffare,  Luther  was  himself  a  thorough  profici^it ;  nor  have 
his  disciples  and  advocates  shown  any  want  of  ability  in  follow- 
ing his  example.  Still  more  unfortunate  is  it  for  the  character 
of  Leo,  that  whilst,  by  the  measures  which  he  adopted  against 
the  reformers,  he  drew  down  upon  himself  their  most  unlimited 
abuse,  he  has  not  always  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  the 
severe  censure  of  the  adherents  of  the  Romish  church  ;  many 
of  whom  have  accused  him  of  a  criminal  lenity,  in  neglectii^ 
to  suppress  the  new  opinions  by  more  efficacious  measures,  and 
of  attending  to  his  own  aggrandixement  or  gratification,  whilst 
the  church  of  Christ  was  suffering  for  want  of  that  aid  which  it 
was  in  his  power  alone  to  afford.'^ 

The  difficulties  which  arise  from  these  various  representatitms 
respecting  the  character  of  Leo  X.,  instead  of  deterring  us 
from  furdier  inquiry,  render  it  a  still  greater  object  of  specu- 
lation and  curiosity.  What  then,  we  may  ask,  were  his  persansl 
and  intellectual  accomplishments  ?  Was  he  a  man  of  talents, 
or  a  mere  favourite  of  fortune  ?  Will  his  public  and  private 
conduct  stand  the  test  of  an  impartial  examination  ?  In  what 
degree  is  the  world  indebted  to  him  for  the  extraordinazy  pro- 
ficiency in  literature  and  the  arts  which  took  place  during  his 
pontificate  ?  Such  are  some  of  the  questions  which  naturally 
arise,  and  to  which  it  is  now  reasonable  to  expect  a  reply. 

That  the  hand  of  nature  has  impressed  on  the  external  form 
and  features  indications  of  the  mind  by  which  they  are  animated, 
is  an  opinion  that  has  of  late  received  considerable  support,  and 
which,  under  certain  restrictions,  may  be  admitted  to  bo  weU 
founded.  From  the  accounts  which  have  been  transmitted  to 
us  of  the  coutftenanco  and  person  of  Leo  X.,  and  from  the  an- 
thcntic  portraits  of  him  which  yet  remain,  there  is  reason  to 
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believe  that  hiB  general  appearance  bespoke  an  uncommon 
character  ;   and  the  Bkilful  phyuognomiBt  might  jet,  perhaps^ 
deUght  to  trace,  in  the  exquisite  picture  of  him  bj  Raffaello, 
the  expressions  of  those  propensities,  qualities,  and  talents,  bj 
which  he  was  more  peculiarly  distinguished.   In  stature  he  was 
much  above  the  common  standard.  His  person  was  well  formed ; 
his  habit  rather  fall  than  corpulent  ;"*  but  his  limbs,  although 
elegantly  shaped,  appeared  somewhat  too  slender  in  proportion 
to  his  body.    Although  the  size  of  his  head,  and  the  amplitude 
of  his  features,  approached  to  an  extreme,  yet  they  exhibited  a 
certain  degree  of  dignity  which  commanded  respect.     His  com- 
plexion was  florid :  his  eyes  were  large,  round,  and  prominent, 
even  to  a  defect ;  insomuch,  that  he  could  not  discern  distant 
objects  without  the  aid  of  a  glass,  by  the  assistance  of  which, 
it  WAS  observed,  that  in  hunting  and  country  sports,  to  which  he 
was  much  addicted,  he  saw  to  a  greater  distance  than  any  of 
his  attendants.     His  hands  were  peculiarly  white  and  well 
formed,  and  he  took  great  pleasure  in  decorating  them  with 
gems.      His  voice  was  remarkable  for  softness  and  flexibility, 
which  enabled  him  to  express  his  feelings  with  great  effect.    On 
serious  and  important  occasions  no  one  spoke  with  more  gravity ; 
on  common  concerns  with  more  facility ;  on  jocular  subjects 
with  more  hilarity.      From  his  early  years  he  displayed  a  con- 
ciliating urbanity  of  manner,  which  seemed  perfectly  natural  to 
him,  but  which  was  probably  not  less  the  effect  of  education  than 
of  disposition ;  no  paius  having  been  spared  in  impressing  on  his 
mind  the  great  advantage  of  those  manners  and  accomplishments 
which  soften  animosity  and  attract  esteem.    On  his  first  arrival 
at  Rome,  he  soon  obtained  the  favourable  opinion  of  his  fellow* 
cardinals  by  his  uncommon  mildness,  good  tender,  and  alEsbility, 
which  led  him  to  resist  no  one  with  violence,  but  rather  to  give 
way  when  opposed  with  any  great  degree  of  earnestness.    With 
the  dd  he  could  be  serious,  with  the  young  jocose  ;  his  visitors 
he  entertained  with  great  attention  and  kindness,  frequently 
taking  them  by  the  hand  and  addressing    them    in    affec- 
tionate terms,  and  on  some  occasions  embracing  them,  as  the 
manners  of  the  times  allowed.     Hence,  all  who  knew  him 
agreed  that  he  possessed  the  best  possible  disposition,  and  be- 
lieved themselves  to  be  the  objects  of  his  particular  friendship 
an    regard ;  an  opinion  idiieh,  on  his  part,  he  endeavoured  to 
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praoMite,  not  onl  j  hj  the  most  aednloiM  and  unremitliiig  atle&- 
tion,  but  bj  f rwpieiit  aols  of  gokeromij.  Nor  cui  it  be  doabted, 
tiiat  to  bis  uniform  portOTorance  in  ibiB  conduct  he  was  ebieiv 
indebted  for  the  high  diginty  whioh  he  attained  so  earlj  in 
Kfc.» 

In  his  inteUectiud  endowments  Leo  X.  stood  mneh  above  liie 
eoaunon  level  of  mankind.  If  he  appears  not  to  have  been 
gifted  with  those  creative  powers  winch  are  properly  chanus 
terised  by  the  name-  of  genins,  he  maj  jusdy  be  said  to  hav^ 
displayed  the  highest  species  of  talent,  and  in  general,  to  have 
regarded  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  axul  the  objects  whidi 
presented  themselves  to  his  notice,  with  a  compreheninve  and 
diseriminating  eye.  His  abilities  have  indeed  been  nn%>rm]y 
admitted,  even  by  those  who  have  in  other  respects  been  sparing 
in  his  praise.*  That  he  was  not  affected  by  the  snpersUtioqs 
notions  so  prevalent  in  his  own  times,  is  i^elf  a  proof  of  a  dear 
and  vigorous  mind."^  The  memory  of  Leo  was  remarkable ; 
and  as  he  read  with  great  patience  and  perseverance,  freqaentlj 
intemipting  and  prolonging  his  meals  by  the  pleasure  which  he 
took  in  this  employment,  so  he  obtained  a  very  extensivtc 
acquaintance  with  the  historical  events  of  former  times.  In 
tiie  regulation  of  his  diet  he  adhered  to  the  strictest  roles  of 
temperance,  even  beyond  the  usual  restramts  of  the  church. 
Although  not  perhaps  perfectly  accomplished  as  a  scholar,  yet 
he  was  well  versed  in  the  Latin  language,  which  he  both  spoke 
and  wrote  with  elegance  and  facihty,  and  had  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  Greek.  Nor  ought  it  greatly  to  dimini^ 
our  opinion  of  him  in  this  respect,  that  Bembo  has  thought 
proper  to  detract  from  his  reputation  for  learning,  when  we 
consider  that  this  ungenerous  insinuation  was  intended  merelj 
to  flatter  the  reigning  pontiff,  Paul  III.,  at  the  expense  of  his 
more  illustrious  predecessor.^  By  Jovius  we  are  informed 
that  he  wrote  verses  both  in  Italian  and  in  Latin.  The  former 
have  in  all  probability  perished.  Of  the  latter  a  single  specimen 
only  is  known,  which  has  already  been  submitted  to  the 
judgment  of  the  reader.t 

In  bis  political  character,  the  great  objects  which   Leo 
appears  to  have  generally  pursued,   sufficiently  evince  the 
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carpa^ioiwtien  of  liis  mind,  and  Ihe  just  senee^lrhieli  he  enter- 
tained of  the  important  station  in  -which  he  was  placed.  The 
pacification  of  Btirope,  the  balancing  of  its  opposing  interests 
in  snch  manner  as  to  insure  its  tranqnillity,  the  liberation  of 
the  states  of  Italy  from  their  dependence  on  foreign  powers,  the 
recorerj  of  the  ancient  possessions  of  the  chareh,  and  the 
repressmg  and  hnmbling  the  power  of  the  Turks,  were  some 
of  those  great  purposes,  which  he  appears  never  to  have 
abandoned.  On  his  eleration  to  the  papal  throne  he  found  the 
whole  extent  of  Italy  oppressed  or  threatened  by  foreign  powers, 
and  torn  by  internal  commotiouB.  The  Spaniards  were  in 
possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  the  French  were  pre- 
paring for  the  attack  of  Milan ;  and  the  states  of  Italy,  in 
aiding  or  opposing  the  cause  of  these  powerful  intruders,  were 
at  constant  war  with  each  other.  The  first  and  most  earnest 
desire  of  the  pontiff  was  to  free  the  whole  extent  of  Italy  from 
its  foreign  inraders ;  an  object  not  only  excusable,  but  in  the 
highest  degree  commendable.  Whilst  the  extremities  of  that 
country  were  occupied  by  two  powerful  and  ambitious  monarohs, 
the  one  of  them  always  jealoutf  of  the  other,  its  interior  could 
only  become  the  theatre  of  war,  and  be  subjected  to  continual 
exactions  and  depredations.  The  preponderating  power  of 
either  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  sorereigns  might  prove 
fatal  to  the  liberties  of  the  whole  country  ;  and  at  all  events, 
the  negotiations  and  intrigues  to  which  they  both  had  recourse, 
for  supporting  their  respective  interests  among  the  inferior 
states,  occasioned  an  agitation  and  ferment  which  kept  it  in 
continual  alarm.  In  this  situation,  the  accomplishment  of  the 
ends  which  the  pontiff  had  proposed  to  himself,  was  the  only 
mode  by  which  he  could  reasonably  hope  to  establish  the 
public  trancjuillity ;  and  if  this  be  kept  in  view,  it  will  enable 
us  to  explain,  although  it  may  not  always  excuse,  many  parts 
of  his  conduct,  which  may  otherwise  appear  weak,  contradic- 
tory, or^unintelfigible.  To  oppose  himself  to  such  adversaries 
by  open  arms  was  impossible ;  nor,  whilst  the  same  causes  of 
dissension  remained,  was  there  the  most  distant  prospect  of 
forming  an  effective  union  among  the  Italian  states  r  several 
of  which  had,  by  a  weak  and  unfortunate  policy,  entered  into 
close  alliances  with  the  invaders.  Nothing  therefore  remained 
for  the  pontiff  but  to  turn  the  strength  of  these  powerful  rivals 
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agunst  e«ek  other,  and  to  take  adrantage  of  any  opportnnitj 
mieh  their  diaaenfiioiiB  might  afford  him,  of  HbOTating  his 
conntiy  from  them  hoth.  Henoe  it  was  his  great  object  to 
seeore,  by  inoeesant  negotiaUona  and  conatant  aasnraneea,  the 
&Toar  and  good  ofunion  of  the  French  and  Spanish  monarehs  : 
to  be  a  party  to  all  their  transactions,  and  to  enter  into  aD 
their  designs,  so  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  maintain  a  kind 
of  eqoilibriom  between  them,  and  to  giye  the  preponderance, 
on  important  occasions,  either  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  them, 
as  might  best  suit  his  own  Tiews.  This  policy  was,  howerer , 
at  some  times  combined  with  more  open  ^orts ;  and  the  ineffi- 
caey  of  the  papal  anns  was  supplied  by  powerful  bodies  of 
Swiss  mercenaries*  which  the  pope  retained  in  his  sorice  by 
liberal  stipends,  and  by  whose  asustance  he  twice  expelled  the 
French  from  Italy.  Although  frequently  counteracted  and 
defeated  in  his  projects  by  the  superior  strength  and  resources 
of  his  adversaries,  yet  he  never  appears,  throughout  his  whole 
pontificate,  to  have  deviated  from  the  purposes  which  be  had 
originally  in  view.  His  exertions  had  at  length  opened  to  him 
the  fairest  prospects  of  success ;  and  it  is  highly  probable,  that 
if  an  untimely  death  had  not  terminated  his  efforts,  he  would 
finally  have  accomplished  his  great  undertaking.  That  he  had 
intended  to  retain  the  comma^  of  the  Milanese,  or  to  vest  the 
siqpreme  authority  of  that  state  in  the  cardinal  Ghilio  de'Medici, 
may  be  regarded  as  certain  ;  and  the  union  of  these  territories 
mth  those  of  Tuscany  and  of  Rome,  together  with  the  oonUnucd 
aid  of  his  Swiss  allies,  would  have  enabled  him  to  attack  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  then  almost  neglected  by  its  young 
sovereign,  with  the  fairest  probability  of  success.  In  examining 
the  public  conduct  of  Leo  X.  by  this  test,  it  will  be  found  to 
display  a  consistency  not  to  be  discovered  by  considering  it  in 
separate  parts,  or  on  detached  occasions.  His  insinceri^  in 
his  treaties  with  Francis  I.,  although  not  justified,  wss 
occasioned  by  this  unalterable  adherence  to  his  primitive 
designs ;  and  ihe  avidity  of  that  monarch  in  depriving  the 
pontiff  of  the  districts  of  Parma  and  Piacensa,  confirmed  him 
in  his  resolution  to  seize  the  first  opportunities  of  carrying  those 
designs  into  effect.     The  French  monarch  should  have  known, 

*  Guicdaid.  lib.  ziv.  vol.  ii.p.  175. 
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that  even  in  the  moment  of  nctorj,  it  is  not  ftlwajB  expedient 
to  grasp  at  ereiy  possible  advantage,  or  to  subject  a  humiliated 
adTersary  to  intolerable  or  irksome  terms  ;  and  that  as  morality 
and  good  faith  should  enforce  the  execution,  so  justice  and 
moderation  should  be  the  basis  of  public  engagements. 

Nor  was  Leo  less  uniform  and  consistent  in  his  endeaTours  to 
allay  the  dissensions  among  the  Christian  powers,  wi  A  the  view 
of  inducing  them  to  unite  their  arms  against  the  Turks ;  a 
course  of  conduct  which  has  given  occasion  to  charge  him  with 
extravagant  and  romantic  views ;  but  which  cannot  be  fairly 
judged  of  without  considering  the  state  of  the  times,  and  recol- 
lecting that  those  powerful  barbarians  had  then  recently  estab- 
lished themselves  in  Europe,  had  overturned  in  Egypt  the 
empire  of  the  Mamelukes,  and  made  several  attempts  against 
the  coast  of  Italy,  in  one  of  which  they  had  possessed  themselves 
of  the  city  of  Otranto.  That  the  pontiff  was  defeated  in  his 
purpose,  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  any  want  of  exertion  on  his 
part,  but  to  the  jealousy  of  the  Christian  states,  which  were  yet 
more  fearful  of  each  other  than  they  were  of  the  Turks.  And 
if,  in  this  instance,  the  pontiff  could  not  inspire  the  rulers  of 
Christendom  with  his  own  feelings,  and  actuate  them  with  good- 
will towards  each  other,  and  wiUi  animosity  only  towards  their 
common  enemy,  he  yet  succeeded  so  far  as,  in  all  probability, 
to  deter  the  Turks  from  turning  their  arms  against  ihe  western 
nations ;  so  that  during  his  pontificate,  the  Christian  world 
enjoyed  a  respite  from  commotion,  which,  when  compared  with 
the  times  which  preceded,  and  those  which  followed,  may  be 
considered  as  a  season  of  tranquillity  and  of  happiness.  If 
amidst  these  splendid  and  commendable  purposes,  he  occasion- 
ally ^splayed  the  narrow  politics  of  a  churchman,  or  the  weaker 
]^ejudices  of  family  partiality,  this  may,  perhaps,  be  attributed 
not  60  much  to  the  errors  of  his  own  ^position  and  judgment, 
as  to  the  example  of  his  predecessors  and  the  manners  of  the 
age,  which  he  could  not  wholly  surmount ;  or  to  that  mistaken 
sense  of  duty,  which  has  too  often  led  those  in  power  to  consider 
all  measures  as  lawful,  or  as  excusable,  which  are  supposed  to 
be  advantageous  to  those  whom  they  govern,  or  conducive  to 
the  aggrandizement  of  those,  who,  from  the  ties  of  nature,  look 
up  to  them  for  patronage  and  for  power.  . 

In  one  respect^  however,  it  is  impossible  that  the  conduct  of 
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Leo  X.  M  a  temi^ral  prince  can  either  be  justified  or  exteauaieiL 
If  a  Bovereign  expeeta  to  meet  with  fidelity  ia  his  alliaSft  or 
obedience  in  hie  subjecta,  he  ought  to  eonaider  his  own  en^sge- 
ments  as  sacred*  and  his  promises  aa  invidahle*  In  oondesoend* 
ing  to  make  use  of  treachery  against  his  advenariea,  he  aeta  an 
example  which  shakes  the  foundations  of  his  own  autibmity,  and 
endangers  his  own  safety  ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  impiobaUie, 
that  the  ontimely  death  of  the  pontiff  was  the  oonaeqnenoe  of 
an  act  of  revenge.  The  same  miscoaduet  which  ppohaUy 
shortened  his  days,  has  also  been  ii^uriousto  hia  £ame  ;'"  aad 
the  certainty,  that  he  on  many  occasions  resorted  to  indirect 
and  ti^acharotts  means  to  circumTont  or  daatroy  his  adveraaiiea, 
has  caused  him  to  be  accused  of  crimes  which  are  net  ooly 
unsupported  by  any  positive  evidence,  but  are  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable.'^  He  has,  however,  sufficient  to  anawier  for 
in  this  respect,  without  being  charged  with  conjecture  offmoea.^"^ 
Under  the  plea  of  freeing  the  tenitory  of  the  church  froni  the 
dominion  of  its  usurpers,  he  became  a  usurper  himself ;  and  on 
the  pretext  of  punishing  the  guilt  of  others,  was  himself  guilty 
of  great  atrocities.  If  the  example  of  the  crimes  of  one  could 
justify  those  of  another,  the  world  would  soon  become  only  a 
great  theatre  of  treachery,  of  n^ine,  and, of  blood ;  and  the 
human  race  would  excel  the  brute  creation  only  in  the  si^aoer 
talents  diqilayed  in  promoting  their  mutual  destmcCioii. 

In  his  ecclesiastical  capacity,  and  as  supreme  head  of  the 
Christian  church,  Leo  X.  has  been  treated  with  great  freedom 
and  seventy.  Even  the  imion  of  the  temporal  and  apiiitoa) 
power  in  ike  same  person  has  been  represented  aa  totally 
destructive  of  the  true  spirit  of  religion,  and  as  productive  af  an 
extreme  oerruption  of  morals.  *'  The  eodesiastlcal  charaeter," 
says  a  lively  writer,  **  ought  to  have  the  ascendancy,  aiu^ 
the  temporal  dignity  should  be  considered  only  aa  the  aoeesaary ; 
but  the  former  is  almost  always  absorbed  in  the  latter.  To 
unite  them  together  is  to  join  a  living  body  to  a  dead  carcase ; 
a  miserable  connexion,  in  which  the  dead  serves  only  to  corrupt 
the  living,  without  deriving  from  it  any  vital  influence."*  The 
Lutheran  writers  have  indeed  considered  this  union  of  spiritual 
and  temporal  authority  as  an  unequivocal  sign  of  Antichrist  ;t 

^  Bayle,  Diet,  in  trt  Leon  X.  f  Seckend.  lib.  i  tec.  5,  jl  11. 
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jet  it  may  be  obBerved«  that  eyen  after  the  Refozmation,  the 
neoeauty  of  a  aupreme  head  in  matters  of  religion  was  soon 
acknowledged  ;  and  as  this  was  too  important  a  trust  to  be 
confided  to  a  separate  authority,  it  has  in  most  protestant  conn- 
tries  been  united  to  the  chief  temporal  power,  and  has  thus 
formed  that  union  of  church  and  state,  which  is  considered  aa 
so  essentially  necessary  to  the  security  of  both.  Hence,  if  we 
avoid  the  discussion  of  doctrinal  tenets,  we  shall  find,  that  all 
ecclesiastical  establishments  necessarily  approximate  towards 
each  other  ;  and  that  the  chief  difference  to  an  individual  is, 
merely  whether  he  may  choose  to  take  his  religious  opinions  on 
the  authority  of  a  pope  or  of  a  monarch,  from  a  consistory  or  a 
convocation,  from  Luther,  inm  Calvin,  from  Henry  VIII.,  or 
from  Leo  X.*^ 

Bat  dismissing  these  general  objectiens,  which  at  all  events 
apply  rather  to  the  office  than  to  the  personsl  conduct  of 
the  pope,  we  may  still  admit,  that  an  evident  distinction 
Bubsiats  between  a  great  prince  and  a  great  pontiff,  and  thai 
Leo,  however  he  might  possess  the  accomplishments  of  the  one, 
may  iiave  been  defective  in  those  of  the  other.  That  this  was, 
in  fact,  the  case,  is  expressly  asserted,  or  tacitly  admitted,  by 
writers  in  other  respects  of  very  different  opinions.  *'  Leo  X. 
displayed,"  says  Era  Paolo,  **  a  singular  proficiency  in  polite 
literature,  wonderful  humanity,  benevolence,  and  mildness  ;  the 
greatest  liberality,  and  an  extreme  inclination  to  favour  ex- 
oellait  and  learned  men  ;  insomuch,  that  for  a  long  course  of 
years,  no  one  had  sat  on  the  pontifical  throne  that  could  in  any 
degree  be  compared  to  him.  He  would,  indeed,  have  been  a 
perfect  pontiff,  if  to  these  accomplishments  he  had  united  some 
knowledge  in  matters  of  religion,  and  a  greater  inclination  to 
piety,  to  neither  of  which  he  i^peared  to  pay  any  great  atten- 
tion.'** These  animadversions  of  Fra  Pado  are  thus  adverted 
to  by  his  <^»ponent  Pallaricini,  who  has  entered  very  fully  into 
the  consideration  of  this  part  of  the  character  of  Leo  X.  "  It 
has  been  asserted  by  Paolo,''  says  this  writer,  **  that  Leo  was 
better  acquainted  with  profane  literature  than  with  that  called 
saored,  and  which  i4>pertains  to  religion  ;  in  which  I  by  no 
means  contradict  him.     Having  received  from  God  a  most 

*  Fra  Paolo,  Cone,  di  Trnot.  liK  i.  p.  5. 
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etpacioiu  mind,  and  a  stadious  disposition,  and  finding  himself 
whilst  jet  almost  in  his  infancy,  placed  in  the  supreme  senate 
of  the  church,  Leo  was  wanting  in  his  duty,  by  neglectiiig  to 
oaltiTate  that  department  of  literature  which  is  not  only  the 
most  noUe,  but  was  the  most  becoming  his  station.      This 
defect  was  more  apparent  when  being  constituted,  at  thirty- 
iOTen  years  of  age,  the  president  and  chief  of  the  Ghriatiaa 
religion,  he  not  only  continued  to  derote  himself  to  the  corioeity 
of  profane   studies,  but  even  called  into  the  sanctuary   cf 
religion  itsdf,  those  who  were  better  acquainted  with  the  fables 
of  Greece,  and  the  delights  of  poetry,  than  with  the  history  of 
the  church,  and  the  doctrines  A  the  ifathers.*'    *    *     <«  ^q^ 
will  I  aflirm,"  says  the  same  author,  '<  that  he  was  as  much 
deroted  to  piety  as  his  station  required,  nor  undertake  to 
commend  or  to  excuse  all  the  conduct  of  Leo  X.,  because,  to 
pass  orer  that  which  exists  in  suspicion  rather  than  in  proof, 
(as  scandal  always  delights  to  affix  her  spots  on  the  brightest 
characters,  thai  thdr  defonnity  may  be  the  more  apparent,)  it 
is  certain,  that  the  attention  which  he  paid  to  the  chase,  to 
amusements,  and  to  pompous  exhibitions,  although  it  might  in 
part  be  attributed  to  the  manners  of  the  age,  in  part  to  his  high 
rank,  and  in  part  to  his  own  natural  disposition,  was  no  slight 
imperfection  in  one  who  had  attained  tiiat  eminence  among 
muikind,  which  requires  the  utmost  degree  of  perfection.^* 
But  whilst  the  partisans  of  the  reformers  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  adherents  of  the  Roman  church  on  the  other,  have  thus 
concurred  in  depreciating  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
pontiff,  they  haye  been  guided  by  yery  different  motiyes.     The 
rormer,  witii  Luther  at  tiieir  head,  haye  accused  him  of  en- 
deayouring,  by  the  most  rash  and  yiolent  measures,  to  enforce 
that  submission  which  ought  at  least  to  haye  been  the  result  of 
a  cool  and  temperate  discussion  ;  whilst  the  latter  haye  repre- 
sented him  as  too  indifferent  to  the  progress  of  the  new  opinions, 
and  as  baring  indulged  himself  in  his  own  pursuits  and  amuse- 
ments, whilst  he  ought  to  haye  extirpated,  by  the  most  efficacious 
methods,  the  dangerous  heresy  which  at  length  defied   his 
utmost  exertions.     To  attempt  the  rindicat;on  of  Leo  against 
these  very  opposite  charges  would  be  superfiuous.     In  their 

•  Pidlar.  Con.  di  Trcnto,  lib.  i.  cap.  ii.  p.  51. 
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censure  of  him  the  sealous  of  both  parties  are  agreed  ;  but  to 
the  more  moderate  and  dispassionate,  it  may  appear  to  be 
some  justification  of  his  character,  to  observe,  that  in  steering 
through  these  tempestuous  times,  he  was  himself  generally 
inclined  to  adopt  a  middle  course  ;  and  that  if  he  did  not 
comply  with  the  proposal  of  the  reformers,  and  submit  the 
questions  between  LuUier  and  himself  to  the  decision  of  a  third 
party,  neither  did  he  adopt  those  violent  measures,  to  which 
the  church  has  occasionaUy  resorted  for  the  maintenance  of 
its  doctrines,  and  to  which  he  was  incited  by  some  of  the 
persecuting  zealots  of  the  age.  To  countenance  the  doctrines 
of  the  reformers  was  incompatible  with  his  station  and  office  ; 
to  have  suppressed  them  by  fire  and  sword,  would  justly  have 
stigmatized  him  as  a  ferocious  bigot ;  yet  either  of  these 
extremes  would  certainly  have  procured  him  from  one  party  at 
least,  that  approbation  which  is  now  refused  to  him  by  both. 

Nor  has  the  concurring  testimony  of  Fra  Paolo,  PallaTicini, 
and  other  polemical  writers,  been  unifonnly  assented  to  as  a 
sufficient  proof  of  that  gross  neglect  of  sacred  literature  imputed 
to  Leo  X.  Of  the  encouragement  afforded  by  him  to  many . 
learned  ecclesiastics,  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of 
the  sacred  writmgs,  several  instances  have  before  been  given, 
to  which,  if  necessary,  considerable  additions  might  yet  be 
made.*  On  this  subject  we  might  also  ^appeal  with  great 
confidence  to  the  evidence  of  a  contemporary .  writer,  who 
assures  us  that  "  Leo  X.  diligently  sought  out  those  men  who 
had  signalized  themselves  in  any  department  of  knowledge, 
moral  or  natural,  human  or  divine ;  and  particularly  in  that 
chief  science  which  is  called  theology ;  that  he  rewarded  them 
with  honourable  stipends,  conformed  himself  in  his  conduct  to 
their  suggestions,  and  treated  them  with  the  same  kindness 
and  affection  that  he  experienced  from  them  in  return."  The 
same  author  adds,  that  the  most  celebrated  philosophers  and 
professors  of  the  civil  law  were  also  invited  by  Leo  X.  from  all 
parts  of  Italy  and  France  to  Rome  ;  "for  the  purpose,"  says 
he,  "  of  rendering  that  city,  which  had  already  obtained  the 
precedency  in  religion,  in  dignity,  and  in  opulence,  not  less 
celebrated  as  the  seat  of  eloquence,  of  wisdom,  and  of  virtue."! 

•    Vide  particuUrly  cliap.  xl  pattim.        +  Bnndolini,  L«o,  p.  127. 
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But  perlu^  the  most  decisive  proof  of  ihe  {#Artiafil}r  with 
which  Leo  regarded  real  knowledge  and  useful  leamiii^,  may 
be  found  in  the  partteular  attention  shewn  by  him»  on  all 
oceastoBs,  to  the  moderate,  the  candid,  and  trulj  learned 
Bmsmus.  Between  him  and  the  pontiff  an  epistolary  inter- 
coarse  occasionally  subsisted,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
opinions  of  the  reUgioos  zealots  of  opposing  sects,  wiio  hafe 
condemned  the  condescension  of  the  one,  and  the  eonmien> 
datory  style  of  the  other,  confers  equal  honour  on  bolh.  Be- 
fore tiie  elevation  of  Leo  to  the  pontifical  chair,  they  b^d  mn 
together  at  Rome,  and  had  formed  a  friendly  intimaoy.  Whea 
the  character  of  Leo,  as  supreme  pontiff,  had  in  some  d^ee 
unfolded  itself,  and  he  appeared  as  the  pacificator  of  the  Ghri»- 
tian  world,  and  the  promoter  of  liberal  studiea,  Bimsmai 
addressed  to  him,  from  London,  a  long  and  oongmtaiatinT 
epistle,  ifhioh  may  be  considered  as  a  compoidium  of  ^ 
previous  Hfe  and  conduct  of  the  pontiff.  After  advertiD^  to  the 
extraordinary  circumstances  which  prepared  the  way  to  his 
elevation,  he  ooupares  the  pontificate  of  Leo  inih  that  td 
Julius  IL,  and  expatiates  at  large  on  the  happy  effects  of  his 
measures,  when  contrasted  with  the  warlike  pursuits  of  bi* 
restlesB  predecessors.  He  then  alludes  to  the  recent  hwrniliatios 
of  Louis  XII,  and  to  the  ascendancy  which  Leo  had  obtained, 
as  well  over  that  monardi,  as  over  Henry  VIII.  Thence  ht 
takes  oeoa»on  to  refer  to  the  earnest  efforts  then  making  Vj 
the  pontiff  for  the  union  of  the  princes  of  Christendooa  againss 
the  Turks  ;  wiUiout,  however,  approving  of  violent  and  aangnh 
nary  measures,  which  he  considers  as  inconsistent  with  the 
character  and  conduct  of  Christians,  who  ov^ht  to  set  sc 
oxaaple  of  benevolence,  forbearance,  and  piety,  and  subdae 
the  world  by  these  vortues,  rather  than  by  fire  and  swonL 
But  the  chief  object  of  his  letter  is  to  request  the  favour  of  thr 
pontiff  towards  a  new  and  corrected  edition  of  the  works  & 
S.  Jerom,  which  he  had  then  undertaken  at  the  instance  o: 
William  Wariiam,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  which  wa; 
soon  afterwards  published,  with  a  dedication  to  that  moiubScefit 
prelate.*  To  this  address  Leo  returned  a  highly  satisfactorr 
reply,  in  which  he  recognises  his  former  acquaintance  witi 

*  Ennnl  Epist  lib.  ii.  ep.  1.  Ed.  Lond.  1642. 
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Brttsmns  ;  etpreMes  his  most  earnest  wishes  that  the  Author 
of  all  good,  by  whose  proTidence  he  has  himself  been  placed  in 
80  elevated  a  station,  may  enable  him   to  adopt  the  most 
efficaeiotts  measm-es  for  the  restoration  of  true  virttte  and  piety 
among  mankind  :  and  assures  Erasmus,  that  he  ezpectn  with 
jojfal  impatience  the  volumes  of  S.  Jerom,  and  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  he  had  promised  to  transmit  to  him.     At 
the  same  time  he  wrote  to  Henry  VIII.  recommending  Erasmus 
to  him  in  the  warmest  terms,  as  deserving  not  only  of  his 
pecuniary  bounty,  but  of  his  particular  favour  and  regard. 
The  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  Ghreek  and  Latin,  with 
the  corrections  and  annotations  of  Erasmus,  made  ite  appear- 
ance soon  afterwards,  accompanied  with  a  dedication  to  Leo  X., 
to  whom  Erasmus  also  addressed  a  letter,  expressing  his  grate- 
ful   acknowledgments    for  the    recommendation   of    him  to 
Henry  VIII.,  which  had  been  the  result  of  the  kindness  and 
favourable  opinion  of  the  pontiff,  without  his  own  solicitation.* 
At  a  subsequent  period,  when  this  eminent  scholar  had  incurred 
the  suspicion  of  being  secretly  attached  to  the  cause  of  the 
reformers,  he  again  addressed  himself  to  Leo  X.,  as  well  as  to 
some  of  the  cardinals  of  his  court,  vindicating,  in  a  respectful, 
but  manly  style,  the  moderation  of  his  own  conduct ;  at  the 
same   time  lamenting  that  the  advocates  of  the  chureh  had 
resorted  to  violence  and  scutrility  for  the  defence  of  their  cause, 
and  that  the  pope  had,  by  the  intemperance  of  others,  been 
prevented  from  attending  sufficiently  to  the  mild  and  liberal 
suggestions  of  his  own  disposition.     In  the  course  of  his 
correspondence,  Erasmus  has  celebrated  the  pontiff  for  three 
j^p-eat   benefits  bestowed  upon  mankind ;    the  restoration  of 
Christian  piety,  the  revival  of  letters,  and  the  establishment  of 
peace  throughout  Christendom.     The  attention  paid  by  Leo  to 
the  graver  studies  of  theology,  jurisprudence,  philosophy,  and 
medicine,  is  also  admitted  by  Erasmus  ;  who  solicits  the  pontiff 
to   patronise  the   study  of  languages  and  elegant  literature, 
merely  that  they  may  be  of  use  in  promoting  the  knowledge  of 
those  more  important  subjects,  to  which  he  has  already  referred. 
Were  vre  to  place  implicit  confidence  in  the  opinions  of 
many  atithors  who  have  taken  occasion  to  refer  to  the  character 

*  Etaniu  Epbt.  lib.  iL  ep.  6.    Bayle,  Diet.  art.  Lson.  X* 
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cf  Leo  X.»  we  must  nnayoidably  suppose  him  to  Imwe 
of  the  most  dissolute,  irreligious,  profane,  and 
mankind.     Bj  one  writer  we  are  told  that  Leo  led  a  file 
enited  to  one  of  the  successors  of  the  apostles,  and  eatirclT 
deroted  to  Toluptuousness  ;  another  has  not  senqiled  to  iaser 
the  name  of  this  pontiff  in  a  list  which  he  has  formed  of  ^ 
siqpposed  atheists  of  the  time.*     John  Bale,  in  bis  mtaincL 
work,  entitled,  '*  The  Pageant  of  Popes,"  in  wiii^  m  his 
animosity  against  the  church  of  Rome,  he  prafesees  it  to  be 
his  intention  to  ytv€  her  double  aceordmg  to  ier  Mrb,  hs« 
infonned  us,  that  when  Bembo  quoted  to  Leo  X.,  oa  same 
occauon,  a  passage  from  one  of  the  evangdists,  tbe  pope 
replied.  It  is  weU  known  to  aU  ages  how  ptx^UaUe  tUs  Jkhit 
of  Christ  has  been  to  us  ;^  a  storj,  which  it  has  josdj  bees 
remarked,  has  been  repeated  by  three  or  fbor  hmdred  SSestan 
writers,*  without  any  authority  whatsooTer,  exc^  tihaft  of  tk 
author  above  refeired  to.      Another  anecdote  of  a  smisr 
nature  is  found  in  a  Swiss  writer ;  who,  as  a  pioof  of  ibe 
impiety  and  atheism  of  the  pontiff,  relates,  that  he  bad  direcuu 
two  of  the  buffooDs  whom  he  admitted  to  his  table,  to  tike 
upon  them  the  characters  of  philosophers,  and  to  disesss  tbt 
question  respecting  the  immortality  of  the  seal ;  when,  sAe^ 
having  heard  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  he  gare  bis  dedsks 
by  observing,  that  hfi  who  had  maimtaiitid  the  ttfit  wiof  i  h  r 
the  question^  had  given  exceUetU  reasoms  for  his  nfimim,  hi:  i 
that  the  arguments  of  his  adversary  were  orry  plomUc   T^  I 
story  rests  only  on  the  authority  of  Lotber,  wbo  on  sock  o 
occasion  can  scarcely  be  admitted  as  a  Mift^fiit  ewHsatt ' 
We  are  told  by  another  protestant  antbor,  that  at  tbe  urx 
**  when  Leo  was  thundering  out  his  anatbemas  against  Lather, 
he  was  not  ashamed  to  publish  a  boU  in  fisToar  of  tbe  proto 
poems  of  Ariosto  ;  menacing  with  eicommoniralinn  all  th^^e 
who  criticised  them,  or  deprived  the  antbor  of  bk  emolomeai" 
a  circumstance  which    has    been  addmrd    by  ianomera^ 
writers,  and  even  by  the  di^yamionate  Bajle,'^  as  an  adl 
tionol  proof  of  the  im{MetT  of  the  pomil^  and  «f  tbe  disgractf^ 
manner  in  which  he  aboaed  his  fCK.bifisififal  amboritr.    I  ■* 


*  Mothdin.  a]».  Jortza,  BcsMila  m  FriViiMt  ffirt.  ^«L  3l.  |l  5^. 
t  Seek.  lib.  iii.  p.  676.     It  »  obMrruue,  ^ax  a  i^  os-ncal  *•  ^^ 
Catlr.  de  Hedida,  tdL  L  pw  23^  xluf  ttetj  n  rc^urd  of  Qcbcbi  VIL 
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in  answer  to  this  it  may  be  sufficient  to  obsenre,  that  tbo 
prinlege  to  Ariosto  was  granted  long  before  Luther  had  sig- 
nalized himself  by  .his  opposition  to  the  Romish  Ghm'ch,  and 
that  such  privilege  is  in  fact  nothing  more  than  the  usual  pro- 
tection granted  to  authors,  to  secure  to  them  the  profits  of 
their  works.  That  it  contains  any  denunciations  against  those 
who  censure  the  writings  of  Ariosto,  is  an  assertion  wholly 
groundless  ;  the  clause  of  excommunication  extending  only  to 
those  who  should  surreptitiously  print  and  sell  the  work 
without  the  consent  of  the  author ;  a  clause  which  is  found  in 
all  licenses  of  the  samd  nature,  frequently  much  more  strongly 
expressed  ;  and  which  was  intended  to  repress,  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  papal  territories,  those  literary  pirates,  who  have 
at  all  times,  since  the  inyention  of  printing,  been  ready  to  con- 
vert the  industry  of  others  to  their  own  emolument. 

Nor  has  the  moral  character  of  Leo  X.  wholly  escaped  those 
disgraceful  imputations  which  affix  a  stain  of  all  others  the 
most  readily  made,  and  the  most  difficult  to  expunge.  These 
accusations  are  noticed  by  Jovius,  who,  at  the  same  time,  justly 
asks,  whether  it  was  likely  that,  amidst  the  abuse  and  detrac- 
tion which  then  characterized  the  Roman  court,  the  best  and 
most  blameless  prince  could  have  escaped  the  shafts  of  malice  ? 
or  whether  it  was  probable  that  they  who  levelled  these 
malignant  imputations  against  the  pontiff,  had  an  opportunity 
of  ascertaining  the  truth  ?*  To  these  remarks  he  might  safoly 
have  trusted  the  vindication  of  Leo,  without  indecently  and 
absurdly  attempting  to  extenuate  the  alleged  offence  of  the 
pontiff  as  a  matter  of  slight  importance  in  a  great  prince. 
With  respect  to  the  mor^  conduct  of  Leo  X.  in  private  life, 
the  most  satisfactory  evidence  remains,  that  he  exhibited  not 
only  in  his  early  years,  but  after  his  elevation  to  the  pontificate, 
an  example  of  chastity  and  decorum,  the  more  remarkable,  as 
it  was  the  more  unusual  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Nor 
can  it  be  supposed  that  so  many  writers  would,  in  commending 
the  pontiff  for  virtues  which  he  was  known,  or  suspected,  not 
to  possess,  have  incurred  the  double  risk  of  degrading  their 
own  characters  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  and  giving  the  pontiff 
reason  to  suppose  that  they  had  ironically  or  impertinently 
alluded  to  so  dangerous  a  subject. 

*  JoTii,  in  Vita  Leon.  z.  lib.  !▼.  p.  86. 
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But  whilst  we  reject  these  unfounded  and  seandakiuB  impu- 
tations, it  must  he  allowed  that  the  occupations  and  amuse- 
ments in  which  the  pontiff  indulged  himself,  were  not  alwajs 
suited  either  to  the  dignity  of  his  station,  or  to  the  gravity  of 
his  own  character.  "  It  seems  to  have  heen  his  intenUon,'* 
sajs  one  of  his  hiographers,  *'  to  pass  his  time  cheeifully,  and 
to  secure  himself  against  trouhle  and  anxiety  hy  all  the  means 
in  his  power.  He,  therefore,  sought  all  opportunities  of  plea- 
sure and  hilarity,  and  indulged  his  leisure  in  amusem«it,  jests, 
and  singing  ;  either  induced  hy  a  natural  propensity,  or  from 
an  idea  that  the  avoiding  vexation  and  oare  might  contribute 
to  lengthen  his  days.''  On  some  occasions,  and  particulariy 
on  the  first  day  of  August  in  every  year,  he  was  accuatomed 
to  invite  such  of  the  cardinals  as  were  admitted  to  his  more 
intimate  acquaintance,  to  play  cards  with  him ;  and  of  this 
opportunity  he  always  availed  himself  to  di^lay  hia  liberality, 
hy  distributing  pieces  of  gold  among  the  crowd  of  spectators 
whom  he  allowed  to  be  present  at  these  entertainmenta.  In 
the  game  of  chess  he  was  a  thorough  proficient,  and  could 
conduct  its  most  difficult  operations  with  the  utmost  prompti- 
tude and  success  ;  but  gaming  with  dice  he  always  reproved, 
as  equally  inconsistent  with  prudence  and  injurious  to  morals.* 

His  knowledge  of  music  was  not  only  practical,  but  soientific. 
He  had  himself  a  correct  ear,  and  a  melodious  voice,  which  had 
been  cultivated  in  his  youth  with  great  attention.  On  the  sob- 
ject  of  harmony,  and  the  principles  of  musical  notation,  he 
delighted  to  converse,  and  had  a  musical  instrument  in  his 
chamber,  by  the  assistance  of  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
exemplify  and  explain  his  favorite  theory.!  Nor  were  the  pro- 
fessors of  music  less  favoured  by  him  than  those  who  excelled 
in  other  liberal  arts.  To  the  cultivation  and  encouragem«it  of 
this  study,  he  was  more  particularly  led  by  the  consideration  of 
its  essential  importance  to  the  due  celebration  of  the  splendid 
rites  of  the  Romish  church.  In  the  magnificence  of  hia  prepa- 
rations, the  propriety  of  his  own  person  and  dresa,  and  the 
solemnity  and  decorum  of  his  manner  on  these  occasiona,  he 
greatly  excelled  all  his  predecessors.^  In  order  to  give  «  more 
striking  effect  to  these  devotional  services,  he  sought  through* 
out  all  Europe  for  the  most  celebrated  musical  performora.  both 

*  Jovii,  vita  Leon.  X.  liK  iv.  p.  86.    +  F*bitm.  Vito  Leon.  X.  p.  206. 
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vocal  and  instminental,  whom  he  rewarded  with  the  utmost  libe- 
rality. As  a  proof  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  these  pitK 
fcssors  were  held  bj  him,  he  conferred  on  Gabriel  Menao,  a 
Spaniard,  whose  chief  merit  consisted  in  the  excellence  of  his 
voice,  and  his  knowledge  of  church  musio,  the  arehbishoprio 
of  Bari.  Another  person,  named  Francesco  Paolosa,  ha  pro- 
moted, for  similar  qualifications,  to  the  rank  of  an  archdeaeott; 
and  the  pontifical  letters  of  Bembo  exhibit  various  instances  of 
the  particular  attention  paid  by  him  to  thia  subject.^ 

That  a  mind,  which,  like  that  of  the  pontiff,  oould  discri- 
minate all  the  excellences  of  literature  and  of  art,  could,  a«  wo 
are  told  was  the  fact,  also  stoop  to  derive  its  pleasures  from  tho 
lowest  species  of  buffoonery,  is  a  singular  cireumstanee,  but 
may  serve  to  mark  that  diversity  and  range  of  intelleet  which 
distinguished  not  only  Leo  X.,  Init  also  other  individuals  of  this 
extraordinary  family.^  To  such  an  extreme  was  this  propea* 
Bity  carried,  that  his  courtiers  and  attendants  could  not  more 
effectually  obtain  his  favour  than  by  introducing  to  him  such 
persons  as  by  their  eccentricity,  perversity,  or  imbecility  of 
mind,  were  likely  to  excite  his  mirth.'^^  On  one  occasion  this 
well-known  disposition  of  the  pontiff  is  said  to  have  subjected 
Lim  to  an  unexpected  intrusion.  A  person  having  wailed  ia 
vain  for  several  days,  in  the  hope  of  speaking  to  him,  addressed 
himself  at  length  to  the  chamberlain,  assuring  him  that  he  waa 
a  great  poet,  and  would  astonish  the  pope  by  tibe  most  admirable 
verses  he  had  ever  heard ;  a  stratagem  which  procured  bin 
immediate  admission,  although  to  the  chagrin  and  disappoint^ 
ment  of  the  pontiff.*"  That  Leo  could  bear  a  jest  widi  good 
^^ce  is,  howeTor,  evinced  by  another  incident :  a  person  hav- 
ing presented  him  with  some  Latin  verses  in  hopes  of  a  gfoat 
reward,  the  pope,  instead  of  gratifying  his  axptctatbn,  repeated 
to  him  an  equal  number  of  lines  wid  the  same  terminati<Kis ; 
whereupon  the  disappointed  poet  exclaimed, 

Si  tibi  pro  numeris  numeroe  fortuna  dedisset, 
Non  eBset  captti  tantm  coitma  tuo. 

Had  fortune  your  yenes  with  veraes  repaid. 
The  tiani  woald  Be*er  ha^e  eneinled  ^oor  head : 

and  the  pope,  instead  of  being  offended,  opened  his  purse,  and 
rewarded  him  with  his  usual  hberality.'*' 
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There  is  reason  to  beliero  that  the  pleasure  which  Loo  X. 
derired  from  the  samptaoua  entertainmeiits  so  frequently  given 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Roman  court,  arose  not  so  much 
horn  the  gratification  of  his  own  appetite,  in  the  indulgence  of 
whidi  he  was  verj  temperate,'**  as  from  the  delight  which  he 
took  in  ridiculing  the  insatiahle  gluttony  of  his  companions.* 
Dishes  of  an  uncommon  kind,  or  composed  of  animals  not  usu- 
afly  considered  as  food,  hut  so  seasoned  as  to  attract  the  aridity 
of  his  guests,  were  occasionally  introduced,  and,  hy  the  ^aaco- 
Tery  of  the  fraud,  gave  rise  to  jocular  recrimination  and  addi- 
tional m]rth.t  It  is  not,  howerer,  improhahle  that  these  accounts 
have  heen  mther  invented,  or  exaggerated,  hy  the  fertile  imagi- 
nation of  the  narrator  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  they  are  greatly 
at  variance  with  others  which  are  entitled  at  least  to  equid 
credit.  The  severe  rules  of  abstinence  which  the  pope  constantly 
imposed  ufoa  himsdf,  and  the  attention  to-his  studies,  even  dur< 
iag  his  meals,  which  has  before  been  noticed,  are  circumstances 
not  easily  to  be  reconciled  to  the  riot  and  dissipation  which  he 
is  supposed  to  have  s6  indecorously  encouraged.  To  these  may 
he  added  the  evidence  of  a  contemporary  writer,  who  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  his  guests,  and  to  have  formed  an  opinion  very 
diffemt  from  that  of  Jovius,  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  pontiff 
«n  these  occauons.  '*  Such  was  the  attention  of  Leo  X.  to 
improvement,"  says  this  wiitw,  "  that  he  would  not  allow  even 
the  tame  of  his  mods  to  el^we  without  some  degree  of  utility  to 
his  guests.  Nor  could  all  the  splendour  of  the  table,  and  the 
^ppaiatns  of  the  feast,  engage  our  attention,  or  prevent  our 
onloing  into  conversation,  not  indeed  on  light  and  trifling 
topics,  but  on  the  most  sacred  and  interesting  subjects,  and 
loeh  as  in  their  discussion  required  the  greatest  erudition^  and 
Ae  moat  perspicacious  mind."™ 

When  Leo  occasionally  retired  from  the  tumults  of  the  city 
to  his  villa  of  Malliana,  about  five  miles  from  Borne,  he  dedi- 
cated a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  to  the  amusements  of 
folding  and  hunting,  in  which  he  engaged  witii  such  eameet- 
noss  as  to  disregard  all  the  inclemencies  of  weather,  and  the 
inconveniences  arinng  from  want  of  accommodation.  To  these 
active  exercises  he  was  most  probably  led  to  accustom  himself 

*  J«vli,  Fite  Leon.  X.  lib.  it.  p.  85.  f  Fmbran.  ta  ftdnot.  83. 
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from  an  idea  that  they  were  conducive  to  his  health.^  Having, 
from  his  youth,  been  devoted  to  these  sports,  he  was  well  skilled 
in  conducting  them  ;  and  was  highly  offended  with  any  of  his 
companions,  whatever  their  rank  might  be,  who,  through  igno- 
rance or  carelessness,  spoiled  the  expected  diversion.'''  An 
unsuccessful  chase  seemed  to  be  one  of  the  heaviest  misfor- 
tunes ;  whilst  those  who  were  hunting  for  the  pontifical  favour, 
rather  than  the  beasts  of  the  field,  always  found  that  it  was  the 
best  time  to  obtain  it  when  the  exertions  of  the  pontiff  had  been 
crowned  with  success.*  Towards  the  decline  of  the  year,  when 
the  heat  of  the  season  began  to  be  mitigated  by  the  rains,  he 
visited  the  warm  baths  of  Viterbo,  the  vicinity  of  which  abounded 
with  partridges,  quails,  and  pheasants,  and  where  he  frequently 
took  the  diversion  of  hawking.  Thence  he  passed  to  the  beau- 
tiful lake  of  Bolsena,  where  he  spent  his  time  in  fishing  on  the 
island  in  the  midst  of  the  lake,  or  at  the  entrance  of  wo  river 
Marta.  In  this  neighbourhood  he  was  always  splendidly  enter- 
tained by  the  cardinal  Alessandro  Famese,  afterwards  Paul  III., 
who  had  erected  there  superb  villas  and  palaces,  and  by  exten- 
sive plantations  of  fruit  and  forest  trees,  had  ornamented  and 
enriched  the  surrounding  country.  After  quitting  these  con- 
fines, he  usually  pursued  his  journey  along  the  Tuscan  terri- 
tories, until  he  arrived  at  the  shore  of  the  sea,  near  Girita  Vec- 
ehia.  Here  an  entertainment  of  the  most  acceptable  kind  was 
provided  for  him.  In  a  large  plain,  surrounded  with  hills  like 
an  amphitheatre,  and  overspread  with  underwood  for  covert,  a 
great  number  of  wild  boars  and  deer  were  collected,  and  the 
Roman  pontiff,  forgetful  of  both  church  and  state,  enjoyed  the 
pleasures  of  the  chase  in  their  highest  perfection.  From  Civita 
Veechia  he  returned,  about  the  month  of  November,  by  Palo 
and  the  forest  of  Cervetri,  to  Rome  ;  whicb»  however,  he  soon 
quitted  for  his  villa  at  MaUiana  ;  a  place  with  which  he  was  so 
delighted,  notwithstanding  the  insalubrity  of  the  air,  occasioned 
by  die  exhalations  of  the  surrounding  fens,  that  it  was  with 
difiiculty  he  could  be  prevailed  on  to  return  to  the  city,  unless 
a  meeting  of  the  consistory  or  some  important  occasion  required 
his  presence.  His  arrival  at  MaUiana  was  welcomed  by  the 
peasantry  with  no  less  joy  than  the  appearance  of  an  abundant 

«  JoTii,  Vita  Leon.  X.  Ub.  iv.  p.  88. 
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harveat.  His  bounty  vas  Bbowered  down  alike  on  the  old  and 
the  yooog,  who  surrounded  him  on  the  road  to  present  to  him 
their  rustic  offerings.  But  not  satisfied  with  indiseriminate 
generosity,  he  frequently  entered  into  oonYorsation  with  them, 
inquired  into  their  wants,  paid  the  debts  of  the  aged,  unfortu- 
nate, or  infirm ;  bestowed  maijiage  portions  i^ion  the  damftel^, 
and  assisted  those  who  had  to  provide  for  a  numeroua  fanuly ; 
there  being,  in  his  opinion,  notlung  so  becoming  a  great  prince 
as  to  alleviate  distress,  and  to  send  away  every  person  satisfied 
and  cheerful  from  his  presence.* 

After  all,  however,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  claims  of 
Leo  X.  to  the  applause  and  gratitude  of  after-timesy  are  chi^j 
to  be  sought  for  in  the  munificent  encouragement  afforded  by 
him  to  every  department  of  polite  literature  and  of  elegant  art. 
It  is  this  great  characteristic,  which  amidst  two  hundred  and 
fifty  successive  pontiffs,  who,  during  the  long  space  of  neailj 
twenty  centuries,  have  occupied  the  most  eminent  station  in  Hm 
Christian  world,  has  distinguished  him  above  all  the  rest,  and 
given  him  a  reputation  which,  notwithstanding  the  diversity  of 
political,  religious,  and  even  hteraiy  opinions,  has  been  acknow- 
ledged in  all  civilised  countries,  and  by  ef&rj  succeeding  age.t 
It  is  true,  some  modem  authors  have  endeavoured  to  throw 
doubts  even  upon  this  subject,  and  have  indirectly  queationed, 
or  boldly  denied  the  superiority  of  his  pretmisions,  as  a  patron 
of  letters,  to  those  of  the  other  sovereigns  of  the  age.  *'  It  is 
well  known,"  says  one  of  these  writers,  **  what  censure  attaches 
to  the  character  of  Leo  X.  for  having  favoured  and  rewarded 
musicians  and  poets,  in  preference  to  theologians  and  profeeson 
of  the  law  ;  whilst  the  glory  of  having  revived  and  pronsoted 
the  studies  of  polite  literature  is  to  be  attributed  rather  to  the 
pontiffs,  his  predecessors,  and  to  his  own  ancestors,  than  either 
to  himself  or  to  his  cousin  Clement  VII."  %  "I  observe,"  says 
another  eminent  literary  historian,  "  that  these  times  are  gene- 
rally distinguished  as  thb  Aoe  op  Leo  the  Tenth  ;  but  I  can- 
not perceive  why  the  Italians  have  agreed  to  restrict  to  the  court 
of  this  pontiff  that  literary  glory  which  was  common  to  aU  ItiUy. " 

*  JoTii,  Vita  Leon.  X.  lib.  W.  pp.  88,  89. 

f  "  Qnimtni  Romuii  Pontifieis  ftBtigSom  intoi'  reliquos  noitalet  emiiiel, 
tantum  Leo  inter  Romanoi  pontificet  ezcellit,**  nys  Eratmus,  lib.  i.  ep.  30. 
t  Denina,  lib.  zzi.  cap.  12. 
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*'  It  is  not  mj  intention/'  adds  he,  '*  to  detract  a  single  particle 
from  the  praises  due  to  Leo  X.  for  the  serrieeB  rendered  by  iuin 
to  the  cause  of  literature.  I  shall  only  remark,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  Italian  princes  of  this  period  might  with  equal  right 
pretend  to  the  same  honour  ;  so  that  there  is  no  particular  rea* 
son  for  conferring  on  Leo  the  superiority  over  all  the  rest."  ^ 
After  the  pages  which  have  been  already  devoted  to  enumerate 
the  services  rendered  by  Leo  X.  to  all  liberal  studies,  by  the 
establishment  of  learned  seminaries,  by  the  recovery  <^  tha 
works  of  the  ancient  writers,  and  the  publication  of  them  b^ 
means  of  the  press,  by  promoting  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages,  and  by  the  munificent  encouragement 
bestowed  by  him  on  the  professors  of  every  branch  of  science* 
of  literature,  and  of  art,  it  would  surely  be  as  superfluous  te^ 
recapitulate  his  claims,  as  it  would  be  imjust  to  deny  his  pre^ 
tensions  to  an  eminent  degree  of  positive  merit.  How  far  he 
was  rivalled  in  his  exertions  in  these  commendable  pursuits,  by: 
the  other  princes  of  his  time,  is  a  question  which  has  not  hitberte 
been  particularly  discussed.  If,  however,  for  this  purpose,  we: 
take  a  general  view  of  the  states  of  Italy,  or  even  of  Europe, 
and  compare  the  efforts  made  by  their  sovereigns  with  those  eC 
Leo  Z.,  we  shall  find  little  cause  to  accede  to  the  q>inion  sa 
decisively  advanced.  In  Naples,  with  the  expulsion  of  the 
family  of  Aragon,  and  the  introduction  of  the  Spanish  govern-: 
ment,  the  literary  constellation  which  had  shone  so  bright  9k 
the  close  of  the  preceding  century,  suddenly  disappeared,  and 
left  that  unfortunate  and  distracted  country  in  almost  total 
darkness.  The  vicissitudes  to  which  the  city  atkd  territories  of 
Milan  had  been  exposed,  and  the  frequent  change  of  i^s  sovch 
reigns,  had  effectually  prevented  that  place  from  bemg  considered 
as  a  safe  asylum  for  either  the  Muses  or  the  Arts ;  and  even 
the  character  of  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Sforsa,  in  the  time: 
of  Leo  X.,  as  displayed  during  tiie  short  period  in  which  they 
held  the  sovereignty,  exhibited  few  proofs  of  that  predilection 
for  literature,  by  which  some  of  their  ancesters  had  been  dis- 
tinguished. Although  the  city  of  Venice  was  further  removed 
from  the  calamities  of  the  time,  yet  the  continental  territorieA 
of  that,  state  had  suffered  all  the  horrors  of  warfare ;  and  eveor 

*  Andvea,  vol«  i.  p.  380. 
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the  capital  derives  more  celebrity,  in  tbe  estimation  of  the 
present  daj,  from  its  having  been  fixed  upon  by  Aldo  for  the 
establishment  of  his  press,  than  from  the  literary  character 
ef  its  inhabitants.'"  The  family  of  Gronzaga,  the  sovereigns 
ef  Mantna,  have  justly  been  distinguished  as  eminent  patrons 
of  learning  ;  but  the  inferiority  of  their  resources,  which  were 
exhausted  by  military  expeditions,  and  the  narrow  limits  of 
the  theatre  of  their  exertion,  prevent  their  being  placed  in 
any  degree  of  competition  with  Leo  X.  On  ^e  death  c^ 
Guidubaldo,  duke  of  Urbino,  in  the  year  1508,  and  the  acces- 
sion of  his  successor,  Francesco  Maria  della  Rovere,  that  court 
changed  its  character;  and  after  the  expulsion  of  the  duke  by 
Leo  X.,  in  the  year  1516,  the  duchy  of  Urbino  may  be  consi- 
dered as  composing,  like  the  Tuscan  state,  a  part  of  the  domi- 
nions ,  of  Leo  X.  Of  all  the  principalities  of  Italy,  Ferrara  is 
the  only  one  that  had  any  pretentions  to  contend  with  the  pon- 
tifical see  in  the  protection  and  encouragement  afforded  to  men 
of  talents,  learning,  and  wit,  and  the  possession  of  Aiiosto 
alone,  is  an  advantage  not  to  be  counterbalanced  by  any  indi- 
vidual of  the  Roman  court;  yet  the  patronage  conferred  on 
this  great  man  by  the  family  of  Este,  was  so  scanty,  as  to  have 
suppfied  him  with  frequent  subjects  of  remonstrance  and  com- 
plaint. As  a  patron  of  learning,  Alfonso  was  greatly  inferior 
to  many  of  his  predecessors,  and  he  was  indebted  for  his  gloiy 
rather  to  his  militaiy  exploits,  than  to  his  successful  cultivation 
of  the  arts  of  peace.  During  his  avocations  or  his  absence, 
the  encouragement  of  literature  devolved,  with  the  care  of  his 
states,  on  his  duchess  Lucrezia,  to  whom  is  to  be  attributed  no 
small  share  of  the  proficiency  made  in  liberal  studies  during  the 
times  in  which  she  lived.  Nor  is  there  any  person  of  the  age 
who  is  better  entitled  to  share  with  Leo  X.  in  the  honours  due 
to  the  restorers  of  learning,  than  the  accomplished,  but  calum- 
niated daughter  of  Alexander  VI. 

Still  less  pretensions  than  the  Italian  potentates  have  the 
other  sovereigns  of  Europe  to  participate  in  or  to  diminish  the 
glory  of  Leo  X.  The  cold  and  crafty  policy  of  Ferdinand  of 
Spain,  and  the  vanity,  imbecility,  and  bigotry  of  the  emperor 
elect,  Maximilian^  were  ill  adapted  to  the  promotion,  or  the 
toleration,  of  liberal  studies;^  and  their  youthful  succesaor, 
Charies  V.,  and  his  rival,  Francb  I.,  were  too  much  engaged 
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in  lioatilities  against  each  other,  to  allow  ihem  at  this  time  to 
afford  that  encouragement  to  letters  and  to  arts,  which  thoj 
manifested  at  a  subsequent  period.  The  most  munificent,  as 
well  as  the  most  learned  monarch  of  his  time,  was  Heniy  VIII., 
under  whose  auspices  England  vigorously  commenced  her  career 
of  improvement;  but  the  imaccountable  versaUlity,  and  unre- 
lenting cruelty  of  his  disposition,  counteracted  in  a  great  degree 
the  e^ts  of  his  liberality;  and  it  was  not  until  the  more  tran- 
quil days  of  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  that  these  kingdoms  rose 
to  that  equality  with  the  other  states  of  Europe  in  the  culti- 
Tation  of  science  and  of  literature,  which  they  hare  ever  siuce 
nuuntained. 

That  an  astonishing  proficiency  in  the  improvement  of  the 
human  intellect  was  made  during  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.  is 
universally  aUowed.  That  such  proficiency  is  principally  to  be 
attributed  to  the  exertions  of  that  pontiff,  will  now  perhaps  be 
thought  equally  indisputable.  Of  the  predominating  influence 
of  a  poweHul,  an  accomplished,  or  a  fortunate  individual  on  the 
character  and  manners  of  the  age,  the  history  of  mankind  fur- 
nishes innumerable  instances;  and  happy  is  it  for  the  world, 
when  the  pursuits  of  such  individuals,  instead  of  being  devoted, 
through  blind  ambition,  to  the  subjugation  or  destruction  of  the 
human  race,  are  directed  towards  those  beneficent  and  generous 
ends,  which,  amidst  all  his  avocations,  Leo  the  Tenth  appears 
to  have  kept  continually  in  view. 
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JEv.  reiai.  Anon,  ap,  Parid.  de  Orassis  de  ingreuu  Summ  PoiU. 

Leoma  X,  Fhrmtiam^  p.  9. 

Entro  la  Saniiti  di  Leone  X.  dalla  Porta  a  S.  Gaggio  la  quale  trovo 

omata  di  nn  bello  e  vago  arco  fatto  a  similitadixie  di  quelli  delli 

antichi  Romani ;  dipoi  se  ne  venne  a  S.  Felice  in  Piazza,  dove  troyo 

il  secondo  Arco  dove  era  Timagine  di  Lorenzo  buo  Padre  con  nn 

Teraoy  che  diceva :  Hio  est  Filius  mens  dilectus ;  il  che  da  S.  8. 

vednto  e  letto,  fd  visto  alquanto  lagrimare ;  dipoi  addirizzatosi  an 

per  via  Maggio  arrivo  al  Ponte  a  S.  Trinita,  il  quale  trovo  omato 

di  dae  belliasime  macchine :  una  era  all*  entrare  del  Ponte  in  forma 

di  arco,  nella  aommita  della  quale  era  acritto,  Leoni  X.  labontm 

vidori,  e  Paltra  era  di  U  dal  Ponte  di  verao  S.  Trinita,  e  quest'  era  un' 

altissimaChiglia.  Paasato  il  Ponte  arrivo  a  S.  Trinita,  e  dipoi  aul  canto^ 

dove  si  abboccano  le  due  atrade,  una  detta  Parione,  e  I'altra  Porta 

Rona :  qui  vi  era  &ttoun*altra  Macchina  in  forma  di  un  tondo  Tempio, 

avanti  al  quale  un  Vestibolo  in  forma  di  Luna,nel  fregio  del  quale  erano 

lettere,  che  in  aoatanza  significavano  eaaer  queata  Citt4  in  protezione 

di  dne  Leoni,  e  due  Giovanni  felidaaimamente  poaarai,  intendendo 

per  Vnno  11  celeate  Batista,  e  per  Taltro  il  terreatre  de'  Medici :  dipoi 

addirizzandosi  an  per  Porta  Rossa,  arrivato  in  Mercato  Nuovo,  quivi 

troT6  on*  altiaaima  Colonna  molto  ben  lavorata,  dipoi  per  Yaccbe- 

reccia  arriyo  in  Piazza  de*  Signori,  dove  aotto  gli  arcbi  dellia  Loggia, 

che  de*  Tedeachi  ai  cbiama,  era  fatta  una  grandiaaima  Statuadi 

Ercole  colla  Clava  in  aulla  apalla,  dipoi  torcendo  verao  il  Leone, 

che  e  md  canto  della  Ringhiera,  quivi  trovo  un  altro  arco  belUaaimo, 

il  qnale  era  diviao  in  quatiro,  e  per  il  auo  mezzo  &oeva  due  atnde, 
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pos&to  sa  otto  bianchiwnme  Colonne  scumellate,  nell^  sommita 
del  quale  en  scritto :  Zeont  X.  P,  Max.  propter  merita ;  e  cos 
pasnado  dal  Sole,  e  da  i  Gondi  airivo  al  Palazzo  del  Potesta,  dove 
era  diximpetto  a  Badia  &tto  on  saperbissimo  aivo,  e  allato  alia  Porta 
di  detta  Badia,  ve  n*era  fatta  a  sunilitndine  di  qaella  on*  altia  finta ; 
e  qaesto  per  non  ezsere  la  detta  Porta  a  dirittnia  nel  giusto  mezzo 
della  via  del  Palagio  a  tale  che  la  falsa  dalla  vera  non  si  distingneTa, 
e  sopra  quest'  arco  fd  scritto  :  Leiomi  X,  Ponf.  Max.  Fidei  CuUari; 
e  seguendo  la  strada  dal  Canto  de*  Pazzi,  e  yenendo  da'  Fondamenti 
qnivi  snl  canto  d'onde  prima  si  scnopre  la  Cupola  troyo  nn  altio 
arco  bellissimo,  il  quale  sonbraya  tatto  di  roneggiante  Porfido,  e 
per  la  sna  mirabile  strattora  fa  tennto  il  piu  bello  di  tatti  gli  altii, 
nella  sommita  del  quale  era  scritto :  l^ies  ^im  in  Dimnmo,  Leo  X. 
Pent.  Max.  e  ginmdo  dietro  a  essi  Fondamenti  pervenne  in  aaUa 
Piazza  di  8.  Gio.  doye  la  faccia  di  S.  Maria  del  Fiore  era  tutta  li- 
fatta  da  terra  fino  alia  cima  del  tetto,  e  mostrava  con  bellissimainyen- 
zione  essere  tutta  di  pallidi  marmi,  che  per  loro  stesai  denotassuo 
per  lunghezza  del  tempo,  e  per  le  continoye  piogge  esserai  daUa  lor 
natural  biancbezza  nel  colore  dell*  orientali  perle  tiasformati. 

La  Cbiesa  dentro  fu  molto  sontuosamente  omata,  e  parata,  e  &tiD 
on  palco  dentro  in  Cbiesa,  alto  da  tre  cubiti,  e  laigo  dodici,  il  quale 
eominciava  daUa  Porta  principale,  e  andaya  a  dirittura  sn  per  il 
mezzo  della  Cbiesa  fino  all'  Altar  Maggiore,  su  per  il  quale  cammi- 
nando  il  Pontefice,  con  quelli  che  erano  seco,  la  sua  benedizione  al 
Popolo  che  in  sul  basso  pavimento  della  Cbiesa  era  laxgamente 
donaya,  e  cosi  per  quello  si  condusse  all'  Altar  Maggiore,  doye  iatte 
le  debite  solenni  oerimonie  S.  S.  si  cavo  il  Regno  di  teata,  e  fu  dato 
a  quello  de'  quattro  Prelati,  che  di  sopra  dioemmo,  il  quale  son  )o 
arera,  e  dipoi  si  cayo  di  dosso  li  panunenti,  e  rimase  in  bianchissiiBO 
Roecetto,  sopra  il  quale  si  messe  la  Mozzetta  di  yelluto  rosso  con  il 
Berrettino  in  testa  del  medesimo,  nel  quale  abito  fece  il  resto  della 
Via  per  infino  al  suo  aUoggiamento,  e  cod  uacendo  di  Cbiesa^  e  pas- 
sando  dal  Canto  alia  Paglia  arrivo  al  Canto  de'  Cameseochi  dove  en 
fatto  un  yago,  e  bellissimo  Arco  con  10  Ninfe,  che  cantavano,  e  toll' 
altre  in  un  quadrate  era  dipinto  un  Leone,  che  colU  propria  lingua 
curaya  le  piaghe  di  un  ferito  corpo,  con  un  motto,  che  diceva :  Omn$ 
dulce  in  wv  Lemia, 
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Dipd  anriTato  in  mlla  nuova  Piazza  di  S.  M.  Noyella,  nel  mezzo 
della  quale  era  iatto  on  bello  e  grandiasimo  Cavallo,  a  aimilitiidine 
di  quei  dne,  che  sono  in  Roma  a  Monte  Cavallo :  Dipoi  si  transfeiri 
in  Via  della  Scala,  e  alia  Sala,  detta  del  Papa,  dove  era  prepaiato  il 
fuo  alloggiamento.  Era  con  bella  invenzione  fatta  una  beUa  mac- 
china  all'  entiare  di  detta  Strada,  e  all'  entrata  di  detta  Sala  nn'  altia, 
■ebbene  Tintenzione  dell'  Aitefice,  che  qoivi  layoro,  eia,  che  tal 
lavoro  foBse  continovata  dall'  entrata  della  strada  per  infino  alia  Porta 
della  Sala ;  ma  dalla  breritd  del  tempo  impedito,  non  potette  con- 
done a  perfezioneae  non  le  dette  due  parti  prindpali. 


No.  IL     P.  35,  n.  13. 
Parid.  de  Grcusis,  de  Ingressu  Leon,X.  JFJorenHam,  p.  1. 

Cum  per  diversa  loca  Agri  Florentini  Pontifex  zolatianter  zpatia- 
tna  eflset,  et  deniqne  in  Villa,  qn»  de  MarignoUe  permansisset,  tan- 
dem die  S.  AndresB  inde  venit  ad  Monasteriom  Snbnrbannm  Monia- 
linra,  dictnm  S.  Gagii,  nbi  Corpus  Christ!  lepontnm  faerat,  pervenit 
fsicj  nbi  Cardinalee  in  Cappis  rubeis  veetiti  earn  expectavenmt,  et 
inde  sola  Stola  saper  Albam  paratns  recedens  descendit  ad  alind 
Monialinm  Monasteriom.  Sic  enim  rogatos  a  Popolo  foerat,  ot  ibi 
caperet  paramenta,  proot  sancta  memorin  Eogeniom  (IV.)  fecisae 
dicebanty  et  sic  fecit ;  nam  ibi  Ploviale  pretiosom  noTom  indnit,  et 
ad  orbem  pervenit  seqoentibos  Cardinalibos,  obi  in  Porta  de  more 
Crocem  sibi  a  Cardinali  de  Medicis  oblatam  oscnlatos  est  sede  ejos 
ad  terram  demissa,  sic  yolente  ipso,  et  ibidem  ineepit  Theeaorarios 
Papa  pecnnias  in  Popolo  dispergere,  qoamqoam  paocas,  ot  dixeront. 
Ego  aotem  ordinayeram,  ot  tria  millia  docatorom  dispergerentor  in 
noc  FlorentisB  ingre«a,sicataanct»  memoris  Jnlina  (II.)  iningrena 
Bononin. 

De  aliftdbuB  quauitis  super  Ingreuu  Papm  in  Fhretitiam. 

Ceterom  anteqoam  Pontifex  ingrederetor  Civitatem  qosesivi  a  Soa 
Sanctitate,  soper  qoibos  Tolebam  resolvi,  sicnt  est.  In  qoa  Ecdeaia 
extm  Portam  velit  indoere  paramenta,  an  S.  Oagio,  vel  in  MontioelliOy 
et  dixit  qood  in  otroqoe  yolebat  respective  indoeri  propter  conaola- 
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tionem  Monialioiii,  et  propter  suam  oommoditaiem ;  et  de  hoia 
ingressiiB  dixit,  qaod.  de  mane,  quia  sciebat  propter  ceremoniaB,  et 
propter  tadMi,  et  longas  viae  esset  in  nocte  yix  hoepitatna.    An 
plaoeat  habere  oc.  torciaa  ante  Sacramentum,  et  fdit  contentos  ;  de 
Baldachino  portando  non  yolnit  quod  aliqois  illnd  ferret,  nui  Cives 
online  ip8onim,dimimodo  Priores  com  Yexillifero  Jostitis  prima  rice 
illnd  ferant,  pront  factum  fait:  De  Cnbicnlariis, et  Scntiferis  noviter 
ereatis  per  CoU^gpa,  qnasiyi  quid  yellet,  et  an  ante,  et  snpra  antiqnos 
ponerem,  et  dixit,  quod  ex  isUs,  ille  que  erat,  antequam  assameretur 
ad  Papatum,  pneoederet,  deinde  sequerentor  noviter  creati,  et  ultimo 
loco  irent,  qui  venisaent  tempore  Paachali.    De  Datario,  qui  non 
haberet  locnm,  anplaceat  faoere  iUnmSabdiaconam  supemumerarinm, 
etiam  cum  habitu,  et  loco ;  et  placuit.    An  Thesaurarius,  qui  non  est 
aolitns  portare  Rochetnm,  pro  ilia  die  induat,  et  cum  illo  indutos 
absque  Capello  projiciat  pecunias  in  Populo.    Et  an  placeat,  quod 
Umbella  noya  fiat,  quia  antiqua  fiiit  demissa  per  oblivionem  Bonue,  et 
facta  est  una  Umbella  nova,  similiter  de  Capellis  ad  minus  dnobus, 
pluribusye,  id  est  in  totum  tribus  papalibus,  quae  antea  ferantnr,  et 
factum  est  ita.    An  placeat,  quod  Sarcina  ad  minus  quinquaginta 
antecedant  pompam,  et  yoluit  cc.  anteoedant,  cum  omni  omatn,  et 
ordine.   De  equis  nobilibus,  quot  antecederent,  et  placuit  quod  oentma 
optime  omati  irent,quod  nulls  bombardnsonarent  in  ingreasu  propter 
staporem  dictomm  equorom,  et  aliorum,  ut  nullum  Isderent,  et  factum 
est  sic.    An  placeat,  quod  darem  Ciyibus,  et  Magbtratoi  ordinem 
pompaa,  quem  ipsi  servare  deberent,  et  placuit,  dummodo  nulla  yexilla 
ferentur,  sicut  in  Ciyitate  EcdesisB,  quia! hoc  relinquerem  arbitrio 
eoruuL  An  parari  facerem  aliquam  coUationem  in  Ecclesia  altera,  ubi 
Papa  reciperet  paramenta,  pro  ipso  Papa,  et  Cardinalibus,  et  statuit, 
quod  super  hoc  consulerentur,  Cardinales,  et  satisfaceret  eia.    Item 
quia  VexiUifer  Justitia,  ut  mihi  dictum  fuit,  non  intendebat  cedere 
Cardinalibus,  nee  eis  transeuntibus  assurgere,  an  placeret,  quod  hi  in 
hoc  casu  a  me  ipso  admonerentur,  ut  suum  errorem  cognoscerent,  et 
in  hoc  Papa  misit  ad  Yexilliferum,  qui  tres  Ciyes  ad  Papam  desti- 
nayit,  ut  referrent  suae   Sanctitati   majoritatem,  et  i^uctoritatem 
Domini!  Florentini,  et  Papa  eos  ad  me  remisit,  qui  fnerunt  Jacobus 
Salyiatus  Cognatus  Papn,  Robertus  Acciaiolus,  et  Lanfredinus  de 
I4uifredini8,  qui  cum  multa  mihi  dixissent,  pnesertim,  quod  ipsi  yole- 
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bant  snnm  Vexillifernm  cum  Dominis  esse  ssquales  CardinaHbiu,  ego 
sabridens  vanitatem  hnjosmodi,  jussi  at  remanerent  in  Palatio  sue, 
quia  non  solum  non  ssqiiales  itnri  essent  Cardinalibus,  sed  nonnisi  at 
scntiferi  eoram,  id  est  pedites  ante  frenam  Pontificis,  qaod  cam  mihi 
credere  non  Tellent,  adieront  Papam,  et  cam  nisa  exposaeront  censa^ 
ram  meam,  qaasi  ego  yanitatem  exposaissem  eis.  Pontifexantem  meam 
jadidam  approbando  dixit,  aat  non  Tenirent  in  isto  ingressa,  aut  si 
yenirent,  pedito  incederent,  et  Baldachinam  portaient,8aper  qao  facta 
est  magna  collocatio  inter  ipsos,  et  tandem  acqaieyenmt  in  hoc  yerbo, 
licet  ipsi  Yexillifer,  et  Priores  DomiDi,  qai  ante  yenerant  ad  Portam 
Ciyitatis  ascenderont  certampegma,  8iyetaxillam,et  ibi  sedentesnnlli 
Cardinali  exeanti  obyiam  Pontificiassoirexernnt^nec  minasCaputiam 
e  capite  deposaerant,  qaod  com  ego  yidissem,  statai,  qaod  nallas  CSar- 
dinalis  tnuuiena  eleyaret  ocalos  ad  palcnm^siyetaxillam  illad,ne  con- 
tingent eos  yiderii  ant  aadire,  et  sic  Vexillifer,  et  Priores  remanse- 
rant  in  sua  yanitate,  pneter  id  qaod  dixi  Papa  factam,  et  Papa  misit 
ad  eos  at  omnino  Cardinalibas  assaigerent,  et  capat  denndarent,  qaod 
yix  acceperant,  tamen  acceptarant ;  et  fecenmt  insaper  ordinari,  qaod 
y exillifer  nallas  Clayes  Ciyitatis  offerret  Papn  sicat  alii  Magistratos 
consaeyenmt,  et  hoc  qaia  ipsi  Florentini  Portam  ad  tenam  dejecernnt, 
et  patefecemnt  in  totam.  Qao  aatem  ad  sacram  Procesaionem  ordi- 
nayi,  qaod  onmes  de  Clero  Ciyitatis  qaantamcamqae  exempti  yenirent 
snb  poenis  pecaniariis  per  me  impositis,  exceptis  Monialibas,  licet 
etiam  Papa  dedit  Monialibas  yolentibns  yeniroy  et  yidere  licentiam 
yeniendi  ad  loca  honesta,  ita  at  yiderent,  sed  non  yiderentnr,  proat 
mnlta  Collegia  Monialiam  Claastraliam  yenerant,  et  aliqan  omnino 
abstinuerant,  malti  etiam  Religiosoram  Conyentas  se  excasare  ydae- 
ronty  ne  yeniie  cogerentar,  sed  omnino  yenerant,  et  oomparaerant, 
non  tamen  per  yias  ambalayerant  in  processionibas  illis,  sed  feci  qaod 
VicarioB  Archiepiscopi  assignayit  singaUs  Regalis  locam  saam,  in  qao 
anaqassqae  Regala  suam  Altare  qaam  festiyissime  erigeret,  et  ibidem 
stantes  cantarent,  dameqaitatas  Papalis  transiret  a  principle  asqae  ad 
finem,  qaod  placuit  PapaB,et  Cardinalibas,  ac  etiam  Ciyibas  aniyends ; 
et  si  qaa  contentio  erat  inter  aliqaos,  at  ssspesolet,  Vicariaseascon- 
cordaret,  et  factnm  est  de  £acili.  Item  ordinayi,  qaod  ante  triduam 
semper  campansB  sonarent.  Item,  qaod  omnia  Clems  indesinenter 
oraret  pro  serenitate  Coeli,  et  pro  iter  agentibas,  osqaeqao  Papa 
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xeyenmt  faerit  in  Urbem.    Feci  quod  oc.    Tords  portarentnr  ante 
Sacrunentnm  per  Clericoe  secnlaTes  et  snb  poenis  consignarent  iUas 
SacristSB  Matricis  Ecderiae.    Feci  qnod  soli  Canonici  Matricia  Ecde- 
sia  portaient  Baldachinnm  Sacramenti  per  vioes,  et  non  alii.     Fed, 
qnod  Cardinalii  de  Medicis  Diaconna  esset  in  Porta  cappatna,  at 
oiFerret  Cmcem   Fapn  oacalandam.     Item  ante  "valTas   Eoclesis 
S.  Ueparata  idem  Cardinalis  affoit  cam  Thnribnlo^  et  Aapersorio, 
et  enper  Altari  cantavit  versicnlofl  et  Qrationem,  et  ArchidiaconiB 
incensato  Pontifice  inchoavit  Te  Deum  laueUmnUf  &c.  Dao  Balda- 
china  faemnt,  nnnm  albxmi  ex  Damaaoo  cum  flonboa  anreis  inter- 
textifl  pro  Sacramento,  alind  antem  anreom,  id  est  ex  panno  anreo 
super  Papam  cam  pertids  anratis.    Juvenes  antem  c  peditea  in 
omatn  nobilissimo  com  bacnlis  anratis,  ettotidem  eqnestres  aimiliter 
exomati  prsoter  centum  Ciyes  eqnites,  et  Doetores,  ac  nobiles,  qui 
omnes  ^ant  equestree  in  Ecclesia  S.  Repante,  sire  S.  MaiisB  de 
Flore.  Erat  in  Porta  Ecclesia  usque  ad  tribunam  elevatus  Pons,  qaas 
duas  cannas^et  largus  tres,  sicut  est  in  Ecdeaa  S.  Johannis  Latenmen- 
tis,  quando  fit  Goronatio  novi  Pontifids,  et  hoc  factum  est  propter 
popnii  multitudinem,  que  fait  innumerabilis ;  arcus  erantxn.puldier- 
rimi,  et  ditiasimi,  aBqualibus  distantiis  eleyati,  et  super  istis  erant  csd- 
tilena  diyersaa,  quas  Papa  libenter  audire  yidebatur,  et  inter  axcnm  et 
arcum,  erant  tarias  structursB  similes  illis,  qunvidenturinUrbe  Bona, 
videlicet  Obeliscus,  sicut  in  Yaticano,  Columna  sicut  in  Gampo  Maztio, 
et  hujusmodi  usque  ad  Sanctam  Maiiam  Novellam,  nbi  P^pa  pnma 
nocte  quievit,  qui  locus  etiam  magnifice  exomatus  est,  et  in  ejus  Can^ 
erat  Equus  auratus  magnus,  sicut  ante  ndea  Lateranensea.     OrdinaTi 
quod  omnes  carceiati  liberarentur,  sed  non  omnes  liberati  sunt,  tamen 
multi,  et  quod  omnes  qui  ex  quacumque  fimeratione  lugubres  cnscnt, 
luctum  deponerent.     Cardinales  faerunt  tres  Cappis  rubeia^  qui 
numero  faenmt  xx.  et  Pnelati  in  manteUis  longis  cum  latis  Gapnods, 
Papa  autem  fuit  cum  Plnviali  pretioso  ample,  et  Thiaza  pretiosa,  quam 
cum  aliquandiu  portasset,  et  gravaretur,  deposuit,  et  illam  Thianon 
simi^cem  in  via  lesumpnt,  et  sic  usque  ad  Eoclesiam  S.  Reparata 
delatus  ista,  Perafrenariis  sola  subcoUocantibns  etiam  JuTenibos 
Florentinis  ad  hoc  pneparati8,et  similiter  aliis,  qui  Baldachinnm  vids- 
dm  ferrent,  et  deputavi  xxx.  Ciyes  Florentinos,  qui  per  spatia  Tiaraia 
custodirent,neordo  per  me  deputatns  Procesdonis  altenDnetur,et  super 
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his  omnibus  profed  Dominum  Juliaonm  ProUionotariam  de  Torni- 
buonis  qni  ferulam  gestaret,  et  facei^i,  sicut  Gabeniator  Urbis  Boms, 
Processionem  seryarii  prout  fecit,  et  bene  saccessernnt  omnia.  Ordo 
antem  Processiozus  talis  fait,  videlicet,  Coisores,  fiqnites,  SarciniB 
PapsB,  CO.  Valisarii,  et  Familia  Cardinalinm,  Nobiles  Florentini 
Eqoites,  Officiales  Cancellarin,  et  Camera  Valisarii  Papn,  et  Scnti* 
feri  PapsB,  Eqnifalerati  zx.  et  Scutiferi  Papa  quatuor  com  Capellis, 
Procnzatores  Ordinnm,  et  Principam,  Cubicularii  antiqni  faenmt  in 
prime  loco,  tun  illi,  qni  emerunt  (sic)  ultimo  illi,  qni  venemnt,  Acco- 
liti,  Cleiici  Camera,  Auditores  cum  Magistro  Palaiii,  Barones,  Orar 
tores,  Principes.  Inter  Oratores  fait  diasensio,  quia  anas  Orator 
Hispania  voloit  esse  post  primam  Franda,  cajos  tanc  erant  ties,  et 
sic  Tolait  habere  sab  m  daos  Francia,  sed  illi  non  yolaeront,  aase- 
rentes  banc  disciplinam  ab  Oratore  Hispania  alias  datam  fiiiue,  cam 
essent  tree  Oratores  Hispania,  et  Tolaerant  esse  simal  janeti,  nee 
aliqao  modo  cedere  Oiatori  Regis  Angha,  qoi  voloit  esse  post  primam, 
et  sapra  daos  Hispanos;  sed  qaia  Hispani  tone  non  voloeront,  prop- 
terea  none  legem,  qoam  tolit,  patiator,  sic  cessit,  et  reoessit,  nee  nun- 
qoam  voloitamplioscomparere ;  deinde  Magistratos Florentinos omnes 
pedites,  Guardia  Papa  pedestres  com  Capitano  Kqoestri  solo,  Lao- 
rentias  Medicos  com  qoinqoaginta  pedestribos  sois,  Macerii  Papa  sex 
tantom,  alii  discorreront.  Hostiarii.  Magister  onos  Ceremoniarom, 
Sobdiaconi  doo,  Datarios  sopemamerarios  a  sinistris  in  habita  Sob- 
diaconali,  Cleros  Cathedralis  com  lominaribos  ante  Sacramentom, 
Clericos  Camera,  Capella  com  lantema,  Corpos  Christi  sob  Balda- 
chino,  qood  Canonici  portaront,  Cardinales  omnes^  id  est  Diaconi  Pres- 
biteri  et  doo  Diaconi  assistentes,  Jovenes  centom  pedites ;  ego  Epis- 
copos  Pisaarensis  Magister  Ceremoniarom,  et  assistentes ;  Papa  sob 
Baldachino,  qood  Vexillifer,  et  Priores  Domini  portaront  per  vices,  et 
prioresdieti  semper  pedites  nodo  capite  antecesserantjdoo  Cobicolarii 
non  capotiati  com  Aoditore  Rota  de  Mitra,  Medici  doo  com  Secre- 
tario,  Thesaorarios,  Dispensator  peconiarom  in  Popalo,MBcerios  onos 
com  Umbella,  assistentes  Pralati,  et  alii  Pralati,  et  Togati,  et  oltimo 
Milites  EqoestreSjGoardia  Papa ;  et  iste  fait  ordo  procedendi  a  Porta 
ad  Ecclesiam  S.  Reparata,  in  qoa  via  faenmt  per  me  ordinati  dves, 
qoi  per  spatia,  at  dixi,  costodirent,  ne  qoa  fierbt  pressora,  aot  scanda- 
lom,  ant  mora,  at  solet  qoandoqoe  a  Jovenibos  MoUernm  inspectodp 
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bos.  Pontifex  piimo  acoepit  Regxram  in  capite,  quod  cum  graraxetar 
in  media  via  illo  deposito,  accepit  leve  Regnnm,  et  delectabatnr  com 
in  qnolibet  area  triamphali  cantaretnr  aliqnid  in  soam  landem,  et 
firmabat  gressun,  nt  omnia  andiret,  et  intelligeret.  In  Eodeaa 
S.  ReparatiB  fdit  snggestns  alius  lignens,  nt  dixi ;  a  porta  naqiie  ad 
Altare  elevatus  fhit,  aicut  in  S.  Johanne  Lateranenai  in  die  Coixma- 
tionis,  raper  qnem  snggestnm  soli  nos  Papam  facientes  aaoendimiis. 
Populns  antem  remansit  inferins  hinc  inde  per  Ecclesiam;  ibi  Papa 
dintins  solito  orayit,  et  tandem  Cardinale  de  Medicis  Diaconos^  qui 
erat  AichiepiBCopns  Florentinns  in  Cappa  sua  rnbea  cantante  Tenacn- 
los,  et  orationem,  Papa  benedizit  cum  indnlgentia  plenaria,  et  ibi 
exuit  Pluviale,  et  accepit  Stolam  super  rochetum,  et  delatns  est  in 
Monasterium  8.  M.  NoTellie,  ubi  non  est  Ecclesiam  ingressos,  sed 
recta  in  aedes  ingressus  est,  populo  indesinenter  in  yitam  et  landem 
Pontificis,  et  Domus  sua  exclamante,  et  in  nocte  bombaidis  sine  fine 
crepitantibus,  quia  ego  in  die  sic  ordinavi  propter  equos  nostros,  et 
multitndinem  mularum  timidarum,  ne  propter  siliceas  stratas  in  ym 
aliqui  caderent. 


No.  III.    P.  89,  n.  41 
Eime  Sacre  di  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  p.  48.  Ed.  Fir.  1680. 

ORAZIONB. 

Maono  Dio,  per  la  cui  constante  legge, 

£  sotto  el  cui  perpetuo  govemo, 

Questo  Universo  si  conserva,  e  regge, 
Del  tutto  Creator,  che  dallo  etemo 

Punto  comandi  corra  el  tempo  labile, 

Come  rota  faria  sd  fisso  pemo. 
Quieto  sempre,  e  giammai  non  mutabile, 

Fai  e  muti  ogni  cosa,  e  tutto  muove 

Da  te  fermo  Motore  in&tigabile. 
Ne  fiior  di  te  alcuna  causa  truove, 

Che  limuoya  a  formar  questa  materia, 

Avida  sempre  d*ayer  forme  nuoyo 
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Non  indigenaa,  sol  di  bontk  vera 

La  forma  forma  qnesta  flnente  opra, 

Bontiy  che  sanza  invidia  o  malizia  era. 
Qaesta  bonti  sol  per  amor  8'adopra 

In  far  le  cose  a  goisa  di  modello, 

Simile  alio  edificio  ch'  ^  di  sopra. 
Bellissimo  Architetto  el  Mondo  bello, 

Fingendo  prima  nella  etema  mente 

Fatt'  ai  qnesto  all"  imagine  di  qnello. 
Ciascnna  parte  perfetta  esistente 

Nel  grado  sno,  alto  Signor^  comandi, 

Che  asBolva  el  tutto  ancor  perfettamente. 
Tn  gli  elementi  a*  propri  luoghi  mandi, 

Legandoli  oon  tal  propondone^ 

Che  Ton  dall'  altro  non  disginngi,  o  spandi, 
Tral  foco  e'l  ghiaccio  fiu  cognazione, 

Cos)  temperi  insieme  il  molle  el  daro, 

Da  te  &tti  contrari  anno  unione. 
Cod  non  fiigge  piik  leggiero  e  pnro 

El  foco  in  alto,  n^  giii  el  peso  afFonda 

La  terra  in  basso  sotto  1  centre  oscnro. 
Per  la  tna  providenzia  fai,  s'  infonda 

L'anima  in  mezzo  del  gran  corpo,  donde 

Conviene  in  tntti  e  membri  si  diffonda. 
Ci6  che  si  mnove,  non  si  mnove  altronde 

In  s)  bello  animale ;  e  tre  nature 

Quest'  anima  gentile  in  se  nasconde. 
Le  due  piii  degne  piii  gentili  e  pnre, 

Da  sd  movendo,  dne  gran  cerchi  fanno, 

In  se  medesme  ritomando  pnre ; 
E  'ntomo  alia  profonda  mente  vanno. 

L*altra  y^  dritta  moesa  dall'  amore 

Di  far  gli  effetti,  che  da  lei  vita  anno. 
£  come  mnove  se  qnesto  Motore 

MoTendo  el  Cielo,  il  sno  moto  simiglia, 

Come  le  membra  in  mezzo  al  petto  el  core. 
Da  t^  primo  Fatto  la  vita  piglia 
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Ogn' animiile  ancor  di  minor  Tita, 

Benche  piik  vil ;  quesU  e  pur  tna  famiglia. 
A  questi  di  la  taa  bonU  infinita 

Curri  leggier  di  pvro  faoco  adonii; 

Qnando  la  Terra  e'l  Ciel  gli  chiama  in  Tita. 
£  dipoi  adempinti  e  mortal  giomiy 

La  tna  benigna  legge  allor  concede, 

Che  il  cnrro  ciascon  monti,  et  a  te  tocni. 
Concedi,  o  Padre,  Falta  e  sacra  aede 

Monti  la  mente,  e  vegga  el  mo  fonte, 

Fonte  yer  bene,  onde  ogni  ben  precede. 
Mostra  la  lace  Tera  alia  mia  fronte, 

£  poich^  conoscinto  e  1  tuo  bel  Sole^ 

Dell*  Alma  feima  in  lui  le  Inci  pronte. 
Fuga  le  nebbie,  e  la  teirestre  mole 

Leya  da  me,  e  splendi  in  la  tna  luce ; 

Ta  se'  quel  sommo  ben,  che  ciaacnn  ywA», 
A  te  dolce  riposo  si  conduce, 

£  t^  come  suo  fin,  vede  ogni  pio ; 

Tu  se'  piincipio,  portatore,  e  dnce, 
La  vita,  e  1  tezmin,  Tu  sol  Magno  Bio. 

BTMK 

Cf  Lorenzo  d^  Medici, 
Orsat  Qod,  by  whose  determined  laws 
All  nature  moves  !  unceasing  cause. 

Whose  power  the  universe  controla ! 
Who  from  the  central  point  decreed 
That  time  his  rapid  flight  should  speedy 

As  round  th'  eternal  circle  rolls ! 

At  rest  Thyself,  yet  active  still, 

Thou  mak'st  and  changest  at  Thy  will ; 

Unmoved  alone.  Thou  movest  ail ; 
Whilst  matter,  eager  to  assume 
New  forms,  from  Thee  awaits  its  doom, 

And  hastens  at  Thy  powerful  call. 
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Firm  on  the  ductile  mass  imprest 
Whatever  Thy  wisdom  deems  the  bett 

Thou  fashion'st  with  imboonded  love : 
Whilst  all  the  wondering  eye  sureys 
Unfolds  to  reason's  clearer  gaze 

The  nobler  Archetjrpe  above. 

Revolved  in  Thy  eternal  mind, 
Whate'er  Thy  providence  design'd 

Its  primal  fashion  there  assnmed ; 
TiH  all  in  just  dependence  shown. 
All  future  change  to  Thee  foreknown, 

The  whole  in  full  perfection  bloom'd. 

Then  first  Thy  mightier  chain  was  bound 
The  struggling  elements  around, 

Till  each  assumed  its  destined  stand : 
Thy  power  their  contraries  controll'd, 
And  moist  and  dry,  and  heat  and  cold. 

Were  harmonized  at  Thy  command. 

Nor  scales  the  fire  th'  empyreal  height, 
Nor  sinks  the  earth's  incumbent  weight 

Beneath  the  central  darkness  deep ; 
But  tempered  in  proportions  true, 
Each  binding  each  in  order  due 

They  learn  their  destined  bounds  to  keep. 

Di£Fnsed  through  all  the  mighty  whole, 
Thy  goodness  pours  the  living  soul 

That  actuates  each  remoter  part : 
Thy  energy  with  ceaseless  force 
Impels  the  still  retoming  course. 

As  'midst  the  limbs  the  heaving  heait. 

From  Thee,  great  Anthor,  all  that  lives 
Its  stated  boon  of  life  receives. 

Ere  long  again  restored  to  thee ; 
Each  insect  too  minute  to  name, 
Yet  owns  a  portion  of  thy  flame, 

Part  of  Thy  numerous  family- 
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Resplendent  can  of  fieij  |^ow 
From  realms  of  light  to  esrth  below 

Thy  animated  ofisptring  bear; 
And  when  this  mortal  trial  ends. 
Again  the  glorioos  car  attends 

To  wing  them  to  their  natave  sphere. 

Grant  then,  my  God,  that  raised  sablime, 
Mj  sool  the  ardnons  h^^ts  may  climb, 

And  gaze  upon  the  fonnt  of  light; 
Nor  ever  from  the  place  where  shines 
That  cloudless  son  which  ne'er  declines, 

Remove  again  its  raptured  sight. 

Puge  thou,  my  God,  my  visual  ray; 
Banish  these  earthly  mists  away 

Great  centre  towards  which  all  things  tend ! 
In  Thee,  alone,  Eternal  Mind! 
The  good  their  final  refage  find. 

Of  all.  Creator,  Guide,  and  End. 


No.  IV.    P.  92,  n.  44. 

LtUheri  Opera,  torn.  i.  p.  I. 

ReoerendMmo  in  Ckrigto  Pairiy  Hhutrisnino  Domino, 

A  Werio,  Magddmrg.  ac  Moguntinen,  Ecclesiarum  ArchiqriKopo 
PritnaH,  Marchioni  Branddurg,  S^e,  Domino  suo  et  Patiori  ts 
Christo,  Venerahiliter  metuendo  ac  gratiosisdmo* 

Gratiam  Dei,  et  quicquid  potest  et  est. 

Parob mihi,  Reverendissime in Ghristo Pater, Princepsillnstrissisie, 
qtibd  ego,  fez  hominnm,  tantum  habeo  temeritatis,  nt  ad  colmen  tns 
snblimitatis  ansas  faerim  cogitare  Epistolam;  testis  est  mihi  Domions 
Jesos,  quod  me»  parvitatis  et  tnrpitadinis  mihi  consdos,  din  jam 
distnli,  qaod  nunc  perfricta  fronte  perficio,  permotns  qnam  maxime 
officio  fidelitatis  me»,  qnam  T.  Reverendissinue  Pat.  in  Christo 
debere  me  agnosco;  dignetnr  itaqne  toa  interim  Celntndo  oculam 
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ad  pnlTerem  nnnm  iiitendei«,  et  yotam  menm  pro  tna  pontifical! 
dementia  intelligere. 

Cirenmferantar  Indnlgentis  papales,  snb  tno  pneclarisdmo  titulo, 
ad  fabrieam  S.  Petri,  in  qnibas  non  adeo  accoso  PrsBdicatornm 
exclamationes,  qnas  non  andivi,  sed  doleo  falaiasimaB  intelligentias 
popnli  ez  illis  conceptas,  qnas  Tulgo  nndiqnejactant,  yidelicet,  quod 
crednnt  infelices  animn,  si  literas  Indulgentiamm  redemerint, 
se  secnias  ease  de  salnte  ana.  Item,  quod  Anim»  de  Pnrgatorio 
statim  evolent  abi  contribationem  in  cistam  conjecerint.  Deinde, 
tantaa  caie  has  gratiaa,  nt  nullum  sit  adeo  magnum  peccatum,  etiam 
(at  aiont)  si  per  impossibile  quia  Matrem  Dei  violasset,  quin  possit 
soItL  Item,  quod  bomo  per  iatas  indulgentias  liber  ait  ab  omni 
poena  et  culpa. 

O  Deua  optime !  sic  emdiuntur  Anims,  tuia  curia,  optime  Pater, 
comminaD,  ad  mortem,  et  fit  atque  creacit  durisaima  ratio  tibi 
reddenda  auper  omnibus  iatis.  Idcirco  tacere  luec  amplina  non 
potui,  non  enim  fit  homo  per  ullum  munua  Episcopi  securua  de 
salute,  cum  nee  per  gratiam  Dei  infusam  fiat  securus,  sed  semper  in 
timore  et  tremore  jubet  nos  operari  salutem  nostram  Apostolus.  Et 
JQstna,  inquit  Petrus,  yix  aalvabitur.  Denique  tam  arcta  est  via, 
qna  dueit  ad  Yitam,ut  Dominua  per  Prophetas  Amos  et  Zacbariam, 
aalvandoa  appellet  tones  raptos  de  incendio,  et  ubique  Dominus 
difiicnltatem  salutis  denunciat. 

Cur  eigo  per  illaa  fidsaa  veniarum  iabulaa  et  promiasiones,  prasdi- 
catores  earum  faciunt  populum  aecurum  et  sine  timore  ?  cum 
Indulgenti»  prorsua  nihil  boni  conferant  Animabus  ad  salutem  aut 
sanctitaiem,  sed  tantummodo  posnam  eztemam,  olim  canonice 
imponi  solitam,  auferant. 

Denique,  opera  pietatia  et  charitatis  sunt  in  infinitum  meliora 
indulgentiis,  et  tamen  haec  non  tanta  pompa  nee  tanto  studio  pserdi- 
cant,  imo  propter  Veniaa  prsedicandas  ilia  tacent,  cum  tamen 
omnium  Episcoporum  hoc  sit  officium  primum  et  solum,  ut  populus 
EyangeHum  discat,  et  charitatem  Chriati,  nusquam  enim  prascipit 
Chriatus  Indulgentiaa  praedicari.  Qnantus  ergo  horror  est,  quantum 
periculum,  Episcopi,  si  tacito  Evangelio,  non  nisi  atrepitus  in- 
dolgentiaram  permittat  in  populum  suum  spargi,  et  has  plna  caret 
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quaxn  ETangeUnmf  nonne  dioet  iUis  GhiisUu,  ColBBtes  cnlinBfn,  et 
glutientes  camelmiL 

Accedit  ad  hoc^  Baveiendisnme  Pater  in  Domino^  quod  in  Instiac- 
tione  iUa  comminBrioniiii,  sab  T.  Beyerendiaaimn  P.  nomine  edita, 
dicitor  (atiqae  sine  T.  P«  Beveiendiiuriinm  et  scientia  et  oooaean) 
nnam  prindpalinm  gxatianun  ease  doniim  illud  Dei  inaeatknabile, 
quo  recanciletnr  homo  Deo,  et  omnea  poenas  deleantor  PnigatoriL 
Item,  qnod  non  ait  neoeaaaiia  contritio  hia,  qui  Animas  "vid  Co&- 
feaaionalia  redimnni. 

Sed  quid  fnciam,  optime  Pnesol  et  illnatiiaaime  PiiiMMpa,  nisi 
quod  per  Dominnm  Jeaam  Chziatmn  T.  Beverendiaaimain  P.  etem, 
quatenna  ocolnm  patemiB  cura  dignetur  admittere,  ei  eondeo 
Libellnm  penitna  toUere,  et  prsedicatoribiis  ▼eniamm  inyopeie 
aliam  pr»dicandi  formam,  ne  forte  aliqnia  tandem  emigat,  qm  editb 
libellia,  et  illoa,et  libellnm  ilium  confdtet,  ac  vitopeiiinn  siinimiiBi 
lUostiiaBinua  Tnas  Snblimitatia,  quod  ^go  Tehementer  qnidam  fieii, 
abhoneo,  et  tamen  fatoxum  timeo,  niai  cito  aaecniiatar. 

Hcec  mea  parvitatia  fidelia  officia,  rogo,  tna  illnafcrisnzna  gntia 
dignetnr  acdpere,  animo  principali,  et  epiacopali,  id  est,  clementb- 
simo,  aicut  ego  ea  ezhibeo  corde  fideUasimo,  et  T.  P.  ReTenadiaaimB 
deditisaimo,  qnando  et  ego  para  oyiUa  tni  sum.  Dondnns  Jeaas 
cnatodiat  T.  Beyerendiaaiman  P.  in  etemnm,  Amen« 

Ex  Wittembeiga,  in  Vigilia  omnium  Sanctorum, 

Anno  MDxyn. 

Si  T.  ReyerendiBaimfle  P.  placet,  poteiit  baa  meaa  DiafHitationcB 
yidere,ut  intelligat,  quam  dubia  rea  sit  Indulgentianun  opinio,  qnam 
illi  ut  certiasimam  seminant. 

T.  Reyerendiasimad  P. 

Maetinub  Luthbrus. 
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No.  V.    P.  96,  n.  46. 

Lu^eri  Op.  torn.  i.  p.  160. 

^nsfola  ImpenOona  MaximUiam  Auffusti:  misia  e»  eon/omht 
Auguttinianoy  Anno  MDXYin.  De  eoniroverHis  JAtAeri,  ad 
Leonem  X.  Pontifieem  Bomanum, 

BcA-nsBDiB  Pater,  Domine  Re^erendiasime,  Accepimm  non  adeo 
mixlioe  ante  dies,  quendam  Fratram  AngnBtiniairam,  Martimnn 
Luthenim,iioimnllaa  Concluaiones  in  materia  Indnlgentiaram,  scho- 
astico  more  diicatiendaa,  dineminaase,  nee  non  in  Concionibns 
(ois  et  ea  de  le,  et  de  vi  Apostolicaram  Excommnnicationiim  plnrima 
locniue,  in  qidlms  danmoBa  et  hieretica  pleraqne  Tideantor ;  atqne 
^  nnnc  per  Magiatram  Saeri  veatri  Palatii  notata  esae.  Qnn  res 
lobis  eo  magia  diaplicnit,  quo  pertinacina  dietna  frater,  nt  edocti 
nunna,  doctrins  ana  inhBiere,  atqne  complarea  erromm  anomm 
Defenaorea  et  Patranea,  etiam  potentea,  oonaeqnntaa  eaae  dicitnr. 

Veram,  com  auapectca  adaertionea,  et  perieoloaa  dogmata  a  nemine 
melius,  rectina  et  yeriua  dijndicari  qneant,  qnam  a  Beatitndine 
reatra,  qnn  aola,  at  potest,  ita  debet,  vanamm  qnaBationom, 
Bophisticanim  rationum,  et  Terbosamm  contentionum  antores  com- 
pescere,  qnibna  peatilentiorea  Cbiiatiann  pietati  nulli  contigenmt, 
hue  tantum  apectantea,  ut  quod  ipsi  didicenint,  id  aolam  habeatur 
in  precio,  quod  prseaentia  seculi,  et  eruditorum  conaenaua,  et  pie 
antea  in  Ghiiato  defunctorum  Candida  et  aolida  doctrina  comprobat. 

Extat  peryetuatum  Pontificii  Senatua  Decretnm,  de  conatituendia 
Doctoribus,  in  quo  de  aophiatica  nuaquam  unquam  quicquam  cautum 
eat,  niai  quod  iata  in  DecretLa  vocantnr  in  dubium,  ntrum  faa  ait,  ea 
discere  nee  ne,  atqne  honim  atudium  a  multia  et  magnia  autoribua 
improbatur.  Cur  igitur,  quod  Pontificum  autoritaa  juaait,  negligitur, 
et  de  quo  dnbitatum,  imo  improbatum  est,  id  solum  recipitnr, 
Decease  eat  interdum  ballncinari,  aomniare  et  cascutire  Magiatros 
istoe,  quibua  debetur,  quod  non  aolnm  hactenua  Doctorea  ab  Eccleaia 
recepti  aolidiozea  non  lecti,  aed  plerique  deprayati  aunt,  atqne  mutili 
redditi. 

Tacemna  iia  Autoribns  puUnlasae  longe  plnrea,  qnam  nnqnam 
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damnatas  fniue  hnresea.  Tacemns  Readdiniaxiam  infuaatianoL 
et  nunc  prsaentem  hanc  periculosissunam.  de  Indulgoitiis  atq^ 
cenauria  Apoatolicia  disceptationemx  hia  peniicioaia  Autoiibiia  k 
mundam  emanasae :  Quibus  niai  Beatitudinia  irestne  et  Bererendis^ 
momm  Patrom  .autoritaa  legem  finemque  imposaen^  htern  ooc 
Bohaa  imperits  imponent  moltitudmi,  sed  et  Prindpam  Tiionun  sibi 
anram  et  favorem  in  mntoam  pemiciem  comparabont.  Qnibos,  e 
conniventibiis  oculis  campna  apertna  atqne  liber  dimittator,  Intarnc: 
est,  Qt  qaod  omnium  maadme  in  ToUa  habent,  ut  pio  optimia  e, 
sanctissimia  Doctoribos  istorom  neniaa  pi»  ocnlia  habere  cogats: 
totns  mondns. 

HsBC  pro  aingolari  nostra  in  sedem  Apostolicam  reyerentia  Beatito- 
dini  Teatrae  aignificayimns,  nt  sinceritas  Cbriatianaykajoamodi  tone 
rariia  Dispatationibna  et  captiosis  Aigumentiay  non  lapdatgr  e: 
acandalizetor.  Nos  enim  qnidqaid  super  his  aancte  statuerit  is 
Imperio  nostro,  ad  laudem  et  honorem  Dei  omnipotentia,  et  CbnsH 
fidelium  salutem,  ab  omnibus  observaii  f aciemus.  Datum  in  dyitatr 
nostra  impeiiali  Augusta,  die  quinta  menns  Augnsti,  Anno  iiDZTin. 
R^gnorum  nostrorum,  Bomani  tricesimo  tertio,  Hnngariae  Ten 
Ticeaimo  nona 


No.  VI.    P.  136,  n.  88. 

Driirino,  Italia  liberata  tW  Chtthi,  lib.  xvi. 

AncBOR  yi  yoljw  dir,  quel  die  mi  disse 
Un  amic«  di  di»,  ch'  era  pr««feta, 
Di  alcuni  Papi,  che  yerranM  al  m»nd« 
£  queste  fur  le  sue  parole  ispesse 

La  scde  in  cui  scdete,  il  maggi«r  Picr«, 
Usuipata  sara  da  tai  past«ri 
Che  fian  yergogna  etema  al  diristanesnu* 
Ch*  ayarizia,  luxuria,  c  Tyrannia 
Faran  ne'  petti  l«r  IHiltima  pruoya, 
Et  hanm  tutti  e  W  pensicri  intcnti 
Ad  aggrandire  i  suoi  baatardi,  c  darli 
Ducadi,  c  sign«rie,  terre^  c  paesi, 
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£  e«ncifdere  anchor  stziza  vergogna 
IVelature  c  capclli  a  i  l«r  cynedi, 
E  a  i  prflfpinqni  de  la  l«r  bagaacie  ; 
£  Tender  vescwvadi^  c  benefici, 
Offici)  f  privilegi,  c  digoitadi, 
£  s«lleYar  li  infiBtmi,  «  per  denari 
Rwmpere,  c  dispensar  tatte  le  Icggi 
Diyine,  c  baone,  f  son  Bervar  mai  fede 
£  tra  veneni  c  tradimentiy  ct  altre 
Male  arti  l»r  menar  tntta  la  vita ; 
£  seminar  tra  i  principi  Cbristiani 
Tanti  scadeJi  c  risse,  f  tante  guerre 
Che  faran  grandi  i  Saraceni  f  i  Turchi, 
£  tntti  li  aweraari  de  la  fede ; 
Ma  la  Iwr  vita  scelereta  t  lorda 
Fia  con«6ciQta  al  fin  dal  ni«ndfli  errante 
Ande  c«rregera  tnttw  '1  g«vem« 
De  i  mal  goidati  popwli  di  Chn8t«. 


No.  VII.    P.  189,  n,  140. 

Frium  ike  original  in  the  Cottonian  MSS.  in  the  British  JHuseum, 

VitelL  B,  3. 218.  b. 

RBvnKifDi88iMs  Pater  et  Domine,  Domine  nd  ac  benefactor  singu- 
laris,  post  hnmillimas  commendationes.  NonnoUis  meis  litteris  ad 
vestiam  R.  D.  seriptis,  satis  copiose  me  significasse  arbitror  ingens 
Sanctissimi  Domini  nostri  desiderinm  ad  pacem  inter  cunctos  chris- 
tianos  principes  universalem  componendam,  meiqne  non  ejus  Sancti- 
tatisGODsiliam  quod  Oallico  Regi  hac  de  caosa  tanqoam  sibi  in  mentem 
veniflsetproponendam  decreverat ;  sperans  non  difficolter  successu- 
nim  qnod  salnberrimom  eventa  foret  atqne  in  ea  re,  viam  a  me 
Gogitatam  qnam  maadme  probans,  nostrum  consilium  tanquam  a 
•emetipso  proveniens^  postea  Pontifex  ipse,  per  Illustrissimum 
Urbini  Dncem,  opportune  secreteque  ad  prefatnm  Gallicum  Regem 
deferri  cuiavit^  a  quo  nuper  plenum  accepit  responsom,  mentem 
VOL.  U.  E  E 
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atqae  ejus  yolantatem  plane  indicans,  nt  aimnde  Y.  R.  a  Domiao 
Silveatro  Dario  peicipiet.  Qoamobrem  Sanctiniiiraa  D.  N.  mib 
injnnzit,  at  per  celerem  canorem,  vestxam  R.  D.  ejus  nomiac 
rogarem,  obtestarerqne,  nt  qvam  citiflsiiiie  ejaarespongiun  babeanemns; 
Nam  verbis  oIUb  explicare  nonqiiain  ardeatiwriTnimi  ansa  Sancdlatis 
desiderinm  possem,  quo  afficietni  donee  leaeripserit  ipea  V.  R.  qnam 
meo  etiam  nomine  propterea  obaecratam  yelim  nt  bnic  tanto  Ponti- 
ficis  Yoto  satialacere  dignetnr. 

Super  privationem  Cardinalis  Hadiiaai  teinia  ad  yestram  B.  D. 
literia  significavi  perpleznm  Sanctissimi  D.  N.  animom,  ac  sea 
trepidationis  caosas ;  qnamvia  in  sententia  ae  penistere  affiimaret, 
et  ad  postremnm  non  defore  diceret,  qnin  iUnm  ad  Ecdesis 
Bathoniensis  Resignationem  compellat ;  id  qnod  ab  ejus  Sanctitate 
sapissime  et  qnotidie  pene  mihi  confirmator.  Felidssiine  yaleat 
eadem  V.  R.  D.  cni  me  itenim  hnmiUime  commendo.  Rom»  siiL 
Jonii,  M.D.xyni.  V.  R.  D. 

Reverendissimo  in  Ghristo  Patri  et  Dom.  D.  Thomse,  Sanctn  Gee. 
Presb.  Card.  &c.  ac  Sedis  Apost.  Legato. 

HamU,  8UUS  Sil.  J^.  Wifforma. 


No.  VIII.     P.  191. 

Ih>m  th4  CoU<mian  MSS.  m  the  BnHthMtumm.     VMU,  B.  m. 

p.  225. 

Cuif  nnper  Sanctiasimus  Dominns  noster  Leo  Papa  decimns,  Gregis 
Dominici  sibi  a  Deb  commissi,  tamqnam  bonus  pastor  pateraam 
solidtadinem  gerens,  et  tranqnillitatem  ac  pacem  omnium  diiistiaBO- 
nun  principum  mira  cordis  affectione  desiderans,  videna  insoper 
immatiiasimos  Turcbasyelut  Lupos  rapaces  ad  dispeigendas  Oyes  et 
ad  Gregis  Dominici  intemecionem  parntos  imminere,  nisi  pastofis 
Vigilantia  et  Diligentia  a  Cbristianomm  inyasione  ab  ocnlo  Domisico 
arceantur  et  repeUantur^prsBsertim  cum  nuper  eonmdem  Tnrdkanun 
T3rranni  vires  et  potentia  eousque  creverint  nt  delete  Sultano  com 
toto  Mamaldcbomm  exercitu,  tota  Syria  et  Egipto  cum  omnibos 
provindis  dicto  Soltano  quondam  sabjectis  sit  potitns,  et  nunc  omni 
alia  cun  probe  solntns  et  liber,  nil  aliud  moliri  quam  Cbristianomm 
cttdibns  et  sanguini  inbiare  videtur.  Considerans  pneterea  quae  cnlpa 
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CluistinioiTimpriiicipiimqaiinterae  miaenbiliterpothis  pngnare  qnam 
dictonim  TnichanuB  feritati  resistere  eoaqne  adoriri  retroactb  tem- 
poriboB  Tolnenmt,  tot  Begna  a  Tnrchia  et  fiamnMiiw  ante  haec  tempoia 
«ccnpata,  ooinquinata,  et  foadats  foemot,  pastoiali^  officio  sao  con-f 
Tenire  patarit  «t  Ghiutiaaoa  pimcipes  onmea  eontra  Tuchaa  pngnaiie 
€t  suaeeptas  injiiriaa  nldsci  kortarator.    fit  com  hoc  commode  fieri 
non  poeae  idem  Sanctiasimiia  Dominoa  noeter  proapioeret,  iiiai  prins 
ipei  prineipea  CSixiatiam  inter  ae  pacem  habentea,  de  commnni  hoate 
propellendo  eogitaient,  ae  unitia  animia  et  yiribna  gladiom  quern  eia 
diyina  Majeataa  ad  vindictam  malomm  tribnit,  in  Tuchaa,  qui 
aalvatoram  Cbriatom  venim  I>enm  eaae  abnegantea  Legem  Evangc^- 
cam  evertera  atqiM  extirpare  conantor  eripere  vellent.    Ae  propieraa 
idem  Sanctiaaimiia  Dominna  noater,  babita  aoper  hoe  earn  8anet» 
Romaoa  Eccleaia  Cardinalibas  mataia  delibeiatione,  Regea,  prin- 
eipea et  potentatna  ChristiaiioSy  nee  non  Reapnblieaa,  commnnitatea^ 
cvteroaqne  CSiriati  fideles,  qninqnenalea  trengaa  et  indndas  (ne  tarn 
neceaaaria  ant  salntifera  Expeditio  in  Torcbaa  aliquo  impedimento 
differatar,  sed  potias  debitum  et  optatnm  ezitnrn  conaeqoatnr)  sosci- 
pere  ait  bortatns,    atque  easdem  anno    Incamationis    Dominica 
milleaimo  qningenteaimo  decimo  septimo,  aezto  Idua  Martia  publi- 
cavity  Ghriatianoa  et  casteioa  prad^ctoa  bortana  per  vim  Miaericoidia 
Domini  noatri  Jean  Christi,  et  perpassionem  qua  nos  redemit,  et  per 
Judicium  eztremum  quod  unusquisque  aecundum  opera  sua  est 
accepturus,  et  per  spem  Vits  stemse  quam  repromisit  Dens  dili- 
gentibua  ae,  ut  hujuamodi  trengia  et  induciia  dnrantibua,  in  Caritate 
mntna  et  amoria  et  benerolentiaB  unione  pezaiatantea,  ab  omni 
profBua  abatineant  offenaione,  ut  tarn  aancte  contra  nefandiaaimea 
Tnrchaa  Expeditioni,  omni  proraus  metu  et  anqpitione  ceaiantibna, 
intendere  poeaint,  ad  quaa  quidem  indudaa  atye  treogaa  aoceptandaa 
etratificandaa,  dominua  Sanctisaimua  Dominua  noater  noe  non  aolum 
aula  litteria  yemm  etiam  per  Reverendiaaimoa  in  Cbiiato  patrea 
Thomam  Sanctee  Gedliie  et  Laurentium  Sancti  Thomse  in  Parione 
tituloram  preabiteroa  Cardinalea  et  ad  hoc  noatmm  R^gnnm  de 
latere  domini  Sanctiaaimi  Domini  noatri  legatoa  raquiaiTerit  et  hor- 
taiua  fnerit.    Nob  igitnr,  tanquam  Sancte  Romuue  EccleaiaB  et 
aedia  ApoatoHcse  Filina  obeequentiaaimua,  nee  non  bonorem  ejuadem 
cordi  aemper  habentea,  eamque   pre   yiribua   et  opibua  noatri 

ss2 
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defendere^  ac  aanctiwimff?  ejaadem  AposiolicBe  sedis  monitU  €t 
ezhortatioiubiu  aeqoiesoere  panliMuni,  dictat  qunqnemialea  tren^ 
aen  indncias  qoantom  ad  noa  attinet  acceptandaa  Tatificandas  et 
approbandaa  dazimiUy  ac  eaadem  per  pneaentea  aooeptamna,  raxifi- 
camua,  et  approbamns :  Proteatantea  nilulominna  et  per  pneaentei 
declarantea,  quod  per  dictanim  qnmqaennalinm  trengamiii  an 
indadamm  aooeptationemy  ratifieaiionem,  aea  appiobatioiiem,  a* 
aliia  Ligia,  Amicitiia,  aea  confedentionibna  cam  qnibaacimqiK 
Regibna,  PrincipibYia  Chriatiaiua,  Dominia  siTe  Comitibiia  ante  bee 
per  no8  initia,  ant  ab  aliqao  aea  aliqoiboa  artiealo  aea  articolia  in 
aliqoa  dictarom  liganun,  Amicitiaram  aea  eonfedeiationam  coni- 
prehenao  aea  oomprehenaia,  xecedere  Tel  in  aliqao  derogaie  nollo  moda 
intendimaa,  aed  eaadem  Amicitiaa,  Ligaa,  et  Confederatloiiea  com 
Regibaa  qaibaacanqae,  Principibaa,  Dominia,  Comitibaaque  at  pis- 
fertar  &ctaa,  ac  onmia  et  singala  capitola  contenta  in  eiadem  in  8o« 
pleno  robore  et  effecta  permanere  Yolamoa  et  deelanmos.  Qgterc 
detmU. 


No.  IX.    P.  219,  n.  161. 

Fhm  the  GotUmian  MSS.  in  the  BritUh  Mueeum.     VUdU  h.  4, 

p.  111. 

Pope^i  Sentence  against  Martin  Luther,  pMished  ai  London. 

The  xij  daje  of  Maye  in  the  jeare  of  oar  Lord  15S1,  and  in  the 
thirteenth  yeare  of  the  Beigne  of  oar  Soreiaigne  Lord  Kinge  Hexur 
the  eighte  of  that  Name,  the  Lord  Thomaa  Wolaey,  by  the  gtaoe  of 
Ood  Legate  de  Latere,  Cardinal  of  Sainct  Cecely  and  Archbiahop  of 
Yorke,  came  ante  Saint  Paalea  Charche  of  London,  with  the  most 
parte  of  the  Byahopa  of  the  Realme,  where  he  was  received  with 
proceanon,  and  aepaid  by  Mr.  Richard  Pace,  then  beipge  Deane  of 
the  said  Charch.  After  which  ceremoniea  done,  there  were  foar 
Doctora  that  bare  a  canope  of  cloth  of  gold  over  him  goinge  to  the 
Highe  Alter,  where  he  made  his  oblacion ;  which  done,  bee  pro- 
ceeded forth  aa  aboveaaid  to  the  CroeBe  in  Paalea  Charch  Yeard, 
where  was  ordeined  a  acaffold  for  the  same  caoae,  and  he,  sittiDge 
under  hia  cloth  of  estate  which  was  ordeined  for  him,  his  two 
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on  everie  side  of  him ;  on  his  right  hand  sittinge  on  the  place  where 
hee  set  hia  foete,  the  Pope's  embassador,  and  nexte  him  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Gaateri>ni7 :  on  his  left  hand  the  Emperoi's  Embassador, 
and  nexte  him  the  Byahop  of  Doresme,  and  all  the  other  Bjrshops 
vith  other  noble  prelates  sate  on  twoe  formes  oateright  forthe,  and 
ther  the  Byahop  of  Rochester  made  a  sermon,  by  the  consenlinge  of 
the  whole  cleigie  of  England,  by  the  commandement  of  the  Pope, 
against  one  Maitinos  Eleathereos,  and  all  his  workes,  because  bee 
erred  sore,  and  spake  against  the  hollie  fedthe ;  and  denounced  them 
accursed  which  kept  anie  of  his  bookes,  and  there  were  manie 
bomed  in  the  said  church  ^yeard  of  his  said  bookes  durixige  the  ser- 
mon, wbdck  ended,  my  Lord  Gardinall  went  home  to  dinner  with 
all  the  othei  prelates. 


No.X.     P.  232. 

Bymeri  Fcedera,  tom.  vi.  par.  i.  p.  199. 

BuUa  pro  TUtdo  Defemcru  Fidei, 

Leo  Episcopns  Senms  Servorum  Dei^  Gaiiasimo  in  Christo  Filio, 
Henrko  AngUa  Begij  Fidei  Defensori,  Salntem  et  Apostolicam 
Benedictionem. 

Ex  sapems  dispositionis  arbitrio,  licet  imparibns  mentis,  Univer- 
salis Ecdesin  Begimini  Pnesidentes,  ad  hoc  cordis  nostri  longe 
lateqne  diffondimns  cogitatns,  nt  Fides  Catholica,  sine  qua  nemo 
proficit  ad  Salntem,  continuum  susdpiat  Incrementum,  et  ut  ea, 
qn»  pro  cohibendis  conatibus  lUum  deprimere  ant  pravis  mendaci- 
busque  comentis  perrertere  et  denigrare  molientium,  sana  Christi 
Fidelium,  pnesertim  Dignitate  Regali  Fulgentium,  Doctrina  sunt 
dispo8ita,^continui8  perfidant  Incrementis,  Partes  nostri  Ministerii 
et  Operam  impendimus  ef&caces. 

Et,  sicnt  alii  Romani  Pontifices,  Prsedecessores  nostri,  Gatholiooa 
Prindpes  (prout  Remm  et  Tempomm  qualitas  exigebat)  specialibua 
isToribus  prosequi  consueverunt,  illos  praseitim,  qui  procelloeis 
temporibns,  et  lapida  Sdsmaticorum  et  Hiereticomm  fenrente  per- 
fidia,  non  solum  in  Fidei  Serenitate  et  Devotione  illibata  Sacro- 
sancta  Romans  EeclesiB  immobiles  pentitemnt   yemm  etiam, 
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taiitpiim  ipnu  Eedena  kgitimi  Filii,  ac  fortunini  AfliletBy  Sot- 
matioomm  et  Haretioomm  inauiii  Fuoribv  ■pniiualiter  efc  tanpe- 
nliter  ae  oppocsenmt ;  ita  ctiam  not  Mmjaiattm  tmrn^  propfeer 
Ezeelsa  et  Immortalia  ejus  eig»  Nos  et  htnc  Sanctam  Sedem,  in 
qoa,  Permiaaioae  Diyiiia,  aedemnay  open  et  geata,  oondignis  <i 
immortalibiia  pnaconiis  et  landibna  effane  deaideramiia,  ac  ea  afai 
coDoedere  propter  qua  inyigilare  debeat  a  Grege  Dominieo  Lapoa 
aioere,  et  patida  membra,  qa»  Mjaticam  Chziati  CkurpoB  infidanty 
farro  et  mateiiali  gladio  abaeiiiden,  et  mrtanthim  eoida  Fideliom  ia 
Fidei  aoliditate  confiniiare. 

Bane  com  nnper  Dilectva  Ffliaa  Jokamm  Chri,  Majestatia  tas 
apad  Noa  Orator,  in  Cooaiatorio  noatro,  coram  VenerabilflNn  Fia- 
tribus  nostris  Sanctis  Romanss  Ecclesiss  Cardinalibw,  et  oompliixibaa 
aliis  Romanae  Curia  Pralatis,  Librum,  qnem  MajaUu  tua,  charitate 
qn»  omnia  sedolo  et  nihil  perperam  agit,  Fideiqne  Catholic»  zelo 
accensa,  ac  Devotionis  erga  Noa  et  banc  Sanctam  Sedem  ferroie 
inflammata,  contra  Eirocea  diversorom  H«retioorum,  siepina  ab  hac 
Sancta  Sede  Damnatos,  nnperque  per  Martinum  Luthemm  anad- 
tatos  et  innovatos,  tanquam  nobile  ac  salutare  qnoddam  antidotom, 
composait,  Nobia  examinandnm,  et  deinde  Andoritate  noaba 
approbandnm,  obtnliaaet,  ac  loealenta  Ontkno  ana  expoamset, 
Majestatem  tuam  paratam  ac  dispositam  esae  nt,  qneraadmodvm 
Teria  Sationibna  ac  irrefragabilibaa  Sacm  Scriptnrs  et  Sancionm 
Patrnm  Anetoritatibua  notorioa  Errocea  ejnadem  Mawtim  cxmiata- 
vafat,  ita  ettam  omnee  eoa  aeqni  et  defanaara  praHomentes  totma 
Begni  ani  ^dribna  et  annia  peraeqnaior : 

Noaqne  ojoa  Libri  admirabilem  qnasdam  et  cflsleatia  Gratia  nre 
oonapersam,  Doctrinam  diligenter  aocarateqae  iairo^ximiiay  Omni- 
potenti  Deo,  a  qao  omne  Datum  optimvn  et  omne  Do  nam  perfec- 
tnm  eat,  immenaaa  (hatiaa  egimna,  qoi  optimam  et  ad  ompe  bomm 
inclinatam  mentem  toam  inspirare,  eiqae  tantam  Oratiam  supenie 
infdndere  digaataa  fuit,  at  ea  acriberea  qnibna  Sanctam  ejiia  Fidem 
contra  novum  Eiroram  Danmatorom  fanjuamodi  Soaeitatorsin  de- 
fenderea,  ac  reUqnoa  Regea  et  Principea  Chriatiaaoa  tuo  exemplo 
invitarea  ut  ipsi  etiam  Orthodoza  Fidei  et  Evangelica  Voitati,  in 
pericnlum  et  diaerimen  addaeta,  omni  ope  ana  adesae  opportoneque 
lATeTB  valient;  aqaom  aatem  eaae  oenaentea  eoa^  qui  pro 
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Chiisti  hajiumodi  Defenaone  pios  Laboree  nuoepernnty  omni  Lande 
et  Honore  affieere ;  Yolenteaque  non  solum  ea,  qnss  MajaUu  t«a 
eoatra  enndem  Martmitm  JAOhemm  absolntiwima  Doctrina  nee 
minori  Eloquentift  acripaity  condignia  laudibna  extollere  ae  magnifi- 
eare,  Anctoritateqae  noatza  approbaie  at  oonfinnare,  aed  etiam. 
MajestaUm  ipiom  tali  Honore  et  Titnlo  decorare,  nt  noatiia  ac 
peix>etai8  fatniia  temporibiu  Chriati  Fidelea  omnea  intelligant 
qnaun  gratnm  acceptnmqne  Nobia  fnerit  MajuUStU  tWB  mnnna, 
hoc  pneseiiim  tempore  nobia  oblatilm ; 

Noa  qui  Petri,  quern  Chriatna,  in  coelnm  aacenanrna,  Vicarinm 
samn  in  Terria  reliqnit,  et  eoi  cnram  Gregia  ani  commiait,  yen  Snc- 
ceaaorea  aomna,  et  in  hac  Sancta  Sede^  a  qua  omnea  Dignitatea  ac 
Titnli  emanant,  8edemaa,habita  auper  hia  com  eiadem  Fratriboa  noa- 
tria  matiira  Deliberatione,  de  eorun  unanimi  Conailio  et  Aaaenan, 
MajetkUi  turn  Titnlnm  hmic  (videlicet)  Fmci  DxrsMaoREx  donare 
decreyimna,  prout  Te  tali  Titnlo  per  Pnesentea  inaignimna ;  Man- 
dantea  omnibna  Chriati  Fidehbna  nt  MajetMem  tvum  hoc  Titnlo 
nominenty  et  cum  ad  earn  acribent,  poet  Dictionem  Rcgi  adjungant 

WtDVL  DmMBOBI. 

Et  profecto,  hnjna  Titnli  excellentia  et  dignitate  ac  aingnlariboa 
Keritiatma  diligenter  pefpenaia  et  conaideiatia,  nnllnm  neque  dignina 
neqne  Mojfeaiati  turn  convenientina  nomen  excogitare  potniaaemna, 
qnod  qootiena  andiea  ant  legea,  totiena  ptopm  Yirtntia  optimique 
Meriti  tni  recordaberia;  nee  hnjnamodi  Titnlo  intomeaeea.  vel  in 
Soperbiam  eteraberia,  aed  aolita  tna  Pmdentia  hnmilior,  et  in  Fide 
Chriati  ac  DeTotione  hnjna  Sancto  Sedia,  a  qna  ezaltatna  fneris, 
f ortior  et  constantior  evadea,  ac  in  Domino  bonomm  omninm  Laxgi- 
tore  Isetaberia  perpetnnm  hoe  et  immortale  Glorias  tna»  Monnmentnm 
Poateria  tnia  relinqnere,  iUiaqne  viam  oatendere  nt,  a  tali  Titnlo  xpai 
qnoqne  inaigniri  optabnnt,  talia  etiam  Opera  efficere^  prssdaraqne 
MajutaHs  turn  Vestigia  aeqni  atndeant,  qnaa>  pront  de  Nobis  et 
dicta  Sede  optime  merita  eat,  nna  cum  Uxore  et  Filiis,  ac  omnibna 
qni  a  Te  et  ab  Illia  naacentar,  nostra  Benedictione,  in  Nomine  illios, 
a  quo  illam  ccnoedendi  Poteataa  Nobis  data  est,  laiga  et  liberal! 
Mann  Benedicentea,  Altiaaimnm  ilium,  qni  dixit,  p€r  Me  Beges 
fv^NOfil  ef  Primeipet  impenuUf  e$in  cM^momi  Corda  maU  Regum, 
TCNsamna  et  obsocxamna  nt  earn  in  ano  Sancto  Propoaito  confixmet 
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ejnsque  Devotionem  mnltiplioety  ac  pneclaria  pro  Sancta  Fide  gestis 
ita  illustret,  ac  toti  Orbi  Terzarum  conspicuam  leddat  ut  Judiciain, 
quod  de  ipsa  fedmiu,  earn  tam  insigni  Titnlo  decorantfea,  a  t><>m^n» 
fBlsnm  aut  vanum  judicari  possit ;  Demom,  mortalis  hnjna  Vitae 
finito  Corriculo^  sempitenue  illins  Gloria  conaortem  atque  participea 
reddat 

Dat.  Rom/m  apnd  Sanciam  Petmm,  Anno  Incaraationis  Dominies 
Millesimo,  Qaingentesimo,  Vigeaimo  Primo,  Qninto  Idas  Octobns, 
Pontificatna  nostri  anno  Nono. 

Ego  Lxo  Deoixus,  Catholicof  EedmoB  EpUcopug, 

Locum  Signi, 

Ego  B.  Epis.  Ostien.  Card.  S. 

Ego  N.  Card,  de  Flisco  Episc.  Albn. 

Ego  A.  Episc  Tuscol.  de  Fameaiis. 

Ego  Episc.  A.  Alban. 

Ego  P.  Tit.  S.  Ensebii  Presbyt.  Card. 

Ego  A.  Tit.  S.  Maris  in  Transtyberim  Preabyt.  Car.  Bonon. 

Ego  Laur.  Tit.  Sanctorum  Qnataor  Coronatonim  Preabyt.  Card 
mana  propria. 

Ego  Jo.  Do.  Tit  S.  Jo.  an.  Por.  I^t.  Preabyt.  Cazdin.  Becanataa 
manu  propria. 

Ego  A.  Tit.  S.  Priaoe.  Preabyt.  Card,  de  Valle  manu  propria. 

Ego  Jo.  Bap.  Tit.  S.  Apollinaria  Preabyt  Card.  Cavallicen. 

Ego  S.  Tit.  S.  Cyriaci  in  Thennia  Preabyt.  Car.  Comen. 

Ego  D.  Tit.  S.  Clementia  Preabyt.  Car.  Jacobinna. 

Ego  L.  Tit.  S.  Anaataaiaa  Preabyt.  Car.  Campegina. 

Ego  F.  Ponaettna,  Tit.  S.  Pancratii  Preabyt.  Car. 

Ego  G.  Tit.  S.  Marcelli  Car.  Preabyt.  de  Vic. 

Ego  F.  Armellinna  Medicea,  Tit.  S.  Calliati  Preabyt.  Car. 

Ego  Tho.  Tit.  S.  Xiati.  Card.  Ptesbyt 

Ego  E.  Tit.  S.  MatthsDi  Preabyt  Caid. 

Ego  Ch.  Tit  MariflB  Ane  Cceli^  Preabyt.  Car. 

i^o  F.  S.  Mariae  in  Coamedin.  Diacon.  Car.  Urainna.  manu  prop. 

Ego  P.  S.  Enatachii  Diaconna,  Car.  manu  propria. 

Ego  Alex.  S.  Seigii  et  Bacchi  Diacon.  Car.  Cssarinna.  numn  prop. 

Ego  Jo.  SS.  CoanuB  et  Dam.  Diac.  Car.  de  Salviatia.  mana  prop. 
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Ego  K.  S.  Yiti  et  Mod.  Diacon.  Car.  Rodnlphua.  manii  prop. 
Ego  Her.  S.  Agatlin  Diaconus  Car.  de  Bangon.  mann  prop. 
Ego  Aug.  S.  Hadriani  Diaconus  Car.  Trivnltius.  mann  prop, 
^go  F.  S.  Maria  in  Portion  Cai;,  Pisanus,  mann  propria. 

Locns  Sigilli. 

H.  BB  CourriBus. 


EspkcaHo  iVbntiiiMi,  TWn/brtMi,  ef  FamUianm^  nprtucr^skfrum 

auUcribentium, 

Episcopi  Cardinales. 

Bemaidinna  Garvaial  Hispanns,  Episcopns  Ostien.  Cardinaliii 
SancUe  Cmcia. 

Nicholana  Cardinalia  do  Flisco,  Epiacopna  Albn. 
Aleiander  Epiacopns  Tnscnlanas  de  Famesiis. 
Anionint  de  Monte  Sancti  Sabini,  Epiacopna  Albanns. 

Predyteri  CardinaUs. 

Petnu  de  Accoltis,  Tituli  Sancti  Enaebii,  Presbyter  Cardinalis. 

Achilles  de  CraasiBy  Titnli  Sanctss  Marie  trans  Tyberim  Presbyter 
Cardinalis  Bononien. 

Lanientins  PncdnSy  Tituli  Sanctomm  qnatnor  Coronatorum  Pres- 
byter Cardinalis. 

Johannes  Dominicns  de  Cupis,  Titnli  Sancti  Johannis  ante  Poilam 
Trffctinam  Presbjrter  Cardinalis  Recanaten. 

Andreas  de  Valle^  Tituli  Sancts  Prises  Presbyter  Cardinalis  de 
Valle. 

Jo.  Baptista  Pala^icinus^  Titnli  Sancti  Apollinaris  Presbyter  Car- 
dinalis Cavallicen. 

Scanamuccia  Triynltins,  Titnli  Sancti  Cyriaci  in  Thermis,  Pres- 
byter Cardinalis  Comensis. 

Dominicns  Jacobatins,  Tituli  Sancti  Clementis,  Presbyter  Cardi- 
nalis Jacobinus. 

Lanrentins  Camp^us,  Tituli  Sancts  Anastasise,  Presbyter  Car- 
dinalis Campegins. 

Feidinandns  Ponsettus,  Tituli  Sancti  Panciatii,  Presbyter  Car- 
dinalis. 
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Gnllielmni  fiaynumdiu  de  Yicos  Titali  Saneti  Maioelli  Cardi- 
nalis  Presbyter  de  Vic. 

FranciBeas  Aimelliniu  Medices,  Tituli  Saaeti  Calisti,  Presbyter 
Cardmalis. 

Frater  Thomas  de  Yio^  Titali  Sancti  Xisti,  Presbyter  Caidinalia. 

Fiater  JEgidms  Viterbensis,  Titnli  Sancti  Mfttthiie,  Presbyter  Car- 
dinalis. 

Frater  Ghristc^honis  Homaliiis,  Titnli  Sancte  Mans  de  AiKwrli, 
Presbyter  Caidiiialis. 

Diaeoni  Cardinalei, 

Franciottus  Ursinas,  Sanctse  Maria  in  Cosmedin  Diaoonns  Car- 
dinalis,  Ursiniis. 

Paulas  de  Caesis,  Sancti  Eastachii,  Diaconos  Caidinalis. 

Alexander  Ciesarinas  Sanctorom  Sergii  et  Baocfai  Diaeomis  C^- 
dinalis  Cssarinas. 

Johannes  Salviatns,  Sanctorom  Cosmae  et  Dsmiaiii  Diaoonn  Gv- 
dinalis  de  Salviatis. 

Nicholaas  Rodalphas  Sanctoram  Yiti  et  Modesti  in  Mocello, 
Diaconas  Caidinalis  Rodnlphos. 

Heieales  Comes  de  RangoaiBos,  Saactae  A|;atlHS  DiacomM  Oazdi- 
nalis  de  Rangonibas. 

Aagostinas  Trivnltias,  Sancti  Adriani  Diaoonoa  Cardinafia  Tri- 
Toltias. 

Franciscns  de  PiaaiuSy  Sanctae  Maiie  in  Poriicii  Diacanns  Oudi- 
nalis  Pisanas. 


No,  XI.    P.  275.  n.  217. 

From  iU  original,  in  the  poueuion  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Himdei 

of  Cork. 

SiGNJOR  MiO, 

Quel  Oiamondo  Aroyello,  degno  de  tntti  gli  honori  mentre  zapre- 
senta  il  Re  yostro  ne  la  imbasciaria,  prima  che  la  bonta  yostza 
affermasse  Thaver  egli  ritratto  la  somma  de  i  trecento  scudiy  che 
doveva  darmi  come  dono  di  sna  Maesta,  et  ordine  di  yoi  altri  miei 
faotori,  ha  sempre  giorato  di  non  havere  el  modo  di  dazmigli  del 
sao,  e  che  sabito  che  se  gli  rimettinO|  manderamigli  sine  a  casa,  e 
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che  pagaiia  del  proprio  sangue  a  non  essere  cadato  ne  lo  eirore  del 
ferirmi ;  et  che  di  cid  e  sato  cagione  il  Medico  de  gli  Agustinii  che 
gli  ha  riportato  il  &lflo ;  ma  che  slo  vog^o  diventaigli  amicO|  che 
mi  sara  tal  mio  in  Inghilteiiay  che  heato  me.  Ma  hosa  che  ha 
inteao  come  per  tntta  qaesta  citta  e  sparao  il  nome,  che  prova  il  come 
molto  tempo  e,  che  hebbe  tali  denari^  d  ^  posto  in  sa  le  farie,  et 
dice^  ma  de  si ;  che  gli  ho ;  negliene  vo  dare^  perch^  L'Aretino  ha 
detto  mal  di  me ;  et  YogUo  scrivere  al  protettore  cose  atnpende  di 
lui.  Onde  non  d  parla  d^altro,  che  de  la  tiacagnaria  di  cosi  inao- 
lente  homo,  al  quale  non  ho  fiatto  altio  diapiacere  che  chiedeigli  il 
mio.  II  che  yoi  giuatiasima  creatura  del  grande  Henrico,  non  aop- 
portarete  gia ;  ma  piaccia  a  Dio  che  fomiaca  cod  empia  lite,  aenxa 
altro  interresae  che  di  danari  et  parole ;  et  baacio  la  mano  di  Y.  8. 
con  tntto  Tanimo.    Di  Yenetia,  il  vim.  di  Laglio,  1548. 

ObligatLBsimo  Serr. 

PxxTBO  Arbtino. 

Al  Honoratinimo  Signor  Fillippo  Obi  Imbaaciatora  del  Be  de 
Inghilterxa  aprano  la  Maeata  di  Cesare. 


No.  XII.     P.  293,  n.  241. 
Bnmek,  Analecta  vet.  PoO,  Grax.  tom.  ii.  p.  49. 

EQ  ATAAMA  TOT  KAIPOT. 

no3EiAinnoT. 

TtSf  v^9tw  6  wk^iffTTfii  ^UmiAnos.      OlkfOfia  Mf  lis; 

Adwnrof,  2&  9^  t(s  ;  Koip^i  6  wtof^oftdrmp. 
Tdrrc  V  hr*  ixpa  /9^/9i|icas;  Ac2  rpox^'    Tt  8c  rap^w^ 

Xloaffhf  lx«*  8i^2s ;  ''Iwrofi^  &npf4fuos* 

'fit  dKfi^i  wdir^s  ^i^Ttpos  TcXed«. 
*R  8^  K^fiilf  t(  Ktn^  0^iy;  "tiramdiram  Ka04ir$su. 

N^  Aioy  rdfyfwtBiif  8*  cff  rt  ^oXeucpii  w4\€i ; 
Thf  yitp  Swa^  im}yo{(ri  wapoBpt^avrd  ftt  V(Mr<r2y 

09tu  W  li»»tfm¥  8p(£{«Tflu  i(^t0w. 
Todrff>^  6  Tffxy^v  <r«  8<^X«r«r ;  Etvcicfy  ^fUtit^f 
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In  Siwndacrum  Oeeaticnii  et  PcmUmtioi, 
Autanims,  Efig»  xii. 

Cnjus  opus  7    Phidise,  qui  signam  Pallados,  ejus 

Qniqae  JoTem  fecit  tertia  palma  ego  sum. 
Sam  dea  qnss  rara,  et  paucis  Occasio  nota. 

Quid  rotalffi  insistis?    Stare  loco  neqaeo. 
Qaid  talaria  habesf    Volncris  sum.    Mercurins  qua 

Fortunare  solet,  tardo  ego,  cum  yoloi. 
Crine  tegis  faciem.    Cognosci  nolo.    Sed  hens  ta 

Occipiti  calTo  es.    Ne  tenear  fagiens. 
Qaffi  tibi  jtmcta  comes  7    Dicat  tibi.    Die  rogo  quA  ni. 

Sum  Dea  coi  nomen  nee  Cicero  ipse  dedit. 
Sum  Dea,  qoiB  &cti,  non  factique  exigo  poenas ; 

Nempe  at  poenitent,  sic  Metanosa  Tocor. 
Ta  mode  die  qaid  agat  tecam  ?    Si  qaando  TolaTi 

Hac  manet,  banc  retinent  quos  ego  prateriL 
Ta  qnoqae  dam  rogitas,  dam  percontando  moiam 

Elapsam  dices  me  tibi  de  manibas. 

CapUolo  deW  Oceasume  di  Nicolo  MachiavellL 

Cbi  sei  ta,  cbe  non  par  donna  mortale, 
Di  tanta  grazia  il  ciel  t*  adoma  et  dota  ? 
Perche  non  posi  t  percbe  a*  piedi  hai  Tale  I 

lo  son  rOccanane,  e  pochi  nota. 
£  la  cagion  cbe  sempre  mi  travagli 
£*,  percb*  io  tengo  an  pie  sopra  ana  rota. 

Volar  non  e  cbe  al  mio  correr  s'  aggaagli, 
£  per6  I'ale  a*  piedi  mi  mantengo. 
Accio  nel  corso  mio  eiascano  abbagli. 

Gli  spaisi  miei  capei  dinanzi  io  tengo ; 
Con  essi  mi  rieaopro  il  petto  e  *1  volto 
Percb'  on  non  mi  conosca  qaando  vengo. 

Dietro  del  capo  ogni  capel  m'e  tolto, 
Onde  in  van  s'affatica  an,  se  gli  aTvienei 
Cb*  io  Tabbia  trapassato,  o  8*io  mi  volto. 
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Dimmi  chi  h  colei  che  ieco  vienet 

E*  Penitenza;  e  pero  nota  e  intendi 

Chi  noD  sa  piender  me  costei  ritiene. 
E  ta,  mentre  parlando  il  tempo  spendi^ 

Occupato  da  molti  pe&sier  vani, 

Oik  non  t'  ayyedi,  lasso,  e  non  comprendi 
Com'  io  ti  son  fdggita  dalle  mani ! 

IMITATED. 

Ha  I  who  art  thou,  of  more  than  mortal  birth. 

Whom  heaven  adorns  with  beanty's  brightest  beam  ? 
On  wings  of  speed  why  spam*st  thon  thus  the  earth  ? 

Known  but  to  few,  Occasion  is  my  name. 
No  rest  I  find  ;  for  nndemeath  my  feet 

Th'  eternal  circle  rolls  that  speeds  my  way. 
Not  the  swift  eagle  wins  his  coarse  so  fleet ; 

And  these  my  glittering  pennons  I  display, 
That  from  the  dazzling  sight  thine  eyes  may  torn  away. 

In  fall  laxaiiance  o*er  my  angel  face 

Float  my  loose  tresses  free  and  nnconfined, 
That  throagh  the  veil  my  featares  few  can  trace ; 

Bat  not  one  hair  adorns  my  head  behind. 
Once  past,  for  ever  gone ;  no  mortal  might 

Shall  bid  the  ceaseless  wheel  retom  again. 
Bat  who  is  she,  companion  of  thy  flight } 

Bq)etUanee,    If  thoa  grasp  at  me  in  vain 
Then  mast  thoa  in  thy  arms  her  loathsome  form  retain. 

And  now,  whilst  heedless  of  the  troths  I  sing. 
Vain  thonghts  and  fond  desires  thy  time  employ ; 

Ah,  teest  thoa  not,  on  soft  and  silent  wing, 
The  fonn  that  smiled  so  £Edr  has  glided  br  1 
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Leon.  X.  Pofrf.  Max,  lamkiei. 

In  LueretuE  Statuam. 

LiBXNTXR  occambo,  mea  in  pnecordia 
Adactnm  habens  fermm ;  juvat  mea  maim 
It  preestitiBe,  qaod  Viraginum  prios 
Nulla  ob  pndicitiam  peregit  promptias ; 
JuTat  craorem  contaeri  propriom^ 
Illumque  verbis  execrari  aspenimia. 

Sasgnen  mi  acerbins  veiieiio  colchicOy 
Ex  quo  canis  Stygins,  yel  Hydra  preeferox 
Artus  meoB  compegit  in  poBxuun  ai^eiam ; 
Lues  flue,  ac  yetus  reverte  in  toxicum. 
Tabes  amaza  exi ;  mihi  inyisa  et  gravis. 
Quod  feceris  corpus  nitidum  et  amabile. 

Nee  intenm  suas  monet  Lucretia 
Civeis,  pudore  et  castitate  semper  ut 
Sint  preeditce,  £demque  servent  integrun 
Sus  mantis,  cum  sit  heec  Mayortii 
Laus  magna  populi,  ut  castitate  fteminse 
Loetentur,  et  Tins  mage  ista  gloiia 
Placere  studeant,  quam  nitore  et  gratia ; 
Quin  id  probasse  c«de  vel  mea  grayi 
Lubet,  statim  animnm  purum  oportere 
Ab  inquinati  corporis  custodia. 


No.  XIV.    P.  372,  n.  311. 

/Km  the  OoUmian  MSS.  in  the  BrUiek  Muammt,  VUeU.  B.  4. 

p.  209. 
QuAU  grave  Vulnus  aocepeiim  ex  acerbissima  Sanctissimi  Domici 
nostri  morte  &cile  est  Majestatis  vestrs  existimare,  ut  nil  minim 
videri  debeat  si  doloris  magnitudine  victus,  non  ante  quid  mei 
officii  ratio  postulasset  ad  illam  sciipsi ;  ita  enim  illoictuconcidexat 
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animiis,  ui  erigere  se  nnllo  modo  posset.  Cam  primom  yero  me  ex 
moBrore  collegi,  has  ad  Majestatem  vestram  Literas  dedi,  nt  signifi- 
carem  eadem  me  in  religione,  omne  tempos,  studio  atque  animo 
fntamm  erga  Majestatem  yestram,  quo  semper  ante  hac  foissem. 
Nam  tametsi  permultnm  mihi  a  fortona  ademptnm  est  de  potestate 
illi  seryiendi,  amoris  tamen  et  obseryantise  nnlla  dedactio  facta  est ; 
quia  illam  jam  pridem  cnm  primis  et  Christianis  Principibos  mihi 
maxime  colendam  proposni,  cnjusqne  beneyolentiam  onmi  officio 
mihi  comparaiem ;  qnam  me  ab  humanissimo  et  gratissimo  principe 
plenissime  consecntnm  spero,  com  in  snis  ac  sni  regni,  cnjos  protector 
sum,  negociis,  stadium  meam  ac  diligentiam  perspexerit. 

Omayerat  Sanctissimas  Dom.  noster  Majestatem  yestram  Chris- 
tianae  Fidei  Defensoris  cognomine,  qaod  ad  posteros  qnoqae  Reges 
transiret,  amplissimo  illo  deereto  qaod  maximo  illastriqae  Regi 
conventual.  Sed  qaam  noya  res  et  admirabilis  yisa  est,  in  Rege 
maximo  pietas  et  eloquentia  tanta,  amplioribos  et  non  ositatis  titulis, 
si  qui  reperirentar,  illam  exomare  optabat,  ideoqae  habebat  adhac 
apad  se  Bollam  sammoram  eardinalium  cosensa  super  Defensoris 
Cognomine  confectam;  quam  nunc  ad  Majestatem  yestram  mitto, 
ut  quum  cstera  illi  debita  Monimentomm  genera  mors  prseripuit, 
habeat  hoc  saltem  sxmmium  atque  extremum  Sanctitatis  suae  beneyo- 
lentise  ac  judicii  de  se  Testimonium.  Felicissime  yaleat  Majestas 
yestra,  cui  me  quam  humillime  possom  commendo.  Roma,  Triiii 
Deoembris,  u.djuci. 

SacrsB  SerenissimflB  Majestatis  YestFee, 

Humillimus  Seryitor. 
SacrsB  SerenissimflB  atque  inyictissim.    AnglisB  et  Francias  Regiae 

MajestatL 
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Non  1  (p.  3). — The  author  of  the  "Ligne  de  Cambray"  informs  hb 
that  by  this  treaty  the  French  monarch  undertook  to  assist  the  archduke 
in  recovering  the  dominions  of  his  maternal  ancestors  on  the  death  of  his 
grand&ther,  the  king  of  Aragon  ;  in  return  for  which  the  archduke 
agreed  not  to  oppose  the  king  in  his  attempt  on  Mihm.  Lieue  de  Camb. 
vol.  ii.  p.  397.  It  would  have  been  very  indecorous,  and  indeed  rerv 
impolitic^  in  Charles,  to  have  introduced  a  clause  of  this  nature,  which 
would  have  had  a  direct  tendency  to  throw  doubts  upon  his  title  to  his 
hereditary  dominions  in  Spain  ;  nor  are  any  such  specific  stipulations  con- 
tamed  in  the  treaty,  which  is  couched  only  in  general  terms. — Vide 
Dumont,  torn.  iv.  par.  I  p.  199. 

Note  2  (p.  3).— Dumont,  vol.  iv.  par.  L  p.  204.  Rymer,  Foedera, 
vol  vii.  par.  i.  p.  98.  The  great  attention  paid  by  the  pope  to  Henry 
VIII.  at  this  period,  suifidently  appears  by  a  letter  from  him  to  that 
monarch,  respecting  the  appointment  of  the  archbishop  of  S.  Andrews 
to  the  office  of  pontifical  legate,  in  which  he  assures  the  king  that  he 
esteems  him  before  all  the  sovereigns  of  the  time,  and  is  ready  to  do  all  in 
his  power  for  his  gratification. — Rymer,  Food,  vi  96. 

NoTB  3  (p.  5). — ^Leo  had  written  to  Francis  I.  soon  alter  his  acoes- 
rion,  congratulating  him  on  that  event,  and  assuring  him  of  his  perfect 
confidence  in  his  good  intentions  towards  the  holy  see  ;  at  the  same  time 
requesting  him  to  confer  on  the  cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici  the  arch- 
biahopric  of  Narbonne,  with  which  tfie  king  complied. — Sad.  Ep.  Pont. 
No.  36. 

NoTB  4  (p.  20).— Guicciard.  lib.  xii.  voL  li.  p.  95.  A  contemporary 
poet  pots  into  the  mouth  of  the  cardinal  the  beautiful  words  by  which  he 
aougfat  to  dissuade  his  countrymen  from  all  proposals  of  conciliation. 
Turpe  qmdemferro  vinei,  aed  tvrpiut  a/wro, — Haller,  lib.  of  Helvetic  Hist 
par.  V.  p.  116.    Ap.  Henke,  Grenn.  ed.  voL  iL  p.  229.* 

NoTB  5  (p.  25). — The  drcumstances  of  this  battle  are  particulariy 
related  by  the  Cav.  Rosmmi,  in  his  life  of  Gian  Giacopo  Tnvulzio,  who 
informs  us  that  some  have  denominated  it  the  battle  of  MeUgnano  or  S. 
Donate,  and  observes  <<  that  it  produced  a  strong  sensation,  not  only  in 
Italy,  but  throughout  Europe  ;  inasmuch  as  it  deprived  the  Swiss  of  that 
title  of  tiwincibUy  which  they  had  obtained  by  their  former  victories.'* 

VOL.  n.  P  P 
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Francis  I.,  writing  to  hia  mother  LouisA,  regent  of  Franoe,  dedans  tht: 
80  sanguinary  and  ferodons  a  battle  had  not  been  fought  for  the  \<mi 
course  of  2000  year& — ^Rosm.  torn.  i.  p.  498*. 

Note  6  (p.  26). — The  author  of  the  "  League  of  Cambray "  states 
the  loss  on  tiie  part  of  the  French  to  have  been  between  five  and  ax 
thousand,  and  adds  that  15,000  Swiss  were  left  dead  on  the  field  ;  fir.  r. 
vol.  iL  p.  499  ;  but  Mr.  Plttita,  on  the  anthoritj  of  Sehwickardt,  infbtiBs 
us  that  it  i4>peared  bv  a  muster  roll  of  the  Swiss,  after  their  return,  tfast 
about  5000  men  had  perished  in  the  action. — Hist  of  tl»  Helvetk 
Confed.  voL  iL  p.  112. 

NoTB  7  (p.  27).— This  treaty  is  publiahed  by  L&nig,  Cod.  ItaL  Dipkraat 
▼oL  i.  p.  523.  The  stipulations  m  this  treaty  on  the  part  of  Horonp, 
gave  occasion,  with  other  drcumstances,  to  accuse  him  of  treadiery  t-> 
me  duke  his  master  ;  from  which  he  ]id)oured  to  vindicate  tiiiwuftlf  (y^ 
little  purpose  in  the  public  estimation),  by  publishing  a  memorial  entitled 
"  Giustificatione  di  Geronimo  Morone  circa  la  Deaiaone  del  Gastdlo  di 
Milano,"  from  which  an  extract  is  given  by  the  Gav.  Rosmiiu,  vol  i. 
p.  504*. 

NoTB  8  (p.  29). — ^Dumont,  Corps  Diplomat,  torn.  iv.  par.  i  p.  214. 
The  treaty  bears  date  the  13th  day  of  October,  1515.  The  editor  remark 
that  it  was  concluded  at  a  single  conference,  so  greatly  was  the  pt^ 
alarmed  in  consequence  of  the  battle  of  Marignano  ;  but  in  this  be  r- 
mistaken,  as  the  proposed  terms  gave  rise  to  mudi  negotiation,  and  weic 
considerably  modified.  It  is  remarkable,  also,  that  in  the  title  of  ^ 
treaty,  the  editor  styles  Lorenzo  de' Medici,  DvJie  of  UrbinOy  al&oogh  be 
certainly  did  not  obtain  that  title  until  the  following  year.  There  i? 
reason  to  suspect  that  even  the  treaty,  as  there  given,  is  erroneois  or 
imperfect  In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  the  pope's  envoy,  GaDossar 
bishop  of  Tricarica,  hastened  to  Rome,  and  had  an  interview  with  tb*' 
pope,  when  some  modifications  were  proposed,  and  Leo  wrote  to  the  kiic 
to  conciliate  his  favour. — Fabron.  Vita  Leon.  X.  in  Adnot  No.  40. 

Note  9  (p.  30). — This  piece,  which  greatly  increased  the  repatatM» 
of  its  author,  was  agaia  printed  in  1540,  iiith  considerable  additions,  am- 
memorating  the  heroic  actions  of  the  ancestors  of  Francis  L  agunst  the 
Saracens  and  conmion  enemies  of  the  christian  faith ;  but  instead  cf 
inscribing  this  new  edition  to  the  chancellor,  the  author  thought  proper  fn 
dedicate  it  to  the  king  hinaself. — Agostini,  Notizie  di  Batt  l^inazio,  negii 
Opuscoli  di  Caloger^,  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  65. 

Note  10  fp.  30)^ — Guicciard.  lib.  xii.  vol.  iL  p.  106.  In  the  former 
editions  of  wis  work,  I  had  denominated  Teodoro  Trivulzio,  the  «m  d 
Gian-Giaoopo,  instead  of  hia  coutin  ;  an  error  which  has  been  pointed  oat 
by  the  Gav.  Rosmini.  In  admitting  the  propriety  of  hia  correction,  I 
cannot,  however,  admit  that  of  the  epithet  by  which  it  is  accompanied : 
and  have,  I  hope,  been  cautious,  in  pointing  out  some  slight  inadver- 
tencies  in  his  valuable  work,  not  to  imitate  the  same  style  of  criticism.— 
Vide  Rosm.  vol.  i  p.  506*. 

Note  11  (p.  31).~Folydoro  Virgilio  was  a  native  of  Urbino,  an^ 
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di^ttnguiflbed  himaolf  by  scyeral  wcU-knoxm  worke,  particularly  bta  Latin 
collection  of  proverbs,  pnblisbed  in  1498,  and  by  his  treatiso  **  Do  Inven- 
toribos  Renmiy"  published  in  1499,  which  has  since  been  frequently 
reprinted.  He  was  sent  to  England  in  the  pontificate  of  Alexander  Vi. 
and  at  the  reqnest  of  Henry  VII.  undertook,  in  the  year  1505,  his  history 
of  England,  which  he  wrote  in  Latin,  but  which  has  not  gained  him  the 
suffrages  of  posterity,  either  for  ability  or  impartiality.  He  was  after- 
wards appointed  archdeacon  of  Wells,  but  in  consequence  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, he  quitted  this  kingdom  and  retired  to  his  native  place,  where  he 
lived  to  an  advanced  age,  and  died  in  1555. — Bayle,  Diet.  art.  Pol. 
Virgile. 

Note  12  (p.  35). — A  very  particular  account  of  these  splendid  pre- 
parationa  is  given  by  a  contemporary  writer,  whose  narration  yet 
remains  unpublished,  but  from  which  a  passago  is  extracted  bv  Dom. 
Moreni,  in  his  annotations  on  the  work  ot  Paris  de  Graaals,  mentioned  in 
the  following  note. — For  this  passage,  vide  App.  No.  I. 

Note  13  (p.  35). — On  this  occasion,  Paris  de  Grassis  accompanied 
tho  pope  to  Florence,  as  his  master  of  &e  ceremonies,  during  which  he 
continued  his  dJanr ;  in  which  he  inserted,  ss  usual,  every  circumstance 
that  oocnrred.  His  narration  has  been  given  to  the  public  by  Domenico 
Moreni,  under  the  title,  **  De  ingressn  Summi  Pont  Leonis  X.  Floren- 
tiam  Descriptio  ParidU  de  Grassis  Civis  Bononiensis  Pisanriensis  Epis- 
copL  Ex.  Cod.  MS.  nunc  primum  in  lucem  edits  et  notis  illustrata  a 
Doraenioo  Moreni  Academias  Florentinse  nee  non  Columbaria  Sodo."  As 
both  the  matter  and  the  manner  of  the  diary  of  this  officer,  who  attended 
on  the  person  of  the  pope,  and  regulated  his  equipage  and  dress  to  the 
minutest  particdars,  is  highly  cnrions,  the  reader  will  find  his  account  of 
the  pope's  entrv  into  Florence,  from  whidi  the  above  information  is 
chiefly  derived,  m  App.  No.  IL 

Note  14  (p.  41). — In  the  rebellious  efibris  of  Louis  XI.  to  seize  upon 
the  crown  of  Franco  during  the  life  of  his  father,  he  had  assured  Pius  II. 
that  when  he  had  obtuned  possession  of  the  kingdom,  he  would  abolish 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  When  tluit  event  occunred,  the  pope  did  not 
forget  to  remind  him  of  his  promise,  in  consequence  of  which  tliat  crafty 
prince  issued  a  decree  for  its  abrogation,  which  he  sent  to  the  parliament 
of  Paria  for  its  approbation  ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  secretly  directed 
luB  attomey-genex^  to  oppose  it,  and  prevent  its  being  registered  ;  which 
that  officer  accordingly  did ;  and  the  legate,  whom  the  pope  had  de- 
spatched to  France  on  this  subject,  returned  without  having  effected  the 
object  of  his  mission.  —  S.  S.  Concilia,  Labbei  et  Coseortii,  tom.  xii. 
p.  1432. 

Note  15  (p.  42).— Hist  S.  Lateran  Concil.  p.  184.  S.  S.  Concilia, 
Labbei  et  Cossartii,  tom.  xiv.  p.  288.  Duroon^  Corps.  Diplomat  iv. 
par.  i.  p.  226.  By  art  xxix.  of  this  Concordat,  the  clergy  are  prohibited 
from  keeping  concubines,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  tlieir  eccle- 
aastical  revenues  for  tliree  months,  and  loss  of  their  benefices  if  they 
persevered.  Tho  laity  are  also  exhorted  to  continence  ;  and  it  is  very 
gravely  and  very    truly    observed,  ^  Nimis    reprehensibilis    est,    qui 
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Qxorem  habet,  et  ad  aliam  uxorem,  sea  mulierem  acoedit ;  €p&  rero 
solutuB  est,  si  continere  nolit,  juxta  Apostoli  conailiiimy  uxorem  diml.*' 

Note  16  (p.  42). — The  Parimaxis,  who  hated  the  Concordat,  attribnlni 
it  to  the  pope,  the  duchess  of  Angoultoie,  mother  of  Francis  L,  and  tk* 
chancellor  du  Prat.  The  foUowing  lines  are  said  to  have  been  affixed  i& 
different  parts  of  the  city  : — 

»  Prato,  Leo,  Mulier,  frendens  Leo  rodit  utrumque ; 
Prato,  Leo,  Mulier,  sulphuns  antra  petant ; 
Prato,  Leo,  consorte  carent,  Mulierque  marito  ; 
CoDJugio  hos  jungas  ;  Cerberus  alter  erunt." 

Such  was  the  tumult,  that  a  leader  only  seemed  wanting  to  induce  the 
people  to  rerolt,  and  the  streets  of  Paris  resounded  wim  seditions  lal- 
tads,  &c.  Vide  Seckendorf.  Comment  de  Lutheranigmo,  lib.  i.  p.  32.  Hie 
Abb^  Mably,  in  his  <' Obsenrations  sur  THistoire  de  France,'*  {vide 
Fabr.  in  not.  Leon.  X.  44),  considers  the  authority  thus  obtained  a»  a 
powerful  engine  of  oppression  in  the  hands  of  the  aorereign.  Et  m^ 
Thuani  Histor.  Ub.  i.  p.  18.  Ed.  Buckley. 

Note  17  (p.  43).— Notmthstanding  the  Uberalitj  of  the  pontiff,  tbt 
Florentines,  who  were  affected  by  the  general  soard^  of  proTiaioaB 


which  then  prevailed  in  most  parts  of  Italy,  were  well  pleased  when  ht 
and  his  numerous  attendants  took  their  final  departure.  Paria  de  Grsois 
protests,  that  he  neither  could  nor  would  remain  any  longer  in  a  pisoe 
where  the  inhabitants  seemed  inclined  to  famish  their  Roman  visitora.  He 
therefore  left  the  pontiff,  and  hastened  to  his  brother,  the  cardinal  Ger 
mano  de  Grsssis,  at  Bologna ;  where  he  seems  to  have  made  hinsdf 
amends,  by  his  good  living,  for  the  penance  which  he  underwent  at 
Florence.  He  afterwards  returned  to  that  city,  to  accompany  the  pontiff 
to  Rome,  but  Leo  dismissed  him  to  attend  the  host,  wlulst  he  nctade  a 
circuitous  tour  of  about  twelve  days ;  and  although  Paris  vras  greadr 
scandalised  that  the  pontiff  should  travel  vrithout  Uie  host,  yet  he  con- 
fesses that  he  did  not  remonstrate  on  the  occadon,  lest  the  pope  shooU 
give  him  orders  to  wait  for  him  in  such  a  miserable  plara,  but  has- 
tened with  it  as  quickly  as  posmble  to  Rome. — Par.  de  Grassis^  de 
ingre8su,&c.,p.  41. 

NoTB  18  (p.  44). — ^To  a  correct  and  unimpeachable  moral  diaraeter, 
Giuliano  united  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  literary  talent,  as  ^ppf^^ 
from  his  writings,  in  which  he  followed,  though  not  with  equal  vigour, 
the  steps  of  his  fiither.  He  is,  however,  enumerated  by  Crescimbaii 
among  those  writers  who  were  superior  to  the  corrupt  taste  of  the  age. 
On  the  deaih  of  Giuliano,  his  widow  ,Filiberta  of  Savov,  returned  to  ber 
sister  Louisa,  mother  of  Francis  I.,  taking  with  her  all  her  jewela  sni 
bridal  ornaments,  to  an  immense  value.  Jov.  Vita  Leon.  A.  lib.  iii. 
p.  70.  Their  short  union  was  not  productive  of  anv  offspring,  bat 
Giuliano  left  an  illegitimate  son,  who  was  bom  at  Urbmo,  in  the  year 
1511,  and  after  having  been  educated  in  tlie  Roman  court,  became  tb( 
("elebmtod  cardinal  Ippolito  de  Medici,  and  the  munificent  patron  of  ail 
the  leamod  men  of  his  time.      By  the  treaty  between  Leo  X.  aod 
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Francis  I.  Ginliano  was  to  be  honoured  with  a  title  in  France,  which  it 
was  understood  should  he  that  of  duke  of  Nemours  ;  and,  although  his 
death  prevented  his  bemg  formally  invested  with  that  honour,  yet  he  is 
frequently  mentioned  by  that  title.  On  his  death  Ariosto  wrote  an  ode, 
not  inferior  to  any  of  the  productions  of  his  exquisite  pen,  in  which  he 
introduces  the  shade  of  Ghuliano  as  apostrophising,  in  the  most  elegant 
and  affectionate  terms,  his  widowed  bride. 

NoTB  19  (p.  47)« — This  treaty,  the  professed  object  of  which  was  to 
raise  Fraaoesco  Sforza  to  the  government  of  Muan,  which  had  been 
relinqaished  by  his  brother  Maximilian,  occasioned  great  debates  in  the 
Engli^  coon^,  which  are  fully  stated  by  Lord  Herbert.  **  Leo  had  a 
hand  herein,"  says  that  historian,  **  as  knowing  how  mudi  safer  it  was 
for  Italy,  that  a  sinele  duke  should  govern  Milan,  than  such  a  potent 
prince  as  Francis  I.'^  At  this  time  2ie  emperor  amused  Henry  YIII. 
wiUi  promises  of  granting  to  him  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  resigning  to 
him  the  empire,  by  whidi  means  he  extracted  from  him  considerable 
sums  of  money.  Vide  Lord  Herbert's  Life  of  Henry  YIII.  p.  51,  &c. 
From  a  document  preserved  in  Rymer's  Fcedera  it  also  appears  that 
Francesco  Sforza  had  promised  to  pay  Wolsey  a  pension  of  ten  thousand 
ducats  from  the  time  of  his  obtaining  possession  of  his  dominions. 
— ^Rapin,  toI.  i  p.  732.   Rymer  vi.  par.  i.  p.  109. 

NoTB  20  (p.  49). — Charles  derived  his  pretensions  to  the  crown  of 
Aragon  frtnn  his  mother  Joanna,  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella ;  and  as  it  was  a  maxim,  that  a  female  could  not  succeed  to  the 
crown  of  Aragon,  so  it  was  contended,  that  she  could  transmit  no  right 
to  her  desoendantB. — Vide  Guicdard.  lib.  xii.  voL  ii.  p.  112. 

NoTB  21  (p.  50). — By  this  treaty,  which  was  effected  on  the  seventh 
day  of  November,  1515,  Francis  agreed  to  advance  to  the  Swiss  four 
hundred  thousand  crowns  in  lien  of  the  terms  stipulated  by  the  treaty  of 
Dijon,  and  three  hundred  thousand  more  for  the  expenses  which  they 
had  incurred  in  Italy. — ^Du  Mont,  Corps  Diplomat.  voL  iv.  part  I  p.  218. 

Nora  22  (p.  60). — The  proportions  of  the  longs  of  England  and  Spain 
were  fixed  at  fifteen  thousand  gold  florins  each,  and  Maximilian  was  to 
discharge  the  stipulations  ahready  entered  into  by  him  with  the  Swiss  in 
this  respect — Supp.  an  Corps  Diplomat,  ut  tup, 

NoTB  23  (p.  64). — This  treaty  does  not  appear  either  in  the  Codex 
Italin  Dipkmaticus  of  LUnig,  or  in  the  Collections  of  Dumont ;  yet,  as 
it  is  stated  in  express  terms  by  Guicciardini,  lib.  xiii.  vol.  ii.  p.  132,  and 
is  recognised  by  the  accurate  Muratori,  Annali  dltal.  x.  132,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  was  concluded. 

NoiB  24  (p.  65). — ^Ammirato  informs  us  that  Lorenzo  offered  to 
accept  the  chaUenge,  and  meet  the  duke  in  single  combat,  provided  he 
would  first  restore  matters  to  their  former  footing.  Ammir.  Ritratti 
d'Uomini  illustri  di  Casa  Medici,  in  Opusc.  vol.  iii.  p.  105.  If  by  tliis 
proposal  it  was  meant  that  the  duke  should  relinquish  to  Lorenzo  tlie 
sovereignty  of  Urbino  before  the  combat  took  place,  it  was  not  likely  that 
the  duke  would  accede  to  it,  and  the  evasion  will  not  save  the  credit  of 
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the  papal  commander,  wliich^  boweTer,  might  perhaps  be  defended  ca. 
better  grounds. 

NoTK  25  (p.  65). — It  appears  from  Qutcciazdini,  that  the  RomaL 
casuists  pretended  that  the  passport  was  void,  because  Florida  was  m*t 
expreflslv  named  as  a  subject  of  the  church  and  secretary  of  the  dnie  ; 
but  the  historian  iusUy  treats  this  as  a  miserable  caTiL  Storia  d'ital 
lib.  xiii.  vol.  i.  p.  133.  The  secretazy  did  not,  however,  lose  his  Ufe  <m 
this  occasion,  but  was  liberated  in  consequence  of  a  stipulation  for  tiat 
purpose,  in  the  treaW  afterwards  conchided  between  the  contending 
parties. — Leoni,  Vita  m  Fr.  Maria  duca  d'Uibino,  fib.  ii.  p.  861. 

Note  26  (p.  66). — He  was  the  son  of  Giovanni  di  Pier-Franceaeo  de' 
Medici,  bv  Ottexina  Sforza,  the  heroine  of  her  a^e,  and  was  bom  at 
Forli,  in  1498.    If  we  may  credit  Ammirato,  he  manifested,  in  bis  in&ncyf 
a  most  savage  ferocity  of  dispoation,  which  could  only  be  gratified  by 
slaughtering  brute  Miim^la^  and  insulting  and  abusing  his  companions. 
In  uie  paroxysms  of  his  fury,  he  had  even  assassinate  several  persons, 
and  had  been  banished  from  Florence  before  he  arrive^  at  nssahood. 
His  early  crimes  were,  however,  too  soon  forgotten  in  th^  splendour  <d 
his  military  exploits ;  and  his  incredible  courage,  and  unbounded  eeoe- 
rosity,  gained  him  numerous  friends  and  adherents,  and  are  said  toosTa 
oecasioned  great  apprehensions  to  Leo  X.,  who  sent  for  him  to  Home  at 
an  early  age,  and  endeavoured  to  secure  his  attachment  by  continosl 
fikvoura     The  descendants  of  Giovanni,  who  was  the  father  of  the  grand 
duke  Cosmo  I.  swayed  the  sceptre  of  Tuscany  for  two  centuries. — ^Ansn- 
rato,  vol.  ilL  p.  176.    Life  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medid. 

Note  27  (p.  67). — Ammirato,  Opusc  voL  iii  p.  105.  Gnicdarl 
lib.  xiii.  Leoni  informs  us,  more  [Neurticularly,  that  Lorenzo  was  wounded 
by  a  Spanish  soldier,  named  Robles,  who  having  observed,  from  ^ 
garrison,  that  he  frequently  visited  the  artillery  wi&out  being  soiBcientihr 
attentive  to  his  safety,  took  lunH  at  his  head,  whilst  he  was  stooping  to 
examine  a  cannon,  and  struck  him  between  the  neck  and  the  sbonl^T ; 
to  which  the  author  adds,  that  the  wound  was  thought  so  dangerous,  tint 
Lorenzo  was  carried  to  Ancona^  with  little  hopes  of  his  recovery. 

Note  28  (p.  69). — We  are  informed  by  Guiodardini,  that  on  the  con- 
ditions of  the  treaty  being  reduced  into  writmg,  the  dnke  required  the 
insertion  of  certain  words,  importing  that  tiie  Spaniards  had  oonceded 
the  dominions  of  Urbino  to  the  pope,  which  not  being  assented  to,  the 
duke  refused  to  affix  his  signature,  and  hastening  from  the  place,  accom- 
panied by  Federigo  da  Bozzolo  and  others  of  nis  followers,  proceeded 
through  Komagna  and  the  Bolognese  to  Mantua.  Storia  d*Itaj.  Kb.  xiii 
I  have,  however,  preferred  the  authority  of  Leoni,  who  aUows  that  the 
duke  assented  to  the  treaty  ;  nor,  indeed,  without  such  assent,  could  he 
have  been  entitled  to  the  advantages  for  which  he  had  stipulated. — Vits 
di  Fr.  Maria  duca  d'Urbmo,  lib.  il  p.  262. 

KoTE  29  (p.  74). — It  was  supposed,  however,  that  Adrian  was 
murdered  by  one  of  his  servants,  for  the  sake  of  the  gold  which  he  had 
secreted  in  his  flight.  *'Constans  tamen  opinio  est,  eum  insuto  in 
interiorem  thoracem  auro  oneratum,  comitis  famuli  perfidia  oppressum ; 
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aaroqoe  sorrepto,  cadaver  in  Bolitarinm  aliquem  locum  abjectum  occul- 
tari."  Valerian,  de  Litezat  Infelic.  lib.  i.  p.  17.  Adrian  was  an  accom- 
pliahed  Latin  scholar,  as  appears  by  sach  of  his  pieces  as  are  preserved 
in  the  Cann.  lUustr.  Poet.  Ital.  torn.  v.  p.  397  ;  et  vide  chap.  viL  In 
the  rei^  of  Henry  YIII.  he  was  the  pope's  collector  in  England,  and 
stood  high  in  the  favour  of  the  long,  wno  conferred  on  him  the  see  of 
UerefoiS,  and  afterwards  that  of  Bath.  Vide  Bacon.  Hist  Hen.  VII. 
^  Certe,'*  says  that  eminent  author,  ^  vir  magnus  fuit  Adrianus,  et  multa 
cniditione,  prudentia,  et  in  rebus  civilibus  dexteritate,  prseditus."  He 
afterwards  relates  iJie  part  which  Adrian  took  in  the  conspiracy  of 
Petrucd,  and  attributes  u  to  an  ambitious  and  vain  decnre  of  obtiuning 
the  papacy  ;  which  it  seems  had  been  promised  by  an  astrologer  to  a 
cardinal  named  Adrian,  which  he  conceived  appHed  only  to  himself ;  but 
which  was  intended  to  refer  to  Adrian  of  Utrecht,  the  preceptor  of 
C'harles  V.  and  successor  of  Leo  X.  A  few  months  after  the  cardinal 
ha4  alMOonded,  he  was  demrived  of  his  dignities  and  benefices,  as  appears 
by  a  letter  from  the  cardinal  Giulio  de*  Medici  to  Wolsey,  requesting 
that  Henry  VIII.  would  signify  his  intentions  to  the  pontiff,  as  to  the 
disposal  of  the  vacant  bishopric — Rymer,  vi  par  i.  141. 

Note  30  (p.  75). — Ghiicdard.  lib.  xiii.  voL  iL  p.  146.  Another  author, 
however,  relates,  that  Petmoci  was  decapitated,  having  reftised  to  confess 
his  sins,  alleging,  that  if  he  lost  his  body,  he  cared  nothing  about  his 
aooL — ^Fabron.  p.  285. 

Nora  81  (p.  75). — Fabron.  Vita  Leon.  X.  p.  120.  It  is  not,  however, 
improbable,  uiat  the  cardinal  was  chiefly  indebted  for  his  safety  to  the 
interference  of  Francis  I.,  who  represented  him  to  the  pope  as  one  of  his 
Genoese  subjects,  and  of  a  family  which  he  higl4y  esteemed. — ^Lettere 
di  Prindpi,  vol  i.  p.  21. 

Note  82  (p.  76)w — Vasari,  who  has  given  some  account  of  this  trans- 
action in  his  own  manner,  mentions  mx  cardinals  as  involved  in  the 
conspiracy,  having  erroneously  enumerated  S.  Georgio  and  Baffaello 
Hiano  as  different  persons.     Vide  Ragionam.  p.  102. 

NoTB  83  (v,  76). — This  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  a  letter  from 
several  dignined  ecclesiastics  and  noblemen  at  Rome,  to  Henry  VIII. 
requesting  his  interference  in  behalf  of  the  cardinal  Riiuno.  The  letter, 
which  throws  considerable  light  on  this  transaction,  is  given  in  Rymer, 
vi.  par.  i  p.  134. 

Note  34  (p.  77). — ^Mr.  Henke,  in  a  long  note  on  this  passaee,  has 
quoted  the  authority  of  Jacob  Ziegler,  of  Vienna,  in  his  ^  Hbt  of 
Clement  VII."  (published  by  Sdielhome,  in  his  "  Amoenitat.  Hist  £ccL 
et  Liter."  voL  ii.  p.  210,)  to  show  that  Clement,  whilst  known  as  the 
Cardinal  Giulio  de*  Medici,  was  the  chief  instigator  of  all  the  severities 
practised  by  the  pope  in  the  course  of  this  affair  ;  for  the  purpose  of 
forwarding,  by  the  ruin  of  so  many  of  the  cardinals,  his  own  avaricious 
and  ambitious  designs  ;  whilst  Leo,  devoted  to  his  pleasures,  permitted 
such  unjust  and  cruel  judgments  to  be  executed  in  his  name.  Vida 
Germ.  £d.  vol.  ii.  p.  316*. 
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NoTB  35  (p.  80). — Ociiedardi  lib.  tuL  vol.  iL  p.  146.  It  wtm  also  sop- 
posed,  thst  in  this  measore  Leo  selected  the  friends  of  his  family^  that 
he  might  prepsre  the  way  for  his  ooosiny  GiuHo  de'  Media,  as  hs 
sncoesBor  in  the  pontificate.  Vide  Jacob.  2&e^er,  in  Histozia  QementEi 
YII.  a;p,  Fabron.  Vita  Leon.  X.  in  adnot  52.    In  his  series  of  historical 

Sictnres  in  the  palace  of  the  grand  duke  at  Florenoe,  Yasari  has  intro- 
ooed  the  portraits  of  all  these  cardinals,  whom  he  has  also  described  in 
his  **  Ragionamenti,"  or  dialogue,  with  the  duke  fVanoesco  de'  MedicL 


Non  36  (p.  81). — ^The  annual  income  of  this  debauched 
amounted  to  upwards  of  40,000  ducate,  although  Paris  de  Gi 
us  that  he  was  so  ignoraot  as  not  to  be  able  either  to  write  or  Mad  ;  to 
which  he  adds,  inclusion  to  the  disease  under  which  he  laboured,  ^ ab 
umbilico  ad  pbuatas  pedum  ^totnm  perditus,  nt  nee  stare  nee  incedere 
posset."     Vide  Fabron.  Leon.  X.  p.  287. 

Note  37  (p.  82^. — The  inhabitants  of  Rome,  at  this  period,  are 
enumerated  by  Jovius  at  85,000  persons,  including  strangers  ;  but  after 
the  dreadful  sackage  of  the  city,  m  the  pontificate  of  Clment  VIL,  and 
the  other  calamities  which  that  phM»  experienced,  they  were  reduced,  at 
the  time  Jovius  wrote,  to  32,000. — Jovii,  Vita  LecD.  X.  lib.  iy.  p.  83. 

Note  38  (p.  84). — Inferno,  cant.  xi.  v.  vi.  &c. ;  also  the  whole  nine- 
teenth canto,  wh^  Dante  finds  Nicholas  III.  (Orsmi)  in  hell,  planted 
with  his  heels  upwards,  waiting  till  Boniiace  VIII.  airiTes,  who  is  to 
take  his  place  ;  and  who  b  to  be  again  relieved,  in  due  time,  bj 
Clement  v.  **  Un  pcutor  aenm  leggt,^^  Count  Bossi, like  a  faithiul  eon 
of  the  church,  reminds  me  that  ^  1  have  too  oftoi  oonfranded  together 
the  church  and  the  clergy  ;  that  the  censures  and  invectives  I  have  dted 
are  merely  personal,  and  affect  only  the  characters  of  individuals  in  the 
highest  stations  of  the  church,  and  not  the  church  itself.  That  it  ii 
possible  the  ministers  may  be  vicious,  and  exposed  to  censure,  or  even  to 
contempt,  without  derogating  from  the  sanctity  of  religion,  and  the 
respect  due  to  the  church.*'  Vide  ItaL  Ed.  vol.  vi.  p.  88.  My  reply  is, 
that  as  the  visible  church  is  seen  only  in  its  ministers,  so  the  bringing  of 
these  into  contempt  has  generally  been  justly  thoodit  to  bring  the  RomsD 
church  itself  into  contempt ;  and  on  tms  idea  the  Protestant  writers  hare 
sometimes  endeavoured  to  maintain  charges  against  the  Roman  pontic 
without  attending  to  the  extenuations  or  exculpations  of  wmch  the 
subject  in  some  cases  admits. 

Note  39  (p.  85). — The  French  translator  has  increased  the  number  <tf 
editions  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  twentv,  for  which  he  has  been  reproved 
by  Count  Bossi,  who  aaeerts,  that  it  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  find  the 
ten  editions  which  I  have  mentioned.  Ital.  Ed.  vol.  vi.  p.  90.  On  the 
contrary,  Henke,  on  the  authority  of  Panzer,  asserts  that  there  were 
above  twenty  editions  up  to  the  year  1500.  Germ.  Ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  333. 
The  latter  author  adds,  mat  some  wits  in  England  composed  satires  upon 
the  cleigy  still  earlier  than  in  Italy.  <<  Towards  the  end  of  the  twJfth 
century  lived  Walther  Mwes  and  Nigel  Wireker,  whose  bitter  sallies 
were  leamt  by  heart.  The  'Speculum  Stnltorum'  of  the  Utter  was 
printed  more  than  six  times  up  to  the  year  1500.    But  Germany,  aboTO 
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» 

all,  in  tlie  bet  five  yean  preceding  the  Reformation,  was  very  froitfixl 
in  compositions  of  this  kind.  Hemmerlin,  Mumer,  Brandt,  Kaiserspers, 
and  othersy  were  lavonrite  and  much  read  authors." — Grerm.  Ed.  vol.  li. 
p.  333» 

NoTX  40  rp.  88).— "This  taste  of  the  age  had  a  perceptible  influence, 
even  npon  the  style  of  the  o£Bcial  documents  which  Bembo  drew  up  for 
Leo  X.  It  avoided  many  modem  Latin  expressions,  which  are  become 
usual  in  ecclesiastial  language,  and  employed  in  their  stead  others  of 
genuine  Roman  diction,  ^iniicm  referred  to  heathen  religions  notions  and 
customs." — Henke,  Germ.  £d.  voL  ii.  p.  337*. 

Non  41  (p.  89). — This  will  appear  firam  the  admirable  Laudb^  or 
ffjfwm,  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  given  in  the  Appendix.  Of  this  piece  a 
translation  is  also  there  attempted  ;  which  is,  however,  very  inadequate 
to  Gonvev  to  the  English  reader  a  full  idea  of  the  majestic  grandeur  and 
profound  piety  of  the  original.     Vide  Appendix  IIL 

Non  42  (p.  97). — Felice  Contelori,  who  wrote  an  express  treatise  on 
this  subject,  cited  by  Pallavidni,  Istoria  del  Concilio  di  Trento,  lib.  i. 
cap.  iii.  p,  54.  Ed.  Rom.  1664,  4to.  Mr.  Henke  has  observed,  that 
**  archives  were  not  likely  to  give  any  information  rejecting  the  fact  so 
positively  asserted  by  Guiociardini  and  Fra.  Paolo ;''  and  this  he  has 
foUowed  up  by  a  long  note,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  implicate  the 
pontiff  in  this  act  of  misi4>pUcation  of  the  property  of  the  churai ;  but  as 
his  opinion  is  founded  rather  on  circumstances  in  the  character  and 
conduct  of  the  pontiff,  and  the  times,  than  upon  any  additional  evidence 
of  the  f act f  I  sluU  not  engage  further  in  the  debate,  but  refer  the  reader 
to  the  passage  in  Germ.  Ed.  vol  ii.  p.  341*. 

Note  48  (p.  92).— <*  Pudet  referre,"  says  Fabroni,  speaking  of  Tetzel, 
**  quae  ipse  et  dixit,  et  fecit,  quasi  L^tus  e  ceelo  missus  fuisset  ad  quod 
libet  piacnlam  expiandum  atque  purgandum."  Leonis  X.  Vita,  p.  132. 
The  reformed  writers  accuse  Leo  X.  of  having  exceeded  all  his  prede- 
cesBorB  in  his  rapacity  upon  this  occasion.  **  On  ne  pent  pas  dire  que 
Jules  n.  qu' Alexander  Yl.  on  qu'aucun  autre  de  ses  predecesseurs  fCit 
9lU  plus  loin  &  cet  tfgard  ;  et  je  ne  sai  si  les  Qju^teurB,  qui  sous  Tinspec- 
tion  de  son  Nonce  fbrent  employes  an  reoouvrement  des  deniers,  n'efface- 
rent  pas,  par  leur  exc^  tons  les  desordres  de  oeux  qui  avoient  fait  avant 
eux  le  mtaie  m^er." — Vide  Cha.  Chais,  Lettres  Historiqnes  sur  les 
Jttbil^  et  les  Indulgences,  torn.  iii.  p.  707.  Ed.  La  Haye,  1751.  Mr. 
Henke  has  cited  numerous  other  instances  of  the  arrogance,  rapacity, 
sod  blasphemy  of  Tetzel  and  his  associates,  on  the  authority  of  German 
aothon.  If  me  reader  should  be  of  opinion  that  the  scandalous  and 
Abominable  nature  of  such  a  traffic  stands  in  need  of  further  proof,  he 
may  ihid  it  abundantly  in  Mr.  Henke's  annotations  on  the  above  passage* 
Genn.  Ed.  voL  iL  p.  344. 

NoTB  44  (p.  92).— He  was  bom  at  Ideben,  m  the  county  of  Mansfeld^ 
on  the  tenth  day  of  November,  1483.  His  name,  in  his  native  language, 
was  Z^itfkr,  which  afforded  some  one  of  his  numerous  adversaries  a  sub* 
ject  for  the  following  lines,  more  remarkable  for  their  scurrility  than 
their  wit: — 
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**■  Gennuift  LtUter  Scnnn  es^  est  L»lzo  Bobeiiii% 
Eigo  quid  est  LtUterf  ■cam  Utroqne  amuL'' 

**  Latter  h— ,  pcriuyi^  «>  •o™^  Gemian  dialects  tiuU  wgnifintinn.  Oiv 
hero  was  pnperij  dwnominated  Ltider,  Loder." — Henke^  Gena.  Ed 
▼oL  ii  p.  347. 

Note  45  (p.  95). — Segnx, Stone  Fior.Ub.  it.  Fafaron.  Leoo.  X.  adnot  55. 
Bandello,  in  tiie  preAwe  to  one  of  his  noTels»  ^Parte  iii  Nor.  25^)  infoniK 
OS,  that  Leo  X.  was  blamed  becanae,  when  SuTestro  Frierio  pointed  out 
to  him  the  henaes  in  the  works  of  Martin  Luther,  he  eoldl^r  ohserr^ 
thai  LiUker  was  a  wum  of  UdetUa,  amd  thai  ikut  wirt  only  Cfte  tqmMia 
of  fMmka. 

NoTS  46  (p.  96).— This  letter  is  dated  the  fifth  of  August,  1 518.~  rid€ 
App.  No.  y.  PaUavicini  (lib.  i.  cap.  ▼!.  p.  66)  aoeuses  Fra.  Paolo  of 
having  intentaonallj  omitted  to  notice  this  letter,  which  he  eonsiderB  as  a 
refutation  of  the  common  notion  that  Leo  had  proceeded  *gM«gt  Lather 
with  too  much  haste  and  severity ;  but  although  the  letter  ia  of  too 
important  a  nature  to  be  overiooked  in  a  nanatiye  of  these  tranmrtifwiTt 
yet  it  certainly  appears  that  proceedings  had  been  commenced  agaiiKi 
Luther  before  its  arrival  at  Rome,  and  that  Maimboig  is  right  inaasertinf 
that  the  citation  of  Luther  was  israed  prior  to  the  receipt  of  the  letter  by 
the  pope. — Maimb.  ap.  Seckendorfi^  lib.  L  sec  zvi.  p.  41. 

Note  47  (p.  98). — **  Yeni  ig^tor,  pedester  et  pauper,  Aqgnstam,"  fte. 
— Luth.  in  pnef.  Count  Boni  is  of  opinion,  that  ''if  Luther  went  to 
Augsburg  on  foot,  it  was  for  his  own  measure,  or  to  gire  idai  to  his 
cause  ;  as  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  in  the  situation  he  then  stood, 
at  the  head  of  a  powerful  party,  and  under  the  protection  of  Mb  sove- 
reign, he  could  have  wanted  the  means  of  traveUW  in  saoh  manner  tf 
be  chose.*'  What  the  motives  of  Luther  might  be  I  have  not  undertaken 
to  divine,  but  the  words,  "petUater  et  pa/upeTf**  admit  of  no  dilute ;  astl 
my  quoting  them  wiU  scarcely  justify  the  remark  of  the  annotator,  that  I 
have  in  my  frequent  citations  depended  too  much  on  the  nartative  sod 
representations  of  Luther.     Vide  ItaL  Ed.  voL  ri.  p.  120.* 

Note  48  (p.  100). — The  cardinal  maintained,  on  the  authority  of  the* 
church,  <<  that  one  drop  of  the  blood  of  Christ  lyeing  sufficient  to  redeem 
the  whole  human  race,  the  remaining  part  that  was  shed  in  the  gardn, 
and  upon  the  cross,  was  left  as  a  legacy  to  the  church,  and  might  be 
distributed  by  indulgences  from  the  Roman  pontiff. "  Luther,  whUst  be 
admitted  that  the  merits  of  Christ  were  necessary  to  salvation,  denied 
that  the  pope  held  them,  like  money  in  a  ckeat;  but  allowed  that  he  had 
power  to  distribute  them  by  virtue  of  the  keys  of  8,  Peter  I  On  the  second 
question  the  Roman  church  has  decided,  that  a  VegcX  oftedieMce,  or  con 
formity  in  receiving  the  sacrament,  when  comlnned  with  go^  woirkt,  is 
sufficient  for  salvation  ;  but  Luther  insisted  that  the  efficacy  of  tiie  sacra- 
ments depended  on  the  degree  of  foAfh  with  which  they  were  received ; 
an  opinion  which  the  cardinal  treated  with  such  ridicule  as  to  raise  a 
laugh  among  his  Italian  attendants  against  Luther.  This  opinion,  of  the 
necessity  oifaiih  to  salvation,  was  ever  afterwards  maintained  by  Luther 
with  great  firmness  ;  and  to  such  a  length  did  he  carry  it,  ^  as  seemed, 
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thuugfa  perliApe  eaatmey  to  his  intention,  to  derog»t«t  not  only  from  the 
necessity  of  good  toorkSf  but  even  from  their  obli^tion  and  irapQEiance. 
He  would  not  allow  them  to  bo  considered  either  as  the  coTiditioru,  or  the 
meanSf  of  salvation,  nor  even  as  a  preparation  for  receiving  it." — Vide 
Maclean,  note  on  Moaheim's  lE^ccles.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  170.  ilis  disciple 
Amsdorff  went  still  further,  and  maintained,  that  good  worhi  wen  a» 
hnpediment  to  mivcUion.  Luther  endeavoured  to  explain  his  notion  of 
faith  and  works  by  saying,  ^  Bona  opera  non  faciunt  ponum  vimm  ;  sed 
bonus  vir  iadt  bona  opera.  B^lala  opera  non  faciunt  malum  vimm ;  sed 
malus  vir  facit  mala  opera." — Seckend.  fib.  i.  sec.  zxviL  p.  100. 

NoTB  49  (p.  101). — Staupitz  was  in  fiust  a  warm  adherent  to  the  oanae 
of  Lather,  and  Pallavicini  mfonns  ns,  that  it  was  sapposed  to  have  been 
at  his  jnstigation  that  Lather  first  opposed  himself  to  the  prcrninlgation 
of  indulgences :  **  Non  misarando  il  fotnro  ginooo  di  qaella  mina  oi'^ds 
accendeva."  That  Pallavicini  was  not  mistaken  in  this  conjecture  som- 
ciently  appears  by  a  letter  from  Lather  to  Staupitz.  Vide  Lutheri  Qp. 
torn.  1.  p.  §4,  b. 

Note  50  (p.  103). — Although  Lather,  hi  his  second  appeal,  which  bears 
date  the  28ta  day  of  November,  1518,  has  not  expreasly  assigned  as  a 
nason  for  it,  the  papal  bull  of  the  9th  day  of  ^e  same  month ;  yet  it  is 
highly  probable  toat  he  was  sufficiently  inforroed  of  ito  purport,  or  at 
least  was  weU  aware  that  some  measure  of  the  Idnd  would  be  taken  against 
him ;  as  he  expressly  states,  that  <<  he  hears  proceedings  are  already 
commenced  against  him  in  the  Roman  court,  and  that  judges  are 
appomted  to  condemn  him,"  fto.  So  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  declaration  of  the  pope  respecting  indulgences,  compelled  Luther  to 
appeal  from  his  authority  to  that  of  a  general  council.  The  apolcgists  of 
the  Roman  see  have  indeed  contended  that  the  appeal  of  Luther  was  not 
provoked  by  the  bull  of  Leo  X.,  and  Maimburg  expressly  places  the 
appeal  before  the  bull ;  but  this  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  dates  of  the 
respective  instruments. — Vide  Maim.  ap.  Seek.  p.  58.  Pallavicini  also 
attempts  to  invalidate  the  express  assertion  of  Fra.  Paolo,  thcU  the  buU 
!jave  rige  to  the  appeal^  because,  as  he  says,  it  must  have  required  a  month 
to  send  the  former  from  Rome  to  Germany,  ^a  slow  progress  in  a  busi- 
ness of  such  ui^ency,)  and  that  it  was  not  published  at  Lintz  till  the  13th 
<lay  of  December ;  but  this  affort^a  no  proof  that  Luther  was  not  apprised 
of  its  contents  ;  and,  at  all  events,  it  is  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose, 
that  it  appears  from  his  appeal,  that  he  knew  such  measures  were  in 
agitation. — Vide  Fra.  Paolo,  lib.  L  p.  9,  Pallavicini,  lib.  i.  cap.  xii.  p.  92. 
It  is  with  pleasure  I  add,  that  Archdeacon  Coxe  has  also  fully  concurred 
in  the  opinion  here  expressed.  Vide  Hist  of  the  House  of  Austria, 
▼ol.  L  p.  436,  in  note. 

NoTK  51  (p.  103). — ^  Neque  enim  ignorantiorem  Asinum  ego  vidi,"  &c. 
"  gaudeo  plane  me  damnatum  abs  te,  tarn  tencbricoso  cerebro,"  says 
Luther,  of  Jac.  Hoogstraten,  a  Dominican  inquisitor,  who  had  exhorted 
the  pope  to  use  no  otiier  remedies  than  fire  and  s^ord  to  free  the  world 
trom  such  a  pest  as  Luther.     Vide  Luth.  Op.  torn.  I  p.  102,  b. 
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Koxx  52  (p.  103).—^  Advenui  amuUvm  vimm  Co^letun, 
Arma  viromque  cano,  Mogani  qui  nuper  ab  011% 
Leucoream,  iato  stolidiu^  Saxonaqoe  venit 
LUtoniy  mtdtum  ille  et  foriis  vexatus  et  oestroy 
Vi  Boelenim,  memorem  RaBomni  dadis  ob  iram ; 
Multa  quoque  et  Satana  paBBOSy  quo  perderet  urbem, 
Inferretque  mahmtiuduij  genua  imde  malomm 
Enrommque  Patresy  atque  alti  gloria  Papae." 

Lath.  Op.  torn.  u.  p.  567- 

NoTB  53  (p.  107). — **  It  was  snfiBcieiit  barely  to  meatioii  the  measora 
taken  by  Ckyetan^'  (f^y^  ^^  learned  traiulator  of  MoahdniyToL  u.  p.  21^ 
**  to  draw  Luther  anew  under  the  papal  yoke,  becanae  these  measures 
were  indeed  nothine  more  than  the  wUd  suggestiona  of  auperatition  and 
tyzannyy  maintained  and  ayowed  wUk  the  mottJronUett  itnpudcnccJ* 

Note  54  (p.  109)^ — The  Italian  poems  of  Sanazzaro  have  generaDj^ 
been  published  with  his  **  Arcadia,"  of  which  there  have  been  numerous 
editions  :  of  these  the  most  complete  and  correct  are  those  by  Comino, 
Padua,  1723,  4  to,  and  by  Remondini^  Venicey  1752,  8to. 

Note  55  (p.  110). — ^Bemb.  £p.  nonL  Leon.  X.  lib.  ix.  ep.  iL  Fran 
the  account  given  of  Tebaldeo  in  the  text,  and  the  words  pamfendis  aar- 
miiu&tM,  &c.,  in  the  note.  Count  Bossi  has  suggested,  that  he  was  pro- 
bably accustomed  to  recite  his  verses  all^  improimfOf  and  that  he  may 
therefore  be  enumerated  amongst  the  first  unprowitatari^  or  recilepi  d 
extempore  verses ;  an  art  peculiar  to  Italy,  and  which  he  thinks  wm 
also  practised  by  Aocolti,  hereafter  mentioned.  Vide  ItaL  Ed.  voL  vn. 
p.  11,  in  add.  note*. 

NoTB  56  (p.  111).— Mazznch.  vol  i.  p.  67.  *<£bbe  la  Signotiadi 
Nepi,  e  d'altre  Gastella  nello  stato  Eoclesiastico  da  Leon  X.  la  quale 
poscia  dopo  la  morte  di  esso  Bernardo,  s^guita  in  Roma  nel  1534,  da 
Clementi  Yll.  fu  data  ad  Alfonso  suo  figliuolo  naturale.''  Mannx,  Istom 
del  Decamerone,  par.  ii.  cap.  xxxL  p.  238.  There  appears,  however, 
some  degree  of  inconsistency  in  these  accounts ;  for,  u  Bernaido  was 
deprived  of  his  possessions  by  Paul  III.,  how  could  they  be  restored  to 
his  son  Alfonso  by  Clement  Vll.,  who  preceded  Paul  in  the  pontifical 
chair,  and  died  in  1534  f  The  annotator  on  the  ^  Ragionamenti  "  of 
Vasari,  thus  relates  this  drcumstanoe  : — **  Leone  X.  dond  al  Unioo,  oel 
1520,  col  titolo  di  Ducato,  la  Citta  di  Nepi,  posta  nel  patrimonio  di 
S.  Pietro  ;  la  quale  poi,  nel  1536,  per  la  morte  di  lui  senza  suooessiooe, 
ritomd  aUa  Santa  Sede."— Ragionam.  p.  93.    Ed.  Arez.  1762. 

NoTB  57  (p.  112). — Lettere  di  P.  Aretino,  toL  t.  p.  46.  Mazznch. 
YoL  i.  p.  66.  If  the  reader  be  curious  to  inquire  what  were  the  sublimp 
and  pathetic  passages  which  produced  so  wonderful  an  effect  on  the 
audience,  he  may  be  gratified  by  perusing  the  following  lines  to  the 
Virgin,  which  are  cited  in  the  letter  of  Pietro  Aretino  as  having  given 
occasion  to  such  extravagant  applause  : — 

"  Quel  generasti  dti  cui  ooncepesti  : 
Portasti  quel  di  cui  fosti  fattura  ; 
£  di  te  nacque  quel  di  cui  nascesti." 
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Hi^py  dftyB  !  whea  poetie  honmm  were  so  easily  attained.  The  whole 
of  this  Temale  is  printed  in  the  early  editions  of  the  works  of  Aocolti  ; 
and  may  be  consulted  by  such  of  my  readers  as  approve  the  above 
spedmen.  Boesi  conceives  from  the  above  passage,  and  perhaps  not 
without  reason,  that  the  verses  of  Accolti  were  ori^nally  given  extem- 
pore ;  as  otherwise  it  would  not  be  possible  to  account  for  the  great 
effect  said  to  be  produced  by  them/'  Vide  ItaL  Ed.  vol  vii.  p.  17, 
note  (a). 

Note  58  (p.  114). — Lndlio,  one  of  his  sons,  died  young  in  1581. 
Torquato,  who  was  admitted  into  the  church,  and  became  a  canon  of 
Padua,  distinguiBhed  himself  by  his  literary  acquirements.  Helena  was 
married,  in  1543,  to  Pietro  Gradenigo,  a  noble  Venetian.  Mazzuch.  iv. 
741.  Agostino  Beazzano  has  celebrated  her  accomplishments  in  one  of 
his  sonnets  beginning, 

**  Helena,  del  gran  Bembo  altero  pegno.*' 

Morosina  is  said  to  have  been  buried  in  one  of  the  churches  of  Padua, 
with  the  following  inscription  :  Sie  jaoet  Moroiina,  Petri  Bembi  Coneu- 
bineu  But  Mazzuchelli  has  shown  that  this  epitaph  is  fictitious.  She 
was,  in  fact,  interred  in  the  churdi  of  S.  Bartolommeo  at  Padua  ;  over 
her  sepulchre  is  inscribed, 

Morotiiut,  TorqucUi  Bembi  Matri. 
Obiit  8  Idui  AugutU,  m.d.xxxv. 

Bembo  is  said  to  have  regarded  her  as  a  legitimate  wife.  That  he  loved 
her  with  a  sincere  and  constant  affection  is  apparent  from  the  grief 
which  he  suffered  on  her  loss ;  on  which  occasion  eleven  of  his  sonnets 
remain,  m^uch  have  more  pathos  than  any  of  his  writings.  Vide  et 
Bemb.  Ep.  Fam.  lib.  ri.  ep.  66, 67.  Lettere  volgari,  vol.  ii.  Ub.  ii.  ep.  14. 
Count  Boesi  is  mistaken  m  supposing  that  Bembo  did  not  quit  Rome 
nntii  after  the  death  of  Leo  X.,  as  he  left  it  in  the  lifetime  of  that  pontiff, 
and  has  assigned  his  reasons  for  it,  as  before  noticed. 

NoTB  59  (f,  114). — The  puns  which  Bembo  afterwards  took  to 
obviate  the  objections  that  had  been  made  to  his  moral  conduct,  and  his 
flattering  letters  to  Paul  III.  seem,  however,  to  contradict  the  report 
encouraged  bv  Beccatelli,  his  biographer,  and  others,  that  he  reluctantly 
acceded  to  this  promotion. 

NoTX  60  (p.  114). — Bembo  was  interred  in  the  church  of  S.  Haria 
alia  Minerva  at  R<nne,  behind  the  great  altar,  and  between  the  tombs  of 
Leo  X.  and  Clement  VII.  Bossi  seems  to  thmk  that  I  have  insisted  too 
much  on  the  dissolute  life  of  Bembo,  before  he  became  a  cardinal,  and 
has  endeavoured  to  show  that  he  was  not  peculiarly  culpable  in  this 
respect,  by  addudng  the  example  of  several  of  his  aocompUahed  and 
learned  contemporaries.  I  have  only  to  observe  in  reply,  that  I  am  not 
aware  of  having  been  particularly  severe  on  the  character  of  Bembo  in 
this  respect ;  although  I  full^  agree  with  Count  Bossi,  according  to 
whose  statement,  <<tatti  quasi  1  poeti,  totti  i  letterati  di  qnella  eti^ 
comechi  residenti  in  Roma,  ed  insigniti  anooia  di  prelature,  di  dignitk,  e 
di  uiBcj  nella  chiesa,  erano  infetti  dello  steeso  vizio,  o  come  altri  urebbe, 
tiwU  diUapeee  medetima*' — ItaL  Ed.  vol.  vii.  p.  268,  &c. 
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Note  61  (p.  118). — On  the  portrait  of  this  lady,  Moiza  wrote  &  poem, 
in  two  part^  each  eonnsting  of  fifty  stanzas,  in  ottava  rima,  whidi  b 
publish^  in  his  works,  and  contains  many  beantiful  passages.  It  woold 
be  tiresome  to  collect  tiie  eulogies  on  the  character  of  Molza  ;  almost  all 
the  distinguished  writers  of  the  time  having  left  their  testimony  to  his 
praise.  None  of  these  are,  however,  more  honourable  to  his  memoir, 
than  that  of  the  virtuous  and  accomplished  Yittoria  Colonna,  who  hM 
devoted  two  of  her  sonnets  to  commemorate  the  death  of  the  parents  of 
Molza,  who  both  died  nearly  at  tiie  same  time,  and  to  excite  tiie  son  to 
hnmortalize  their  virtues  in  his  writings. — Son.  1 18.  Ed.  deL  Corso,  155S. 

Note  62  (p.  118). — That  Molza  was  pot  so  enveloped  in  Hcentioiis 
amours  as  wholly  to  have  relinquished  the  hopes  of  a  lasting  lame,  is 
evident  from  one  of  liis  sonnets,  beginning,  "  Alto  Silenzio,  ch*  &  pensar 
mi  tun."  His  grand-daughter,  Tarqninia  Molza,  daughter  of  his  eldest 
son  Camillo,  bom  in  1542,  ranks  amongst  the  most  learned  and  iOns- 
trious  women  of  Italy.  Her  works,  united  with  those  of  her  anoestors, 
were  published  in  2  vols.  8vo.  1750. 

Note  6S  (p.  119).— Kt<fe  ante,  vol.  i.  chap.  ii.  In  die  rear  1507,  he 
was  sent  by  the  cardinal  Ippolito  to  Mantua,  to  congratulate  his  sister, 
IsabelU  d'fiste,  the  wife  of  the  marquis  Francesco  Gronzago,  on  ^e  birth 
of  a  child.  A  letter  from  Isabella  to  her  brother  yet  remains,  and  sho^m 
that  at  this  time  Ariosto  had  made  a  considerable  progress  in  his  great 
epic  poem,  some  parts  of  which  he  read  for  her  amusement.  This  letter 
is  also  deserving  of  notice  as  the  production  of  an  cleguit  and  accom- 
plished woman  of  high  rank  in  Italy. — Tirab.  toI.  viL  par.  iiL  p.  101. 

Note  64  (p.  122). — Dove,  diavciOf  Meaaer  Lodovico,  avete  pigUate  tantf 
coglionerie,  Mazzuchelli  bias  altered,  in  some  degree,  thephraaeolofj^  d 
the  cardinal,  who,  according  to  his  narrative,  inquired  from  Ariosto, 
Vonde  mat  avesae  egli  trovate  tanie  minchionerie,  Scrittori  d'ltal.  vol  ii. 
p.  1609  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  anecdote  is  well- 
rounded,  and  that  the  merits  of  Ariosto,  like  those  of  Milton,  and  of  all 
others  whose  genius  has  been  superior  to  the  character  of  the  age,  were 
not  sufficiaitly  acknowledged  in  liis  lifetime.  Mazzuch.  vol.  ii.  p.  lOCN. 
P.  Aretino,  in  a  letter  to  Dolce,  relates  that  an  expression  similar  to  thai 
made  use  of  by  the  cardinal,  had  been  applied  by  one  of  his  servants  to 
the  paraphrase  of  Aretino,  of  the  seven  penitential  psalms.  *^  Un  mio 
semioTf  sentendo  leggere  i  miei  salmi,  disse^  mi  non  9o  il  Diavoio  U  pa- 
dron  «i  catH  tante  bctgateUe." — Baillet,  Jugemens  des  Scavans,  vol.  iv. 
p.  48. 

Note  65  (p.  123). — The  centre  of  the  facciata  of  the  house  has  the 
following  inscription : — 

PARVA,  SEB  APTA   MIHI  ;    BED   NITLLI   OBNOXIA  ;    SED  NON 
SORDIDA  ;   PARTA   MEO  SED   TAMEN   JSRE   DOMUS. 

On  the  highest  part  of  the  front  is  inscribed, 

SIC.      DOMUS.      H.£C. 

AREOSTEA 

PROPITI  OS 

DEOS.      IIABEAT.      OLIM.      UT 

PINDARICA. 
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NoTB  66  ^p.  123). — To  this  miseion  Ariosto  allades  in  his  fourth 
Satire^  in  which  he  laments  tlie  interruption  which  it  had  occasioned  to 
his  studies^  and  his  absence  from  his  mistress.  He  admits  that  his  em- 
ploynient  is  1?oth  honoorable  and  profitable^  but  alleges  that  he  is  in  the 
situation  of  the  cock  that  found  a  diamond,  or  of  the  Venetian  nobleman 
to  whom  the  king  of  Portugal  made  a  present  of  an  Arabian  horse. 

NoTB  67  (p.  123). — For  an  account  of  the  various  editions  of  this 
celebrated  poem,  ^tcr  its  first  publication  in  Ferrara,  per  Lodovico 
Mazziooco,  m  1516,  4to,  I  must  refer  to  the  bibliographers  and  literary- 
historians  of  Italy,  and  especially  to  Mazzuchclli,  ^o  has  particularised 
no  leas  than  sixty-seven  editions,  down  to  the  year  1753  ;  of  which  the 
best  is  allowed  to  be  that  with  the  designs  of  Girolamo  Porro,  Vonico, 
%ppres8o  Francesco  di  Franceschi,  1584,  4to.  For  much  additional  and 
valuable  information  respecting  the  editions  of  the  "  Orlando  Furioso,*' 
the  reader  may  consult  the  note  of  Count  Bossi,  Ital.  Ed.  vol.  vii.  p.  288. 

Note  68  (p.  123\~The  '*  Satires"  of  Ariosto  were  not  published 
nntil  ^ter  the  deatn  of  their  author,  in  1533.  This  edition  is  entitled, 
^<  Lb  Satire  di  M.  Ludovico  Ariosto  volgari.  In  terza  rima,  di  nuovo 
Stampatle,  del  Mese  di  Octobre,  m.d.xxxiiii.,"  from  which  it  might  be 
inferred  they  had  before  been  printed,  if  it  were  not  known  that  this 
is  the  frequent  phraseology  of  the  printers  of  this  period,  and  that  many 
instances  occur  where  it  has  been  used,  when  the  work  has  never  before 
undergone  the  press.  These  Satires  have  been  inserted  in  the  lists  of 
books  prohibited  by  the  Roman  see,  but  this  has  not  prevented  the  pub- 
lication of  many  subsequent  editions,  some  of  which  have  been  printed  in 
Venice  at  different  times,  as  well  separately  as  with  his  lyric  pieces  and 
other  works. 

Note  69  (p.  123). — The  Latin  poems  of  Ariosto,  divided  into  two  books, 
were  collected  and  published  by  Giov.  Batt  Pigna,  together  with  his  own 
poems  and  those  of  Celio  Calcagnini,  at  Venice,  ex  officina  Erasmianaf  by 
Vincentio  Valgrisi,  in  1553,  8vo.  Giraldi  denominates  ihem,  tTigenioia 
ted  durvuecvia, — De  Poe^  suor.  temp.  diaL  i.  Some  of  tliem  appear 
in  various  collections,  and  particularly  in  the  Carm.  Illustr.  Poet.  Ital. 
voL  L  p.  342. 

Note  70  (p.  126). — One  of  these  pieces  represents  Christ  just  taken 
from  the  croos,  and  sbking  on  the  knees  of  his  mother.  This  work  has 
frequently  been  copied  in  paintings  which  are  erroneously  supposed  to  be 
the  production  of  Michel-Agnolo,  and  has  also  been  engraved.  Bottari, 
Note  al  Vasari,  vol  iii.  p.  314  ;  d  vide  Condivi,  Vita  di  M.  A.  Buonarotti, 
p.  53,  where  this  piece  is  fully  described,  and  where  it  appears  that  the 
artist  inscribed  on  the  cross  tiie  following  line  : — 

Nim  vi  aipenta  qws/nto  dongue  eosta. 

He  also  deagned  for  her  a  figure  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  and  another  of 
Christ  at  the  well  with  the  woman  of  Samaria,  which  has  also  been 
engraved.  Vasari,  ut  tup.  My  late  lamented  friend,  Mr.  Fuseli,  in  one 
of  his  letters  to  me,  has  observed  respecting  the  above  passage,  that 
^*  there  seems  to  be  some  inconsistency  in  it,  as  no  trace  of^  any  work  of 
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senlptiire  exeeated  by  Mi^d'Agneio  for  YittoTia  Colonna  exiate.'*  I  do 
not  perceive  that  I  have  stated  that  the  works  refenvd  to  wnare  m 
sculptnre,  bat  have  expressly  characterised  them  as  having  been  dtmgntt 
or  drawimffi.  One  oi  these  sabjects,  that  of  Christ  at  the  weB  with  the 
woman  of  Samaria,  executed  hy  MiAd-AgnolOf  on  pand,  in  dUoro-aew^ 
(two  feet  six  inches  high,  by  one  foot  eleven  indies  wide)  fonneEfy  in  die 
GoUeetion  at  Capo  di  Monity  afterwards  came  into  my  poosesBioo,  and  is 
now  deposited  in  the  collection  of  the  Liverpool  Botal  iHsnnmosi. 

NoTK  71  (p.  126). — ^In  one  of  the  poems  of  Midiet-Agmdo,  addressed 
to  the  Marehesana,  he  laments  the  floctoating  state  of  ms  regions  sen- 
timents, and  calls  npon  her  to  direct  him  in  his  spiritoal  concerns.  He 
also  wrote  a  sonnet  oa.  her  death,  which  manifests  the  sorrow  wfaid  he 
felt  on  that  occasion,  and  the  sacred  affection  with  which  he  regazded  her 
memory.  The  groonds  npon  which  suspicions  were  entertained  of  die 
indination  of  Vittoria  Colonna  to  the  caose  of  the  RefonDation,  which  I 
had  omitted  to  mention,  have  been  amply  stated  by  both  the  Gennan  and 
Italian  translators  of  the  present  work.  The  importance  attadied  to  a 
strict  adherence  to  the  diurch,  in  so  eminent  a  character  as  Vittoria 
Colonna,  has  led  Coont  Boesi  to  observe,  that  ^  I  ought  eidier  to  have 
omitted  to  notice  this  imputation  altogether,  or  to  have  stated,  (as  Tiiv 
bosehi  has  attempted  to  show,)  that  it  was  thrown  out  on  her  memoty 
by  proUatant  writers,  withont  any  foundation  in  &et'*  But  the  &ct  is, 
I  did  not  think  she  stood  in  need  of  any  i^xilpgy  for  sentiments  wfaidi  did 
honour  to  the  independence  of  her  character.  Chi  this  occaoon  w«  may, 
however,  appeal  to  Mr.  Henke,  who,  after  stating  that  the  SD^ioons 
attached  to  Vittoria  Colonna,  depend  on  the  testimony  of  De  Thou, 
Hist  lib.  xxxix.,  where  it  is8aid,tnj>ravtta<t<  9eeUmanupicUmtmimeidit ; 
or  rather  upon  conjectures  arisng  from  her  friendly  connexiooa  and 
correspondence  with  Flaminio,  who  openly  showed  himself  favoorable  to 
the  cause  of  reform,  has  justly  observed,  that  ^  at  that  period,  pUi^ 
divested  of  blind  superstition,  irevr  down  upon  many  persons  in  Italy  t^ 
sosmdon  that  they  favoured  the  cause  c^  the  reformers,  whilst  the 
wildest  infidelity  and  levity  of  conduct  was  a  reproach  to  no  one,  if  he 
only  eonrformed  to  the  estidilished  creed;"  and  further,  that  ''the  more 
noble  and  devated  were  the  sentiments  embraced  by  women  d  high 
rank  in  Italy  at  this  period,  the  more  liable  were  they  to  be  suspected  of 
what  was  there  denominated  the  Oerman  heresy  f*  for  examples  of  which 
Mr.  Henke  has  referred  to  Grerdesii,  Italia  Beformata,  p.  155. 


NoTB  72  (p.  127). — Of  the  poems  of  Vittoria  (}olonna,  four 
were  printed  in  her  lifetime.  They  were  first  collected  by  Filippo 
Pin^^o,  and  published,  without  her  knowledge,  at  Parma,  in  15^ 
reprinted  in  1539,  without  note  of  place  or  printer ;  and  again  at  Flo- 
rence in  the  last-mentioned  year,  with  the  addition  of  sixteen  spiritual 
sonnets.  The  fourth  edition  is  that  of  Venice,  1544,  with  the  addition 
of  twenty-four  spiritual  sonnets,  and  her  celebrated  Sianze,  They  were 
also  frequently  republished  alter  her  death. 

Note  73  (p.  128). — Her  life  was  written  by  Binaldo  Corso,  and  pub- 
lished at  Ancona  in  1556.    A  more  full  account  of  her  is  given  by  the 
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DoU.  Baldaasare  Gunillo  Zamboiiiy  prefixed  to  her  vrorla,  edited  by  him 
111  1 759,  to  which  edition  he  has  added  her  letters,  which,  we  are  informed, 
are  highly  estimable  for  the  natural  and  easy  elegance  of  their  style. 

NoTK  74  (p.  128). — ^The  offiiprine  of  Ioto,  Tullia,  is  said  not  to  have 
been  insensible  to  his  dictates.  Her  attractions,  both  of  person  and 
mind,  are  celebrated  by  the  most  distinguished  wits  and  scholars  of  the 
time,  almost  all  of  whom  were  proud  to  enrol  themselves  among  her 
admirers.  The  principal  work  of  Tullia  is  her  poem  in  ottava  rima, 
entitled, "  U.  Meschino,  detto  Guerino/'  in  twenty-six  osntoe,  printed  at 
Venice  in  1560,  quarto ;  which  is  said  by  Cresdmbeni,  vol.  i  p.  941, 
to  rival  the  **  Odyssey  "  in  the  disposition  of  its  parts  ;  but  other  critics 
have  formed  a  different  jud^ent.  Her  dialogue,  ^Dell'  Infinite 
d'Amore,"  was  printed  at  Yemce,  in  1547.  Among  her  admirers  who 
have  addressed  her  in  their  verses,  we  find  the  cardinal  IppoUto,  son  of 
Oiuliano  de'  Medid,  Francesco-Maria  Molza,  Ercole  Bentivoglio,  Filippo 
Strozzi,  Aleasandro  Arrighi,  Lattanzio  Benucd,  and  Bened^to  Varcni ; 
but  the  person  who  adored  her  beyond  all  the  rest,  aud  who  has  dedi- 
cated a  great  part  of  his  compositions  to  her  praise,  was  the  celebrated 
Girolamo  Muzio.  Her  poems  were  published  at  Venice,  preuo  U  QklUOf 
1547,  and  have  frequently  been  reprmted,  accompanied  with  at  least  an 
equal  number  of  sonnets  and  other  poems  in  her  praise.  Among  these 
compoeitioas,  one  of  the  sonnets  of  the  cardinal  de*  Medid  is  deserving 
of  particular  approbation ;  but  her  own  pieces  are  seldom  inferior  in 
spirit  and  elegance  to  those  of  her  numerous  panegyrists. 

NoTR  75  (p.  128).--At  Venice,  1548,  1549, 1550,  and  1554,  and  again, 
corrected  by  Domenichi,  in  1560.  Among  the  friends  and  patrons  to 
whom  they  are  addressed,  we  find  Ercole  Bentivoglio,  Luigi  Tansillo, 
Xfodovico  Domenichi,  Bernardino  Rota,  and  Vittoria  Colonna ;  some  of 
whom  have  honoured  her  in  return  with  their  commendations.  In  the 
**  Ragguagli  di  Pamaso,"  of  Boocalini,  Cent,  ii  Bagg.  85,  is  a  satirical 
relation  of  the  supposed  marriage  of  Ijuura  Terradna  with  the  noet 
Francesco  Manro,  who,  soon  after  his  marriage,  became  pealous  of  his 
vrife,  on  account  of  a  ga/rkr  which  she  wore,  stadded  with  jewels  ;  which 
ahe  had  reodved  as  a  present  from  Edward  VI.  of  England,  ta  return  for 
her  devotion  towards  him;  a  circumstance  which  so  exasperated  Mainro, 
that  he  cut  the  throat  of  his  wife,  witk  a  prohibited  verae  cf  eix  ejfUableey 
tehich  he  carried  tU  hu  side.  A  great  tumult  arose  in  Parnassus,  whidi 
Apollo  allayed  by  a  speech  ;  the  object^of  which  seems  to  be  to  satirize 
the  order  of  the  garter,  and  to  compare  the  favours  conferred  by  sove- 
rdgns  on  the  subjects  of  other  princes,  to  the  presents  given  by  lovers 
to  other  men's  wives. 

Note  76  (p.  128). — Tirab.  vii.  iii.  49.  Many  of  her  poems  are 
addressed  to  the  Count  of  CoUalto,  of  whom  she  was  pasdonately 
enamoured,  and  whose  marriage  to  another  lady  she  did  not  long  survive, 
havins  died  in  1 554,  about  the  thirtieth  year  of  her  age.  Her  poems  were 
publiuied  by  her  surviving  sister  Casaandra,  soon  after  her  death,  but 
were  not  reprinted  till  the  vear  1738;  when  they  were  aoain  published  by 
Antonio  Rambaldo  di  Conti,  count  of  CoUalto,  a  descencunt  of  the  noble- 
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mAn  to  whom  they  were  so  inelfectaany  addreeMd  by  liieir  nnfoKtoiiaie 
author. 

NoTB  77  (p.  128)^— She  beenne  the  irife  of  the  od^nted  Florentine 
scolptor,  Bertoiommeo  Amnuuiati.  Her  iPorke  wen  first  pabhrfied  as 
Florence,  apprtan  i  Qiw^  in  1560.  MaxsocheUi  aod  Tii»boecbi  have 
colleeted  numeroas  teetimoBies.of  her  eentempontfies  to  her  merits. 

Non  78  (p.  180).'^The  «  Opere  Bnrieeehe"  of  Bend  and  others,  after 
some  id  them  had  been  separately  publiriied,  were  colleeted  by  Anton- 
Fruieeeoo  Gnuadni,  called  "  U  LaBea,**  and  pnbbahed  by  the  Gianu  at 
Florence,  toI.  i.  1548, 1550,  vol.  ii.  1555,  octayo.  They  have  been  Ere^ 
quently  remrmted  ifaioe,  but  generally  in  a  mutilated  and  impcsfeei 
manner.  The  most  complete  and  best  edition  is  that  of  which  the  fint 
and  seeond  ▼olames  bear  the  date  of  London,  1728,  and  the  tfiird,  of 
Iloronoe  in  the  none  year,  bat  which  were,  in  &et,  printed  at  N^ea  ; 
and  tiiia  editkm  is  eited  as  one  of  the  TtOi  di  Imgua  by  the  acadc' 
DeUa 


NoTB  7d  (p.  180). — ^  A  bleeonK,"  says  Saneho,  ^  on  him  who 
hitcuted  sleep  ;  it  wraps  a  man  lUl  round  like  a  doak."    Ihi 
almost  a  centoiy  before  Cervantes,  on  the  same  subject :— - 

ttQadk  dieeva  di*  era  k  piii  belbt 
Arte,  il  pi ji  bel  meatier  obe  si 
n  letlo  er*  ana  v«ste,  una  gonafla 
Ad  ognnn  baanaohe  se  la 

OrL  Innam.  hb.  iiL  cant.  vii. 

N<n«  80  (p.  181).— The  wok  aUnded  to  of  Gioraoni  deUa  Gsaa^  hi  his 
^  Gapitolo  del  Fomo,"  published  with  his  ferae  rime,  in  the  *  Opere  Bur- 
lesche  "  of  fiemi  and  others,  hi  three  volumes.  Tfa^  piece  has  giren  risB 
to  an  infinite  number  of  errors  and  misrepresentstiotts,  that  have  Htafaifd 
the  memory  of  tius  most  aooompliriied  scholar  and  elegant  writer  with 
uncommon  edium.  FVom  these  accusations,  he  has  been  defended  wiA 
mat  abUsty  by  M.  Menage,  in  his  "Anti-Baillet,''  par.  ii  sec  119. 
That  he  was  himself,  however,  extremely  sensible  of  the  reproadMS 
vHiich  he  had  incurred,  appears  from  his  exijnisite  Latin  Hnes,  addreased 
Ad  OBrnumin,  in  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  justify  himself,  by  alleging 
that  these  obnoxious  verses  were  written  in  tne  more  Ihoaghtieas  days 
of  his  youth,  and  that  he  had  compensated  for  them  by  tlie  regularity, 
industry,  and  oontinency  of  his  future  life  and  oonduet ;  fur  which  bs 
refers  to  Bcmbo,  Flaminio,  and  his  other  friends.  His  example  maj  be 
aleaon  to  young  writers,  to  be  cautious  how  they  produce 

«  One  line  which  dying  they  would  wish  to  blot" 

The  works  of  Ossa  were  collected  and  published  in  five  volumes,  qoartoy 
Venice,  1728.  Both  bis  verse  and  prose  may  be  esteemed  among  the 
purest  models  of  the  Italian  tongue. 

Note  81  (p.  131).-~The  first  of  ftese  editions  is  that  of  the  Ginnti*  in 
1541,  quarto.  It  was  also  published  at  Milan  netle  com  d* Andrea  Oaim, 
1542;  quarto^  with  the  privilege  of  the  pope,  afid  the  state  of  Voiice  ;  and 
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again  tti  Veniee,  in  1645,  eon  la  tHimUa  di  maUe  «fcMMe,  which  an,  how- 
eyer,  of  little  importMioe.  Another  edition  is  aaid  to  have  been  publuhed 
at  Venice,  per  GiroUuno  Scotto,  in  1648.  Qnadrio,  iy.  554.  Mazsaeh. 
IT.  99*2 ;  Imt  this  I  eonceive  to  be  the  **>  Oriando  Innamnrato,"  as  reformed 
by  Lodoyico  Dominicfai ;  at  least  a  copy  of  the  Utter  work  by  the  nma 
printer,  and  m  the  aune  year,  is  in  my  posaesrion.  The  more  modon 
edition,  with  the  date  of  Florenoe,  1725,  Imt  in  hd  printed  at  Napfea,  i$ 
eonaidered  as  the  most  correct 

Note  82  (p.  132).--Tirabo8chi  informs  ns  that  the  first  edition  is  that 
of  Venice,  in  1519,  but  Fontanini  and  Zeno  have  cited  an  edition  containing 
his  eclogues,  and  die  first  seventeen  books  of  his  poem  of  Baldo,  printed  at 
Venice  in  1517,  8vo.  They  w«>re  alWwards  reprinted  at  Venice  in  1520; 
and  by  Alexander  Paganini,  Tusculaki  afud  Lacum  Bbhacbisbm,  in 
1521,  ornamented  with  grotesque  prints  from  blocks  of  wood.  Folen|^ 
afterwards  reformed  and  altered  this  work,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting 
its  satirical  tendency,  and  a  new  edition  was  printed,  without  note  of  Tear^ 
plaoe,  or  printer,  but  which  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1530.  The  edition 
of  1521  is,  however,  considered  as  the  best,  and  has  been  the  usual  model 
of  those  since  reprinted,  particularly  that  of  Venice,  apud  Joannem 
Vitriieum  el  Socios,  1573.  A  splendid  edition  of  the  ''Macaronics*'  of 
Folengi,  in  two  vols.  4to,  was  published  at  Mantua  in  1768  and  1771,  with 
the  life  of  the  author  by  Giana^oetino  Gradenigo,  bishop  of  Ceneda.  Of 
the  origin  of  the  macaronic  style,  as  well  in  France  and  Gennany  as  in 
Italy,  some  additional  and  curious  particulars  are  given  bv  Count  Bosaiy 
in  his  notes  and  documents  to  the  Italian  translation.  Vtde  voL  vii  pp. 
295, 297,  347  ;  vol  adi.  p.  226.» 

KoTS  83  (p.  132). — This  poem,  divided  into  eight  cantos,  has  bean 
■everal  timea  reprinted  after  the  first  edition  of  the  Sabbii,  in  Venio^ 
1526,  particularly  by  Oregorio  de'  Grogori,  at  the  same  place,  and  in 
the  same  year :  in  Rimini,  by  Soneino^  1527  (ed.  oastrata),  in  Venice 
by  Scnsa,  1530,  and  1539,  and  at  the  same  pUuse  by  Bindoni,  in  1550  : 
which  last  edition  has  been  counterfeited  by  an  impression  of  the  same 
data  of  miieh  inferior  exeeatioa.  At  the  dose  is  an  apologetieBl 
address  from  the  author,  in  which  he  has  attempted  to  vindicate  himself 
from  the  ehaige  of  impiety,  in  having  satirized  the  clergy  under  the 
cfaaneter  of  Momngnare  Qriffamtto;  and,  what  was  much  more  daa- 
KTOos,  in  having  shown  a  partiality  to  the  canse  of  the  vefonaeia» 
Vide  Zeno,  annet  tL  Fontan.  i.  303. 

KoTB  84  (p.  133). — Bossi  has  endeavoured  to  invalidate  the  above 
observation,  as  bearing  too  hard  upon  the  ecclesiastics,  by  observing 
that  in  those  times  almost  all  young  men  of  talent^  not  destined 
by  their  rank  to  a  military  life,  were  devoted  to  the  church  ;  and  that 
even  sueh  of  the  laity  as  distinguished  themselves  in  litenKtnre  frequently 
took  upon  themselves  the  habit  of  priests.  Something  may  perhaps 
be  eonceded  to  this  remark ;  but  after  all,  the  fact  remains  as  above 
stated,  and  sufficiently  shows  that  the  restraints  of  religion  and  the 
rales  of  morality  were  insufficient  to  restrain  the  HesntiousneBS  of  the 
dergy  within  deosBt  bonnds. 
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Note  85  (p.  ISS).— Printed  at  Venice,  per  Audio  Pinoo,  1533.  Tliis 
work  IS  divided  into  ten  oantos,  in  the  first  of  whidi  Homer  and 
Virsil  are  introduced  conversing  together  in  iavonr  of  the  four 
Ghnstian  poets  who  have  written  on  the  humanity  of  the  Son  of 
God,  who,  it  appears,  are,  il  Folgo,  or  Folengi  himself,  Sanazzara, 
Vida,  and  Scipione  Ckpeoe.  Folengi  seems  to  have  imbibed  soinie  of 
the  notions  of  the  reformers,  which  he  did  not  dare  more  openlj  to  avow; 
and  like  David  before  Achish,  to  have  feigned  himsdf  mad,  and  *^  scrab- 
bled on  the  doors  of  the  gate,  and  let  his  spittle  fall  down  up<«  hla  beard." 

NoTB  86  (p.  184). — Bucoliche  di  Yirgilio,  per  Bernardo  Polci,  di 
lAtino  in  vulgare  traducte,  &c  Flor.  1494.  1  must  observe,  that  Mr. 
Warton  is  not  correct  in  asserting  that  Virgil's  Bucolics  were  translatied 
into  Italian  by  Bernardo  Pulci,  Fossa  de  Cranona,  Benivieni,  and  Fiorim 
BuoninseguL  Hist  of  Eng.  Poetry,  vol.  ii.  p.  256.  The  only  tranalatori 
of  Viigil  being  Bernardo  l^d  and  Evangelists  Fossa ;  and  the  Bueoiics 
of  BenivienUuid  Baoiiiiiaegni  being  original  compoaitioiis. 

Note  87  (p.  185). — It  appears  from  a  letter  of  Giovanni  Rooeflai  ta 
Trissino,  dated  the  8th  day  of  November,  1515,  that  Trissino  had  then 
completed  his  tragedy,  which  was  intended  to  be  represented  before  Leo 
X.,  probably  on  the  occadon  of  his  visit  to  Florence  in  that  year.  Fm& 
Zeno,  Note  al  Fontanini,  Bib.  Ital.  vol.  i.  p.  464.  It  was  not,  howerer, 
printed  until  the  year  1524,  when  it  was  published  in  Rome,  jmt  Lodovic^ 
degli  Arrighi  Vieentino  ;  with  a  dedication  which  had  been  addreesed  by 
the  author  to  Leo  X.  in  the  lifetime  of  that  pontiff. 

NoTB  88  (p.  136).— This  poepn,  like  the  second  edition  of  the  *'  Sofoo- 
isba,"  in  1529,  was  printed  with  the  occasional  introduction  of  Greek 
letters,  for  determining,  with  greater  precision,  the  Italian  pronnnciation; 
the  invention  of  whicm  is  due  to  Trissino,  although  his  anyiority  has 
failed  of  introducing  it  into  seneral  use.  He  dedicated  it  to  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  in  an  address  which  explains  the  motives  of  his  attempt,  and 
elucidates  some  circumstances  in  his  own  life.  Several  passages  in  this 
poem  gave  great  offence,  the  author  having  severely  censured  the  con- 
duct of  some  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  in  consequence  of  which  they  were 
cancelled  by  him  in  the  copies  remaining  unsold  ;  a  circumstance  which 
has  given  rise  to  much  discussion  among  the  Italian  bibliograpbns. 
Vide  Fontanini,  Bib.  Ital.  vol.  i.  p.  268,  &c.  As  one  of  these  exdaed 
passages  has  a  particular  reference  to  the  subject  of  the  preceding  pages  of 
the  present  work,  I  shall  lay  it  before  the  reader,  from  the jprima  rariatima 
Edizione,  as  it  is  denominated  by  TiraboschL  In  this  extract  will  also  be 
found  a  spedmen  of  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  Trissino  attempted  to 
introduce  the  use  of  Greek  types.     Vide  App.  No.  VI. 

Note  89  (p.  137) — ^To  the  particulars  here  given  respecting  Gio 
Giorgio  Trissino,  Count  Bossi  has  made  considerable  additions,  in  has 
annotations  on  the  present  work,  vide  Ital.  Ed.  vol.  vii.  p  347»  et  je^. 
He  has  also  enriched  his  edition  by  the  publication  of  several  original 
letters,  mostly  addressed  to  Trissino,  from  some  of  the  most  eminent 

Ersons  and  distinguished  scholars  of  the  time  ;  particularly  Leo  X., 
>bella  of  Aragon,  duchess  of  Milan,  Demetrius  Chaloondylos^  Andreaa 
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Alciatas,  Jamu  Parrfaasiiu,  Giovaimi  and  Paolo  RnoeUu,  Veronica 
Gambarm,  Vittoria  Coloimay  &c  I  must  refer  my  reader  to  tiie  Italian 
traoalation,  yoL  x.  p.  141.* 

Note  90  (p  139). — The  dialogue  of  Triseino  on  the  Italian  language, 
entitled  "  II  Castellano,"  is  thus  named  by  the  author  from  his  friend 
Rnoellai,  who  is  one  of  the  interlocutors,  and  is  therein  styled  by  him 
**  Uomo  per  dottrina,  per  bonti,  e  per  ing^gno  non  inferiore  a  nessun 
altro  della  nostra  eti  "  The  strict  frien<uhip  which  subsisted  between 
Trisaino  and  Ruoellai,  whilst  they  emulated  each  other  in  their  works,  is, 
as  Maffei  has  justly  observed,  highly  honourable  to  the  characters  of 
both.— Teatro  Ital.  yoI.  i.  p.  93. 


NoTS  91  (p.  141)^ — On  an  embassy  from  Francis  I.  to  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  Alamanni  gave  a  singubur  instance  of  his  talents  and  promp- 
titade.  Haring  in  his  oration  bdbre  the  emperor,  frequently  mentioned 
the  Imperial  Bagle^  Charies,  alter  having  attentively  listened  tiU  the  dose 
of  the  speedi,  tuned  towards  the  orator,  and  repeated,  with  a  sarcastic 
emphasis,  from  one  of  the  poems  of  Alamanniy 


«  Vaquiia  grifagna^ 
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<<  Che  per  piti  divorar  due  becchi  porta." 

Alamanni  heard  this  reproach  with  perfect  composure,  and  instantly 
subjoined,  **  Since  these  lines  are  known  to  your  majesty,  I  must  be 
allowed  to  say,  that  when  I  wrote  them,  I  wrote  as  a  poet,  to  whom  it  is 
allowed  to  feign  ;  but  that  I  now  speak  as  the  ambassador  from  one 
great  sovereign  to  another,  whom  it  would  ill  become  to  deviate  from  the 
truth :  they  were  the  production  of  my  youth  ;  but  now  I  speak  with  tiie 
gravity  of  age  :  they  were  provoked  by  my  having  been  banished  fr>om 
my  native  place  ;  but  I  now  appear  before  your  majesty  divested  of  all 
passion."  Charles,  rismg  from  his  seat,  and  laving  his  hand  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  ambassador,  told  him  with  great  kindness,  that  he  haa  no 
cause  to  regret  the  loss  of  his  country,  living  found  such  a  patron  as 
Francis  I.,  Mding,  that  to  a  virtuous  man  every  pUce  is  his  country. — 
Mazzuch.  in  art.  Alamanni,  p.  263. 

NoTS  92  (p.  141). — ^The  works  of  Alamanni,  consisting  of  his  Elegies, 
Eclogues,  Satires,  and  Lyric  {neces,  with  his  tragedy  of  **  Antigone," 
were  fint  printed  by  Gryphius,  at  Lyons,  vol.  i.  1532,  vol.  i.  1533  ;  the 
first  volume  was  also  printed  bv  the  Giunti  at  Florence  in  1532,  and 
both  volumes  were  aflberwards  published  at  Venice  in  1533,  and  agiin  in 
1542.  Notwithstanding  these  frequent  editions,  the  works  of  AEunanni 
were  prohibited  in  the  pontificate  of  Clement  VII.,  hoth  at  Floren.e  and 
Rome,  in  tiie  latter  of  which  pbMses  they  were  publicly  burnt.  Vide 
liazzuch.  vol  L  p.  256. 

Nors  93  (p.  141).— Printed  at  Paris,  by  Robert  Stephens,  in  1546,  in 
a  beautiful  edition,  corrected  by  the  author,  and  dedicated  to  Francis  1. 
It  was  again  printed  in  the  same  year  by  the  Giunti  at  Florence,  and  has 
been  since  frvquentiy  reprinted,  particularly  in  a  correct  and  fine  edition 
in  large  quarto,  by  Comlno  at  Padua,  in  1718,  with  the  «Api"  of 
Rucellai,  and  tiie  epigrams  of  Alamanni,  and  at  Bologna  in  1746. 
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Non  H  (p.  142).~Fint  printed,  after  Hie  death  of  file  antfaor,  at 
Fbrenoe.  Net4a  tUmperia  di  Pilippo  Ghntti,  1570,  4to.  The  eabject 
of  this  poem  is  the  nege  of  the  city  of  Boui^ges,  the  capital  of  the  dacfar 
of  Berri,  supposed  to  be  the  ATaricom  of  Jubns  Cnsar.  The  phm  and 
conduct  of  It  is  so  closely  founded  on  that  of  the  «  Uiad,"  tfakt,  if  ~ 
except  only  the  alteration  of  the  namesy  it  appears  isther  to  be  a 
lation  than  an  oiMinal  work* 


Non  96  (p.  142). — Girone  il  Corteee,  printed  at  IHuis,  da  Rinaldo 
Odderio  e  Claodio  soo  figKuolo,  4to,  and  again  at  Yenice,  per  Comin  da 
Triao  da  Monfenito,  1549.  This  work  is  little  more  than  a  transposi- 
tion, into  Italian  oUava  rtmo,  of  a  French  romance,  entitled  *  Gyroa 
CourtoiB,''  which  Alamaimi  undertook,  at  the  request  of  FraneiB  L,  a 
short  time  before  the  death  of  that  monarch,  as  appeara  from  tbe  infcv' 
mataom  of  the  author  himself,  in  his  dedication  to  Henry  11.,  in  whidi  be 
haa  described  the  origin  and  laws  of  tbe  Britarii  kni^ta  mi  ant,  or 
EnigkU  of  the  Romtd  Table, 

Vyn  96  (p.  149). — Mazzach.  in  art  Angurelli.  This  incident  ia  also 
alluded  to  in  the  following  lines  of  Latomus. 

^  Ut  quod  minus  collegit  e  carbonibus^ 
Avidi  Leonia  eriperet  e  dentibus." 

Non  97  (p.  149)^-Ttfab.  toI.  tL  par.  ii.  p.  231.  Where  be  obanm^ 
that  AugnreUi  himself  profeases  in  his  poem  to  write  ia  jest,  and  to 
make  no  account  of  this  pretended  art  If,  howei^er,  we  except  a  few 
lines  at  the  end,  the  whole  piece  appears  to  have  been  Teiy  aenooriy 
WBtten  ;  and  even  in  these  be  profeaoes  to  hafe  minted  the  tosiwa  of 
wisdom  with  the  festivity  of  wit : — 

** doctos  salibus  sermones  spargere  puns 

Tentavi" 

Non  98  (p.  151). — ^It  appears  that  Alfonso  Gastriotta,  marquis  of 
Tripalda,  had  formed  a  marriage  contract  with  Cassandra  Mar^ese,  a 
Neapolitan  lady,  who  enjoyed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  esteem  and 
friendship  of  Suiazzaro,  but  tliat  having  repented  of  his  engagement,  he 
Mplied  to  the  Roman  court  for  a  dispensation  to  release  lum  &aai  its 
eoecta.  To  the  granting  this  dispensation  Sanaaiaro  oppoeed  aH  his 
influence,  and  engaged  his  friend  Bembo  to  preyent,  if  poanUe,  Ae 
issuing  of  the  buU  ;  but  tbe  rank  and  opulence  of  the  marqoia  wwe 
suffered  to  prevail  against  the  efforts  of  the  lady  and  her  friends^  and  ^ 
tenor  of  his  own  pn^niae.  The  lines  attributed  to  Saaaanro  on  Ifaia 
occasion  are  as  follow  : — 

In  ZeonemX. 
"  Sumere  matemis  titulos  cum  posset  ab  unia 
Ccecalos  hie  nostor,  maluit  esse  Leo. 
Quid  tibi  cum  magno  commune  est,  Talpa,  Leone  ff 

Non  cadit  in  turpes  nobilis  ira  feras. 
Ipse  licet  capias  animos  simulare  Leonis, 

Non  Lupus  hoc  genitor,  non  sinit  Ursa  parens. 
£n^  aliud  tibi  prorsus  habendum  est,  Csecule,  nomen  ; 
Nam  cnncta  ut  posfds,  non  potes  esse  Ljh>." 
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KoTB  99  (p.  151). — Thisy  and  other  epigvMns  of  Sanazaoo  Against  the 
RcMBMi  ponti£^  pzistad  in  seTeral  editions  of  his  works,  are  cpnsidered 
by  Foatanini  as  scandalous  libels,  published  by  the  heretical  authors  of 
the  paaquillades,  in  the  name  of  Suiazzaro,  and  incautiously  admitted  by 
fluhMquent  editors  into  the  eolleetioDs  of  his  works. — Fontanxni,  Bibliuth. 
ItaL  ToL  i.  p.  453. 

NoTB  100  (p.  152). — This  poem  was  translated  Into  Italian,  in  verti 
by  QioTanni  GiolitOyOne  of  the  sons  of  the  celebrated  printer 
Gabriel  Giolito,  and  published  at  Venioe  in  1588,  in  a  beautiful  edition 
entitled  ^  Dbl  parto  dslla  Vrroinb  del  Sanazzaro,  lihri  tie,  tradotti  in 
Tcrai  Toscani  da  Giovanni  Giolito  de*  Ferrari,  al  Ser.  Sig.  Don  Yincenzo 
Gonzaga,  Duca  di  MantouA  e  di  Monferrato,"  &c. 

NoTB  101  (p.  152). — These  improprieties  did  not  escape  the  animad- 
▼ersion  of  Erasmus,  in  his  <<  Cioei'onianus,"  (p.  90,  Ed.  Tolosie,  1620,) 
where  this  passage  is  followed  by  some  very  judicious  remarks  on  the 
manner  of  treating  sacred  subjects  in  poetry. 

Note  102  (p.  156). — ^In  this  letter  we  find  the  following  apology, 
which  he  attempts  to  derive  from  the  difficulty  of  his  undertaking. 
^  Scio  enim  qnam  periculosum  sit,  de  re  tarn  varia,  tarn  difficili  atque 
ardua,  scribere,  his  pnasertim  temporibus,  quibus  tot  pnedara  ingenia 
liberalitato  Lecmis  X.  Pont  Max.  invitata,  emerserunt,  emei^guntque  in 
dies ;  ut  artes  mihi,  ipsa  injuria  tempoi*um  jamdudum  extinctn,  vide- 
aotnr  quodanunodo  hujua  auspiciis  reviviscere." — In  Ep.  prsef.  ad  lib.  de 
Poetic. 

Note  103  (p.  157.) — Mr.  Henke  thinks  this  commendation  of  Vida 
somewhat  too  favourable,  and  quotes  the  opinion  of  Papadopoli,  who,  he 
conceives,  estimates  him  more  accuratelv.  ''Exceptis  carmiuibus  de 
Latmncuiis,  et  de  Bombyce,  qu»  ingemoeissima  sunt,  frigent  elegan- 
tissime  et  JatiniBsime  omnia.*' — Germ.  Ed.  vol.  iii.  p.  95.  But  Boss! 
approves  of  the  sentiments  above  expressed,  and  has  defended  Vida 
against  some  French  critics,  who  have  asserted  that  in  his  Poetiea  he  has 
taught  rather  the  art  of  imitating  Virgil,  than  that  of  imitating  nature. 
The  Italian  translator  has  also  added  some  interesting  notices  respecting 
the  various  editions  of  the  works  of  Vida,  and  has  particulariy  reierred 
to  that  printed  at  Oxford,  in  3  vols.  8vo,  in  1722, 1725,  and  1733.--ItaL 
£d.  yol.  viL  i^  322, 323.« 

Note  104  (p.  159). — It  is  remarkable  that  D'Alviano  had  in  his  train 
three  of  the  greatest  Latin  poets  that  modem  times  have  produced : 
Andrea  Navagero,  Hieronymo  Fracastoro,  and  Giovanni  Cotta,  the 
latter  of  whom  was  despatched  by  D'Alviano,  when  he  was  made  a 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Agnedello,  on  an  embassy  to  Julius  II.  to  en- 
deavour to  procure  the  liberation  of  his  patron  ;  on  which  expedition  he 
died  of  a  fever,  having  yet  scarcely  attained  the  prime  of  life.  The  few 
poems  left  by  Gotta  breathe  the  very  spirit  of  his  countryman  Catullus  ; 
and  Flaminio  has  ventured  even  to  prefer  his  poems  to,  or  at  least  to 
place  them  on  an  equality  wiUi,  those  of  Catullus.  The  lines  on  the 
aasaasination  of  Ateasaadro  de'  Medici,  usually  called  the  first  duke  of 
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Florence,  attributed  to  Cotta  by  Gagnet  and  VuipinSy  vide  Ftmcartar. 
Cottn,  et  afiormn  Cann.  Patav.  1718,  8to,  are  the  prodnctuNi  of  some  latter 
author ;  Aat  event  not  having  oocuned  until  many  yean  after  his  dealh. 


NoTB  105  (p.  162). — Count  Boen  has  conjectured  that  Ftttcaatoro,  in 
adopting  a  new  mvthology,  and  placing  the  scene  of  his  poem  in  the 
Atlantis,  has  intended  to  allude  to  the  recent  diBcovery  of  America,  and 
to  the  supposed  introduction  of  the  disease  in  questi<m,  by  the  first  navi- 
gators ;  a  supposition  i^ch  seems  highly  probable.  Respecting  the  first 
notice  of  the  use  of  mercury  in  this  disnse  Count  Boesi  has  also  <iaoCed 
some  tracts  of  Giorgio  Sommaripa  of  Verona,  printed  at  Veniee  in  1487, 
which  show  that  thn  remedy  was  adopted  mudi  eariier  than  ia  genenJlj 
imagined. — ^Ibid.  p.  823.* 

NoTB  106  (n.  162).— Thuani  Histor.  lib.  xii.  But  it  ia  proper  to 
obserre,  that  the  Teracity  of  this  anecdote  has  been  mudi  contested  by 
several  modem  Italian  critics,  particularly  cited  by  Count  Bossi ;  who 
has  added  some  judicious  remarks  of  his  own.  Vtde  ItaL  Ed.  ynL  rii. 
p.  324,  a  9eq. 


NoTB  107  (p.  162).— l^rab.  toI.  viL  psr.  iii.  p.  294.  The 
Bgned  was  the  appivhension  of  a  contagious  dis(»der  ;  hat  it  has  beea 
suggested,  that  the  real  cause  was  the  deare  of  the  pope  to  transfer  the 
council  firom  the  dominions  of  the  emperor  to  some  atf  in  Italy.  Fide 
Ital.  Ed.  vol.  vii.  p.  327.  However  uiis  may  be,  Fracastoro  confiimed 
his  opinion  on  oath, — Salig.  Hist.  Cone.  Ti«nt.  ap.  Heoke.  Germ.  Ed. 
vol.  in,  p.  \0Z* 

Note  108  (p.  163). — A  transUtion  of  Fracastoro's  deseription  of  his 
Ganhian  villa,  in  his  beautiful  epistie  to  Franc.  Torriano,  may  be  found 
in  Mr.  Greswell's  account  of  some  of  the  Latin  poets  of  Italy  in  the  six- 
teenth century  ;  but,  perhaps,  the  most  exquisite  production  of  Fracss- 
toro  is  his  efMstie  on  the  untimelv  death  of  his  two  sons,  addrssBed  to 
Giovan-Battista  Torriano,  and  which,  in  point  of  elegance,  pathos,  snd 
true  sublimity,  may  bear  a  comparison  with  any  production  of  the  kind, 
either  in  ancient  or  modem  tames. 

Note  109  (p.  163).— The  motives  of  tiiis  sre  beautifully  asngned  by 
De  Thou  :  **  Ut,  qui  arcta  inter  se  necessitudine  conjuncti  vixersnt,  et 
pnlcherrimarum  rerum  scientias  ac  politiores  Hteras  excofaierant,  eodem 
m  loco  spectarentur,  et  a  juventute  Patavina  universoque  Gymnsno 
quotidie  salutarentur." — Ibid.  Of  the  numerous  testimonies  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  Fracastoro,  by  the  scholars  of  the  time,  the  following 
lines  of  Adam  Fumani,  prefixed  to  the  Giuntine  edition  of  the  works  of 
Fracastoro,  Yen.  1574,  4to,  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  the  most 
elegant : — 

**  Longe  vir  unus  omnium  doctissimus, 
Verona  per  quem  non  Marones  HantuK, 
Nee  nostra  priseis  invident  jam  secula^ 
Virtute  summam  consecntus  gloriam 
Jam  gnmdis  nvo  hie  conditur  FuAgtOKum. 
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Ad  tristem  aoerbfe  mortiB  ejus  nimtium, 
Vidua  fleyit  ora,  flenmt  ultinuB 
Gentea,  peruase  musicomm  eAndidmn 
Florem,  optimaniiii  et  himen  artiiiiii  omniiun." 

Nom  110  (p.  164). — Among  these  were  the  "OratiooB  of  Cicero," 
compoeiDg  three  Tolnmes  of  the  edition  of  Cicero,  printed  at  tiie  Aldine 
press,  in  1519,  and  the  second  volume  of  the  edition  of  the  works  of 
Cicero,  printed  by  the  Jwidm  at  Venice,  1534,  in  4  toIs.  fo.,  which  were 
edited  by  Petrus  Victorius.  To  which  may  also  be  added,  his  *<  Varise 
Lectiones  in  omnia  opera  Ovidii,"  printed  in  the  Aldine  edition  of  1616, 
in  three  Tolmnes,  ana  again  in  1533.  These  readings  are  also  met  witti 
in  oAer  editions  deriyed  from  the  Aldine. 

Note  111  (p.  165). — On  the  reconciliation  which  took  place  between 
Julius  II.  and  the  Venetian  republic,  in  the  year  1509,  and  which  first 
broke  the  formidable  league  of  Cambray,  (vide  axdt^  chap.  Tiii.)  Nava- 

Sro  addressed  to  that  pontiff,  in  terms  of  the  highest  oommendationy  a 
ktin  Eclogue,  which  deserves  notice,  as  weU  from  its  intrimdo  merit,  as 
from  the  particularity  with  which  it  applies  to  the  events  before  related. 
NoTB  112  (p.  167). — The  few  pieces  to  which  Fracastoro  above  refers 
were  collected  together  soon  after  the  death  of  Navagero,  and  printed  in 
the  year  1530,  with  a  short  address  pr^xed,  for  the  most  part  in  the 
▼cry  words  of  Fracastoro  above  cited  ;  from  which  we  may  reasonably 
conjecture,  that  it  was  he  who  procured  this  edition  of  the  writings  of 
his  friend,  and  who  superintended  its  publication.  The  researches  of 
SDb8eq[uent  times,  and  particulariy  the  industry  of  the  learned  brothen, 
Giovan-Antomo  and  Gaetano  Volpi,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  many 
valuable  editions  of  the  works  of  the  early  restorers  of  literature,  have, 
however,  collected  a  few  additional  {neces  of  Navagero,  which  had  before 
been  scattered  in  various  publications,  and  given  to  the  public  a  com- 
plete edition  of  his  works,  printed  by  Comino  Padua,  1718.  Among 
these  are  the  remarks  made  by  Navagero  on  his  journeys  to  Spain  and  to 
France,  a  few  Italian  poems,  which  bear  the  same  character  of  elesant 
oorrectness  as  his  Latin  writings,  and  several  of  his  letters^  prefixed  to 
his  editions  of  the  ancient  authors,  particulariy  one  which  is  addressed  to 
Leo  X.,  exhorting  him  to  undertake  an  expedition  against  the  Turks. 

Non  118  (p.  167). —  Fufeanfe,  chap.  ix.  During  the  wars  consequent 
on  the  league  of  Cunbray,  Gian- Antonio  had  been  despcnled  of  his  pro- 
perty, and  driven  frtnn  his  residence  at  Serravalle,  but  was  relieved  by 
the  liberality  of  Julius  II.,  and  of  the  cardinal  Raffaello  Riario.  He  has 
left  many  works,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  some  of  which  have  been 
printed,  and  of  which  his  twelve  books  of  letters  are  the  most  valuable, 
as  they  throw  eonsideiable  light  on  the  state  of  literature,  and  affard 
much  particular  information  respecting  tiie  early  progress  of  his  son. 

Non  1 14  (p.  169). — In  the  same  year,  when  Mare- Antonio  was  searcdy 
eighteen  years  of  age,  he  published  at  Fano  the  first  specimen  of  his  pro- 
ductions, with  a  few  poems  of  Manillus,  that  had  not  before  been  printed, 
under  the  following  title  :  *^  Michiblis  Tabchaniotab  Mabulli  Nbnub. 
Ejnsdem  epigrammata  nunquam  alias  impressa.    M.  Aifroif  ii  Fi^aminii 
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Gumimim  libeUui.  Ejafldem  Eclogm  ThyiWB.  Imyitawiin  Fani  in 
bos  Hieronymi  SoDeim.  Idibus  Septemb.  M.D.xy.**  As  tiiia  small  Tohnne^ 
printed  in  octavo,  is  extremely  rune,  a  more  parlicntar  aeoonnt  of  it  maj 
not  be  nnacoeptable^  It  is  addreeied  by  the  editor,  Flaminio,  in  a  abort 
dedicalion  to  AcbiUe  Philarote  Boochi.  The  poems  of  MaruUoa  connst 
cf  his  «  Neniae,*'  or  complaint  on  the  loss  of  bis  country  and  the  mislar* 
tones  of  his  family  ;  an  elesy  on  the  death  of  Giovanni,  the  son  of  Pier^ 
Franoeseo  de'  Medici ;  an  ode  to  Charles  V.  and  another  ad  AnUminim^Bair 
draomiMt,  with  afew  epigrams,  or  short  occaaioDal  poema.  These  pieces 
ds  not  appear  either  in  the  first  edition  of  the  works  of  Marullua,  printed 
at  Florenoe  in  1497,  or  in  the  later  edition  by  Cripios,  Paria,  1561,  and 
are  perhaps  only  to  be  found  in  this  volume.  The  poems  of  Flaminio  sie 
dedicated  to  Lodovioo  Speranzo,  by  whose  entreaties  it  appears  he  had 
sriected  a  few  of  his  pieces  to  be  printed.  In  this  dedication,  Flaminio 
expresses  his  i^prehensioiiB  that  he  may  be  accused  of  preenmptiflB,  in 
expecting  the  world  will  read  the  poems  of  a  youth,  who  has  yet  searccly 
attamed  Ae  eighteenth  year  of  his  age.  Of  these  poemai,  some  have 
been  |irinted,  mten  with  variations,  in  the  subsequent  editions  of  In 
worits  ;  but  several  pieces  appear  there  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  Hat 
edition  by  Mancurti,  published  at  Padua,  by  Comino,  in  1727,  ^Hiicfais 
considered  as  the  most  complete  ;  whence  it  is  probable  thia  early  jRibE- 
ealion  of  Flaminio  was  not  known  to  his  editors.  It  n  obeervahle,  thst 
the  lines  in  commendation  of  the  writings  of  Navagero,  in  the  Comino 
edition,  p.  40 : 

**  Quot  broma  creat  albiesns  pruinas 
Qnot  tellus  Zephyro  solnta  flores,**  &e 

are  applied  in  the  early  edition  to  the  writings  of  the  anther's  fiithcr, 
Giaa* Antonio  Flaminio  ;  the  above  lines  being  transposed,  and  the  pom 
ending  thus :» 

*^  Tot  menses,  bone  FUimmi,  tot  annoB 
Perennes  maneant  tui  libe^*' 

Among  the  pieces  that  have  not  been  reprinted,  are  two  odes,  addreand 
to  Gnido  Postumo,  of  whom  some  account  will  hereafter  be  given,  which 
^splay  the  eariy  talents  of  the  author  no  less  than  his  other  writiiigB. 
The  v^ome  concludes  with  an  eclogue,  intended  to  express  the  gralitade 
of  the  author  to  the  Count  Baldassare  Castiglione,  for  the  favours  con- 
feired  upon  him  at  Urbino.  These  piece%  wiUi  the  dedications  or 
introductory  letters  by  which  they  are  aocompamed,  throw  conaidenhle 
U^t  on  the  eariy  life  and  studies  of  their  author,  and  deserve  to  be  more 
generally  known. 

NoTB  1 1 5  (p.  1 70).— To  this  visit,  during  wfaidi  Fhumnio  waaboDoavBd 
by  the  attention  of  die  Neapolitan  nobility  and  schc^ars,  he  adverts  with 
great  pleasure  m  many  of  his  writings ;  particulariv  in  his  bsantifbl  el^gy, 
Cann.  lib.  ii.  cann.  vii.,  ^  Pausilypi  coUes  et  candioa  MergeUinSy"  and  in 
his  verses  addressed  to  Francesco  Caserti,  lib.  vL  carm.  xx. 

KoTB  116  (p.  171). — A  dissertatioa,  expressly  on  tins  soHeel,  waa 
^irriMea  by  Schelhomius,  and  published  in  tiie  Amcenitat  Hist,  fiedcsiasl. 
▼oL  ii^  to  which  Tiraboschi  has  fully  nplied  m  his  «<Storia  deUa  Lett. 
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IteL"  tbL  TiL  par.  iii.  p.  268.    From  these  it  appears,  that  the  opinian  of 
the  heterodoxy  of  Flaminio  had  gained  eneh  ground,  tliat  his  writinga 
were  for  some  tiaM  prohibited  in  the  **  Index  Expurgatorius  **  of  the 
RomaD  church,  bj  tfaatbigoted  pontiff,  Paul  lY.  (Caraffa),  who,  it  is  aho 
said,  intended  to  have  the  body  of  the  author  diaintorred,  and  eonmiittad 
to  itie  flames.    Tiraboschi  has  endeavoured  to  inyalidate  this  Utter 
aasertion,  by  referring  to  the  instances  of  friendship  which    passed 
between  that  pontiff,  whilst  a  cardinal,  and  Flaminio  ;  but  if  the  pope 
eould  attempt  to  blacken  the  memory  of  Flaminio  by  the  darkest  imputa- 
tion with  which,  in  the  general  opinion,  it  could  be  affected,  there  seems 
no  improbability  in  supposing  that  he  would  also  display  his  resentment 
against  his  lifeless  remains.     As  to  the  iact  itself,  Tirabo8<^i  fully  admits 
that  Fkuninio  had  adopted  the  opinions  of  the  reformers,  and  this  from  a 
motiTe  which  oonfen  the  highest  honour  on  his  character.    ^  Che  egU  a 
mostrasse  per  qualche  tempo  propenso  alle  opinioni  de*  Novatori,  non  pii6 
negarsi.    £  forse  la  stessa  pieta  del  Flaminio,  e  Taustera  e  innocente 
vita,  ch'  ei  conduoeva,  lo  trasse  suo  malgrado  in  que'  lacd  ;  perciocchft 
essendo  la  riforma  degli  abosi  e  Temendazion  de^  eosiumi  il  pretesto  di 
cui  valeanai  gli  Eretici  per  muover  guerra  alia  Chiesa,  non  ^  maraviglia, 
che  alcam  uomini  pii,  si  lasciassero  da  tali  argomenti  sedurre."    The 
same  author,  howeyer,  afterwards  endeayours  to  show,  that  Flaminio  was 
re-converted  to  the  true  faith,  by  the  exertions  of  his  friend,  cardinal 
Pole,  under  whose  roof  he  died  as  a  good  Catholic,  and  who  boasted  of 
havinff  rendered  a  great  service,  not  only  to  Flaminio,  but  to  the  Roman 
church,   in  detachiiur  liim    from    the  cause  of  the  reformers.     Vide 
Tirab.  vii.  iii.  263.    By  what  arguments  his  convictioa  was  effected,  does 
not  appear,  but  the  mild  and  inoffennive  spirit  of  Flaminio  was  ill  qualified 
to  brook  die  reproaches  of  his  friends,  much  leas  to  prompt  him  to 
undergo  the  sufferings  of  a  mart>T.    I  shall  only  further  observe,  that 
the  lines  of  Flaminio  entitled  "  De  Hieronymo  Savonarola,'*  £d.  Comin. 
p.  72,  were  more  probably  intended  to  apply  to  Jerome  of  Prague,  who 
was  actually  burnt  alive  by  the  council  of  Coastanoe,  whilst  the  dead  body 
only  of  Savonarola  was  consumed  by  the  flames. 

"  Dum  fera  flamma  taoe,  Hiertmyme^  pascitur  artns, 
Heligio,  sanctas  dilaniata  comas, 
Flevit,  et  O,  dixit,  ciiideles  parcite  ilammse, 
Parcite ;  sunt  isto  viscera  nostra  rogo.'' 

Notwithstanding  the  observations  of  both  Count  Boosi  and  Mr.  Henke  on 
this  passage,  I  still  think  that  the  above  lines  of  Flaminio  must  be  referred 
rather  to  Jerome  of  Prague  than  to  Savonarola^  That  Flaminio  was 
decidedly  attached  to  the  cause  of  the  reformers  is  admitted.  The 
remark  of  Mr.  Henke,  that,  '^cu  a  good  Catholic^  Flaminio  might  have 
hesitated  to  celebrate  Jerome  of  Prague,  far  sooner  than  Savonarola, 
who  was  highly  extolled  by  the  Dominicans,"  therefore  falls  to  the 
ground  ;  it  being  precisely  hseause  Flaminio  was  not  a  pood  Cathohc,  that 
he  may  be  soppMed  to  have  alluded  to  Jerome  of  Prague.  In  the  opinion 
of  BoBsi,  that  the  lines  may  be  applied  to  the  burning  the  dead  body  of 
Savonarola,  as  well  a^  the  limnff  one  of  the  martyr  of  Constanee,  I  can 
by  no  means  agree.   Vide  Germ.  Ed.  vol.  iii  p.  121 .  Ital.  Ed.voL  vii.  p^  181. 
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Nan  117  (p.  172). — ^The  Latin  poems  of  Flaiiiiiiio  were  colleefeed,  with 
those  of  sevenl- other  distingaished  poets,  united  with  him  by  the  ties  of 
friendship,  under  the  title  of  ^  Csnnina  qoinqne  illnstrinm  PoeCsmn, 
nempe  Bembi,  Nragerii,  Osstilioni,  Cottae,  et  FlaminiL  Venetiis,  1548, 
8to,  a  beantifixl  volnme,  now  of  rare  occurrence. 

Note  118  (p.  172). — Thdr  works  were  united  together,  and  p&Uiahed 
in  1540.  l^fany  of  ^em  are  also  inserted  in  the  Gann.  Illoatr.  Poet.  IteJ. 
Tol.  iii.  Flaminio  has  addressed  to  them  a  copy  of  yerses,  accompanying 
some  of  his  poems,  in  which  he  denominates  them,  <*  Fratres  optimi  et 
optimi  poetsB." 

NoTB  119  (p.  172).— Haiznch.  Scrittori  dlfaL  torn.  u.  par.  uL  p.  900. 
Tirab.  vol  vii.  par.  iiL  p.  194.  Fhuninio,  contrasting  the  persooal 
deformity  of  his  friend  Benzio  with  the  aeoompliahments  of  his  miod, 
addresses  him — 

*<  O  dentatior  et  Inpis  et  apris, 
Et  setosior  hireo  olente,  et  idem 
Tamen  deliciae  novem  dearum 
Qnse  silvam  Aoniam  colunt,"  &c. 

Cann.  lib.  t.  carm.  50. 

Note  120  (p.  172).— First  printed  at  Bologna,  1555,  acain  in  1574. 
The  prints  in  this  work  are  designed  and  eDgrayed  by  tibe  oelefanted 
artist  Giulio  Bonasone.  Their  merit  is  yarious,  but  many  of  them  aie 
yery  bcAutiiul ;  a  circumstance  which  may  be  explained  by  a  passage 
in  Malyasia,  <<  Felsina  Pittrice,"  iL  72,  where  we  find  that  Bonasone  fire> 
quently  copied  his  ideas  fivm  Midhel- Agnolo  and  Albert  Durer,  and  tfaat 
he  procured  designs  from  Parmigiano  and  Prospero  Fontana  ;  the  latter 
of  whom  was  an  intimate  friend  of  BocchL  With  this  informatioo,  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  allot  these  designs  to  their  respectiye  masters.  In 
the  second  edition,  the  prints  are  retoudied  by  Agostino  Caracd,  iidio  has 
also  engrayed  the  first  symbol  from  a  design  of  his  own ;  but  notwith- 
standing the  great  merit  of  this  artist,  the  firet  edition  of  this  scarce  work 
is  to  be  preferred.  The  pieces  addressed  by  Flaminio  to  Boochi  may  be 
found  in  lib.  i.  carm.  34,  43,  lib.  ii.  carm.  29. 

NoTB  121  (p.  1 72). — A  natiye  of  Isemia,  and  bishop  of  Isola.  Many  <^ 
his  poems  are  annexed  to  the  edition  of  Sanazzaro,  by  Comino,  Padua, 
1731.  He  is  denominated  by  Broukhoaus,  <<  Poeta  purus  ae  nitidus ;"  a 
character  not  superior  to  his  merits. 

Note  122  (p.  172). — A  natiye  of  Bergamo,  who  resided  at  Rome  during 
the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  and  whose  poems  were  published  at  Bergamo, 
in  1747,  with  the  life  of  the  author,  by  Serassi.  Many  of  them  are  also 
inserteid  in  the  Carm.  Illustr.  Poet.  Ital,  and  may  bear  a  comparison  with 
the  finest  productions  of  the  times.     Yidt  Tirab.  yoL  yiL  par.  iii  p.  224. 

Note  123  (p.  174).~It  is  obsenrable,  that  in  one  of  the  poems  of 
Postumo,  intended  to  excite  the  citizens  of  Pesaro  to  resist  the  aims  of 
Boxvia,  the  author  refers  not  only  to  the  murder  of  the  duke  of  Gandia, 
by  GBBsar  Borgia,  and  to  the  supposed  incestuous  intercourse  of  tins 
fjMnily,  but  to  other  charges,  not  uluded  to,  as  &r  as  I  have  disooyered. 
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by  aay  other  writer,  which  are,  however,  snfficieiiily  refuted  by  their  own 
enormity. — £leg.  lib.  iL  p.  93. 

NoTB  124  (p.  176). — Tebaldeo  honoured  the  memory  of  Poetumo  with 
the  following  epitaph : — 

'^  PosthnmuB  hie  situs  est ;  ne  dictum  hoc  nominine  credaa 

In  luoem  extincto  quod  patre  prodierit ; 
Mortales  neque  enim  talem  genuere  parentes, 
Calliopeiafuit  mater,  ApoOo  pater." — Jot.  Elog.  Ixix. 

Some  time  after  the  death  of  Postumo,  his  writings  were,  at  the  instance 
of  the  cardinal  Rangone,  collected  by  his  pupil  Lodovico  Siderostomo, 
and  pablished  at  Bologna,  in  1524,  under  tne  title  of  <*  Megiarum  libri 
1 1.,**  with  a  dedication  from  the  editor  to  Pirro  Gonzaga,  protonotary  of 
the  Roman  see.  The  extreme  rarity  of  this  volume,  of  which  very  few 
copies  are  known  to  exist,  has  given  rise  to  conjectures  that  the  edition 
was  sQppressed  by  some  of  those  persons  in  power  who  found  themselves 
attacked  by  the  satirical  and  pungent  style  of  the  author ;  nor  is  it 
unlikely  that  this  circumstance  may  be  attributed  to  the  freedom  with 
which  he  had  treated  the  Komon  pontiffs  who  preceded  Leo  X. 

NoTB  125  (p.  177). — It  is  the  opinion  of  Count  Boesi,  that  the  art  of 
reciting  extemporary  Latin  verses  arose  in  Italy,  and  that  from  this  we 
are  to  derive  the  origin  of  the  Italian  Improwisatorij  who  increased  in 
number  as  their  pradecessors  declined,  and  have  carried  the  art  to  a 
degree  of  perfection  unknown  in  any  other  country. 

NoTS  126  (p.  177). — The  Brandolini  were  of  a  noble  family  at  Florence, 
and  were  distinguished  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  by  two  men 
of  considerable  hterary  eminence,  Aurelio  and  Raffaelle,  each  of  whom 
«Bs  known  by  the  denomination  of  Lippo,  or  Lipput  Ftarentintu,  Of  the 
fonncr  of  these  writers,  who  died  in  die  year  1497,  a  full  account  may  be 
found  m  Mazznch.  Scrittori  d'ltal.  vol  vi.  p.  2013. 

Note  127  (p.  178). — He  collected  together  some  of  the  works  of  his 
r«Ution  Anreuo ;  one  of  which,  entitled,  <'  De  comparatione  Rdpublicn 
et  Regni,"  he  dedicated  to  the  cardinal  de'  Media,  afterwards  Leo  X., 
in  in  address  which  contains  several  curious  particulars  of  the  Medici 
fanulyw—Brandolini,  Leo  X.  p.  139. 

Note  128  (p.  178). — On  this  account  he  is  denominated  by  Gianan- 

fonio   Flaminio,    (kulu§   PontificU^   although  Brandolini  was  himself 

in  &et  nearly  deprived  of  sight.    It  has  already  been  noticed  that  at  the 

Mreof  the  pontiff,  Brandolini  save  instructions  to  the  celebrated  Marc- 

I   Aotonio  llaminio,  the  son  of  Gian- Antonio  ;  to  which  it  may  be  added, 

'   thftt  the  fiuher  luu,  on  many  occasions,  expressed  his  satisfaction  that 

^  SOD  had  obtained  the  assistance  of  so  accomplished  a  tutor  ;  who  is 

^  to  have  treated  his  pupil  with  as  much  kindness  and  affection  as  if 

^  bad  been  his  own  offspring.     Vide  J.  A.  Flamin.  Op.  ap.  Mazzuch. 

Scrittori  dltaL  tom.  vi.  p.  2019. 

^'oTK  129  (p.  179). — Two  Latin  epigrams  of  Marone,  which  do  no 
^^''credit  to  his  talents,  are  prefixed  to  the  singular  book  of  Francesco 
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ColonnA,  entitled  <<  La  Htprbrotomachia  di  Poupnus**  printed  br 
Aldns  in  1499,  and  again  in  1545,  of  which  a  ftall  aooooiU  may  be  fond 
in  the  Menagiana,  torn.  It.  p.  70. 

Note  130  (p.  179).— 

^  Not  with  more  glee,  by  hands  pontific  crown'd. 
With  scarlet  hats  wide  waving  circled  roond, 
Rome,  in  her  capitol,  saw  Qubbmo  at. 
Throned  on  seven  hills,  the  antichrist  of  wit.** 

Dmidad,  iL  13. 

It  is  justly  remarked  by  Henke,  that  Pope  has,  in  these  lines,  confounded 
Quemo  with  the  other  coort-jester  Baraballa^  with  whom  the  pai^eant 
idlnded  to  by  Pope,  and  hereafter  described,  was  exhibited.  VHt  Gens. 
Ed.  vol.  iii.  p.  144. 

Note  131  (p.  180). — On  one  of  those  mortifying  oocasiona,  Qnemo  is 
said  to  have  turned  towards  the  pontiff,  ^-ith  the  cup  in  his  hand,  and  to 
have  addressed  him  in  these  Leonine  veraes : — . 

^  In  cratere  meo  TfaefeiB  est  eonjoncta  Lyse 
Est  Dea  jimcta  Deo  ;  sed  Dea  major  eo.** 

Foresti,  Mappamondo  Istorioo^  torn.  iii. 

Note  132  (p.  180). — ^Of  this,  tiie  following  specimen  I 
been  quoted  :---Quemo,  complaining  of  his  laborions  offioe, 

*^  Archipoeta  &cit  versus  pro  mille  poetis.** 

To  which  Leo  instantly  replied, 

*'  £t  pro  mine  aliis  Archipoeta  bibit.'' 

Qnemo,  who  found  some  leinforoement  neoeoBary,  shortly 
subjoined, 

^  Porrige  quod  fadant  mihi  oarmtna  docta  Falemam." 

But  Leo  refused  ;  and  added,  as  a  reason, 

<*  Hoe  vinum  enervat  debilitatque  pedes." 

In  which  it  has  been  supposed,  that  he  alluded  to  the  gout,  with  wludi 
Quemo  is  said  to  have  been  afflicted ;  but  he  certainly  meant  also  to 
apply  the  word  pedet  to  ihefeet  of  the  verse,  which  were  not  likdy  to  be 
improved  by  an  additional  quantity  of  wine.  We  learn  from  Boosi  that 
Querao  remained  in  Rome  after  the  death  of  Leo  X.,  but  left  it  in  1528, 
for  Naples,  where  he  was  so  peraecuted  by  his  countrymen,  that  he  was 
accustomed  to  say,  **  he  hadfottnd  a  thorttand  woha  m  gedhmyg  for  one 
Liony  According  to  Valeriaho,  he  finished  his  days  in  an  hoapitaL 
Vide  Ital.  Ed.  vol.  vii.  p.  337. 

Note  133  (p.  181). — Several  writers  have  erroneously  supposed  that 
Baraballo  and  the  arch*poet  Quemo  were  the  same  person.  Vide  Bottari, 
Note  al  Vasari,  torn.  ii.  p.  120.  Lanoelotto,  in  Op.  Lat  Angeli  Polocci, 
notis,  p.  100.  Baraballo  was  of  Grneta,  Qnemo  of  Monopoli,  in  Apulia 
Both  ttiese  authors  cite  the  authority  of  Jovius,  in  Elo^.,  who  makes  no 
such  assertion.  Bottari  is  also  mistaken  in  relating  that  Leo  X.  actuaUj 
erowned  Baraballo,  for  which  he  also  cites  the  authority  of  Jovivsi 
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NoTB  ld4  (p.  182)w— Particiiiarty  in  the  Oa/mima  of  lfu«-Aiitoiiio 
Flamiiiio,  ^ere  it  appoars  diat  the  moat  trivial  eiroamsteiwes  \my  at 
times  given  rise  to  eompoeitiooB  wlwsh  Honoeor  Cfttnllni  aright  not  life 
bhnhed  to  own. 

Note  135  (p.  183).— At  the  dose  we  read,  Imprunm  Jtomm  mtd 
Ludovieitm  Ftccwfiain,  et  lou/tluim  Penammmy  wtente  Julio.  MDZJuV. 
The  addren  of  PftUadkn,  preaxed  to  tUe  work  and  the  Letters  of  0017- 
chis,  and  of  his  friend  Gajns  Sylvsnas,  one  of  his  kamed  ooouttjmap 
then  resident  at  Rome,  and  who  contribated  setecal  pieeea  to  thh 
ooiloetion,  throw  considerable  light  on  the  state  of  litsratore  in  Kama 
dnxnig  the  pontiileate  of  Leo  X. 

Nons  186  (p.  183). — Of  the  nature  of  these  ocxmporitioiis,  the  following 
lines  of  Fhuninios,  whilst  they  ejxhibit  a  singular  mixture  of  Cbristian 
piety  and  heathen  sensuality,  may  afford  a  soffieient  idea. 

IkSaceUo  OoryeiamOk 

*<]>ii,  qoibas  tarn  Coryeins  vennsta 
Signa,  tam  dives  posuit  saceifaus, 
OSa  si  vestros  animos  piorum 

Gratia  tengity 
Yes  joeos  risasqne  senis  fcoeti 
Sospites  servate  diu  ;  seneetam 
Voe  date  et  semper  viridem,  et  Faleno 

Usque  madeirtti 
At  simul  longo  satiatus  sbvo 
Liquerit  terras,  dapibus  Deomm 
Laetus  intersit,  potiore  mutans    . 

Nectare  Baeehnm." 

Cann.  lib.  i.  oar.  viL 

Ye  sacred  powers,  to  whom  this  shrine, 

These  sculptured  forms,  Oorycimi  lean, 
If  e*er  your  favouring  ear  inehne 

To  votive  sighs  and  mortal  pmyets^ 
0  gnuit  him  still  with  jest  and  song 

The  blissful  hours  of  life  to  pass ; 
To  hcsslthful  age  his  years  prorang ; 

And  crown  with  wine  his  festive  glass  ; 
Till  satiate  with  this  earthly  fare. 

Yon  lead  him  to  your  seats  diving 
The  banquets  of  the  gods  to  sfaarc^ 

And  into  nectar  eluuige  hk  wine. 

Van  187  (p.  183).— Tirab.  vol.  vii.  par.  iii.  p.^0,  where  St  appesn 
that  Arsilli  returned  to  Sinigaglia,  in  the  year  1527,  not  richer  than  he 
left  it,  and  lived  there  till  1540  ;  several  other  works  of  this  author  yet 
remain  in  MS.,  among  which  Tiraboschi  enumerates,  ^Amorum,"  libri  in. 
"  RrmiUieidos,"  Ub.  ui. «« Piscatio.  Helvetiados,"  Hb.  i.  «  Pnedictionum," 
lib.  in. 

Non  188  (p.  186).— Solyman  put  to  deaHi  two  of  his  aoBByMortaplH 
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and  Bftjanty  with  their  innooeiit  oi^xrin^ :  <*  I  principt  di 
OMOCNio/*  nys  Sagredo, "  oume  i  giovenchi  al  ColteUo,  per  ei 
acumati  e  lacrificati  al  idolo  dell'  ambizione.*'  Vide  Memorie  Istoriefae 
de*  Monuvhi  Ottomani,  lib.  iL  p.  119  ;  lib.  liL  p.  122;  lib.  TiL  ppL  343, 
349.    Robertson's  Charles  V.  lib.  xi 

NoTS  139  (p.  188). — ^Among  these  was  Andrea  Navagero,  idio»  in  his 
epistolary  address  to  Leo  X.  prefixed  to  the  first  Tolome  of  his  adition  of 
we  OnUions  of  Goero,  employs  all  his  eloquence  to  incite  the  pontiff  to 
this  great  undertaking,  and  promises  him  a  complete  trimnph  arer  his 
enemies.  <*  Erit,  erit  profecto  dies  ilia,  qnum  te  longissime  pKolatis 
finibuSy  devictis  oomibas,  quae  Christiano  unqnam  nonpni  infemwft  fbennt 
nationibos,  com  insigmlaorea  redeuntem  intaeri  liceat ;  qaum  tota  te  ItaBa, 
totns  terrarom  orbis,  nt  qoemdam  ad  levanda  nostra  inoommoda  e  ocsie 
delapsom  Deum,  veneretor;  qumn  tibi  obviam  cunctis  ex  oppidis,  ocnnhnn 
genenun,  onmimn  setatom,  mnltitado  se  omnis  effmidat ;  tibi  patriam,  tibt 
penatee,  tibi  salutem,  ac  Wtam  denique,  depidso  cmddissimwn  Iwmiiiiin 
meta  \oceptam  referat"  Naufer.  £p.  ad  Leon.  X.  Yet  more  im> 
passioned  is  the  language  of  "^da,  who  addressed  the  pontiff  on  this 
occasion  in  a  Sapphic  ode,  in  which,  like  another  Oesian,  he  offers  his 
personal  sendees  in  the  war,  and  exults  in  that  immortali^  which  wooid 
be  the  certain  result  of  his  military  achieyements.  VUL  Op.  torn.  n.  p. 
137.  Edit  Ckmiin.  1731.  We  haye  had  the  hopes  of  the  Greeks  reeved 
in  our  own  days  with  a  greater  prospect  of  success.  May  the  wishes  of 
the  friends  of  liberty,  justice,  and  literature,  be  speedily  and  failj 
gratified!    (1826.) 

Note  140  (p.  189). — ^Wolsey  was  joined  with  Campegio  in  this  can- 
mission,  without  which  measure  Leo  well  knew  there  would  be  no  diance 
of  success.  Vide  Rapin's  History  of  England,  book  xt.  toL  i.  p.  739. 
The  bull  from  Leo  to  Wolsey  is  given  in  Rymer's  Foedera,  toI.  tL  p.  140. 
An  original  letter  on  this  subject,  from  me  bishop  of  Worcester,  then 
ambasndor  at  Rome,  to  Wolsey,  which  strongly  marks  the  eamestness 
of  the  pope  on  this  occasion,  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  and  is 
given  in  App.  No.  YII. 

NoTB  141  (p.  191).— This  treaty,  bearing  date  2d  October,  1518,  is  given 
in  Dumont,  tom.  iv.  par.  L  p.  266.  But,  in  tiie  title,  the  editor  has  erro- 
neously called  Charles  of  Austria  the  emperor  Charles  V.  The  ratifica- 
tion of  Chaiies  bears  date  the  14th  January,  1519. 

NoTB  142  (p.  192). — The  exaction  of  these  contributions  gave  rise  to 
great  dissatisfaction,  particulariy  in  Germany,  where  the  doctrines  of  the 
reformers  had  already  made  considerable  progress.  The  oration  made  on 
this  occasion  by  the  apostolic  legates  before  2ie  imperial  diet,  was  soon 
afterwards  printed  by  the  adversaries  of  the  Roman  see,  and  accompanied 
by  a  kind  of  answer  or  exhortation  not  to  comply  with  the  requisition  of 
the  pope.  This  piece,  which  is  attributed  to  the  pen  of  Uliich  Hutten, 
contains  many  severe  Barcasms  on  Leo  X.  and  the  family  of  the  Medici. 

Note  143  (p.  193). — **  Era  in  questo  tempo  nato  a  Francesco  L  Re  di 
Franoiaunfi^omaschiochefupoi/VvfioMoo//.  Murat  An.voL  x.p.136. 
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It  U  surprising  ibat  this  eminent  historian  should  have  fUIen  into  such 
an  error ;  Francis  II.  being  the  son  of  Henry  II.  and  grandson  of 
Francb  I. 

Note  144  (p.  194). — About  this  period  (5th  December,  1518)  died  at 
seventy-eight  years  of  age,  the  celebrated  Gian  Giaoopo  Trivulzio,  who 
had  acted  so  important  a  part  in  the  commotions  of  Italy,  and  had  for 
twenty-four  years  been  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  French  sovereigns 
agunst  his  own  countrymen  ;  a  service  which  was  repaid  on  the  part  of 
Francis  I.  with  suspicion  and  neglect,  from  which  he  was  only  excited  by 
the  remonstrances  of  Leo  X.,  who  sent  his  nuncio,  and  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  king  in  which  he  reminded  him  of  the  merits  of  Trivulzio,  and  com- 
plained of  the  treatment  he  had  received.  Vide  Rosmini,  Hist  of  Gian 
Jacopo,  vol.  L  pp.  535,  536.* 

Note  145  (p.  196). — It  appears  to  be  in  reference  to  these  promises, 
that  the  Cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici  observes,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the 
cardinal  da  Bibbiena,  "  Di  tanti  sogni,  che  lanno  il  Re,  la  Regina,  e 
Madama,  par  gran  oosa  a  N.S.  e  a  tutti  questi  Signori ;  benchd  non  sia 
da  prestar  lor  fede  alcuna." — Lettere  di  Prindpi,  vol.  L  p.  66. 

Note  146  (p.  199). — It  is  related  on  the  authority  of  a  MS.  attributed 
to  Spalatino,  that  i^ter  the  death  of  Maximilian,  the  three  ecclesiastical 
electors,  and  the  elector  palatine,  met  to  consult  together  on  their  common 
defence,  during  the  vacancy  of  the  imperial  functions.  That  the  cardinal 
of  Gaeta,  the  pope's  legate  went  to  this  meeting  and  required  three  things 
in  the  name  of  the  pontiff.  I.  That  they  should  turn  their  thoughts  on 
electing  an  emperor  possessed  of  great  talents  and  resources.  II.  That 
they  should  not  elect  Charies  of  Austria,  he  being  also  king  of  Naples, 
which  sovereignty  could  not  be  held  with  the  imperial  crown,  such  an 
union  being  prohibited  by  the  bull  of  Clement  IV.  III.  That  they  should 
explicitly  intorm  the  legate  of  their  intentions.  To  these  demands,  the 
olectora  replied,  that  they  had  not  met  for  the  choice  of  an  emperor,  but 
to  consider  on  dieir  own  affairs ;  that,  however,  they  had  no  doubt,  that 
such  a  person  would  be  chosen  as  would  be  found  desirable  to  the  pontifical 
see,  and  to  all  Christendom,  and  formidable  to  their  enemies  ;  but  that 
they  were  much  surprised  that  the  pope  should  in  so  unusual  a  manner 
attempt  to  prescribe  laws  to  the  electon.  This  anecdote  is  probably  well 
founded,  and  may  serve  to  show  the  active  part  which  Leo  took  in  influ- 
encing the  election. — Seckendorf.  lib.  i  sec  zxxiii.  p.  123. 

Note  147  (p.  200). — **  As  the  expeditious  method  of  transmitting 
money,  and  the  decent  mode  of  conveying  a  bribe  by  bills  of  exchange, 
was  then  little  known,  the  French  ambaseadon  travelled  with  a  train  of 
horses  loaded  with  treasure ;  an  equipage  not  very  honourable  for  that 
prince  by  whom  they  were  employed,  and  infamous  for  those  to  whom 
they  were  sent ! " — Robertson's  Charles  V.,  book  i.  vol.  ii.  p.  52.  Nor 
did  Charies  scruple  to  forward  his  cause  by  similar  methods.  In  parti- 
cular, he  sent  a  Urge  sum  of  money  to  Frederick,  elector  of  Saxony,  the 
great  patron  of  Luther,  to  whom  the  imperial  crown  had  been  offered  by 
his  associates,  and  who,  alter  having  ma^umimonsly  rejected  it,  and  given 
his  vote  to  Charles,  was  not  likely  to  disgrace  himself  by  aeoepting  such  a 

YOL.  n.  H  n 
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nwwd.  Lettne  di  Principi,  vol.  i.  p.  73.  Henry  YIIL,  who  had  iUttend 
faimMlf  with  Bome  distent  hopes  of  the  imperial  dignity,  sent  his  agent, 
Richard  Pace,  to  the  diet,  who  applied  to  the  elector  of  Sasioiiy,  and 
offered  his  master's  interest  if  he  would  accept  the  imperial  crown ; 
otherwise  reqaesting-  the  vote  of  the  elector  for  me  king,  his  master. — Ex 
US.  Spahtini  ap.  Seckend.  lib.  i.  see.  xxxiii.  p.  123  ;  and  vide  Lord  Her- 
bert's Hist  of  Hen.  YIII.  p.  74. 

NoTB  lis  (d.  200).— Mr.  Henke  ohserves,  thai  the  title  o£  empenff 
eleet  of  the  Romans,  remained  customary  until  the  dissolution  of  the 
German  iil^erial  dignity.  For  some  obserrations  on  this  subject  he  fasB 
referred  to  Haberlin, «  Facts  in  the  Hist,  of  Empires,"  toL  x.  p.  320.* 

NozB  149  (p.  291).-^This  early  &Tourite  of  fnrtmie  isofleD  mentioaed 
in  the  letters  of  the  cardinal  da  Bibbiena,  written  to  GiuUano  da^  Media, 
about  the  year  1515.    Lettere  di  Principi,  vol.  i.  pp.  16^  17. 

Non  150  (p.  208).— The  effects  that  might  have  been  prodaoad  by  a 
reasonable  eoncesswn  oo  the  part  of  the  RiomBa  court  in  point  of  disd- 
pttne^  retaining  that  which  is  supposed  to  be  eessntial  in  point  of  ftith, 
have  been  fuOy  considered  and  stoted  by  Count  Bossi,  in  his  oliain  nsliiiia 
on  this  passage,  and  on  other  occasions.  Vid§  ItaL  Ed.  toI.  vi.  pL  333^ 
voL  ix.  p.  9,  and  pamim.* 

NoTB  151   (p.  209).— This  rose  the  pontiff  describes  in  his  fetter  to  tbs 

elector  as  '^ Saoratiswnam  anream  Rosam,  quarCa  dominien  Ssnetn 

Quadragesima  a  nobis  ehrimate  sancto  defibatam,  odoriferoqoe  mvn> 
inspensm,  cum  benedictione  Apostotica,  ut  votes  est  oonsueiada,  alns 
adhibitis  sacris  ceremoniis  eonsecratam  ;  muaus  qnippe  dSgnissinnni  et 
nagBi  mysterii, a  Romano  pontifice  non nisi  alicni  ex  primoriboa tiliiiiiii 
Bomm  orbis  Regi  ant  Principi  de  Sancta  Apostolica  seda  beiM  morito 
onotanms  dicari  et  mitti  soIitauL" — Leon.  X.  Ep.  ad  Fnd.  Dneem,  tf, 
SecksBd.  p.  65.  Luther,  however,  asserts,  that  the  eleetor  treated  the 
present  of  the  pope  with  contempt :  *<  Nam  et  rosam  qoam  vooant  auieim, 
eodem  anno  el  a  Leone  X.  Tnifwam,  nullo  honore  dignatea  est,  imo,  pn> 
ridionto  habuit,  ite  de^wrsrs  ooacti  sunt  RomanistseaBtafOia&lfaBdi  teati 
principis."->Lath.  in  prof,  at  tfide  PaUaviemi,  ConeiL  di  Trent.  Ok 
L  p^  9o. 

NoTB  152  ^p.  209).— In  a  note  on  this  passage  Boesi  has  considered 
the  conduct  of  the  eleetor  at  great  length,  and  is  of  opinion  thai  he  did 
not  manifest  any  improper  partiality  towards  Luther,  but  only  accorded 
to  him  that  protection,  wliich  a  wise  sovereign  might  grant  to  a  sobject, 
in  »  matter  upon  which  he  did  not  himself  pretend  to  be  a  eomfeUait 
Judge.     Vide  ItaL  Ed.  vol  ix.  p.  178.* 


NoTB  153  (p.  209).— When  Luther  was  infomed  oC  hia  "S^lr^^^  bB 
addressed  a  letter  to  him,  entreating  him  **  to  kecfk  up  his  iniita^.and  ts 
fear  nothing  from  his  resentment,"  &&  Luth.  Op.  in  pmt.  Wfaether 
this  was  re^y  intended  as  a  consolation,  the  reader  will  judge.  **  How 
can  it  be  doubted  1"  says  Mr.  Henke ;  "  if  Luther'a  own  wovda  be  read, 
not  at  JL  *  Ite  fregit  MUtitias  hominem^  ut  inds  contabesoeret,ei tandem 
tegritttdiae  confiosDetur  ;.  qoam  ^go^  ubi  hoe  xeaeiviy  ante  dUtam  liteni 
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ben^potte  eeriptis  ooiiBoIatus  soin,  ac  jnasi  animo  bono  eete^  nee  me»  me- 
moHafli  mtHure^  **     Keie  Germ.  Ed.  voL  iii.  p.  188. 

NoTB  U4  (p.  210). — This  £udoii»  dispute  comtnetieed  on  the  27tfa  day 
of  Jimey  1519.     Hie  principal  question  agitated  between  Cariostsidt  and 
£eeius  was,  vlutfier  ike,  human  wU  had  any  operation  in  Ae  performanice 
of  ffood  iMrktf  or  wot  merely  paseive  to  the  power  of  dhrine  grace  t     The 
debate  continued  eix  days  ;  Eccius  maintaining  that  th«  toiU  co-operated 
with  the  divine  favour,  and  Carlostadt  asserting  its  total  ineiBcacy  for 
any  meritorious  puipose.    The  debate  between  Luther  and  Eccius  occu- 
pied   ten  days,  in  toe  oourse  of  which  Luther  deliyered  his  opinion 
respecting  pui/fffotory,  the  existence  of  which  he  asserted  co>uld  not  be 
proved  by  Scripture  ;  of  indulgencts,  which  he  contended  were  useless  ; 
of  the  remution  o/pumthment,  which  he  considered  as  insepamble  from 
the  remission  of  sins ;  of  repentance,  which  he  asserted  must  arise  from 
oharity  and  love,  and  was  useless  if  induced  by  fear  ;  of  (A«  primacy  of 
the  popt^  which  be  boldly  contended  was  supported  by  human,  and  not  by 
divine  anthority.     This  Ust  point  was  contested  by   both  parties  wim 
groat  earaeatDess  and  ability.     Luther,  however,  acknowledges  that  he 
and  his  friends  were  overcome,  at  least  by  clamour  and  by  gestures: 
**  Ita,  me  Deusamet,  fateri  cogor  victos  nos  esse  clamors  et  gestu.'* — £x- 
earpla  Latberi,  de  suis  et  Carolostadii  Thesibus,  ap.  Seckend.  p.  73.    It  is 
remarkable  that  Milton  appears  as  an  advocate  for  the  Catholic  doctrine 
of  fre»-wm,  in  opposition  to  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  opinion  of  the  total 
ineffiflaey  oif  the  human  mind  to  all  good  purposes  : — 

**  Freely  they  stood,  who  stood,  and  feQ,  who  f^U  ; 
Not  f^ee^  what  proof  cosdd  they  have  given  sincere 
Of  true  aUegianee,  constant  faith,  or  love  ! 
Where  only  whai  they  needs  mntt  do  appeared, 
Net  what  they^  would,  what  praise  could  they  receive  1 " 

Par.  Lost,  book  iii.  V.  102. 

NoTB  155  (p.  213). — It  must  be  observed,  that  Luther  had  been  in 
Bome,  in  the  year  1510,  on  the  affairs  of  his  convent,  where  he  had  been 
greatly  disgusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  cleiigy,  and  the  mannen  of  the 
people,  in  the  performance  of  religious  worship. — Luther.  Op.  German. 
toRk  vi.  Jence,  ap.  Melch.  Adam  in  Vita,  49.  Speakhog  of  tins  journey 
in  his  ^  Colloqnia,"  he  observes,  that  he  would  not  have  exchanged  it  for 
a  thousand  florins. — Ibid. 

NovB  \6$  (iK  213). — Count  Bossi  is  shoeked  at  these  gross  expressions, 
whiefa  be  thinks  eannet  be  approved  by  the  moderate  and  judicious  firiends 
of  the  Hsformalion.  But  the  statement  of  them  is,  he  conceives,  useful 
t»  history^  emihmy  serve  to  show  the  eharavter  and  temperament  of  this 
refermer,  and  to  demonstrate  hew  useless  it  would  have  been  for  Leo,  or 
any  other  pontiff,  to  have  opposed  the  ppogross  of  refewn,  Fuii  ItaLEd. 
fui  is.  p  2»,^ 

NoTB  157  (p.  215).-'Some  of  the  ptDtestant  writen,  wlIliBg  to  aMribnle 
the  schism  of  the  church  wholly  to  the  rash  and  intempomte  oondast  of 
the  Roman  nontiff,  have  passed  over  in  silence  this  provoking  letter  of 
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Luther,  although  published  in  the  general  colleetioa  of  his  works  (n& 
Cha.  Chats,  Mosheim,  Robertson,  &e  ) ;  others  who  have  cited  it,  haw 
supposed  that  Luther  was  serious  in  his  professions  of  req>ect  and  attacb- 
ment  to  Leo  X.,  and  that  the  pontiff  should  have  conadered  it  aa  a  peace- 
offering  {vide  Sl^dan  and  Seckendorf ) ;  but  it  is  not  difficnlt  to  perodrf 
that  the  whole  is  a  bitter  satire,  rendered  more  galling  bj  the  pretended 
anxiety  of  the  writer  for  the  temporal  and  eteroal  welnre  of  the  pope. 
Seckendorf  has  also  attempted  to  prove,  that  although  this  letter  bears  the 
date  of  the  6th  of  April,  1520,  it  was  not  written  till  the  month  of  October 
following  ;  in  which  opinion  he  has  been  incautiooaly  followed  by  other 
writers.  To  say  nothing  of  the  decisive  internal  evidence  of  the  leaef 
having  been  written  before  the  issuing  of  the  papal  buU,  it  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  notice  the  following  facts  ;  a  due  attention  to  which  would  have 
prevented  Seckendorf  and  Us  followers  from  falling  into  su^  an  error. 
1.  The  letter  in  question  was  prefixed,  as  the  actual  dedication  to  Leo  X. 
of  the  book  of  Luther, "  De  Libertate  Christiana."  In  this  form  it  appeal? 
in  the  Jena  edition  of  the  works  of  Luther,  where  it  immediatdj  precedes 
the  treatise,  and  is  entitled,  "  Epistola  Lutheri  ad  Leonem  X.  Rom.  Poo- 
tificem,  LiBSLLo  db  Libertate  Cbustiana  pilefixa."  The  dedicatorr 
words  at  the  close  of  the  letter  admit  of  no  doubt  that  it  was  puUished 
with  the  book,  '<  In  fine,  ne  vacuus  advenerim,  B.P.  mecnm  affero  trada- 
tulum  hunc,  tub  tuo  nomine  editum,  vel  ut  auspicio  pads  oomponends  et 
bouse  spei,'*  &c.  II.  The  precise  time  of  the  publication  of  uiis  treatise 
is  marked  by  the  dedicatory  letter  itself ;  viz.,  the  6th  April,  1520.    It 

{>receded,  in  the  order  of  publication,  the  treatise,  '^  De  Caplivitate  Baby- 
onica ;"  and  the  latter  treatise  had  made  its  appearance  in  the  month  of 
August,  1520.  Vide  Sleidan.  lib.  ii.  Seckend.  lib.i.  sec.  budiL  IIL  The 
Jena  edition  of  the  works  of  Luther  was  superintended  by  his  particul&r 
friends  soon  after  his  death,  and  the  greatest  care  was  taken  in  arraoging 
his  writings,  in  order  of  time,  accordmg  to  their  proper  dates.  Tlus  is 
repeatedly  insisted  on,  in  the  preface  by  Amsdoii,  as  one  of  the  diief 
merits  of  the  work.  <*  Nam  multi,  non  considerata  temporum  serie,  tor- 
piter  hallucinantur,  dum  prcetextu  Scriptorum  Luiheri  Chrittum  et  Bdial 
conciliare  Hudent"  In  this  edition  the  letter  appears  in  its  proper  place, 
with  the  date  of  the  6th  oi  April,  and  before  the  bull  of  Leo  X.,  winch  is 
dated  the  15th  of  June.  IV.  Any  correspondence  between  Luther  and 
Leo  X.  after  the  issuing  the  bull  must  have  been  well  known,  and  given 
rise  to  great  observation,  as  it  would  have  shewn  the  conduct  of  Luther 
in  a  very  different  light  from  that  in  which  it  now  appears,  and  led  to  very 
different  conclusions  respecting  his  character.  To  have  omitted  or  mis- 
placed it  in  the  Jena  edition  of  the  works  of  Luther,  whkh.  professes  to 
give  a  history  of  the  Reformation  for  the  years  15 17, 18, 19,  20,  and  '21, 
by  a  r^ular  series  of  authentic  documents,  would  have  beoi  unpardon- 
able.  Even  Seckendorf  himself  has  not  ventured  to  introduce,  or  even  to 
mention  such  letter  in  his  commentaries,  at  the  time  when  he  cootraids  i( 
was  written  ;  and  only  undertakes,  in  a  fonner  part  of  his  work,  to  raise 
some  doubt  on  the  subject;  ** dubitaUonem  gvandam,  tn/ira  aperiam;'* h 
doubt,  which  a  pixiper  examination  would  effectually  have  removed.  It  is 
the  opmion  of  Mr.  Henke,  that  the  letter  was  dated  the  6th  of  September, 
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and  WM  aetoaUy  sent  to  the  pope  with  that  date  ;  founding  this  opinion 
on  a  copy  of  it  in  German,  in  his  own  possession.  I  am  well  aware  of  this 
edition,  and  have  now  by  me  another  of  the  same  date  in  Liatin,  but  I 
consider  these  as  repriiUed  publications  ;  the  work  having  before  been 
printed  at  Antwerp  by  Michael  Hillenium,  vide  Panzer,  Ann.  Typ.  voL  vi. 
p.  7,  40,  where  it  was  again  reprinted  in  the  same  year.  The  letter  may, 
howerer,  safely  be  trusted  to  its  own  internal  evidence.  I  shall  there- 
fore only  add,  that  Lord  Herbert,  in  his  Life  of  Henry  VIXL,  particularly 
cites  thu  letter,  and  says, "  I  believe  he  meant  this,  as  the  pope  himself 
understood  it,  only  for  a  pasquil,  or  satyr,  wldch  made  him  (Uso  attemhle 
the  cardinaiij and  connUt with  them  h^rdny who  all  condemned  Luther,' &c. 
evidently  considering  this  letter  as  not  only  having  been  written  before, 
but  as  being  the  ground  of  €be  papal  btdL — Life  of  Henry  YIII.  p.  84. 

NoTB  158  (p.  215).— Sarpi,  Hist  del  Condi,  di  Trento,  Ub.  iv.  p.  10. 
But  Bossi  has  sufficiently  shewn,  that  although  Huss  was  dragged  to  exe- 
cution in  defiance  of  an  imperial  saf&KM>nduct,  his  death  gave  rise  to  a 
dreadlnl  civil  war,  in  which  his  followers,  to  the  number  of  40,000,  spread 
alaughter  and  devastation  throughout  all  Bohemia.  ^  It  canno^  tiiere- 
fore,"  adds  Botsi,  **  be  correctly  said  by  the  Roman  theologians,  that  the 
eflorte  of  Hussirere  defeated  by  the  vigUance  of  the  council  of  Constance." 
Vide  ItaL  Ed.  vol.  iz.  p.  184.* 

NoTB  159  (p.  217). — On  this  buU,  which  effected  the  entire  separation  of 
the  refermeiB  from  the  church  of  Rome,  Ulric  Hutten  wrote  a  series  of 
sarcastic  commentaries,  which  with  the  bull,  were  published  in  the  works 
of  Luther,  vol.  L  p.  423. 

Note  160  (p.  218). — Count  Bossi  dissento  from  this  opinion ;  and  thinks 
tlie  elector  was  desirous  of  maintaining  the  peace  of  tilie  church,  and  tliat 
If  his  reasonable  recommendations  had  been  attended  to,  an  opening 
might  have  been  afforded  for  reconciliation. — ItaL  Ed.  vol.  ix.  p.  185.* 

NoTB  161  (p.  219). — An  account  of  the  ceremony  of  proclaiming  the 
sentence  of  ue  pope  against  Luther,  and  the  burning  his  books  in  St. 
Paul's  Churchvard,  London,  in  the  presence  of  Wolsey  and  the  prelates 
of  the  realm,  is  given  in  the  Appendix  from  the  Cottonian  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum.     Vide  Ap.  No.  IX. 

NoTB  162  (p.  223). — Maimburg  asserts  that  Luther  travelled  in  a 
magnificent  carriage,  with  an  escort  of  honour  of  100  horse  ;  but  Secken- 
dorf  has  shewn  iStX  these  accounte  were  exaggerated  by  his  enemies  for 
the  purpose  of  charging  him  with  ostentation.  His  appearance  at  Worms 
was,  however,  sufficiently  respectable.     Vide  Seckend.  lib.  i.  p.  152. 

NoTB  163  (p.  227).— ''It  is  certain,"  says  Bossi,  «that  at  least  nine- 
tenths  of  all  the  heresies  and  writings  of  sectarians,  and  of  scholastic 
oontroversialisto  in  general,  have  no  other  foundation.  Whatever  may 
be  said  of  the  dogmas  of  Plato,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  artificial 
disdnctions  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  have  been  very  injurious  to 
true  religion,  and  have  given  rise  to  the  greater  part  of  controversial  and 
hei^eticaiopinions.  A  great  proportion  of  the  writings  of  Luther  are  full 
of  those  cavils,  as  little  understood  by  those  who  supported  them,  as  by 
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4M«e  whoimpiVMd  them."— -ItaL  Ed.  vol.  m p.  66.    It  mst  be  ateilled 
HmU  thorn  is  tone  tnth  in  these  femsEks.* 


Non  164  (p.  229). — ^The  nstore  aod  purport  of  this  impcrMl 
has  been  fdSfy  considered  by  Count  Boesi,  in  a  note  aa  thie 
which  he  hss  endeavoured  to  shew  that  this  dedacatioo,  aety 
was  not  intended  so  much  for  the  diet,  as  for  the  court  wt  Bona ;  ih 
conciliation  and  &Tonr  of  which  w«re  neoeaaary  to  the  ao^enr  in  tbc 
ambitious  views  be  bad  upon  Italy.     Vide  Ital.  £d.  i^  ix.  fp.  61^  62.* 


Non  165  (p.  229).-'PaUaTieini  (tib.  L  cap.  xzriL  p.  163)  ausLim,  Ait 
the  whole  assembly  concurred  in  the  opinion  of  the  emperor ;  bat  this  is 
•nffidently  contradicted  by  the  obserratioBS  in  the  LeCtere  di  Brine^ 
▼ol.  L  p.  93. 

NoTB  166  (p.  231).— Tlw  fonn  of  the  odict  is  said  to  bare  been  pn> 
|«nd  by  Aleandro.  Vide  fieokendorf,  lib.  i.  see.  46,  p.  IMC  Jte 
Boari  cannot  belaeve  that  it  could  be  the  work  of  Akandin^  «lie  i«i 
osrtainly  a  kamed  man,  sad  not  alto^rther  an  iaelegmt  T^tiniat  fh» 
■nppoaitMn  of  Bosai,  that  Seckendoif  made  this  stalttiim  in  order  t0 
tender  Aleandro  odioas  to  the  protestantB,  anwrn,  howevar,  to  be  «BtiRiy 
withopt  foundatifln.     Vide  Ital.  £d.  vol.  is.  p.  188. 

NoTB  167  (p.  231). — ^''Aasertio  septem  Saenunentomm  adversos  Msr- 
tinnm  Lntfaemm."  The  original  in  an  elegant  MS.,  is  atill  ptuauiiMi  is 
the  libiary  of  the  Yatioan,  and  is  usoaUy  shewn  to  Sa^ishflBan  an  ihtir 
Tisifts  to  Home.  Vide  Dr.  SniHh's  *<Toinrto  theOontiiMiit,''  voL  ii.p.2M. 
fVom  this  copy  it  was  printed  at  Rome,  '^  in  aedibos  Fiaaoiaci  Prisdaa* 
ensis  Florenttni,  1543,*'  as  appears  by  the  colophon,  Jkieryptme  liber  eg €0 
erf,  qmem  ad  Leonem  X.  PwU.  Max.  Mex  ip$e  tntnt;  but  it  had  before  been 
published  in  London,  in  (Bdibta  Pynaoniame,  1521,  and  at  Antwexp,  t» 
adilmi  MidiaeUt  ffiUeniij  in  the  year  1522.  On  this  occasion  seveml  «C 
the  Italian  scholars,  and  particulariy  Yida  and  Colocd,  ndrtreaatid  latia 
poems  to  the  king.    Yidaa  Op.  torn.  ii.  p.  161. 

NoTB  168  (p.  231).— Seckendorf,  lib.  i.  p.  184.  Luffaer  reptied  to  fl« 
book  in  his  Treatise  '*  contra  Henricum  YIII.  An^iae  Regem  ;**  wfaid  be 
addressed  to  Seb.  Schlick,  a  Bohemian  nobleman,  in  a  dedication  wbiek 
bears  date  15th  July,  1522.  In  this  work  he  treats  the  king,  withoot 
any  cevemony,  as  a  Uar  and  a  bUuphemer.  ^  None  qfmun  prudans  et 
seiens  mendaoa  componat  adversus  mei  Regis  mi^estatem  in  eodis, 
damnabilis  Putredo  ista  et  Yermie,  jus  mihi  erit  pro  meo  Rege,  majoala- 
tem  Anglicam  luto  suo  et  stercore  conspergere,  et  coronam  istam  blaHpha- 
mam  in  Christum,  pedibus  oonculoare.*'  But,  whilst  he  stigmaliaes  the 
book  of  Henry  YIII.  as  etolidiaeimiim.  and  irii7>tMtiiitHa,  be  aabaowledgeB  it 
to  be  '^  inter  omnes  qui  contra  se  acripti  sunt  latiniBsimum."  He  insipiistw, 
however,  that  it  was  written  by  some  other  person  in  the  name  of  the 
king.  An  answer  to  the  work  of  Luther  was  published,  or  republished 
Loud.  1523,  under  tiie  following  title,  &c.  «  Erdditissimi  viai  Guuauu 
RossBi  opus  el^gans,  doctum,  feativum,  pium,  quo  pulcherrime  ivteg^t  ae 
Tefellit  insanas  Lutheri  calumnias;  quibus  invictissimum  AngUae  Gsl- 
linque  Regem  Henricum  ejus  nominis  octavum,  Fidei  defenaorem^  haad 
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liieBW  nnmi  qoMB  vagno  dsmm  eeam  tnrpiBaiBus  iiMwotetar,**  &e. 
In  this  wocky  which  is  attributed  to  Sir  Thomas  Move,  the  author  has 
not  only  endeavoured  to  refute  the  arguments,  but  to  equal  the  abuse  of 
iiie  Oerman  reformer ;  and  he  concludes  it  by  leaving  him,  **  cmn  suis 
Inriia  et  iuroribus,  cum  suis  merdis  et  stercoribus^  cacantem  cacaturoque." 
Such  are  -tiie  degdniia  of  religious  controTersies.  A  few  years  afterwards, 
'vHien  Luther 'bc^;an  to  suspect  that  the  king  was  not  indisposed  to  &your 
faiB  opinions,  he  wrote  to  him  to  excuse  the  violence  and  abuse  contained 
in  liis  book,  which  he  attributed  to  the  advice  of  others,  acknowledging 
that  he  had  published  it  too  rashly,  and  offering  to  make  a  public  apology. 
To  thia  Henry  condescended  to  write  a  long  and  argumentative  reply,  m 
which  he  adivtses  LBrther  to  retract  his  errors,  or  to  shut  himafllf  up  in  a 
monaatery,  and  nspent  of  his  sins.  These  letters  have  been  published 
without  note  of  place  or  dale,  and  are  prefixed,  in  ike  coiff  now  betoa 
to  the  tvealise  of  Henry  on  the  seven  sacrMneats. 


NoTB  1 69  (p.  233). — Luther  endeavoured  to  explain  his  doctrine  of  &e 
real  presence,  by  comparing  it  to  a  rid-hoi  irony  in  which,  said  he,  as  two 
distinct  substances,  viz.,  iron  and  fire,  are  united,  so  is  the  body  of  Ohrist 
joined  with  the  bread  in  the  Eucharist.  Dr.  Maclaine  calls  this  a  raiseia- 
ble  comparison.     Vide  note  (2)  on  Mosh.  EcdesiasL  Hist,  vol  iL  p.  34. 

NoTB  170  (p.  228)< — A  more  extended  account  of  this  great  reformer 
msfy  be  found  in  a  note  in  the  Ital.  Ed.  vol.  ix.  p.  191  ;  but  the  reader, 
who  wishes  for  full  information  on  the  subject,  may  consult  Hess's  Life 
of  Ubich  Zwingle,  transUted  by  Miss  Aiken,  Loud.  1812,  8vo.* 

NoTB  171  (p.  234).— To  say  nothing  of  his  abuse  of  Henry  VIIL,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  it  was  not  without  great  reluctance  that  he 
addressed  Charles  Y.  by  the  title  of  Domintu  CUmaUisaimuB.  Seckend. 
lib.  i.  p.  196.  But  the  language  in  which  he  rejects  the  protection  of  his 
great  mend  the  elector  is  yet  more  remarkable. — Seckend.  lib.  i.  p.  195. 

NoTB  172  (p.  235). — In  a  note  on  this  passage,  Count  Boesi  has  thought 
proper  to  express  his  surprise,  that  I  should  not  have  perceived  how  dan- 
serous  the  establishment  of  such  a  maxim  would  be  to  the  intersets  of  the 
human  race ;  and  seems  to  contenxplate  with  horror  the  time^  when  every 
psnon,  capable  of  reading,  might  resort  to  the  sacred  writings,  and  fonn 
from  thence  opinions  of  lus  own  I  **  If,"  says  he,  ^  this  private  judgment 
was  confined  to  the  internal  conscience  of  each  individual,  no  great  hann 
could  ensue ;  but,  as  religious  opinions  naturally  lead  people  to  dogmatise, 
tin  exereiae  of  private  judgment  must  open  the  way  to  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  opinions,  controverries,  sects,  and  parties,  and  consequently  give 
rise  to  contests  and  wars,  and  to  all  tiie  derangements  of  political  society.** 
ItaL  Ed.  vol.  ix.  p.  76.  To  this  true  Catholic  sentiment  the  short  reply 
is,  that  witib  the  belief  of  anotiier  person  no  human  power  has  any  right 
to  interfere.  To  insist  upon  and  enforce  a  correct  conduct,  and  a  pro- 
priety and  decency  of  behaviour  in  the  moral  relations  of  life,  is  all  that 
human  tribunals  can  possibly  aoeomplish  ;  and  to  permit  an  unlimited 
freedom  of  inquiry  and  opinion  when  tlie  Searcher  of  hearts  can  alone  be 
the  judge,  is  not  only  of  the  veiy  essence  of  Ohriatiunitjf,  bnt  is  the  only 
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mode  by  whieh  we  cut  ever  expect  to  tenmnale  tlioee  reli^ous 
aions  whieh  have  ao  long  afflicted  and  desolated  the  human  zaoe.^ 


NoTB  173  (p.  23(0- — ^The  doctrine  of  predestiDAtion  waa  first  advanced 
by  Austin,  in  ooiuequence  of  what  he  had  maintained  in  the  Pelagian  ooo- 
troYersy,  ou  the  subjects  of  grace  and  origmaL  tin,  Pri'stley'a  Hist,  of  the 
GhriatiaD  Church,  vol.  iiL  p.  256,  ed.  Northumb.  1802.  It  was  aftei'warda 
(about  the  year  847)  more  rigorously  insisted  on  by  Godeacfaalcns^  a 
Saxon  monk,  **  who  seems  to  have  pursued  the  leading  principles  of  Ads&b 
nearly  to  their  full  extent.**— Ibid.  p.  257. 

NoTB  174  (p.  236).— I  am  aware  of  the  iate  of  Edmund  Campian,tbe 
Jesuit,  who  having,  in  his  conferences,  whilst  a  prisoner  in  tfie  Tower  of 
London,  a  short  tame  before  his  execution  on  account  of  his  rd^ioo, 
accused  Luther  of  having  called  the  epistle  of  James  o  hook  of  Hraw,  was 
required  to  produce  his  authority,  and  not  being  able  to  discover  the  pas- 
sage in  the  edition  of  the  works  of  Luther  brought  to  him  for  that  par- 
pose,  was  treated  as  a  calumniator  and  a  falsifier.    The  Protestants  for 
some  tiine  enjoyed  their  triumph  :  *^  Le  docte  Witaker,"  says  Bayfe, 
<*  jonit  de  oette  agr^able  joie  toute  sa  vie.    II  soutint  que  Lather  n'avoit 
point  parltf  de  la  sorte,  et  que  Campian  le  calomnioit."    On  further  inquiiT, 
it  appeared,  however,  that  there  was  more  reason  for  the  Assertion  of  Cszd- 
pian  than  his  opponents  had  mppoaed.    Even  Witaker  at  length  oonfeesed, 
that  he  had  found  an  early  edition  of  the  works  of  Luther,  wiiich  con- 
tained the  expression  alluded  to.     The  Jesuits  have,  in  their  torn,  con- 
sidered this  as  a  complete  victory.    The  whole  controversy  is  given  1^ 
Bayle. — Diet  Histor.  Art.  Luther,  note  N.  0. 

NoTB  175  (p.  237). — A  brief  sketch  of  the  character  of  Lather  is  given 
by  Count  Bossi  in  a  note  on  this  passage,  for  which  I  must  refer  to  Ital. 
Ed.  vol.  ix.  p.  82,  which  he  terminates  with  justly  observing,  that  we 
have  no  writers  of  the  life  of  Luther,  but  such  as  are  either  his  own  par- 
tisans or  his  avowed  adversaries,  from  neither  of  whom  we  are  likely  to 
obtain  the  truth.* 

NoTB  176  (p.  237).— ^  The  conduct  of  the  liutheran  doctors,"  says  a 
very  candid  and  competent  judge,  **  in  the  deliberations  relating  to  the 
famous  Form  of  Ooneordf  discoveied  such  an  imperious  and  uncharitable 
spirit,  as  would  have  been  more  consistent  with  the  genius  of  the  court 
of  Rome,  than  with  the  principles  of  a  Protestant  church."  VitU  Dr. 
Maclaine,  note  (ej  on  Moeh.  Eodesiast  Hist  vol.  ii.  p.  146. 

Note  177  (p.  237). — ^^If  to  deny  the  right  of  private  judgmmt  be 
destructive  of  the  nature  of  Christianity  in  general,  it  is  more  remarkably 
so  of  the  Christianity  of  the  reformed  churches.  The  right  of  private 
judgment  is  the  very  foundation  of  the  Reformation,  and  without  esta- 
blishing the  former  in  its  fullest  sense,  the  latter  can  be  nothing  but  a  fac- 
tion in  the  state,  a  schism  in  the  church.**  Arcana,  or  the  Principles  of 
the  late  Petitions,  &&— Camb.  1774.* 

Note  178  (p.  239).— On  the  advantageous  effects  attributed  to  the 
Reformation  with  reference  to  literary  studies,  Bossi  has  remarked,  that 
I  have  not,  on  the  other  hand,  taken 'into  account  the  injury  dwived  to 
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thoee  atndieft  by  the  theological  contests  that  arose  in  conseijaenoe  of  the 
d&Tersity  of  opinions  introduced  hy  the  difference  of  sects ;  which  absorbed 
the  attention  and  engaged  the  talents  of  the  first  men  of  the  ase,  in  scho- 
lastic inquiries,  rather  than  in  Uberal  pursuits  and  the  cultiyation  of 
claattcal  literature,  a  fact  which  he  thinks  was  particularly  demonstrated 
in  Germany.  Vide  ItaL  £d.  vol.  ix.  p.  87.  The  reader  wUl  form  his  own 
judgment  on  the  propriety  of  these  obserrationsy  which  seem  not  unde- 
serring  of  consideration.* 

Note  179  (p.  241). — Luth.  ap.  Seckend.  lib.  ii.  p.  25.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  Luther  availed  himself  of  the  assistance  of  Luca  Cranach,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  German  artists  of  the  time,  to  satirise  the  Roman  court 
in  a  set  of  figures  representing  the  deeds  of  Christ,  and  of  Antichrist ;  to 
which  Lnther  himself  wrote  inscriptions.     Vide  Seckend.  lib.  i.  p.  148. 

NoTB  180  (p.  242). — Mr.  Henke  is  of  opinion  that  (with  some  excep- 
tions) the  Reformation  has  not  been  unfavourable  to  the  cultivation  and 
progress  of  the  fine  arts ;  and  observes,  that  no  ereater  masters  in  the 
plastic  art  existed  in  Germany  than  Cranach  and  Durer  ;  Uiat  LutheF 
was  himself  a  proficient  in  music  ;  and  that  the  finest  specimens  of  paint- 
ing are  found  in  the  churches  of  those  cities  whero  Luther  himself  had 
often  preached,  as  at  Weimar  and  Meraeburg.  Vide  Germ.  £d.  vol.  iii. 
p.  239.* 

NoTB  181  (p.  248) The  violence  of  the  first  reformers  is  very  fully 

admitted  by  a  learned  prelate  of  the  Church  of  England,  who,  in  speaking 
of  Erasmus,  says,  **  —  for  the  other  reformers,  such  as  Lnther,  Calvin, 
and  their  followers,  understood  so  little  in  what  true  Christian  charity 
consisted,  that  they  carried  with  them  into  the  reformed  churches,  that 

VBRT  SPIIUT  OP  PSRSKCUTION  WHICH  HA.D  DRIVEN  THBM  FBOM  THB  ChURCH 

OF  RoMS."     Warburton's  Notes  on  Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism,  in  Pope's 

Works,  vol.  i.  p.  222.    The  annals  of  persecution  cannot  furnish  a  mora 

atrodons  instance  of  bigotry  and  cruelty,  than  the  burning  of  Servetus, 

in  a  protestant  city,  and  by  protestant  priests.    The  life  of  this  unhappy 

victim  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny  was  written  by  Henricus  ab  Allwoerden, 

at  the  instance  of  the  learned  Mosheim,  and  published  at  Helmstadt,  in 

1728.    The  execution  of  Servetus  is  thus  described  : — ^^'Impositos  est 

Servetus  trunco  ad  terram  posito,  pedibus  ad  tenam  pertmgentibus, 

a^iti  imposita  est  corona  straminea,  vel  frondea,  et  ea  sulphurs  con- 

spena,  corpus  palo  alligatum  ferrea  catena,  coUum  autem   tunc  fune 

crasao  quadruphci  aut  quintuplici  laxo  ;  liber  femori  alligatos  ;  ipse  Car- 

nifioem  rogavit,  ne  se  diu  torquerot     Interea  Camifex  ignem  in  ejus  con- 

spectum,  et  delude  in  orbem  admovit     Homo,  vise  igue,  ita  horrendum 

exclamavit  ut  universum  populum  preterrefecerit.    Cum  diu  langueret, 

fuerunt  ex  populo,  qui  fascicules  confertim  conjecerunt     Ipse  horrenda 

voce  damans,  /era,  FUi  Dei  aterm,  mitertre  met.    Post  dimidin  circiter 

hone  cruciatnm  expiravit.'^     Calvin,  who  was  apprehensive  that  the 

death  of  Servetus  might  entitle  him  to  the  rank  of  a  martsrr,  thought  it 

necesaary  to  defame  his  memory,  by  asserting  that  he  had  no  religion  ; 

and  inhumanly  attributed  the  natural  expression  of  his  feelings  on  the 

approach  of  his  horrible  fate^  to  what  he  calls  a  bruUU  ttwpidUy.    Whst 
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CUnn  did  mt  werofAe  to  pcrfonn,  tfelaaettiQii  «nd  BriBlngar  did  nat 
haotBte  to  appro^B.  Fide  iotika*9  TiMte,  fND.<¥oL  i.  p.  431.  StA 
were  the  Jint  fruitt  of  Hiat  Mefvrmmtum  wUch  yiufuMad  to  ■■■■rt  ^ 
right  of  priTate  judgmeat  in  nuiAlen  of  religion,  and  to  «nli^itefD  ani 
hmnune  numlond  !  « True  enoosfa,"  ways  Mr.  Henke,  ^  alAoiig^ 
horribly  tme  !  but  to  iDwtrate  the  iBBtory  of  Servetm,  and  the  Mtnl 
diare  whieh  Qthrin  bad  in  hu  execntion,  with  greater  eertaioty  tbas 
Moeheim  has  done,  I  have  some  time  ago  been  diown  flome  doamnente 
which  may  probably  one  day  tee  the  light ;  yet  eren  wiUiout  tfaem,  this 
history  is  luminous  enough,  and  hmn^liating  enou^  ;  notwiflMtandiag 
tiie  opinion  of  neither  Galvm  nor  Melancthon  was  in  ttiis  instanee  oommoQ 
to  all  reformers.'*— Germ.  Ed.  yqL  iii.  p.  243. 

NoiE  182  (p.  243)w-^In  the  ywr  1802,  the  Insfiftnte  of  Fsnoe  im- 
posed a  premium  for  the  best  Essay  on  the  influence  of  the  Refonnatna 
of  Luther  on  the  political  sitnation  of  the  diflerent  states  of  £tirope  ;  id 
consequence  of  which,  a  Biasertation,  by  M.  Claries  TfflerB,  was  pre- 
sented, and  obtained  the  premium.  It  was  afterwards  publisbed  mukr 
the  title  of  '^  An  Essay  on  the  Spirit  and  Influence  of  tiie  Reformation  of 
Luther,"  of  wliich  there  hare  been  sereral  editions.  This  work,  in  windi 
M.  Villers  has  represented  the  Reformation  as  baring  aecomplisiied  d! 
that  was  necessary  to  the  improyement  and  happiness  of  Europe^  hm 
occurred  to  the  notice  of  Count  Boss,  who  has  analysed  it  at  great  length, 
and  has  endeavoured  to  ascertain  how  fiir  the  poationa  m  M.  YiHerb 
may  be  admitted,  and  how  &r  they  are  susceptible  of  x^futatioii.  I  eaa- 
not  again  engage  in  a  question  on  wlucfa  it  will  perhaps  be  thoogfat  that  I 
have  already  expressed  my  aentiments  at  sirfKoient  length,  and  moat 
therefore  refer  the  reader  to  the  Italian  edition  of  the  present  work, 
▼ol.  xii.  p.  104,  eieeq^  where  Count  Boasi  has  demonateated  that  a  gnat 
profieieDcy  was  jaade  in  the  general  improvement  of  aoeiety  in  Emope 
before  the  oommenoement  of  the  Refunnation ;  and  faaa  vindicated  ^ 
share  whieh  the  Italians  had  in  such  improvennnt.  It  was  iMt  until 
after  the  pubUeation  of  the  first  edition  of  the  nKaent  work,  ikmit  the 
Essay  of  M.  Villeie  oocurrsd  to  my  notice,  and  mien  only  through  the 
medium  of  an  English  tianwiation.  I  shall  not  stop  to  reply  to  tlw  eea- 
■ures  of  M.  VtUers  on  the  diaracter  of  Leo  X.,  they  being  only  the 
currant  statements  of  party  writers,  which  will  be  found  sufficiently 
noticed  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  present  work  ;  but  I  cannot  permit  tku 
opmioDS  of  M.  yUlers,  as  to  the  effects  of  tiie  Reformation  of  Luther,  t» 
pass  without  animadversion,  or  admit,  like  him,  ^  that  aU  Ikat  %t  iKteiiaiy 
for  apeirfwt  amdmUghieMd  toUraHon  tt»  matters €f  rdigicm**  has  hitherte 
been  aocomi^bed.  That  much  was  done  by  the  great  Inroad  made  by 
Luther  upon  the  long^establiehed  and  well-guarded  fortress  of  tlw 
Romish  church,  I  readily  allow ;  but  to  the  sentiments  of  M.  YillerB, 
that  nothing  further  is  wanting  towards  a  perfect  fireedom  in  religions 
opinions,  I  most  decidedly  object  ^  The  jReformatUm,**  says  M.  Viilen, 
^  broke  all  thoee  dutuu  whieh  impoted  upen  Ihe  kmmem  wtnd,  amd  oeer- 
threw  all  the  harriers  which  presented  the  free  eommMmeation  qf  Aotightt.'* 
— ^Is  this  assertioD  justified  by  the  present  regulations  of  any  state  in 
Europe!    ''The  JRomiA  church,*'  continues  M.  Villers,  " smd, Submit 
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yomrwdtu  to  mtOumiy  mthtmt  examunoHon :  4he  PrtMUmt  ckwrA  M^f, 
Examine  and  tubmit  younelvei  on/y  to  eonmeUom." — The  Protestant 
ehnrch  certainly  says  no  each  thine.  **  PnUsUuUitm"  ^proceeds  Bf, 
'ViUen,  quotmg  the  worda  of  M.  Grempg,  a  German  writer,  **  PmettmU- 
itm  i$  the  repuinve  power  with  tdUcA  retuon  it  endoioedy  tkromimg  from  htr ' 
and  repelling  everything  which  wmld  nmtp  her  place.^  Is  there  a.pve- 
teetant  sect  in  Europe  that  would  admit  of  each  a  definition  I  Ab  little 
canae  is  there  to  agree  to  the  proposition  of  M.  ViUv^  that "  thedjfmmU 
reformed  religiont,  some  eooaer,  and  othere  later^  hone  coneenUd  to  oUew 
each  individwBii  to  adore  Ood  sincerely,  and  to  perform  this  high  aetMn  im 
his  own  manner/*  or  that  can  be  said  in  the  words  of  M.  Yilleri,  to  have 
^finiAed  wUh  philosophy  and  toleration**  With  mnefa  greater  tmfli> 
I^.  Robertson  has  asserted,  that  Luiher^  Oalvin,  Oranmery  Knox,  ibe 
foonders  of  the  reformed  efavrch  in  their  respective  conntries,  inflicted, 
as  far  as  they  had  power  and  opportonity,  the  same  ponidnnents  whidi 
wen  denooneed  egaiast  their  own  disdples  by  &e  church  of  Rome,  upon 
such  as  called  in  question  any  part  of  their  creeds. — Hist,  of  Gfaaries  Y. 
book  xL  **  The  chnrefa  of  Rome,"  says  another  writer,  '^refuses  the 
Beriptures  to  the  people.  Some  pvotestant  churches  grant  the  si^  of 
tiie  beoic,  but  retain  the  meaning. — Can  yon  see  any  difference  t  Seareb 
or  not  search,  read  or  not  read,  the  sense  is  fixed. — 'Tis  at  the  peril  of 
your  preferment  to  Tarv." — Arcana,  Camb.  1774.  In  a  speech  of  Lord 
IlAwkesbury  (now  Lord  Liverpool)  on  the  Roman  Catholic  petition, 
reported  in  the  ^  Morning  Chronicle,''  11th  May,  1805,  that  nobleman, 
with  great  truth  assorted,  that  it  had  not  been  the  policy  of  any  state, 
ancient  or  modem,  to  allow  magistrates  to  be  of  a  different  opinion  from 
that  of  the  state,  except  lately,  in  France  end  America.  But  it  would  be 
useless  to  dwell  further  on  tnis  subject  in  a  countiy  like  this,  where  the 
fiBicts  for  which  I  have  contended  are  continually  before  our  eyes  ;  and 
where  the  contests  for  the  retention  of  ecclesiastical  authority  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  freedom  of  religious  opinions  on  the  other,  (umiappily  com- 
bined with  temporal  views  and  political  con«derations)  are  ourried  on 
with  a  degree  of  animosity,  which  demonstrates  that  whatever  else  the 
Heformation  of  Luther  may  have  accomplished,  it  has  not  yet  estaUisbed 
peace  and  eharity  and  brotherly  love  amongst  mankind.'* 

None  183  (p.  244)«— It  is  observed  by  Count  Bessi,  that  even  with 
rsspect  to  the  animal  kiogdom,  more  Attention  was  shown  to  the  study  of 
monsters,  than  of  the  animals  then  known  ;  and  hence  the  many  JabnIOMi 
^"«i«^«*,  which  all  had  a  foundation  in  naUure,  and  in  which  the  marveU 
loos  was  sought  for  in  preference  to  the  truth.  On  this  curious  subject 
Bossi  informs  us  he  had  himself  published  a  memoir  at  Milan,  as  far  back 
as  the  year  1792.--Ital.  Ed.  vol.  ix.  p.  101.* 


Note  1 84  (p.  246). — Among  others,  he  published  a  collection  of* 
tracts  from  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastos,  which  were  printed 
from  his  copies,  and  published  by  the  heirs  of  Filippo  Ghmti  at  Florence, 
1527.  In  the  dedication  of  this  work  to  Bernardo  Giunti,  Leonico  asserts, 
that  he  had  carefully  corrected  and  restored  about  two  thousand  pnnesgrn 
in  these  treatises^ — Bandini  Juntar.  Typogr.  Ann.  vol.  ii.  p.  218. 
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Note  185  (p.  246). — ^This  inscriptioii,  vbich  yet  renuuiu  in  the  dmidi 
id  S.  FnncMco,  »t  Padius  is  as  foUows : — 

**  LsoRioo  THOMiBO,  Veneto,  mitioribius  in  Uteris  pangendisqne  carmini 
bus  ingenio  sinabiliy  Philosophue  Yero  in  studiis,  et  Acftdemica  Peripateti- 
cmqoe  doctrine  pnestanti ;  mun  et  Aristotelicos  libros  Groeco  aermooe 
P&tavii  primus  omnimn  docuit,  scholamque  illam  a  Latinis  interpretabns 
incnlcatam  perpolivityOt  Platonis  majestatem  nostris  hominiboa,  jam  prope 
abditam  restitait ;  multaque  pneterea  scripsit,  muita  interpretatus  est, 
mnltos  daros  viros  emdiit,  pneter  virtutem  bonasque  artes  tota  in  viU 
nnUius  rei  appetens.    Yijut  autem  annos  Ixxr.  M.  L  D.  27." 

Count  Bossi  has  obaervedy  that  Leonico  has  been  confounded  by  some 
with  Nieolo  Leomeent^  or  of  Lowigo,  a  physician,  who  taught  at  Ferrari, 
and  published  many  translations  of  the  classics  and  other  works. — ^It&L 
Ed.  YoL  ix.  p.  106. 

NoTB  186  (p.  247). — ^His  body  was  sent,  by  the  orders  of  the  caxdina] 
Ercole  Oonzaga,  who  had  been  his  pupil,  to  Mantua  ;  where  it  was  in- 
terred  in  the  church  of  S.  Francesco.  A  statue  of  bronze,  which  yei 
remains,  was  there  erected  to  his  memory,  in  whidi  he  is  represented 
sitting  with  a  book  open  in  one  hand,  and  another  closed  at  his  feet,  with 
the  worcb, 

«  Obiit  an,  S.  MDXXIV.  M.  M." 

Below  is  inscribed, 

<*  Mantua  dara  mihi  genetrix  fiiit,  et  breve  corpus 
Quod  dederat  natura  mihi,  me  turba  Perettum 
Dixit.     Naturae  scrutatus  sum  intima  cuncta." 

NoTB  187  (p.  247).— ^  Che  diavolo  dite  voi  1  che  diavolo  e  questo' 
Sono  forse  io  ripntato  Giudeo  da  voi  donne  Modenesi  f  Che  venga  fuoco 
del  cielo  che  tute  ▼'arda  1"  &c.  Ibid.  Tiraboschi,  in  relating  this  anec- 
dote, has  unaccountably  mistaken  the  Modenese  ladies  for  /ewenet . — ^VoL 
vii.  par.  i.  p.  375, 

NoTS  188  (p.  248). — The  works  of  Pomponazzo  were  collected  and 
published  the  year  after  his  death,  under  the  following  title  :  **^  Petsi 
PoMPANATix  opera  onmia ;  sive  Tractatus  acutissimi  de  Reactione,  de 
Intentione  formarum,  de  Modo  agendi  primarum  qualitatum,  de  Immor> 
taUtate  animee,  Apologia  contnuiict.  Tractatus  Defensorium.  Appio- 
bationes  rationum  Defensorii,  &c  Yenetiis,  Hseredes  Octav.  Scoti, 
1525,  in  foL  This  edition,  De  Bure  informs  us,  is  rare. — Bib.  Instruct. 
No.  1289. 

NoTB  189  (p.  248). — ^Ragguagli  di  Pamaso.  Cent.  i.  Rag.  zc  A 
much  more  ample  account  of  Pomponazzo,  and  his  writings,  is  given  \>y 
Bossi ;  for  which  I  must  refer  to  Ital.  Ed.  vol.  ix.  p.  227.  Mr.  Henke 
has  observed,  that  it  was  probably  on  account  of  such  philoeophers  as 
Pomponazzo,  that  Leo  X.,  in  the  Lateran  Council,  prohibited  the  philoso- 
phical proposition,  thai  the  soul  of  man  it  mortal,  from  being  defended  for 
the  future.— Germ.  Ed.  vol.  iii.  p.  253. 

Note  190  (p.  249).~In  the  year  1520,  he  published,  at  Florence  his 
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•<  Dialeotica  Ladicns'*  and  in  1521,  his  <<  libeUns  de  his  qan  ab  optimis 
Principibos  aeenda  sunt  ;**  in  both  of  which  he  denominates  himself 
A  ttf^uaeinut  Ntphut  Mediees,  phiUotopkut  SutmanMi  ;  and  m  the  dedication 
to  him  of  the  oommentaiy  of  Alexander  Aphrodisiensis  on  some  of  the 
works  of  Aristotle,  by  Antonius  Frandnus  Yarchiensis,  he  is  styled, 
Auffustimu  Niphiu  de  Aledieis,  Peripateticorum  Prineept,  In  this  dedica- 
tion the  merits  of  Nifo,  and  the  favonrs  conferred  on  him  by  Leo  X.,  are 
recognised. — Bandin.  Juntar.  Typogr.  Ann.  toL  ii  p.  173. 

NoTK  191  (p.  250).— In  his  treatise  «De  Ente  et  Uno/'  addressed  by 
him  to  his  friend  Politiano.  Of  the  character  and  writings  of  Pico,  the 
reader  will  find  the  most  full  and  interesting  account  whi(m  has  yet  been 
:nven  to  the  world,  in  Mr.  6reswell*s  Memoirs  of  Italian  Scholars, 
2nd  ed.  1805. 

NoTB  192  (p.  250). — Leo  wrote  to  the  marquis  of  Mantua,  and  to 
lAtttrec,  governor  of  Milan,  requesting  them  to  interpose  their  authority 
to  prevent  such  disgraceful  dissensions.  He  also  addressed  a  letter  to 
Gian- Francesco,  and  another  to  the  countess,  in  terms  of  admonition  and 
reproof ;  which  were  tempered,  however,  in  his  letter  to  Gian-Francesco, 
by  expressions  of  great  esteem  and  respect  for  his  talents  and  his  learning. 
^Bembi.  Epist  Pont.  lib.  xi.  ep.  30,  32,  33. 

Note  193  (p.  251). — In  the  year  1516  he  printed  at  Rome  his  four 
books  **  De  Amore  Divino,"  which  ho  inscribed  to  Leo  X.  A  copy  in 
manuscript  of  this  work  is  preserved  in  the  Laurentian  Library,  at  the 
beginning  of  which  are  the  family  anns  of  the  Medici  richly  illuminated. 
Bat  his  principal  work  is  his  *<  Examen  Yanitatis  Doctrinn  Gentium,  et 
Veritatis  Chnstian»  Discipline,"  printed  by  him  at  his  own  press  at 
Mirandula,  in  the  year  1520,  and  also  dedicated  to  Leo  X.  This  work  is 
preceded  by  an  apostolic  license,  in  the  form  of  an  Epistle  to  Giovan- 
Francesco,  in  which  the  Ponti£f  recognises  the  great  merits  of  the  cele- 
brated Giovanni  Pico,  and  the  friendly  intimacy  which  subsisted  between 
him  and  Lorenzo,  the  father  of  the  pontiff;  and  highly  commends 
Giovan-Francesco  for  imitating  the  example  of  his  illustrious  predecessor 
in  the  prosecution  of  liberal  studies.  The  works  of  Giovan-Francesco 
have  generally  been  printed  with  those  of  his  uncle,  of  which  several 
editions  have  been  published  at  Basle,  in  2  vols,  folio. 

Non  194  (p.  251).— Ap.  Tirab.  vol  vii.  par.  i.  p.  398,  &c.  After  the 
account  here  given,  the  Italian  reader  may  consult  with  advantage  the 
additions  made  to  it  by  Count  Boasi,  who  has  enumerated  several  otiier 
learned  works  of  Gian-Franoesoo  Pico,  and  considered  the  singular  dr- 
eomstanoes  of  his  Ufa  more  at  laige. 

Note  1 95  (p.  252). — Of  this  work,  Bossi  informs  us  he  possessed  a  fine 
MS.  on  vellum,  written  about  the  middle,  or  perhaps  the  commencement 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  flie  margins  of  wnich  were  ornamented  with 
miniature  figures,  i^presenting  subjects  of  natund  history,  and  especially 
animals,  designed  with  great  care  and  accuracy  ;  from  which  he  infers, 
that  die  study  of  natund  history  had  begun  to  make  some  progress,  even 
at  tiiai  early  period. 
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NoiB  106  (p.  2BZ), — He  ww  btmt  by  the  senUnoa  of  Oe  InqnMlifla 
ai  Fbnnee,.in  the  year  1 3*27.  Aa  aooient  MS.  copy  of  Aa  pvoeeadiagt 
against  him^  with-haii  aeotenae,  b  in  my  powowian. 


Note  197  (p.  253).— Of  tint  poenu  sevenl  e^itkma  are  otad  by 
Qnadrioy  vol  iT.  p.  41.  I  have  also  a  MS.  copy  of  the  fifteeath  eentaz7« 
omameated  with  astronomical  and  geographical  figures^  ooloared,  •&> 
plaining  the  system  of  the  heavens,  the  signs  of  the  zodiaa,  tba  divisifOBi 
of  the  earth,  &c. 

Note  198  (p.  253).— From  these  letters  it  appears^  that  Colombo  had 
imparted  his  intentions,  as  early  as  the  year  1474,  to  ToseameUi,  vh» 
had  encouraged  him  to  proceed  in  his  enterprise,  and  fomiahed  him  with 
sach  instructions,  both  historical  and  geographical,  as  seemed  moat  hkely 
to  ensure  his  success.  These  letters  have  been  published  in  the  Life  of 
Gristoforo,  by  Ferdinando  Colombo,  and  are  partieuhktly  stated  by 
Tirabosehi,  vol.  ri.  par.  i.  pp.  179,  309.  But  this  subject  has  bean  more 
amply  treated  in  the  ^  Life  of  Colombo,*'  by  Count  Bossi,  published  by 
him  at  Milan,  in  1818,  in  8to.,  and  aeoompamed  by  many  eoivnis 
doooments  and  graphic  illnstiationa. 

Note  199  (p.  254). — To  these  obaervstioxa  on  thaprapeeasof  asMotifie 
studies  in  Italy,  Count  Boasi  has  made  rery  consideraUe  additioos,  sad 
Tindieated  the  claims  of  his  countrymen  to  an  early  profieieney  ia  theoL 

Note  200  (p.  254)<— Leo  wrote  to  Henry  VIIL,  reqneatii^  HMtbe 
would  employ  his  professon  of  Astrology  and  l%eology,  to  take  the 
•abject  of  the  naiindar  into  their  ooBsidecntion*  VUk  Rymer  FtteL 
torn.  vi.  p.  119. 

Note  201  (p.  257). — ^Las  Casas  has  therefore  entitled  his  work,  widi 
strict  propriety,  '^llie  History  of  the  Deetraotioa  of  the  Indies:" 
''Relacion  de  la  Destmycion  de  las  Indias.**  From  the  introduction  t» 
tills  most  dreadful  and  affecting  history,  which  was  translated  into  Italia 
fay  Giacomo  Castellani,  and  published  at  Venice  in  1648^  I  staail  oni^ 
give  the  following  passage  : — ^^I  positively  and  truly  assert,  that  witinn 
tile  space  of  forty  years,  there  have  unjustly  and  tyrannically  perished, 
by  the  oppression  and  infernal  conduct  of  the  Ghrittiant,  more  thaa 
TWELVE  MILLIONS  of  pcrsons,  men,  women,  and  children  ;  and  I  behere 
tiiat  I  am  not  mistaken  in  asserting,  thai  there  are  mere  than  fiptze!i 
MILLIONS.'*  It  is  to  be  hoped,  for  th»  credit  of  human  nature,  that  Robert- 
son is  right  in  asserting,  tfaiat  the  aocoonts  of  Las  Casas  are  not  to  be 
implicitly  believed,  e^>ecially  when  he  speaks  of  numben. 

Note  202  (p.  259).— The  author  is  hq>py  in  being  enaUed  to  ainte,  thai 
once  the  above  was  written,  in  1805,  he  has  had  the  high  gratificatioo  of 
miiting  his  voice,  as  a  representative  of  liis  native  town  of  Liveipool, 
with  that  of  a  majority  of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  wlueh  in  the 
year  180r  abolished  the  horrible  practice  of  trading  for  slavea  to  the 
ODBst  of  Africa  :  a  measure  which  he  hopes  will  prepare  the  uay  for  the 
ultimate  extinction  of  slavery  in  the  British  calomes^and  thereby  pieveart 
the  dreadful  consequences  above  adverted  to.* 
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NoiB  203  (p.  260)« — Among  other  obscrrationi  in  Ifae  woriu  of 
Pontaoo,  tbero  is  one  which  partioiUarly  deserrw  the  Bttontion  of  the 
pnctieaft  ^tfdener.  He  anerts,  on  his  own  experience,  that  if  a  graft  be 
cat  from  Uie  extremity  of  a  frait^bearing  braoch,  it  wUl  itMlf  hatr  fruit 
the  fint-  year  of  ita  beins  ingrafted ;  but  tfiat  if  it  be  taken  from  a 
snelKr,  or  nnnpe  peart  of  me  tree,  itwfli  be  many  yean  before  it  bear  froit; 
Pontan.  Opw  vol.  ii.  p.  180.  This  has  since  been  observed  by  other 
naturalists^  and  the  reason  is  exphuned  by  Dr.  Darwin^  ia  his  '*  Phy^ 
tologia,"  sect.  ix.  ii.  7,  156. 

XoTB  204  (p.  261).— In  folio,  and  reprinted  In  1 527,  8vo.  This  work 
Jovios  dedicated  to  the  cardinal  Louis,  of  Bourbon,  who  deluded  his  expec- 
tations of  a  great  reward,  by  presenting  him  wi^  an  imM;iiiary  benefice 
in  the  ishmd  of  Thule,  beyond  the  Orkneys.  **  La  fatica  de'  Pesci,"  says 
he,  ''m'andd  rota  col  Cardinal  de  Borbone,  al  qual  dedicai  il  libro, 
rimuuerandomi  esso  con  un  beneficio  fabuloso  situate  nell'  Isola  TUe^ 
oHre  le  OrcadV* — Lettera  di  Giovio  a  M.  Graleaz.  Florimonte.  ap. 
Tirab.  rii.  2.  20.  With  this  malicioos  sarcasm  the  cardinal  seems  to 
faave  reproved  Jovius  for  c[aitting  his  theological  studies  to  write  the 
tnatiae  inscribed  to  him. 

Nois  206  (p.  261). — A  partaeulttr  aoeount  of  the  rise  of  the  scienoe  of 
natural  history,  and  of  its  progress  to  the  present  time,  may  be  fonnd 
in  Sir  J.  B.  Smith's  introduetory  Discourse,  prefixed  to  the  &nt  volume 
of  the  Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society.  Load.  1701,  4to.  I  have  xe» 
peatedly  stated  that  my  object  in  this  work  wasKxnly  to  advert  to  subjeeta  of 
seienee  and  literature,  as  Ikr  as  they  were  coaaected  with  the  character 
and  eoadaet  of  Leo  X.,  in  order  to  shew  how  they  were  infioemced  by 
his  penoDal  intecfiersnee.  I  cannot  tfaerefiire  assent  te  the  frvquent 
zeoBarkaof  Ceant  Bomi,  that  /  (mght  to  have  introduced  other penona 
(with  whom  it  does  not  appear  that  Lee  X.  had  any  iatBroourse).  ViAe 
Ital.  Ed.  voL  ix*  p.  130.  Much  lees  can  I  coaoeiveethat  it  was  incumbent 
on  me  to  traoe  tae  progress  of  natural  studies  (as  Count  Boesi  has  done) 
through  the  remainder  of  the  sixteenth  century,  {vide  ItaL  Ed.  voL  ix  p. 
201),  although  I  admit  that  SHiBh  inq^aizica  are.  in  thwmsrfves  highly 
inteMting  and  instructive. 

NoTB  206  (p.  261). — For  some  account  of  him,  vide  ante,  chap.  L 
Life  of  Lor.  de*  Medici,  chap.  viii.  His  moral  worics  are  published  under 
die  following  titles: — "De  veris  ae  aalutribos  Animi  Gandns."  Flor. 
McooCLXXXXi.  *'De  institaendo  Sapientia  Anfano."  Bonon.  mcccclxxxxv. 
''De  tolerandis  Adversis."  Lib.  ii.  **  De  gerendo  Magistratu,  Jastitiaque 
colenda."  The  two  last  tracts  are  publidied  in  the  general  collection  of 
the  works  of  their  author :  Argentor.  1509,  et  Flor.  15 13;* 

Nora  207  (p.  206),— M.  Ant^  Fhmiinio  hai^  af  pUed  to  Castiglioiie  the 
foflowing  lines : — 

^  RsK  quoqua  ta  rimUi  eomplexos  anmre  Britannusy 
Insignem  oftaxi  Toa^vis  honore  fiwit :" 

which  have  led  his  biographers  to  suppose,  that  Castiglione  was  himself 
into  the  order  of  knighthood.  *<  Fu  Eaocolto(dal  Be  Amgo)eon 
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modi  cosl  onorati  e  pieni  di  tanta  cortesia,  che  fiirono  da  ciascnno  ripoteti 
molto  Btraordinazj  ;  e  tanto  piii  avendolo  wmato  e  degnaio  dd  CoBmr^ 
della  OartierOf  che  U  Re  soleva  dare  a  pochisnmi,  e  di  grandiasiiiia  eon- 
dizione.*' — Marliani,  Vita  di  CastigtioQe.    Serassi  akyn,  ^  Ebbe  in  doao 
(dal  Re)  wta  no^uftma  OoUana  d^oro  ;  tanto  piacque  ad  Arrigo  qvesio 
gran  Gcmtihiomo."    On  this  subject  some  doabts  have,  however,  latelr 
been  raised,  by  die  Abate  D.  Franoesconi ;  vrho  has  very  justly  si^- 
gested  the  improbabilitv  that  the  king  would  confer  on  the  ambassador 
the  same  honour  as  he  had  before  bestowed  on  his  sovereign  ;  to  which 
he  adds,  ^'Lo  schiarire  un  tal  fatto  appartiene  a  chi  aresse  Taasanto 
d'illustrare  U  Storia  di  nn  ordine  cavallaresco  coi  nomi  d^i  Uomini,  che 
ascritti  vi  fiirono,  simili  al  Castiglione.'*     Vide  Francesooni,  Disoorso  al 
Reale  Academia  Fiorentina.    Flor.  1799,  p.  80.     By  the  obliging  assist- 
ance of  Sir  Isaac  Heard,  Grarter  principal  Eling  of  Arms,  I  am  enabled 
to  clear  up  these  doubts,  and  to  state,  with  confidence,  that  Casti^ione 
was  not  of  the  order  of  the  Grarter.     King  Henry  YU.  transmitted  the 
ensigns  to  the  duke  of  Urbino,  by  the  Abbot  of  Glastonbmr}',  and  Sir 
Gilbert  Taibot ;  after  which  the  duke  sent  Castiglione  to  England  to  be 
installed  in  his  name.    On  his  landing  at  Dover,  on  the  20th  day  of  Octo> 
ber.  Sir  Thomas  Brandon  was  despatched  with  a  considerable  retimw  to 
meet  him  ;  and  in  the  College  of  Arms  are  yet  preserved  the  particnlan 
of  his  reception  by  the  Lord  Thomas  Doqnara,  Lord  of  St.  John's,  sod 
Sir  Thomas  Wriothesley,  Garter  King  of  Arms  ;  who  conducted  him  to 
London,  where  he  was  lodged  in  the  house  of  the  pope's  Tioe-coUector. 
But,  although  Castiglione  was  not  created  a  knight  of  the  Garter,  there 
is  yet  reason  to  believe  that  he  received  some  distinguishing  mark  of  the 
favour  of  the  king.    In  the  letter  which  he  soon  afterwards  addressed  to 
that  sovereign,  giving  him  an  account  of  the  death  of  the  dake,  whom  he 
denominates,  <<  virum  a  confratibus  tttis,  quem  adeo  dilexisti  nt  iUmn 
pneclarissimo  Gabterii  ordine  tno  decomre  dignatus  sis,"  he  refers  to 
certain  honours  conferred  also  on  himself ;  ''me  a  tua  majestate  di651- 
TATB  ac  MUNERiBUS  auctum."    In  addition  to  which  it  may  be  observed, 
that  the  MS.  from  which  Anstis  published  the  letter  of  Castigiione,  at  die 
end  of  his  second  volume,  on  the  Order  of  the  Grarter,  and  whidi  MS.  is 
by  him  stated  to  be  deposited  in  the  museum  of  Mr.  Thoresby,  at  Leeds, 
was  embellished  with  the  arms  of  Castiglione,  surrounded  by  a  collar  of 
SS.,  ending  with  two  portcuUises,  and  having  at  the  bottom  a  rose,  gules, 
and  argent ;  which  affords  a  strong  proof  that  Henry  VII.,  whose  badges 
were  a  portcullis  and  united  rose,  had  decorated  Castiglione  with  such  a 
collar  at  the  time  of  his  mission  to  this  country. 

Note  208  (p.  267).— This  piece,  entitled  «  Hippol^  Balthasari  Cas- 
tilioni  Conjugi,"  has  nven  rise  to  an  erroneous  opimon,  that  the  lady  of 
Castiglione  wrote  Latin  poetry  ;  but  although  it  affords  no  positive  evi- 
dence of  this  circumstance,  yet  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  ideas  and 
sentiments  it  contains  welte  such  as  were  conveyed  to  him  by  his  wife 
during  his  absence,  and  which  he  has  thought  proper  to  transpose  into 
Latin  verse.     Vide  Carm.  lUusL  Poet  edit.  Venef.  1548,  p.  171. 

Note  209  (p.  268).— The  body  o'  Castiglione  was  mterred  in  tiie 
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BletropoliUn  church  of  Toledo,  whence  it  was  afterwarcb  removed  by  his 
daughter  to  the  church  of  the  FraH  Minori,  at  Mantua,  and  deposited  in  a 
hajid«oiiie  chapel  erected  for  that  purpose,  with  the  following  mscription, 
written  by  Bembo  : — 

Baldassaei  Castiuoni  Mantuano, 

omnibus  natu&s  d0tibu8,  plu&imi8  soiiis  aktxbus,  obkato  ;  gilscis 
UTERIS  BRUDiTO  ;  IK  Latinis  et  Etruscis  etiam  poKif  ;  oppiDO  Nbbu- 

LARI A  IH  PiSAUBSN.  OB  YIBT.  MIUT.  BORATO. ;  DUABU8  OBITIS  LEGATIOlfl- 
BUS,     BbITANNICA     BT    RoKANA  ;     HiSPABIBMBBM    cum    AOERBT,    AC    BBS 

Clemertis   VII.  Pont.  Max.   pbogubabbt,  quatuobqub   libbos  db 

IXSTITVBNDA  ReGUM  FAUILIA  PEBSCBIPSISSET  ;  P08TBKM0  CUM  CaBOLUS 
V.  IMPEBATOB  SPISCOPUM  ABULJE  CBBABI  MANDASSET  ;  TOLETI  YITA 
FCNCTO,  MAQNI  APUD  OBNES  GENTXS  MOMINIS.  QUI  VIX.  ANN08  L.  MENS. 
II.     DIEM   1.     ALOTSIA  GoNZAGA,  CONTRA  TOTVM  SUPEBSTES.    FIL.     B.  M.  P. 

ANNO  Domini  mdxxix. 

Note  210  (p.  269). — Castiglione  has  also  left  a  few  poetical  compod- 
tions  in  his  native  tongue,  wmch  display  equal  elegance  with  his  Latin 
writings.  Both  Mr.  Henke  and  Count  Boosi  have  adverted  to  the  opinion 
of  J.  C.  Scaliger,  who  had  no  hesitation  in  placing  the  Latin  poems  of 
Cutiglione  in  competition  with  the  most  excellent  productions  of  antiquity, 
and  am  presenting  the  grandeur  of  the  ideas  of  Luean,  and  the  elegance 
of  the  style  of  Viiya,  Vide  Germ.  Ed.  voL  iii.  p.  286,  Ital.  Ed.  voL  ix. 
p.  268*. 

Note  211  (p.  269). — <'Le  ciento  Novxllx  Antike.  Fieri  di  Parhff«y 
di  beUe  cortesie,  e  di  belle  valentie  e  doni  secondo  ke  per  lo  tempo  passato 
anno  fatto  molti  valentiuomini.  In  Bologna,  nelle  case  di  Girolamo 
Benedetti,  1525."  This  edition  was  published  at  the  instance  of  Bembo 
by  his  friend  Carlo  Gualteruzzi,  who  preserved  throughout  the  ancient 
orthography;  but  Zeno  met  with  an  edition  without  note  of  date  or  place* 
which  he  supposed  to  be  of  greater  antiquity.  Vide  Note  al  Fontanini, 
vol.  ii.  p.  181.  Count  Bossi  is  of  opinion,  that  the  <<  Cento  Novelle 
Antiehe"  do  not  exhibit  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  the  Italian  lan- 
guage, and  thinks  them  probably  not  earlier  than  the  fourteenth  centuty. 
He  has  also  given  a  specimen  from  a  MS.  in  his  own  possession,  of  a 
fragment  of  a  romance,  or  novel,  which  begins,  **IneipU  liber  Pa^filiis 
and  is  followed  by  the  words  **  e  paf^o  parla  en  lo  comenfamento  iovra,*^ 
medetemOf*  which  he  thinks  is  of  much  earlier  date,  and  as  presenting  the 
primor^jf  or  incunoMi,  of  the  Italian  language ;  but  for  a  further  account 
of  which  I  must  refer  to  Ital.  Ed.  vol.  ix.  p.  269*. 

NoTB  212  (p.  270).— Manni  Istoria  del  Decamerone,  p.  134.  Count 
Bossi  has  observed,  that  many  historical  fiMsts  would  have  been  lost  had 
they  not  been  preserved  in  tiie  writings  of  the  novelists ;  that  they  fre- 
quentiy  serve  to  verify  a  date,  to  clear  up  some  doubtful  point,  or  to  com- 
nemorate  some  illustrious  person  of  the  time ;  on  which  account  he  had 
long  intended  to  write  a  dittertation  on  the  historiccU  wtility  of  the  NoveUtU, 

Note  213  (p.  271).— Mazzuch.*  Vita  di  Pietro  Aretino,  p.  14.  Ediz- 
Brescia,  1763,  8vo.     This  work  of  the  Count  Giammaria  MaczucheUb 
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howoTer  unworthy  the  sabjeel  of  it  laay  he,  may  joatij  be 
M  a  perfect  spedmen  of  fiteruy  biography. 

Note  214  (p.  272).— For  this  scandalous  publication  the  engnmr, 
Marc-Antonio  was  committed  to  prison  by  tlM  orders  of  Qement  TU., 
whence  he  was  only  liberated  on  the  entreatiM  of  flw  car^n&l  (Ippolito) 


de*  Medici,  aad  Baooio  BaiidineBi.  Vaaari,  VRe  de*  Piltoriy  toL  iL».  42IL 
It  is  highly  proba'ble  ttat  the  few  dnpreariooa  which  were  prialea  have 
all  been  destroyed.  E^en  tfioss  wUeh  avs  preaervod  in  the  hbnrf  of  tba 
VatSean  are  not  by  Maro-Anlanto^-Heineha,  Diet  dee  Aithtai^  vqL  i* 
p.  867.    Btttseenoteof  GoniitBosiiihiItaLEd.T«Lix.p.276. 


NoTB  215  (p.  272).— In  one  of  his  O^toli  addnssed  to  Cosmo  L  dnke 
of  Fkirenee,  Aretino  reminds  him  of  the  intima^  thai  had  snhsistf>d  be- 
tween hims^  and  Giovanni  de'  Mediei^the  fiuher  of  the  doka.— ^Open 
Burlesche  di  Bemi,  &c  yoL  iiL  p.  14.  Ed.  Fhr.  1723, 

Nora  216  (p.  273).— It  has  also  been  supposed  that  Henry  VUL  had 
left  him  a  legacy  in  his  wilL  See  a  curious  dedicatory  letter  on  this  sob- 
jeet  firom  William  Thomas^  derk  of  the  doset  to  Edwwd  VL,  and  a 
pnbendanr  of  St.  Paul's,  addressed  Tif  Mr.  PaerAreUm,  tk€  rigki  slswii 
poet  J  in  Sur  Biehard  Ckyton's  transbtioB  of  Tsnhow's  Memoirs  of  Oe 
House  of  Medieiy  yd.  ii.  p.  200. 

KotB  217  (p.  275). — ^Tfais  dfcnnutenoe  is  refetred  lo  in  ttnmy  of  Ae 
letters  of  Aretino,  dted  by  MazzuchdlL    In  the  Appendix  will  ahe  be 
found  a  letter  on  this  sub ject  from  Aretino  to  Sir  Philip  Hoby,theEMihh 
ambassador  at  the  Imp«nal  Conrty  which  has  not  before  been  pwbKAwJ 
Vide  App.  No.  XL 

Nora  218  (p.  276).— ^Dsllb  Rimk  dl  M.  Nloolft  f*tanco  contzm  Pietr» 
Aretino,et  deUa  priapea  del  medesimo."  llie  firstedition  i»as  in  1541,  aad 
bears  date  at  Turin,  but  was,  in  fact,  printed  at  Cteale ;  the  aeeond  in 
1546,  and  the  third  in  1548  ;  besides  these,  a  modem  edition  of  the 
«  Priapea''  was  published,  with  ihe<<  Y endemmiatore  **  Of  Luki  TkodUo^ 
a  Pb-Kinow  regnante  Kien-Long,  nd  xvlii.  aeeoto,  probabfy  printed 
at  Paris.  These  productions  of  Franco  are  well  characterised  l^  'Rra- 
boschi :  '^  Le  piik  grossobuie  oecenitik,  k  piii  libera  maledif^wiaa,  « >1  P^ 
arcUto  disprezzo  de'  prindpi,  de'  Romani  pontefid,  de'  padri  del  Condfio 
di  Ihrento,  e  di  piii  altri  grayisBimi  personaffgi,  sono  le  gemme  di  coi  e^ 
adoma  questo  suo  infamel  avoro."— IStoria  ddla  Lett  ItaL  toL  Tii  par.  nL 
p.  14.  At  the  dose  of  his  work  is  a  letter  addreased,  Affli  mfaml  prm- 
dpi  deU?  infame  8uo  secolo,  Nic.  Franco,  Benevmtano,  in  whidi  heupteaids 
ul  the  sorereigns  of  his  thne,  in  the  grossest  terms,  for  confening  ihmr 
favours  on  sadi  a  wretch  as  Pietro  Aretino  ;  a  reproof  which  th^  wcfl 
merited,  but  which  loses  its  effect  from  the  indecent  bngnage  in  wfaieh  ii 
is  conreyed.  The  scurrility  of  Franco  met)  howerer,  with  a  severe 
retribution.  In  the  year  1569,  he  was  seised  upon  at  Rome^  by  tibe 
orders  of  Pius  V.,  and  publidy  hanged  as  a  crlmhiaL  On  beinc  bnqglit 
out  for  execution,  his  renenble  appearance  and  hoaty  head  excxtod 
universal  oompaaaou.  and  his  exclamation  "  Questo  poi^  troppo  pur,** 
so  remarkable  for  its  naweU  on  such  an  occasion,  and  whidi  waa  Ae 
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only  compUuiit  he  uttered,  was  aMeoted  to  by  all  preaeDt.  A 
epigram,  written  by  Franco,  against  the  pope,  is  sappoeed  to  have  iift- 
ciured  Us  resentmenl  This  epigram  is  given  in  the  Menagiana,  torn.  ii. 
p.  358.  Bat  Franco  had,  in  his  soanets,  committed  mndi  sreater 
offences,  and  had,  in  paiiiciilar,  alfaided  to  the  atroeions  eondnot  of 
Pier-Loigi  Fkumese,  the  son  of  Paal  ni«,  which  is  ftilly  related  by 
Ysrdu,  at  the  end  of  his  Florentine  history,  and  exhihltB  the  most  hor- 
rible instance  of  diabolical  depnyity  that  ever  dismced  human  nators. 
That  Franco  was  a  man  of  real  learning,  appears  nom  his  Tarioos  odier 
works,  among  which  is  a  tianslation  of  the  <*  Iliad"  of  Horaov,  in  Ottawa 
rimay  which  is  said  to  be  preaenred  in  the  Albani  library,  at  lUniie. 
Vide  Tirab.  toL  Tii.  par.  iiL  p.  15,  in  Bota. 

Note  219  (p.  276). — ^For  mnch  additional  hnlioRnation  respecting 
Aretino,  and  ms  adrersaiy  Nicold  Franco,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to 
the  notes  in  the  German  and  Italian  cations,  chap.  xx.  pcutim,  1 
cannot,  howerer,  forbear,  on  this  occasion,  from  laying  before  the  reader 
the  foUowing  just  and  eloquent  observations  of  Comit  Boss!  in  their 
original  lanyiage : — "  Gli  onori  prodigati  all'  Aretino  dai  Prindpi  e  dai 
Plebei,  dai  nandi  e  dai  picooli,  dagli  ecdeeiastici  e  dai  laid,  dai  dotti  e 
dagli  indotti,  da  ogni  grade,  da  ogni  ceto  di  persone,  in  confronto  di 
tanti  letterati  di  srandusimo  merito  trascurati,  prova  Tinclinazione  dell' 
umana  natma  al  male  anzichd  al  bene,  alia  sfrontez2a  anzidid  alia 
modestia,  alia  licenza  anzich^  alia  morigeratexza,  almeno  nello  sCato 
attoale  dell*  civilizzazione  in  Europa.  Se  ne  ha  pure  altra  prora  evi- 
dente  nolle  molte  ristampe  che  si  son  fatte  de'  suoi  libri,  malgrado  le 
piu  severe  proibizioni,  e  nel  numero  degli  scrittori,  che  si  son  dati  ad 
imitarlo,  e  che  hanno  anche  adottato  con  oompiaeenza  il  di  Ini  nome,  dec/* 
— Ital.  Ed.  voL  ix.  p.  278». 

NoTB  220  (p.  278).— Over  the  great  doors  which  open  into  the  hall, 
the  following  inscription  appears  on  marble : — 

Dao 

PajESIDIBUSqUB  VAMIUM  DIVI8 
ClBMENS  VII.  BlSDICES 

Pont.  Max. 

LiBUS  OPT.  STUDIO  MaJOWTH 

XT  800  UlTDIQUB  CONQUISITIB 

BiBLIOTHBCAK 

Ad  oRHAMxirrvM  vatbim  ac 

CiVIUM  8U0BUM  UTILITATEM 
D.  D. 

NoTB  221  (p.  278). — An  ample  and  well-arranged  catalogue  of  the 
Greeic,  Latin,  and  Italian  MSS.  in  this  library  has  been  published  by  the 
learned  Canonico  Angelo-Maria  Bandini,  who  held  the  office  of  librarian 
from  the  year  1756  to  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1803,  in  11  vols,  folio. 
This  great  work,  which  has  opened  tiie  treasures  of  the  Laorentian 
library  to  the  literary  world,  was  published  at  the  instance  of  tho 
emperor  Francis  I.,  who  presented  the  compiler  with  a  sum  of  money 
towards  the  expense,  and  made  hhn  promises  of  further  aasistaDce,  which 

II2 
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were  defeated  by  tbe  untimely  death  of  that  munificent  sorereign.  In 
the  letters  of  the  venerable  Canonieo  to  the  author  of  the  present  work, 
he  laments  the  want  of  that  patronage  to  which  his  laboon  were  so  jnsUr 
entitled.  A  catal<^gne  of  the  oriental  manoscripts  was  before  published 
by  the  learned  £T<^io  Aswman,  arehbishop  of  Apamea,  Florence,  1742, 
fo.  And  the  Canonieo  Anton*Maria  Bisdoni,  who  preceded  Bandini  in 
the  office  of  librarian  of  the  Lanrentian,  also  printed  at  Florence,  in  the 
year  1752,  the  first  Tolome,  in  fotio,  of  a  catalc^e  which  contanw  also 
the  oriental  MSS.,  but  which  was  not  published  until  after  his  death. 

Note  222  (p.  278).— Bossi  has  pointed  out  a  passage  in  the  poem  of 
ArsOli,  *^  de  Poetis  Urbanis,*'  where  mention  is  inade  of  Frameaco  CWw, 
or  CkUvi^  who  trayersed  all  the  nations  of  Europe  in  search  of  books, 

^  Qnantom  Enropae  tingitnr  oceano ;" 

and  particularly  Spain,  France,  Grermany,  and  the  **  Oaled^mii  diveM  terra 
Brilanni  ."  As  Calvo  is  said  to  have  been  expressly  sent  to  recover  the 
books  which  had  been  carried  awr.y  by  the  rapacity  of  war,  Bossi  is 
inclined  to  think,  he  was  one  of  the  envoys  employed  by  Leo  X.,  and  that 
under  the  name  of  CdlvOf  the  author  meant  to  refer  to  Fautto  Sabeo, 
whose  services  to  the  cause  of  literature,  as  related  by  himself,  precisely 
agree  with  those  of  Cairo,  enumerated  by  ArsillL  Vide  ItaL  Ed.  toL  x. 
p*  94.  It  is,  however,  more  probable,  that,  as  many  persons  were 
undoubtedly  employed  in  the  same  pursuit,  the  name  of  Cairo,  is  to 
be  added  to  those  who  distinguished  themselves  in  that  emp1o>^ment  In 
fact,  we  find  the  name  of  Franeexo  Calvi  mentioned  in  another  port  of 
the  work,  where  he  is  said  to  have  been  characterised  by  Frobenius  and 
Erssmus,  as  uomo  erudUitaimo ;  although  it  appears  he  became  a  book- 
seller at  Pavia,  an  employment  not  inconsistent  with  his  former  occupation. 
Vide  Ital.  Ed.  vol.  xil  p.  246*. 

Note  223  (p.  278).— M.  de  Seidel,  privy  counsellor  to  his  Prussian 
Majesty,  conununicated  to  the  learned  Bayle,  copies  of  two  original 
letters,  or  briels,  of  Leo  X.,  in  the  handwriting  of  Sadoleti ;  the  one  of 
them  addressed  to  the  archbishop  elector  of  Mentz,  reqnestins  him  to 
assist  his  envoy  Heytmers,  in  his  inquiries  after  ancient  MSS. :  uie  other, 
probably  to  the  canons  of  Magdebourg,  with  particular  inquiries  respect- 
ing the  ^  Decades*'  of  Livy  ;  all  of  which  are  said  to  have  been  then 
preserved  in  the  Hbraiy  of  that  place.  These  letters  Bayle  published  in 
his  great  work,  Art  Leon.  X.  torn.  iii.  p.  655.  Another  letter  to  the 
same  effect  was  also  addressed  by  Leo  X.  to  Christian  IL,  king  of 
Denmark,  which  is  published  in  the  **  Nova  literaria  Maris  Balthxci  et 
Septentrionis." 

Note  224  (p.  279). — One  of  the  poems  of  Parmcnio,  entitled,  "De 
dadibus  per  Gallos  Italiae  allatis,  et  de  triumpbo  Julii  II.  Pont.  Max."  is 
preserved  in  the  Laurentian  library,  Pint.  Ixv.  Cod.  51.  Another  pie?e, 
"  De  operibus  et  rebus  gestis  Julii  II.  Pont  Max.,"  has  been  published. 
Vide  Tinh,  vol.  vii.  par.  i.  p.  201. 

Note  225  (p.  279). — ^Tiraboschi  positively  informs  us,  that  Parmenio 
held  the  office  from  1511  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1522,  but  which 
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should  be  1529,  either  of  which  periods  includes  the  whole  pontificate  of 
Leo  X. ;  yet  he  afterwards  as  possitively  asserts,  that  Sabeo  was 
appointed  by  Leo  X.,  without  seeming  to  be  aware  of  any  inconsistency. 
This  appointment  of  Sabeo  is  also  confirmed  by  various  other  testimonies, 
and  particularly  by  cardinal  Quirini,in  his  Spec  Literal  Brixian.  p.  171. 

XoTE  226  (p.  279). — The  hoiror  which  this  event  occasioned  at  Rome, 
inay,  perhaps,  be  more  fully  conceived  by  a  particular  instance,  than  by 
a  general  description.  Giuliano  Princivalle  of  Camerino,  a  public 
profeesof  of  languages  at  Rome,  who  had  been  appointed  by  Leo  A.  to 
superintend  the  education  of  his  nephew,  the  canunal  Innoeenzo  Cib5, 
was  so  shocked  at  the  instances  of  brutal  cruelty  which  he  saw  perpetrated 
by  the  Spanish  and  Grerman  soldiers,  that,  in  a  moment  of  desperation, 
he  flung  himself  from  a  lofty  window,  and  perished  by  a  fall  on  the  pave- 
ment. The  unmediate  cause  of  his  terror  is  assigned  by  Valeriano  : 
^Cum  conspexisset  aliquos  ex  famUia  per  testes  arripi,  et  ea  parte 
aUisatos  sublimes  in  supplicium,  et  absconditi  auri  questione  vexari,'*  &c. 
— V  aL  do  InfeL  Ut  Of  the  Latin  poetry  of  Princivalle,  a  favourable 
specimen  is  given  by  Lancelotto,  in  his  Life  of  Angelo  Colocci,  p.  70. 

Note  227  (p.  280). — Bossi  conceives  that  some  error  exists  here,  and 
tlu;t  there  is  no  real  distinction  between  Cutfos  and  BHUiotecario,  except 
what  arises  from  Uie  difference  of  language.  Vide  Ital.  Ed.  voL  x.  p.  18. 
If  tills  remark  be  just,  there  must  have  l^n  several  Ubrarians  employed 
at  the  same  period.  I  am  therefore  inclined  to  adhere  to  my  own  state- 
ment, and  presume  tliat  the  title  of  Librarian  was  given  to  some  eminent 
ecclesiastic,  like  Inghirami,  who  was  bishop  of  Ragnsa,  and  secretary  of 
the  conclave  on  the  election  of  Leo  X.,  and  that  the  mfurior  office  of  (Sutat 
vas  conferred  on  the  actual  k^per,  who  had  the  inunediate  care  of  the 
collection.  Accordingly  we  find  Sabto  calling  the  attention  of  the  pope  to 
the  library  after  the  miserable  sackage  of  Rome,  in  1527.  That  such  has  also 
been  the  arrangement  in  subsequent  times,  there  is  not  the  least  doubt. 

Note  228  (p.  280). — Tiraboschi  informs  us,  that  the  custom  of  confer- 
ring the  office  of  librarian  on  a  cardinal,  arose  in  the  time  of  Paul  III., 
who  passed  a  decree  to  that  effect  Vide  Storia  della  Lett  ItaL  vol.  viL 
par.  i.  p.  200.  But  Mazzuchelli  has  thrown  some  doubts  on  this  drcum- 
stance.     Vide  Scrittori  d'ltal.  voL  L  p.  19. 

Note  229  (p.  280). — He  obtained  the  name  of  Fedra,  or  Phaedra,  by  a 
singular  instance  of  talents  and  promptitude.  Having  undertaken,  with 
some  of  his  learned  friends,  to  perform  before  the  cardinal  of  S.  Giorgio 
(Riario)  the  tragedy  of  Seneca,  entitled  "  Hippolytus,"  in  which  he  acted 
the  part  of  Phadnty  and  a  part  of  the  machinery  having  by  accident  been 
broken,  which  interrupted  the  performance,  he  alone  entertained  the 
audience  whilst  the  injury  was  repaired,  by  the  recital  of  extemporary 
Latin  verse  ;  on  which  account  he  was  saluted,  amidst  the  applauses  of  his 
hearers,  by  the  name  of  Pkadra^  which  he  afterwards  retained  and  used 
as  his  signature. — Elog.  di  Inghirami.    Elog.  Tosc  iL  p.  227. 

Note  230  (p.  281). — The  mule  on  which  he  rode  took  fright  at  a  esr 
drawn  by  two  buffaloes,  and  threw  him  on  the  pavement,  near  the  wheels 
of  the  car,  which  had  nearly  passed  over  him  ;  by  which,  although  not 
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mataarially  hurt,  he  was  00  terrified,  that  be  did  not  loog  sorviTe  the 
dent^Elog.  Toec.  toI.  ii.  p.  236. 

NoiB  2ftl  (B.  282)^-l«iceUotti,  YitA  da  Ang.  Gdocd.  Count  Boo, 
lihfr  >  fliTTni  fMiTilir,  iir  irnn4filTr^  nt  ain  iftjrrl**^**"  of  this  nature,  brought 
againit  to  giwre  and  pious  an  ecdesiastKC  as  Sadoleti,  ItaL  £d.  toI.  x. 
p.  25 ;  but  Mr.  Henke  has  quoted  some  verses  of  Fihppo  BeroaJdoi 
addvessed  to  GuiUo  d^'  Medici,  afterwards  dement  VII.,  which  sofficientljr 
ebeidate  this  point : — 

"  Minimum  sapit  mfliiy  qui 
Oontendit  sapsve  anzie. 
Fao  hicem  bane  bilamnqne  et  gsnialem, 
Lepidoeque  eon^banes 
Aoeixi  jubeas  tifai ; 
SadoUtmm,  iforiamw,  Imperiamqiiie* 


Thn%  as  Mr.  H.  obsenres,  the  man  afterwards  so  serious,  ttppears 
the  society  <xF  a  Priacc's  jetter  and  a  JUU  de  joic.  Vide  Genn.  ] 
iil  p.  73». 


herein 

NotB  232  (p.  2U),-~AUtmdr0f  quasi  detto  a  LaudrtK  Vidt  Seeken- 
darf,.lib.  i  p.  149,  and  MazzucbeUi,  yoL  L  p.  409.  Aleandro  Uiought  it 
neoessary  to  vindicate  himself  against  the  calummes  respecting  his  birth. 
In  his  i^eech  against  Luther  bdfore  the  diet  of  the  (Serman  empire,  he 
^^^'niT'i^  <(  Deum  immortalem !  multi  hie  sunt  boni  viri,  quibns  notos 
SUB,  ceo  et  fiunilia  mea,  et  aaserere  ego  vere  possum,  majores  meos 
MoKrdvumn  in  letria  ftusse  ;  quod  vero  parentes  meos  ad  inopiam  redacti 
sunt,  fato  tribui  debet  Quod  si  maxime  Judonts  tuissem  sed  baptasmom 
saseepissem,  rejici  propterea  non  deberem  ;  Christns  enim  et  Apostoli 
JudsBL  foanuil"— Aleand.  Ont  ap.  Seckend.  lib.  I  p.  149. 

KoTK  233  (p.  285).— Seckendorf  asserts,  that  Aleandro  bad  ben 
private  secretary-  to  Caesar  Boigia,  snd  composed  a  part  of  the  Roman 
court,  under  Alexander  YI.  But  from  ^e  nairative  of  Mazxuchelli, 
who  derived  his  information  from  an  authestic  MS.  diary  of  the  life  of 
Aleandro,  it  appears  that  he  never  was  at  Rome  until  after  the  death  of 
that  pontiff. 

Non  234  (p.  285).~From  this  dedication  we  leain,  that  Aleandro 
was  not  only  a  perfect  master  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew,  but  had  applied 
himsdf  with  great  diligence  to  the  acquisition  of  the  Axmbie  and  f^fi^tt"* 
tongues. 

NoKB  235  (p.  287). — Aleandro  was  at  the  side  of  the  monarch  when 
he  was  made  prisoner,  insomuch  that,  when  the  horse  of  the  king  feO,  he 
touched  that  of  Alesodro.  A  particular  account  of  the  capture  and 
liberation  of  Aleandro  is  given  by  Girolamo  NegrL — Lettere  di  Prindpi, 
vol.  i.  p.  159. 

Note  236  (p.  287).— *<  Pervasurus  baud  dubie  ad  exactam  sfftatem, 
fuai  niniia  tuendse  valetudinis  solicitudine,  intempestivis  medicamentis 
sibi  herde  insanus  et  infelix  medicus,  viscera  corrupisset."  Baillet  mis- 
understood this  passage,  and  informs  us,  in  his  **  Jugemens  des  Sravana^" 
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Ko.  1873,  OiAi  Ale^Ddio  dio4  by  the  stupidity  of  bis  phyvdai^  pair  la 

K<mB  387  (p.  267).— This  epHi^^nehided  ^ttiihe  lioHtM^  lims  >~ 

Withopt  rekxctenee  I  reagn  my  breaihy 

To  flbun  the  sight  of  what  is  worse  than  death. 

In  wbUtk  it  may  be  doiibted,  whelber  he  meant  to  refer  to  4he  vapid 
projgrcss  of  the  RefMrmatioPy  or  to  the  licoDtiousness  and  soandalous 
abnses  of  the  Roman  eourt  under  Paid  III.  Many  further  partioohurs 
Inspecting  Akandro  are  given  by  Count  Boesi,  who  bas  also  observed 
that  eeme  works  have  been  attributed  io  bim,  whieh  are,  in  Uet,  the  pro- 
^netion  of  his  nephew,  who  was  also  named  Girohuno,  and  was  eminently 
^Uatingiiiahed  as  a  litmry  6haraeter,a  lawyer,a  peet,  and  an  antiquarian. 
Bossi  has  also  noticed  many  other  eminent  theologians  and  canonists, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Leo  X.,  and  wese  highly  encouraged  and 
faonovred  by  him  ;  affording,  as  be  thinks,  a  sufficient  answer  to  those 
who  have  represented  that  pontiff  as  having  been  inattentive  to  the  pro- 
motion of  ecclesiastical  studies. 

NoTS  238  (p.  289).^Tirab.  ut  tup.  These  copies  of  Vixgil  and 
Terence  are  more  ftilly  described  by  Bossi,  who  has  mentioned  some 
other  valuable  MSS.  which  anpear  to  have  belonged  to  Bembo,  and  to 
have  been  transferred  to  the  library  at  Urbino,  and  afterwards  to  the 
Vatican.— Ital.  Ed.  voL  x.  p.  99; 

Nozx  239  (p.  290).— Ftde  chap.  vi.  ix.  x.  &c  In  the  first  of  these 
plaoes  I  have  charged  MachiaveUi  with  having  had  a  share  in  the  con- 
trivance of  the  atroeious  stratagem  by  which  Cttsar  Borgia  destroyed 
YiteUi,  Oie  doke  of  Gravina,  and  otfaen,  at  Sinigaliia,  in  the  year  1502. 
Bat  the  fmrther  perasal  of  the  letters  of  MachiaveUi  has  induced  me  to 
modify  this  opinion,  and  enabled  me  precisely  to  state  the  part  which  he 
had  in  this  black  transaction.  By  a  letter  from  him  to  the  magis- 
trates of  Florence,  dated  the  first  of  Januaiy,  1602,  (but  which  should 
be  1503,  the  Florentines  having,  until  the  year  1750,  continued  the  date 
of  the  year  to  the  twenty-fifth  of  March)  it  aipumn  that  Borgia  had  com- 
monicated  his  intentions  to  MachiaveUi  the  day  before  the  perpetrating 
«f  the  deed  ;  and  that  MachiaveUi  had  not  taken  any  measures  to  pre- 
vent it,  either  by  expostulating  with  Borgia,  or  apprising  the  parties 
devoted  to  destruction.  It  is  true  he  nves  us  to  understand  that  he 
was  not  apprised  of  the  whole  of  the  mtentions  of  Boisia ;  but  the 
manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  Iransaciion  afterwards,  sufficiently 
proves  that  he  would  not  have  shrunk  from  a  fuller  participation  of  the 
crime.  In  the  same  letter  he  proceeds,  according  to  tne  desire  of 
Boipai,  to  congratulate  the  Itq)ublic  on  ibia  event,  and  to  represent  the 
advantnges  which  would  arise  from  their  union,  &c.  The  opinion  which 
Count  Bossi  has  expressed  on  this  subject  is  not  more  favourable  to 
the  character  of  MachiaveUi,  than  that  which  I  have  given  in  the  present 
work. 
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Note  240  (p.  290). — It  has  been  of  late  yean  discovered,  that  t]M 
Diary  of  the  meet  important  events  in  Italy  finm  the  year  1492  to  151^ 
pabliahed  by  the  Giunti  in  1568,  nnder  the  name  of  Biagio  Boonaeeorsiy 
18,  in  fact,  a  part  of  the  notes  of  MachiaTeDi,  vdiich  he  had  intended  far 
a  continuation  of  his  history ;  but  which,  after  his  death,  remained  in 
the  hands  of  his  friend  Buonaccorm. — £log.  Toscani,  torn.  iii.  p.  94. 

Nora  241  (p.  293). — Of  the  poetical  writings  of  Machiavelli  in  his 
native  tongue,  several  pieces  remain,  which  are  distinguished  rather  by 
vigour  and  conciseness  of  expression,  than  by  poetical  omamenL  It 
has  been  doubted  whether  Biachiavelti  was  a  man  of  learning  ;  bnt  one 
of  these  pieces,  entitied,  **  Gu»itolo  deli'  Occasione,"  sufficiently  shows 
thai  he  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  works  of  the  ancients.  This 
poem  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  the  present  volume,  where  the 
reader  may  compare  it  with  a  Greek  epigram  of  Pomdippus,  and  a  Latin 
one  of  Ausonins,  of  which  it  seems  to  be  a  near  imitation.  I  have  there 
^Iso  given  a  traiJation  into  English.     Vide  App.  No.  XII. 

NoT£  242  (p.  294). — Benedetto  corrected  and  published  several  of  the 
works  of  the  ancient  writers,  and  among  the  rest,  the  edition  of  Honue, 
printed  by  the  Griunti  at  Florence,  in  1514,  which  he  dedicated  to 
Filippo  de*  Nerli. 

NoTB  243  (p.  296). — Vide  atUe^  chap,  xvl  His  verses,  snng  during 
the  splendid  exhibitions  at  Florence,  in  the  year  1514,  are  printed  in  the 
*^  Canti  Camascialeschi,"  and  are  among  the  best  in  that  collection. 

Note  244  (p.  *2d7).— The  Inshny  of  Guicctardini  was  first  published 
by  his  nephew,  Agnolo  Guicciardini,  at  Florence,  Appreato  Lormsa  Tor- 
reniinOf  1561,  in  large  folio.  Bnt  this  edition  oomprehenda  only  the 
first  flixfecn  books,  and  is  besides  defective  by  the  omission  of  several 
paasages  of  importance.  The  four  additional  books  were  published  bj 
Seth  Yiotti,  at  Parma,  in  1564,  and  the  passages  omitted  have  been  pub- 
lished separately,  in  the  work  entitied,  ^  Thuanus  restitntua,  sive  Syt- 
lege,  &c,  cum  Fnndaci  Guicciardini  Paralipomenis."  Amstel.  1663. 
This  history  has  been  frequentiy  reprinted,  but  the  unostentatious 
editions  of  Stoer,  Geneva,  1621,  1636,  in  two  vols.  4to.  are  llie  most 
complete. 

NoTB  245  (p.  297)^— <<  We  have  finished  the  twentietii  and  last  book 
of  Guicciardini's  history ;  the  most  anUientic  I  believe  (may  I  add,  I 
fear)  that  ever  was  composed.  I  believe  it,  because  the  historian  was 
an  actor  in  his  terrible  drama,  and  personally  knew  the  principal  per- 
formers in  it ;  and  I  fear  it,  because  it  exhibits  the  woful  picture  of 
society  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries." — Sir  W.  Jones,  in  Lord 
Teignmouth's  Life  of  that  great  and  good  man,  p.  325,  4to. 

Note  246  (p.  298)< — Montaigne  has  not  only  made  a  similar  remark, 
but  has  raised  an  implication  upon  it  rather  unfavourable  to  the  moral 
character  of  GuicciardinL — Esads  lib.  ii.  chap.  x.  Further  particulars 
respecting  Guicciardini  may  be  found  in  tne  notes  of  Mr.  Henke, 
Germ.  Ed.  vol.  iii.  p.  342,  and  of  Count  Bo88i,Ithl.  Ed.  vol  x.  pp.  luo,  110*. 

Note  247  (p.  298). — Benedetto  appears  to  have  been  equally  conver- 
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kt  with  adence  and  with  literatore.  Among  his  writings  are  the  his- 
tory of  Como,  his  native  place,  in  which  be  is  said  to  have  shown  au 
intimate  acquaintance  witii  the  study  of  antiquities;  a  treatise  on  the  trans- 
iUTtions  and  manners  of  the  Swiss  ;  a  collection  of  one  hundred  letters  ; 
several  translations  from  the  Greek,  and  some  spedmens  of  Latin  poetry ; 
one  of  which,  entitled,  ^  De  Venetis  Gallicum  Trophseum,"  has  heea 
printed  without  note  of  place  or  year.  His  brother  Paullo  has,  with 
laudable  gratitude,  assigned  him  a  place  among  the  illustrious  chancters 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.     Vide  £log.  No.  106.    Iscritt  p.  202. 

Note  248  (p.  300). — These  memoirs  have  frequently  been  printed 
under  the 'title  of  **  Elooia  Doctobum  vihoruv,  ab  avorum  memoria 
publicatis  ingenii  monumentis  iUustrinm.'*    They  were  also  translated 
into  Italian  by  Hippohto  Orio,  of  Ferrara,  and  published  at  tiiat  place  in 
1552.     The  portraits  have  also  been  engraved  in  wood,  and  pubUshod 
under  the  tiUe  of  ^  Mu&si  Joviani  Imaoxhbs,  artifice  manu  ad  vivum 
expresssB  ;  nee  minors  industria  Theobaldi  Mnlleri  Marpurgensis  Musb 
illustrate.     Basil.  Ex  Offidna  Petri  Penue,*' 1577.    In  the  kst-mentioned 
work  are  several  portraits,  the  originals  d  some  of  which  are  now  in  my 
poflseanon,  together  with  many  others  not  engraved  in  that  work.    These 
portraits  I  conceive  to  be  a  portion  of  those  formerly  in  the  collection  of 
Giovio,  and  afterwards  preserved  in  the  College  of  the  Holy  Rosary,  at 
Venice,  the  seal  of  which  appears  at  the  back  of  each  picture.    Many  of 
these  portraits  are  copied  m>m  earlier  pictures,  which  are  now  probably 
lost ;   it  having  been  tiie  custom  of  Giovio  to  avail  himself  of  every 
opportunity  for  that  purpose,  as  appears  from  his  obtaining  copies  of  the 
pictures  painted  by  Bramantino  (Bartolommeo  Suardi)  of  Milan,  for 
Julius  IL,  before  they  were  destroyed,  to  give  place  to  the  works  of 
Raffaelle  in  the  Vatican.     (  Vide  Note  of  Bossi,  ItaL  Ed.  voL  xi.  p.  120). 
But  some  of  those  of  the  time  of  Giovio  are  original,  and  possess  consider- 
able merit    If  any  doubt  could  exist  as  to  the  authenticity  of  these 
pictures,  it  will  be  removed  by  observing,  that  one  of  the  portraits  in  my 
possession  is  inscribed,  Ilenricut   Anglice   Btx  VIII.^  which   is  also 
engraved  amongst  the  wood  prints  in  the  work  last  mentioned,  with  a 
similar  inscription  ;  but  is,  in  fact,  the  portrait  of  Cardinal  WoUey; — a 
misnomer  which  could  not  have  occurred  if  the  print  had  not  been  copied 
from  this  picture.     It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  portraits  of  Giovio 
were  transferred  to  the  gallery  at  Florence,  and  became  the  foundation  of 
the  collection  which  has  been  so  considerably  augmented  in  after  times ; 
but  the  pictures  at  Florence  are  copies  of  those  of  Giovio,  made  b^ 
Cristofano  dell'  Altissimo,  by  the  direction  of  Cosmo  I.     {Vide  Vasan, 
vol.  iiL  p.  4779  ^>  Bottari,  Rom.  1760.)    Amongst  those  which  have 
fallen  into  my  hands,  are  the  portraits  of  many  of  Che  persons  noticed  in 
the  Life  of  Lorenzo  de*  Medici,  and  in  the  present  work  ;  particularly. 
Cosxo  Ds'  MsDicT,  P.  P.  (a  present  to  me  from  Florence,)  Card. 
Bbssarion,    Lionakdo    (Bbuni)    Aretino,   the   elder    Giuliano    db' 
Medici,  Anoelo  Politiano,  Luigi  Pulh,  Maxsius  Ficino,  Jacopo 
Sanazzabo,  Cabd.  Sadoleh,  Card.  Ippolito  D'Este,  Antonio  da  Leva, 
LoBENzo  de'  MEDia,  duke  of  Urbino,  Daniel   Babbaro,  Mabc  Ant. 
Flaminio,  Erasmus,  &c.* 

Note  249  (p.  301).— The  other  writings  of  Giovio  are  the  lives  of  the 
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«m1to  ViMmti,  kn^  «Dd  dulM  of  liilMi ;  a  dem^^ 
GtcaI  Britain,  of  MuMovy,  of  tbe  Uke  of  Comoy  and  Ifae  wtfopea  <oCa0 
iriio  liM>a  diitukgiuibed  themaelTQB  in  annt.  Three  of  the  lost  booke  ef 
the  hietary  of  Penllo  Giovio,  with  some  of  the  workeof  hie  brother  Hcf 
dettoy  h»Te  lately  been  diaoovered  anongat  the  doiaeetic  MS&  of  the 
Count  GJamhattwti  Giovio»  a  deaeandani  of  the  aane  faouljd — Tinh. 
▼oL  vii.  par.  iL  p.  269. 

Noa  250  (p.  804).-.Tinb.  vol.  vL  par.  iii.  p.  2S9.  Sig.  Tkaona,  who 
has  pobliahed  a  history  of  the  literati  and  artists  of  the  depaitBMBt  ef 
FSave^  amongiBt  which  is  inaerted  that  of  Yalerian%  plaoea  nis  hizth  ia 
1477,  and  his  death  in  1560. 

JSoiB  261  <p.  804)<-<-This  iPork  was  not  pnMiahad  unta  nnariy  a 


tey  after  it  was  wntteoy  when  it  aBpearcd  at  Venice^  in  a  anpipliMiiiit  to 

of  the  aame 


tiM  **  Antiqnitiitea  BfUuBenaea,"  of  the  aame  anther.  It  waa  aflerards 
awMwed  to  Tariona  editiona  of  the  <<  Hieroglyphics,"  and  lastly,  wm 
iimfftnil  hy  liendtaBiaa  in  hia  ^  Amdfiota  do  Cafamitato^  littemtenmi," 
JUi».  1707,  where  it  is  ppeeeded  by  the  tract  of  Petrna  Aicyonma,  ''De 
£zilio,"  a  work  ftdl  of  commendations  of  Leo  X,  who,  aa  Gardmal  de* 
Medici,  ia  reprasented  aa  taking  the  lead  aa  one  of  the  jntfaioniiton. 
Thia  latter  piece  was  first  fobliiBhedat  Venice  in  1622,  and  ia  the  work 
irtiieh,  from  the  elegance  of  itsslyle^  haa  induced  some  cntica  to  sap|Me 
the  author  had  discorered  the  lost  work  of  Cicero, «  De  Gloria,"  bathed 
aupagaased  it,  in  order  to  pnUish  a  portioa  of  it  as  his  own.  Vide  note 
of  lir.  Henke,  Germ.  Ed.  toL  iii.  p.  354.  To  this  I  may  add,  Hmt  die 
work  of  Yalerianus,  **  De  Infelioitate,"  &€.  waa  also  pobliidKed  a^aratdjr, 
with  an  appendix  by  Coraehas  ToUins.    Amst  1647*. 

Non  252  (p.  307).— Well  known  nnder  the  name  of  GiovambatlHlft 
Giraldi  Cynthio,  as  the  anihor  of  the  <<  Hecatommithi,"  or  haaini 
novels,  in  the  manner  of  Boccaccio,  which  have  been  freqaentiy  printed. 
A  eoUection  of  his  poems  was  pablidied  at  Ferrara,  in  1637,  at  the  doee  ef 
which  is  a  treatise  of  Celio  Calcagnini,  **  De  Imitatione,*'  addzcased  to 
Qmthio.  This  volnme  rarely  occnrs.  For  a  farther  account  of  Cynthio, 
or  Cintio  Giraldi,  and  of  aeveval  other  of  the  scrittori  poUgm^  or  miseel' 
ianeona  writers  of  the  timea^  the  Italian  reader  may  consult  tibe  additioBal 
nolsa  of  Count  Boast 

Non  253  (p.  810).— In  the  Laurentian  library.  Plot  xxxiiL  Cod.  37, 
is  preserved  a  lAtin  poem  of  Andrea  Fulvius,  in  two  books,  entitled, 
''Antiquariai,"  in  which  he  describes  at  great  length  the  antiquities  of 
Rome,  with  many  encomiums  on  Leo  X. 

NocB254(p.311).— WinckeL  Storia  deUe  ArtL  ▼oLii.  p.  193.  The 
■lerita  of  this  fortunate  inquirer  were  also  inscribed  on  hia  tomb. 

<<  Fblici  db  Frbdis. 
Qni  ob  jnoprias  virtutes, 
£t  repertum  Laocooktis  divinum  quod 
In  Vaticano  cemes  fere 
Reepirans  simnhusrum, 
Immortalitatem  meruit, 
Anno  Domini  XDXxyiiii." 
Vide  Richardson  sur  la  Peinture,  torn,  iii  p.  711,  in  addwdia. 
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K4yB265(p.815)^Y«iMri,YUede'Pittoii,i>aMim,  AeeorOingtoBoflfli, 
Bi  miMirtii  wM  bom  w  1444,  and  died  at  seventy  yean  of  age,  in  1514. 
Leo  X.  is  said  to  have  orderod  a  wagmficent  fuaecal  for  him,  whieh  he 
kttencled  himself  with  his  whole  court  Many  additional  particulars  respect- 
j]^  tiiia  gieat  architect  may  be  found  in  Ital.  Ed.  yqA.  ix.  p.  116,  et  teq.* 


NooB  2ft6  (p.  31^.--TMa  fi^^nre  afterwards  came  into  the  piisiwion  ot 
eaar  Bot^gia,  wlio  presented  it  to  the  msrehioneos  of  ManteSy  at  iwfaieh 
city  it  gave  rise  to  aa  aneodote  recorded  in  the  life  of  De  Thou.  That 
^^11  at  man  beinK at  Mantua,  in  the  year  1578,  was,  aa  we  are  told,  grati- 
fied nfith  the  Bght  of  the  sleeping  Cupid  of  MicheUAgnolo,  of  which  he 
and  bis  Mends  eiqiroBsed  their  Ugh  approbatioB  ;  but  on  beiqg  shown, 
imiwwidiafely  afterwards,  another  ^^^ure  of  the  same  subjeet,  of  antiqne 
worlananship,  they  were  instantly  conTinoed  of  the  inferiority  of  the 
modem  artist ;  whose  work  appeared,  in  comparison  with  the  other,  a 
shapelaas  block  ;  and  were  ashamed  of  having  expressed  their  approbation 
of  It.  This  story,  if  true,  does  no  credit  to  the  taste  of  De  Thou  and  his 
companions.  They  might,  perhaps,  justly  have  prefeired  the  ancient  to 
the  modern  statue,  but  in  ^us  extravagantly  condemning  that  which  they 
hftdy  the  moment  before,  commended,  they  proved  that  they  had  no  real 
atandard  of  taste,  and  were  not  qualified  to  judge  on  the  subject  M. 
Henry,  the  French  translator  of  the  present  work,  has  given,  in  a  note,  the 
hiatory  of  the  Sleeping  Cupid  somewhat  differently.  Vide  £d.  Fran. 
torn.  ir.  p.  234.  2d  ed.* 

Note  257  (p.  316). — It  is  strange  that  Michel- Agndo  should,  at  the 
request  of  the  cardUial,  have  condescended,  as  Vasari  relates,  to  make  a 
design  for  a  painting  of  S.  Francis  receiving  the  stigmata^  which  was  to  be 
finished  in  colours  by  the  Umtor  of  the  car£naL  It  appears,  however,  to 
have  been  executed,  and  alter  having  been  coloured  by  ib%  biuber,  ^  molto 
dUigeiitemente,'*  was  honoured  with  a  place  in  one  of  the  chapeU  of 
SL  JHetro  a  MotUoriOy  at  Rome.  Such  is,  at  times,  the  wayward  fate  of 
genina ;  condemned,  on  one  occasion,  to  gratify  the  gaae  of  folly  by  ereet- 
ing  a  statue  of  snow,  and  on  another,  to  be  the  footstool  for  a  barber  to 
moont  to  tmmortali^. 

NoTB  258  (d.  316).— The  statue  of  Bacchus  is  (or  lately  was)  in  the 
Fkyrentine  gaUery.  It  has  been  engraved  in  the  colleetion  of  ancient  and 
modeni  statues  by  Domenico  Rossi. — ^Rom.  1704,  and  in  the  third  v<dnme 
of  the  "  Museum  Florentinum." 

Note  259  (p.  316). — At  what  time  Michel- Agnolo  returned  to  Florence 
is  not  precisely  stated  by  his  biographers  ;  but  Condivi  informs  us,  that 
at  the  time  he  executed  the  Madonna  for  the  cardinal  of  Rohan  at  Rome, 
he  was  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  years  of  age  ;  consequently,  as  he  was 
bom  in  1474,  his  return  may  be  placed,  with  tolerable  accuracy,  in  1499. 
This  also  agrees  sufficiently  with  his  contest  with  lionardo  da  Vinci,  which 
occurred  soon  afterwards. — Condivi,  Vita  di  Michd-Agn.  p.  14,  ed.  Fer. 
1746,  fo. 

Not*  260  (p.  817)^— Beades  Lionardo  and  Michel-Agnolo,  Andrea 
Contttcci,  an  excellent  artist,  had  been  treated  with  to  undertake  the  work. 
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▼oLtiii.  p.  203.  The  docament  from  the  pab&c  reeoHs  cf 
Floraioe^  by  which  this  task  was  intrusted  to  Michel- Agnolo^  is  publiibe^ 
by  Goriy  in  his  Annotsdons  on  Condiviy  p.  ]06. 

Note  261  (p.  319). — Ndther  of  these  works  was  ever  completed,  acf 
eren  the  cartoons  have  long  since  been  lost  or  destroyed.  That  of 
lionardo  was,  howeTer^  engraved  by  EdeKnrk,  when  yoongy  from  ti 
imperfect  design.  It  has  since  been  engraved  with  lees  eiegaace.  Us 
from  a  better  model,  and  published  in  the  ^  Etroria  Pittriee,**  Nol  xxii. 
There  is  also  a  print  of  a  part  of  the  cartoon  of  Blidiel- Agnolo  by  }A»it- 
Antonio^  which  was  also  re-engraTed  by  Agostino  Venesano.  This  pria*. 
is  bokown  by  the  name  of  the  (Srimpetm.  The  only  copy  ever  made  of  tkt 
whole  composition  of  the  cartoon  of  MicheU Agnolo  is  among  the  pictnres 
ot^ected  by  the  late  Lord  Leicester^  and  is  now  at  Holkham  <*  It  is  a 
small  pictore  in  oil,  in  cMaro-gcuro,  and  the  performance  of  RiHtiano  <k 
S.  Gdllo,  somamed  AriitotUey  from  his  leairod  or  Tetbose  descants  as. 
that  surprising  work." — Seward's  Anecdotes,  toL  iii.  p.  137.  This  wori 
has  now  been  engraved  and  published. 

Note  262  (p.  81 9).— It  has  been  supposed  that  Julius  II.  called  BGehe}- 
Agnolo  to  Rome,  soon  alter  his  elevation,  in  the  year  1503,  Ttdt  CoodiTi 
p.  16.  But  Bottari  has  observed,  that  ^e  cdonal  statue  of  David  n^ 
not  erected  at  Florence  until  1504,  after  which  Michel- A  gn<^  executed 
some  other  works  there ;  whence  he  concludes  that  Julius  chd  not  call  him 
to  Rome  until  the  fourth  or  fijih  vear  of  his  pontificate.  Bottari  is  ri^b: 
in  his  premises,  but  wrong  in  his  conclusion.  Michel- Agnolo  certsinlv 
did  not  quit  Florence  immediately  after  the  accession  of  Julius,  but  lu« 
arrival  at  Rome  was  as  certainly  not  later  than  1505,  or  the  second  year 
of  the  pontificate  of  Julius,  as  will  appear  from  subsequent  circumstao«& 

Note  263  (p.  319). — ^That  this  design  first  suggested  to  the  poodif  the 
idea  of  rebuilding  S.  Peter's,  is  assorted  by  Vasari,  voL  ii.  p.  83»  and 
again,  vol  iiL  p.  211 ;  also  by  Bottari,  vii.  note  1,  Vita  di  Michel-Agnob. 

LI  9.  This  monument,  which  was  not  completed  until  long  after  the 
tth  of  the  pontiff,  was  not,  however,  erected  in  the  church  of  &  Pietro 
VaHcano,  but  in  that  of  S.  Pietro  in  VincvOs,  where  it  yet  remaiis. 
Vide  Dr.  Smith's  Tour  on  the  Continent,  vol  iL  p.  39. 

Note  264  (p.  320).— This  celebrated  figure  has  given  rise  to  a  Uteniy 
production  which  has  been  considered  as  scaroely  inferior,  in  point  of 
sublimity,  to  the  statue  itself. 

SOlfEITO. 

IH  Giov<MmbaUitta  ZappL 

**  Chi  d  Cestui,  che  in  duxa  pietra  scolto, 
Siede  gigante,  e  le  pih  lUustre  e  conte 
Prove  dell'  arte  avanza,  e  ha  vive  e  pronte 
Le  labbia  si,  che  le  parole  ascolto ! 
Quest'  e  Mos^ ;  ben  mel  dioeva  il  folto 
Onor  del  mento,  e  '1  doppio  raggio  in  fronte^ 
Quest'  ^  Mosd,  quando  soendea  dal  monte, 
£  gran  parte  del  Nmne  avea  nel  volto. 
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Tal  eim  ftUor,  ehe  le  sonante  e  Taste 

Acqae  ei  soapese  a  se  d'intonio,  e  tale 

Quando  il  mar  chiuse  e  ne  ft  tomba  altrai 
£  voi  sue  tmbe  nn  no  vitdlo  alsale  t 

Alzato  avesto  imago  a  questo  eguale  I 

Ch'  era  men  (alio  radorar  costui." 

SONTtET. 

And  who  is  he  that,  shaped  in  sculptured  stone. 
Sits  giant-like  t  stem  monument  of  art 
Unparallel'd,  whilst  language  seems  to  start 
From  his  prompt  lips,  and  we  his  precepts  own  t 
^'Tis  Moses  ;  by  his  beard's  thick  honours  known. 
And  the  twin-beams  that  from  his  temples  dart ; 
*Tis  Moses ;  seated  on  the  mount  apart, 
Whilst  yet  the  Grodhead  o*er  his  features  shone. 
Such  once  he  look'd,  when  ocean's  sounding  wave 
Suspended  huns,  and  such  amidst  the  storm. 
When  o'er  his  foes  the  refluent  waters  roar'd. 
An  idol  calf  his  followers  did  engrave  ; 

But  had  they  raised  this  awe-commanding  form, 
Then  had  they  with  less  guilt  their  work  adored. 


Note  265  (p.  322). — ^It  appears  from  the  narrative  of  Vasari,  that 
Raflaello  arrived  at  Rome  before  Michel- Agnolo  returned  from  Bologna, 
after  having  completed  the  statue  of  Julius  II. — Vita  di  Michel- Agn.  in 
Vaaari,  voL  iii.  p.  219.  Vide  Mariette  Observ.  sur  la  vie  de  Mich.- Agn. 
par  Ccoidivi,  p.  72. 

Note  266  (p.  323).— Vasari,  vol.  iii.  p.  209.  Bottari  ed.  It  is  re- 
markable, however,  that  in  the  first  edition  of  Vasari,  in  two  volumes, 
Fior.  1550,  Raffaello  is  not  enimierated  among  the  artists  who  studied 
from  the  cartoons  of  Pisa.  The  painters  there  mentioned  are  AristotOe 
da  San  Gallo,  Bidolfo  Ghirlandajo,  Francesco  Granacci,  Baceio  Bandi- 
nello,  and  Alonzo  Berugptto ;  to  whom  are  added  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
II  Francia  Bigio,  Jacopo  Sansovino,  II  Rosso,  Maturinoj  Lorenzetto,  II 
Tribolo,  Jacopo  da  Pontormo,  and  Perin  del  Vaga.  That  Raflkello 
studied  the  works  of  Michel- Agnolo  is,  however,  highly  probable,  and  so 
far  from  being  derogatory  to  his  character,  confers  honour  both  on  his 
dUigence  and  liis  taste,  as  a  young  man  of  twenty  yean  of  age,  eager  to 
obtain  improvement,  and  capable  of  selecting  the  best  models  of  imita- 
tion.— ^Biariette,  Observ.  sur  la  vie  de  Michel- Agn.  par  Condi vi,  p.  72. 

NoTB  267  (p.  325). — The  following  sonnet  is  not  unworthy  of  the 
gnindeor  of  the  subject : — 

80NER0. 

Di  Alatandro  Cfuidi. 

^  V^gio  il  gran  di  della  giustizia  eterns, 
Dal  Tosco  Apbllb  in  Vatican  dipinte ; 
£  '1  vcggio  d'ira  e  di  furor  si  tinto 
Che  I'alma  sbigottita  al  cor  s'intema. 
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io  U  gnn  oono  v«r  U  ^aDe  ialBtiMi^ 
1  TaMggiAr  de*  mm  peoncr,  timpka^ 
Ftoor  deiP  fUHoa  BIB,  rimaM  «0tiHto 
E  provido  tfaior  me  ml  gwoiMk 
£  veg^o  qaei,  die  deJ^  etariia  dnme 
MoTono  fan^,  e  m  frs  i  beati  eoi^ 
Sa  per  Io  aSko,  a'  eeggi  lor  sen  vumo. 
Gnn ministri  di  Diofaiui i colon 
DelU  ben*  arte,  alia  mia  mente^  e  aMmo 
Darie  noyi  penaieri  e  dot!  aidori  P 


I  Bee  tfie  wwM  judgment  day  mfoldy 
TvscaN  APCtLBs,  pielmred  by  fby  hand, 
Where  saisk  sIfeVBg  tints  in  ire  and  la^  espmidy 
That  my  heart  gfandden,  and  my  Mood  nam  e6A 

Down  towarda  th'  infenial  golf  in  tomtdt  roll'd, 
I  see  the  anfbl  ciew  ;  and  fear^traek  stand  ; 
Cheek*d  in  those  tain  pursuits  I  once  had  plnm 
Whilst  timdy  drsad  restrains  transgraaion  bold« 

I  see  the  happier  train,  who  far  apart 
Prom  danger  moTe,  and  joyfnl  take  their  place 
Amidst  the  dondless  regions  of  the  blesL 

O  wondroiis  effort  of  the  Painter's  art ! 
Where  ookrars  are  Grod's  ministers  of  graeej. 
That  with  new  ardoors  fire  my  gjlowing  breast^ 

Nora  268  (p.  326). — ^It  has  frequently  been  engravedy  partieolariy  by 
Giorgio  Ghisi  of  Mantua,  in  a  lar^  print  of  two  sheeto.  A  sketdx  of  it 
has  idso  lately  been  given  by  Mr.  Duppa,  in  his  life  of  BalBieDo  ;  accom- 
panied by  several  heads,  elegantly  engraved  after  drsiwings  of  tiie  same 
size  as  the  original  pictmrey  published  by  Robinsons^  1802,  large  fo. 

Note  269  (p.  3S6)^-It  ia  reonrkaUe,  that  in  ordor  to  ahowhia  decided 
intetitiony  Zuecaro  has,  in  this  work,  represented  the  son  xinag  in  fbU 
splendoor,  a  circmnstanee  wfaidi  prodacee  no  effect  of  K^^t  and  sha- 
dow on  the  pietore,  the  beams  of  the  son  bemg  absorbed  in  the  sopevfor 
light  which  issues  immediately  from  the  Deity.  Thia  pioliire  is 
deaoribed  by  Yasari  in  his  life  of  Taddeo,  the  brother  of  Fedo^  Vite, 
vol.  ili.  pp.  161,  162,  and  haa  been  CMfefiilly  engrwred  by  J.  Sadeler, 
1680. 


Nonn  270  (p.  328).— 0>nnt  Bossi  has  observed  that  these  natntingB  of 
Baflbello  in  the  Vatican  have  been  described  and  iOnstratea  in  aevcral 
discourses  by  the  celebrated  jyffankervilU,  so  well  known  for  hia  anti- 
quarian researches  and  publications ;  in  which  he  has  applied  himself 
I'trindpally  to  investigate  the  ifUeniion  of  the  painter. — ItaL  ed.  vol.  xi.  p. 
46.  Count  Bossi  then  proceeds  to  state  that  mese  predous  writings  were 
in  part  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  Englishman,  who  proposed  to  publish 
them,  but  that  he  has  not  heard  whether  they  have  been  made  public  To 
this  information  I  can  add,  that  these  discourses  now  are,  or  latdy  were, 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Wolstenholme  Parr,  a  native  of  Liverpool ;  who^ 
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not  iMving  fooBd  snffi^dMit  cuoounffofflMiit  to  mjpiigio  in  the  puUiealioB  of 
them,  tnmalated  seyeral  of  them  into  Eagliih,  aad  dettrered  them  tor 
TespeetBlde  andieneesy  m  lectures,  at  the  Ltrerpooi  Royal  Institation. 
Mr.  Parr  being  now  on  the  continent,  I  cannot  asoertain  whether  these 
-valuable  dieeoarses  are  yei  in  his  poosesrion,  or  in  what  manner  be  may 
lijive  disposed  of  them.* 

Nan  mi  <p.  828>.-.P«rtienlarly  by  Vasnri,  Coodiri,  BtUori^OiMoppe 
Orespi,  in  the  Letters  Pittorlcbe,  Bottari  in  hs  asles  on  Yasuriyaad 
finally  by  Ijmtl  with  grsat  jndgmsaty  bat  pokaps  wHii  too  sridsnl  « 
ptftiiJity  to  RallheUo. 

NoTB  272  (p.  329).— The  origfax  of  Vasari's  error  is  discorerable  by  * 
comparison  of  the  original  edition  of  his  Uvea,  In  1550,  with  those  which 
followed  it  In  this  first  edition  we  find  no  aeeonnt  of  any  qnami 
between  Jntius  and  Michel-Agnolo  respecting  his  tomb  ;  bat  in  relating 
the  drcumstanoes  attending  the  painting  me  fflstlne  chapel,  Tasan 
infofrnis  »,  that  the  pope  was  eager  to  see  the  progi-ess  of  the  woriE,  for 
whteh  purpose  he  bad  paid  a  Tisit  to  the  chapel,  where  he  was  vslbssd 
admlttaaee  by  Michel- Agnolo.  That  the  artist,  knowing  the  inilesiUe 
teiDper  of  the  pon«Ur,and  being  apprehensifp  thai  some  of  his  aMsndantn 
might  be  Indaoed,  either  by  bribes  or  thrents,  to  ndmil  hin^  peelSBded  to 
quit  Rene  for  a  ft»w  day8,and  gsve  Ihe  keys  to  his  aSBislmitt,  with  orden 
that  no  one  ahonld  be  idlowed  to  enter,  even  if  it  were  the  pope  himssKr 
He  then  ahnt  htansslf  op  in  the  du^l,  aad  proceeded  with  Us  kboMi^ 
when  the  pope  made  his  q>pearaaoe,  and  was  the  tint  to  moent  the 
seaflbld  ;  hot  Michel- Agndo,  pretending  not  to  know  him,  sainted  him 
with  a  shower  of  tiles  and  dates,  insomneh  that  he  was  glad  to  eflbel  his 
eeeape.  Immediately  afterwards,  Michel-Agnolo  qnitted  the  Atiptk 
throuffh  a  window,  and  hastened  to  Florence,  leaving  the  key  df  the 
ehapJwith  Bramante.^-Vas.  toI.  ii.  p.  963,  ed.  1550.  Better  information^ 
or  a  farther  consideration  of  the  sobiect,  conyinoed  Vasari  of  his  error  ; 
and  in  his  sabse<]oent  edition,  he  has,  in  his  life  of  Midiel^Agnolo^ 
properly  assigned  the  flight  of  Michel-Agnolo  to  a  former  period,  when 
he  was  employed  on  the  tomb  of  Julius  II.,  and  omitted  the  stoiy  of  the 
disagreement  in  the  chapel.  Throogjh  inadTertenoe,  however,  he  left  the 
Inference  to  this  incident  in  the  life  of  Rafibello  as  it  originally  stood,  in 
which  he  has  been  foUowed  by  sabseqnent  editors  ;  whence  the  passage 
in  which  he  allades  to  the  time,  **  ehe  Michei-Agnolo  fece  al  ^ipaoeOa 
cspella  crael  romore  e  panra  dt  che  parieremo  nella  rita  sna :  oode  ih 
forzato  raggirsi  a  Fiorenza,''  has  no  corresponding  paasnge,  except  by  a 
reference  Mek  again  to  tiie  Bfe  of  Raflheuo,  in  &  later  editions  of  Ida 
works. 

NoTB  278  {p.  329).— BeUori  bokDy  denies  that  lUfihello  mutated  the 


mwnvrr  ot  Michel- Agnolo  in  anv  respect  whatever,  ''sia  il  dingno,  il 
colore,  I'ignndo,  i  panni ;  o  sia  ridea  e  il  concetto  dell*  invenzione,"  an 
assertaen  which  has  been  controTerted  with  great  success  by  CreopI  • 
Letters  Pittoricbe,  rol.  ii.  p.  123. 

Non  274  (p.  330).— The  jndicioas  Lansi,  aKhovgh  wannly  attadied 
to  the  cMte  of  Raflkello,  snflMently  admits  tiiat  he  attuned  a  boMsr 
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Bfyle  of  design  from  the  workB  of  Michel-Agnolo. — Storia  Pittonea, 
▼oL  i.  p.  396.    Boesi,  note  in  Ital.  Ed.  toL  z.  p.  153. 

NoTB  275  (p.  332). — ^It  has  before  been  noticed  that  Michel-Agnolo 
diBtinguished  himself  by  his  Italian  Poetiy ;  and  I  shall  take  this  last 
opportonity  to  observe,  that  his  writings,  although  not  marked  by  s^dendid 
imaffery  and  striking  oniament,  bear  the  same  elevated  diaracter  as  die 
pro&ctions  of  his  chisel  and  hli  pencil.  His  ideas  are  all  di»«n  £roia 
the  same  source  ;  and  whether  embodied  in  visible  forms,  or  expressed 
throogfa  the  medium  of  language,  discover  the  same  indications  of  tiieur 
superior  origin.  Throughout  his  whole  life  he  appears  to  have  hem 
impressed  with  a  deep  'religious  feeling.  His  poems,  in  fact,  are  not 
amatory  ;  although  many  of  them  apparently  bear  that  character.  Hie 
beauty  which  he  admires  and  celebrates  is  not  sensual.  Throu^  the 
perfections  of  the  creatmre  he  contemplates  only  the  Creator^  and  the 
breathings  of  his  passion  are  breathings  after  immortality. 

NoTB  276  (p.  334).— It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the  triumph  of 
Gunilhis,  represented  at  Florence  in  the  year  1514,  was  intended  to  com- 
memorate the  same  event.  Vide  antef  diap.  xiL  The  aboTe  constmctios 
of  •  the  intention  of  the  artist,  in  the  picture  of  Attila,  may  receive  fiortfaer 
confirmation  from  a  Latin  poem  of  Lilio  Gregorio  Gyraldi,  vfakli  par- 
ports  to  be  a  hymn  to  S.  Leo,  but  winch  is,  in  &ct,  intended,  like  the 
Jicture,  to  celebrate  the  conduct  of  Leo  X.  in  expelling  the  French  from 
taly.  It  is  highly  probable  that  this  poem  was  written  before  the  picture 
of  Raffaello  was  painted,  as  otherwise  ito  author  would  scarcely  have 
omitted  so  striking  and  poetical  an  incident,  as  the  appearanoe  of  the  tvo 
heav^y  auxiliaries ;  an  incident  not  related  in  the  legend,  bat  devised 
hy  the  painter,  to  express,  in  a  poetical  manner,  the  effects  of  the  pontiiTs 
exhortations. 

Note  277  (p.  334). — Bosai  supposes  that  BaffaeDo  employed  nine  yean 
in  decorating  the  Vatican.  The  six  historical  works  which  allude,  under 
different  allegories,  to  Leo  X.,  were  terminated  in  1517. — IteL  Ed. 
vol.  xi.  p.  168.* 

Note  278  (p.  335).~-Of  the  liberality  of  Agostino  towards  the  pro- 
fessors of  literature  some  account  has  already  been  given  in  this  work* 
ante,  chap.  xi.  It  is  remarkable,  that  Agostino  had  supported  hb  credit 
for  integrity  and  ability,  and  had  enjoyed  the  favour  of  several  sucoesBive 
pontiffs.  Under  Alexander  YL  he  is  said  to  have  converted  even  his 
nlver  plate  into  coin,  for  the  use  of  Csesar  Borgia,  on  his  expedition  into 
Bomagna.  He  acted  not  only  as  banker,  but  as  superintendent  of  the 
finances  to  Julius  II.,  who  honoured  him  by  a  sort  of  adoption  into  the 
family  of  Rovere.  But  it  was  not  only  in  his  patronage  of  letters  and 
of  the  arts  that  Agostino  emulated  the  Roman  pontiffs  ;  he  vied  with  them 
also  in  the  luxury  of  his  table,  and  the  costly  and  ostentatious  extra- 
▼affance  of  his  feasts.  On  the  baptism  of  one  of  his  children,  he  is  said 
to  have  invited  Leo  X.  with  the  whole  college  of  cardinals  and  the  foreign 
ambassadors  at  Rome,  to  an  entertainment,  in  which  he  provided  &b 
greatest  delicacies,  and  among  the  rest,  several  dishes  of  parrots*  tongua, 
variously  cooked.    The  pUt^  goblets,  and  vessels,  were  all  of  wrou^t 
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silirer,  and  wImo  once  naed,  were  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  which  flowed  near 
the  house.  If  we  may  credit  PanUoB  Joyius,  Agoetino  was  one  of  the 
admirers  of  the  beautiful  Imperia,  vide  anie,  chap.  zx.  For  these 
anecdotes,  the  reader  will  find  the  authorities  in  Bayle  Did  Histor.  art. 
Chigi ;  observing,  howerer,  that  the  authors  whom  he  dtes  are,  as  is 
Qsnal  with  him,  of  yery  doubtful  authority.  After  the  death  of  Agoetino, 
the  family  of  Oda  were  driven  from  Rome  by  Paul  III.,  who  seized  upon 
their  mansion  in  me  Transtevere,  and  converted  it  into  a  sort  of  M>pendage 
to  the  Faaneee  palace,  whence  it  has  since  been  caUed  the  Ametina. 
But  in  the  ensuing  century,  the  family  of  Chigi  rose  to  pontifical  honours, 
in  the  penon  of  Alexander  YII.,  Pabio  Cnim;  who  established  it  in 
great  credit,  without,  however,  restoring  to  it  me  family  mansion,  which 
has  descended  with  Uie  possessions  of  the  Famese  to  the  king  of  Naples, 
to  whom  it  now  belongs. 

Note  279  (p.  335).— Yasari,  vol.  u.  p.  104.  This  highly  commended 
work  has  never  been  well  engraved,  and  having  now  been  injured  from 
want  of  care,  and  re-touched  by  inferior  hands,  may  be  considered  as  lost 
to  the  world. 

Note  280  (p.  335). — ^In  this  work  Hafbello  is  supposed  to  hare  been 
aasisted  by  some  of  his  scholars.  Some  parts  of  it  have  been  engraved 
by  Maro- Antonio  or  his  pupils,  and  the  whole  of  it  by  Chembino  ^berti, 
by  Andnm,  and  by  Niodo  Dorigni.     Vide  Bottari,  note  on  Yasari,  voL  ix. 

L122.     Dr.  Smith  has  given  a  full  account  of  this  oetebrated  work,  in 
;  **  Tour  on  the  Continent,"  voL  ii.  p.  2.  \ 

Note  281  (p.  336). — The  statue  of  Jonah,  with  the  other  statue  which 
was  not  finished  by  Lorenzetto,  occupied  two  niches  in  front  of  the  Chigi 
Chapel,  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  dtU  Popolo^  at  Rome  ;  the  other  two 
niches  being  fUled  with  statues  by  BeminL  In  their  unbounded  admira- 
tion of  the  statue  of  Jonah,  the  Italians  have  been  rivalled  by  many 
accompfished  strangers  who  have  visited  Italy,  and  been  struck  with  the 
exquisite  design  and  perfect  style  of  execution  which  this  performance 
dis^ys.  A  very  particular  and  animated  description  of  it  may  be  found 
in  Dr.  Smith's  **  Tour  on  the  Continent,"  voL  iL  p.  23. 

Note  282  (p.  336). — This  picture  must  have  been  painted  between  the 
yean  1517  and  1519  ;  as  it  was  only  during  that  time  that  Rossi  enjoyed 
the  dignity  of  the  purple.  It  now  forms  a  part  of  the  immense  collection 
of  the  Louvre. — This  picture  has,  I  believe,  since  been  restored  to  Flo- 
rence. Count  Boesi  has  dted,  in  the  advertisement  to  vol  viiL  of  his 
traoslalion,  an  account  given  by  M.  Simon,  in  his  «  Travels  in  England,*' 
of  the  picture  of  Leo  X.  and  the  two  cardinals,  seen  by  him  some  years 
since  in  my  possession  at  Allerton  ;  but  as  such  account  is,  in  many 
respects,  eiToneous,  it  may  here  be  proper  to  give  a  more  correct  narrative 
of  the  transactions  he  has  referred  to.  Yasari  relates,  in  his  Life  of  An- 
drea del  Sarto,  that  when  Federigo,  duke  of  Mantua,  passed  through 
Florence  to  visit  Clement  YII.,  he  saw  in  the  palace  of  the  Medici,  the 
pofrtrait  by  Rafiaello  of  Leo  X.  with  the  cardinab  Giulio  de'  Medici,  (then 
Clement  YII.)  and  de*  Roesi ;  with  which  he  was  so  highly  pleased,  that 
on  his  arrival  at  Rome  he  requested  it  as  a  gift  firam  the  Pope,  whogene- 
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tvuLj  9am^M  with  hn  wiah^  «ad  mbI  «vdnB  to  his  nbtifv^ 
d9*M«dio,to  f«nmrd  tbo  pietan  toHaatiMi;  baft  be,  M^ mvili^ 
tliMk  th»  fiunily  ahould  be  depriTwl  of  nek  a  treMwe,  aant  to  Amirm  dd 
Saris,  and  nqpMbtd  hint  to  eopy  it,  wfaiofa  ho  4idwitli  aoeh  ■imri— » ^at 
OttaTiano  hoMelf  (who  was  an  excottenC  judge  of  worka  of  act)  could  ast 
diatingntHh  the  copy  from  the  origiaal.  Goneealing,  then£an^  the  pktan 
of  RiSboUo^  he  eent  the  copy  to  Mialm,  with  w^eh  the  dnke  «m  per- 
fect^ mtufiod;  anderenQuiUoHoaiaiio^thefaToazitopapaofllaffiMfle, 
who  then  leaided  at  Maotiiay  was  not  aware  of  the  daceptMB.      In  this 
SRor  they  mij^t  hare  remained,  had  not  an  eztiaoidinazy  larkient  led  to 
an  cTplanition.    Yaasri,  then  a  yoong  and  rising  artiaty  desiroaa  of  fom- 
ing  an  aoqoaintanee  with  Giolio  Romano,  paid  a  Tisit  to  Manfnaj  whesc 
he  was  reoeived  with  neat  dvility  by  Giotto^  who  after  gvniifying  him 
with  a  sight  of  the  works  of  art  which  the  city  afforded,  at  length  axhifeited 
to  him  the  picture  of  Leo  X.  and  the  cardinals^  as  the  production  of  Rsf- 
iheUo,  and  the  greatest  ornament  of  the  place.   "  A  bemU^d  wort/*  cried 
Vasari,  **  but  not  bjf  the  hand  of  JU^faelhr  ^'jEToww/*' said  Ginlio;  ""m 
itpoMU  Idtould  noi  reeoffmte  the  touehet  of  my  own  pencil  upon  itr 
**  You  are  mitiahen,**  replied  Vaaari ;  <*  thit  picture  it  the  wort  of  Anira 
iA  SaHo  (Older  whom  V aasri  stadied  at  the  time  the  copy  waa  made) 
ondof a jmw/o/«t,libre its «fiarl;,fa&tei4/ Witt alovs^ew.'*   Tfaepietave 
waa  thersfete  taken  down,  and  the  mark  diaoovered  ;  upon  whieh  Giafis 
deofamd  thM  ha  Tabled  the  copy  no  less  than  the  original  :<«  My,'*  added  bs, 
**  emn  mong,  twaast  U  a  fwcrecK6fe  thai  one  paitUertkonldm  exadhf  leiiVatf 
the  mourner  of  omothen:*     What  the  mark  Jsmhio)  was,  by  uriiioh  Andies 
^Katingniahaii  his  copy  from  tho  Original,  Vassri  has  not  mentioned ;  but 
his  editor,  the  prelate  Bottari,  infonns  us  that  he  had  hoard  (Shtttaai,  who 
waahimaelf  ayery  eminent  painter,and  was  bom  soon  aiUv  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  who  bad  associated  with  many  old  profssnc% 
any,  that  ike  mark  setupon  (he  picture  by  Andreoj  %oae  thewriting  hit  name 
on  the  edge  of  the  panel  nhidiwat  covered  by  the  frame ;  and  thai  vhm 
Fojon  had  the  picture  taken  out  of  the/ramef  Giulio  read  the  tnsenptKMk 
FiK2eyasara,YoLiLp.236.    Ed.  Bot  1769.    Shortly  after  the  fwtine  of 
Leo  X.  and  the  fnrdinals  came  into  my  possession,  I  had  it  taken  oat  of 
the  frame,  in  the  presence  of  some  of  my  friends  couTeraant  with  works 
of  art ;  when  on  one  of  the  upright  edges  of  the  panel,  which  is  about 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  Ihick,  we  found  the  remains  of  an  inacription, 
which  was  much  obliterated,  but  which,  according  to  the  best  judgment 
that  could  be  formed  of  it,  was  composed  of  the  letters 

▲ND&BA.  F.  p. 

probably  followed  by  the  date  of  the  year,  which  was,  howeiTer,  quite 
illegible.  The  coincidence  of  this  £ftct  with  the  relation  of  Vassri,  aed 
the  tradition  of  Gabbiani,  was  considered  by  the  parties  present  as  a  snf- 
ficient  evidence  of  thit  being  the  identical  picture  o{  Andrea  del  Sarto; 
althou^  it  is  said  that  such  picture  is  now  at  Capo  di  Monte,  It  most, 
however,  be  obeerved,  that  another  copy  was  made  by  Vasari,  for  Ottavi- 
ano  de'  Medici,  (mde  voL  iii.  p.  507,)  for  which  he  received  five  hundred 
crowns,  and  which  is  probably  one  of  the  three  pictures  now  known.  This 
pictore  now  holds  a  conspicuous  station  in  the  splendid  collection  at 
Uolkham. 
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NoM  388  (p.  ra7)>--Tlie  mud  duke  Combo  I.  enplo^  Oiwrio 
TaMBrty  9m  hkit<nlMi  of  tiw|NUBt«ny  to  repreamt  in  fresoo,  on  the  wmIb 
«f  Iris  pohce  at  Floronee,  Hie  aduevenieBts  of  tile  huaify  nit  Mediet,  oom* 
MBndng  wi9i  the  eMev  Coamo,  Paier  Pairiaj  pfoeeedSng  throng  those  of 
IjotsBso  the  Msgnifleent,  Leo  X.^  dement  vll.,  the  dnke  AlessaiidiO) 
Giovanni,  captain  of  the  Bdnde  Nert^  and  tenninaling  with  those  of 
Cosmo  I.  Of  this  iinm«wi«ft  Utbonr  Yaeari  has  himself  left  an  aecounty 
not  less  diflbse  and  ostentatioQfl  than  the  work  itself,  in  a  aeries  of  dia- 
lognesy  entitled  <*  Raoionameiiti  del  ^gnor  OaTsIiere  Giorgio  Yaaari, 
PSttoc«  e  Architefto  Aretino,  aopra  le  inyenzioni  da  lui  dipinte  in  Firenze, 
Bsl  palazso  di  lore  Altezze  Serenianme,  con  lo  iHastriaa.  ed  ecoellentiaa. 
Signore  D.  Franoeaco  Medici  idlora  Principe  di  Firense,**  which  was 
|NU>fiahed  after  the  death  of  Vaaati,  by  hia  nephew,  in  1588,  and  imprinted 
at  Areczo,  in  1762, 4to.  Aa  an  artist,  Vaaari  has  inemnidd  the  aerexis^ 
but  I  fear  too  well  founded  reprehenaiona  of  the  late  profeaaor  of  paint- 
ing to  the  Royal  Academy  ;  wno  denominates  him  **  the  most  auperflcial 
axtast,  and  the  most  abandoned  mannerist  of  his  tfane,  bnt  the  moat  acnto 
observer  of  men,  and  the  most  dexteroos  flatterer  of  princei.  He  orer- 
whehned  the  palaces  of  the  Medici  and  the  popea,  the  conventa  and 
^nrehea  of  Italy,  with  a  delutoe  of  mediocrity,  commended  by  rapidity 
■nd  ahameleaa  ftrnoMrs  of  hand.  He  alone  md  more  work  than  all  the 
artisti  of  Tnacany  together  ;  and  to  him  may  be  truly  applied  what  he 
bad  the  insolenoe  to  aay  of  Tintoretto^  that  he  had  turned  the  art  into  a 
boy's  toy.*' — Fuseli'a  Second  Lecture,  p.  73.  F<Mr  aorae  remaika  mote 
IsTonrable  to  the  character  of  Vasari,  as  an  artist,  vide  notes  of  Count 
Bosaiy  in  Ital.  Ed.  toL  xi.  pp.  75,  53.* 

Non  284  (pi  S37>-'Vasari,  toI.  u.  p.  lia  A  print  of  the  time  of 
BaflhoOo  ia  in  my  poaaeaaion,  reprpsenting  the  baae  of  a  oohunn,  onu^ 
mented  with  biUrrduft  of  two  female  figures,  each  anpporting  a  buekkr ; 
between  them  a  large  circle  or  ahield,  with  the  lettera  S.  P.  Q.  R.,  and 
below,  three  boys  with  featoons  of  flowers.    At  the  foot  is  inaeribed, 

jBaasaiflilo  d*  mi  oovmo  <2*  OotutoaUvnopolo 
mamdtOo  a  Ratftlo  da  Urhmo, 

This  pifaty  sl9ioti^  not  mtrksd,  is  engraved  by  Agosiino  VeMiiflMK 

Note  385  (p.  838)^The  paintings  of  Baflhello  in  the  Logme  have 
freqjiiently  been  engraved  in  fii^-two  pieeea,  and  are  known  by  me  name 
of  me  Bible  oi  RiUraello  ;  particularly  by  Giovanni  Lanfraneo  and  Siato 
Badaloochi,  pnpila  of  Annibale  Carracci,  to  whom  they  dedicated  the  work 
in  1607,  and  by  Horatio  Borg^anni  in  1615,  as  well  as  by  many  8ubae<iaent 
artista  ;  for  a  further  aocoont  of  whom,  vide  Bottari,  note  on  Vaaari,  vol. 
ii.  p.  119. 

NoTS  286  (p.  S39)^~Bichardson,  Traits  de  ]m  Peintnre,  iiL  459.  The 
saroeaothor  adds,  that  Charles  II.  would  have  aold  them  to  Louis  XIY., 
who  applied  to  him  by  hisambasaador  to  purcliase  them,  but  that  he  was 
dissuaded  from  it  by  the  carl  of  Danby,  iwterwarda  duke  of  Leeda^~-Ibid. 

Note  287  (p.  339). — The  number  of  cartoons  was  originally  twelve.  It 
is  probable  that  Giulio  Romano  added  that  of  the  Magi,  wfaieh  was  exfai- 
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bited  with  the  rest.  Serea  of  these  only  an  now  preeenred,  ahfaoegb 
some  mntUeted  fragments  hare  been  discoTeredy  whidi  an  aappoBed  fe> 
have  been  parts  of  those  which  are  lost  Bat  for  fnxther  informatian 
Kspeeting  the  dispersion  and  present  state  of  these  intereetingworksy  n& 
note  of  Bossi, in  ItaL  Ed.  rol.  xL  p.  leS,  et  seq.;  also,  <<The  Book  of 
Raphael's  GartoonSy''  by  Gattennole,  8vo. 

NoTK  288  (p.  340). — Richardson  has  entered  into  a  long  disqmation  to 
prove  that  the  cartoons,  now  at  Hampton  Conrt,  have  peaerred  the  most 
perfect  specimen  of  the  productions  of  Ra£faeUo,  by  his  own  hand,  tfaat 
now  exists  in  any  one  place  ;  and  that  they  are  to  be  preferred  to  his 
works  either  in  the  Vatican  or  the  Famesina.  Bottari  has  noted  this 
observation  without  attempting  to  reply  to  it  (Note  al  Yasari,  ft.  1 24) ;  ud 
Lanzi  has  oonfinned  it  by  asserting,  that  in  these  works  the  art  bad 
arrired  at  its  highest  pitch  of  excellence,  and  that  the  world  has  not  smee 
seen  any  nroductioii  of  equal  beauty.  Lanzi,  Storia  Pittorica,  L  40 1 .  Hie 
cartoons  hare  been  frequently  engraved  by  various  artists,  and  the  frieaes 
of  the  life  of  Leo  X.  b^  Pietro  Santi  Bartoli  of  Perugia.  Mr.  HoDoway, 
an  eminent  English  artist,  has  engraved  six  of  the  cartoons,  on  a  large 
scale,  and  in  a  superior  style. 

Non  289  (p.  340).— Among  these  a  Transfiguratioa  in  frvseo,  a  Fla- 

Sllation  of  CSrist,  with  other  pieces,  in  one  of  the  chapels  of  S.  Pioo  ia 
ontorio  in  Rome^  are  mentioned  as  having  attracted  pnrticnlar  ^iprofaa' 
tioo.     Vide  Yasari  and  I^nxl 


Non  290  (p.  340).— Yasari,  vol  ii.  p.  471.  This  picture  waa  sent  by 
the  cardinal  de' Medici  to  his  cathedral  of  Narbonne,  instead  of  the  Traas- 
figuration  of  Raffiiello.  It  has  sinoe  been  transferred  to  this  cottnti7,aod 
enriched  the  magnificent  and  select  coUection  of  Mr.  Angeratein,  wfaidi 
now  forms  a  portion  of  the  National  Gidlery. 

Note  291  (p.  341).— « II  qoadro  deUa  Tranafigurarione,"  says  Moigi, 
«  i  una  chiara  riprovache  Rail^Ue  avea  acquistato  maggior  idea  del  veto 
bdlo  ;  poichi  oontiene  assai  piik  beUezze  che  tntte  le  altre  sue  anteiiori." 
Op.  di  Mengs,  i  134.  On  the  death  of  Raflhello,  which  happened  shortly 
after  the  conq»letion  of  this  picture,  the  <^wi»n>l  de'  Medici  changed  his 
intention  of  sending  it  to  Narbonne,  and  placed  it  in  the  church  of  S.  Pietro 
in  Montorio  at  Rome,  where  it  remamed  until  it  was  lately  brought  to 
Franoei,  and  placed  in  the  collection  of  the  Louvre. 

Note  292  (p.  34 1 ).— This  picture  was  engraved  by  the  schohuv  of  Mans 
Antonio  Raimondi,  in  1538  ;  and  afterwards  by  several  other  artists.  A 
large  print  from  the  cartoon  of  it  has  lately  been  published  at  Rome  by 
Francesco  de'  Santis,  which  exhibits,  by  a  comparison  with  the  former 
prints,  the  alterations  made  by  the  artist  in  the  execution  of  his  desigiL 
The  manner  in  which  RafTaello  has  treated  this  subject,  in  representing 
the  transfiguration  of  Christ  on  the  mountain,  and  the  presentation  for 
cure  of  the  boy  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit  below,  has  given  occasion  to 
some  critics  to  chai^  him  with  having  represented  two  separate  actions, 
and  two  distinct  penods  of  time^  in  tiie  same  pictiue.  Thia  objection  has 
been  answered  by  several  writers^  and  particiuariy  at  great  length,  by  Mr. 
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Rutgers,  in  his  letter  on  this  subject  to  Messrs.  Richardson,  printed  in 
ihetMddenda  to  their  treatise,  "Sorla  Peinture  ;'*  and  more  concisely,  but 
more  decisively,  by  Mr.  Fuseli,  at  the  end  of  his  third  lecture  at  the  Koyal 
Academy. 

Note  293  (p.  342). — Fra  Gioeondo  was  not  only  an  eminent  architect, 
but  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  instructed  the  learned  Julius  Caesar 
Scaliger  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  On  his  erecting  for  Louis  XII. 
the  famous  bridge  over  the  Seine,  Sannazaro  produced  the  well-known 
couplet : 

«  Jocundus  geminum  imposuit  tibi  Sequana  pontem, 
Hunc  tu  jure  potes  dicere  Pontiflcem,*' 

NoTB  294  (p.  343).— In  the  year  1799,  the  Abate  Daniele  Franoesooni 
published  a  discourse  on  this  subject,  addressed  to  the  Florentine  academy, ' 
and  modestly  entitled,  **  Consettura  che  una  lettera  creduta  di  Baldassar 
CastigIione«ia  di  Raffaelo  d*Urbino,"  for  a  copy  of  which  I  am  indebted 
to  the  obliging  attentiim  of  the  learned  Abate  Jacopo  Morelli,  librarian  of 

.  Marco  at  Venice.  In  this  discourse,  and  the  judidous  notes  by  which 
it  is  accompanied,  the  author  has  demonstrated,  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner,  tlut  the  letter  in  question  is,  in  fact,  the  answer  or  report  of 
Raffaello  to  the  commission  delegated  to  him  by  the  pontiff. 

Note  295  (p.  345)^ — Since  the  publication  of  the  former  editions  of  the 
present  work,  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  the  account  I  had  given 
of  ^s  great  undertaking  of  Kafiaello  most  ampl  v  confirmed,  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  original  drawings  by  his  own  hand,  in  the  MS.  Ubrary  of 
T.  W.  Coke,  Esq.,  at  HolkhanL  This  precious  volume  contains  thirty- 
five  folio  sheets,  some  of  which  are  folded,  and  drawn  on  both  sides.  These 
drawings  are,  for  the  most  part,  executed  ^th  a  reed  pen,  in  brown  ink, 
or  bistre,  and  are  sometimes  accompanied  by  short  memoranda,  in  the 
handwrit^g  of  Rafihello,  stating  where  the  subjects  of  them  were  found, 
Ac  The  drawings  consist  of  capitals,  friezes,  cornices,  bases,  ceilings,  &c., 
with  a  few  on  other  subjects  ;  amongst  which  is  a  fine  free  sketch  of  Moses 
raising  the  brazen  serpent,  as  painted  by  Michel- Agnolo  on  the  ceiling  of 
the  Sistine  chapel,  with  variations  by  Raffaello ;  which  may  assist  in 
deciding  the  wannly-contested  question,  tahetKer  BaffatUo  studied  the  worhM 
of  Michel-Agnolo  f  That  this  volume  of  drawings,  which  was  obtained  in 
Italy,  about  a  centurv  ago,  by  the  late  Lord  Leicester,  is  a  portion  of  those 
executed  by  Raffaello  for  his  great  work,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  such 
decision  not  restinff  on  a  mere  inspection  of  them,  ajthough  this  will  sufB- 
ciently  shew  that  mey  cannot  be  &e  work  of  anv  oflicr  hand  ;  but  being 
Gonfinned  by  the  express  evidence  of  several  Italian  writers  by  whom  the 
presmt  volume  is  parUcularly  referred  to.  In  a  note  in  the  anonymous 
life  of  RafTaello,  pnbliahed  bv  Comolli,  b  the  following  passage :— -"  I  molti 
disegni  architettonici  da  lui  fatti  a  questo  oggetto,  sono  stati  mai  sempre 
rammirazione  e  lo  stupore  de*  conoscitori." — "  Winckelman  (Osservazioni 
•nil'  Architettura,  p.  50,  note  6,  ediz.  Roma,)  ne  ricorda  due  collezioni ; 
ima  presso  il  Barone  di  Stoach,  Taltra  nella  Biblioteca  di  Tomato  Ooke, 
Zord  Xnceiter.*'— Vita  di  Raff.  edit,  da  ComoUi,  p.  72,  note  80.* 

Not?  296  (p.  346). — Richardson  relates,  that  he  had  seen  a  letter  of 
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BaibeUo  omtainiiig  many  carious  particnhn  of  his  life,  sooie  of  vlacb 
he  has  giTeo,  and  which  seem  to  be  suthenttc  Tnit^  ds  la  Pcintm^ 
▼oL  iit  p.  463.  RaAdDo  made  a  formal  dSaposition  of  his  propeftjr. 
whereby,  after  providing  for  the  sapport  of  his  f&Tomite  mistreaa^  mm 
the  salvation  of  his  sool,  which  latter  object  he  secured  by  directiiig  that 
a  diapel  flhouM  be  bidlt,  and  endowed  with  a  ovtain  number  of  naaans^ 
he  loR  the  xesidue  of  his  effects  to  his  disoiplee,  Giulio  Romano  and  Giaa- 
F^raneesoo  Penm,  and  appointed  BaMnswar  Toxim,  then  dalaiTr  to  the 
pope,  and  nsoallv  called  Baldaaaare  da  Peaciay  to  whose  uBpnbliiMd  eo^ 
zeqwndence  we  tiayc  had  sach  freqnent  occasion  to  refer  in  the  ooums  sf 
this  work,  the  only  executor  of  his  will  Yasaii,  vol  iL  d.  1 S2.  A  furdier 
aoeomit  of  the  works  of  Raflbello,  and  of  his  scholaas  who  assisfiMl  him  in 
the  axaealion  of  tham,  may  be  fomd  in  the  very  iatorpiting  luitof  of 
Oownt  Botii,  in  ItoL  Ed.  vol.  xL  pp.  164, 168, 181,  d(€> 

Non297  (p.  846).— Vasari  asserts,  that  the  pope  wep*  bittac^  «k  ths 
death  of  BafliMdlo.  ' «  La  ana  morto  amaramento  lo  Heee  piaofaaa.*^ 
Yaoari,  roL  ii.  p.  33.  The  great  pietore  of  the  Tranaiganittoii,  whkh 
lUfflkeUo  had  only  just  6nid^  was  dispfaMred  at  the  head  of  4iia  aMfi- 
ment  where  his  remains  were  pUced  prior  to  the  interment  Bia  spiiafh 
was  written  by  Bembo. 

D.  O.  M. 

Raphabu  Sahcro  Joan.  F.  Ubkha^ 

Picxou  EmHMKnm.  JwoMowivm  smjou^ 

CUJUS  SPIBANTKU  PBOPB  IXAOlMHa 
SI  OONTBIIPLUW 

Hatvum  atqux  aktis  waaovs 

FACIUI  IMS9SZBWS 
JUUI   II.  Bt  LboNIS  X.   PoHT.  MaX. 

ricsvKM  ay  Abohitbci.  opbbibiw 

OLOEIAM  AUXIT 

ViXIT  A.  XXXTII.  imtbobb  intwowM 
Q,VO  DIB  N ATU8  WBfS  BO  mBM  SflUIX 

Til.  M.  April,  mdxx. 

NOTB  298  (p.  349).— In  the  former  editions  of  this  woilc  I  had  atUei 
at  length  the  reasons  for  the  doubts  I  entertained  as  to  the  Tidl  of 
Lionardo  to  Rome ;  but  I  have  once  met  with  a  document  which  removei 
all  uncertainty  on  the  subject  In  the  «Histoire  de  la  Peinture  en 
Italie,  par  M.  B.  A.  A.  Pans,  1817, 2  torn.  8to.,  a  (juotation  is  given  from 
a  MS.  of  Lionardo  himself,  as  follows :— "  Je  partis  de  BfUan  pour  Rom^ 
le  24  Septembre,  1514,  avec  Fran9oi8  Mehd,  SalaiyLorenxo,  et  FuifiNp  r 
torn.  ii.  p.  234.  Although  the  period  here  mentioned  differs  one  yeir 
fh>m  that  assi^ed  for  the  festivities  at  Rome  on  Giuliano  de'  Ifedid 
being  received  mto  the  rank  of  a  Roman  citizen  {vide  amU^  chi^.  x.),  yet 
it  is  decisive  of  the  fact^  that  Lionardo  was  at  Rome  in  the  time  of 
Leo  X.  On  this  question,  and  on  the  works  and  studies  of  Lionardo  da 
▼ind,  the  Italian  reader  may  consult  the  observations  of  Count  Boa^ 
te  his  notes  in  ItaL  Ed.  vol.  xi.  p.  193  to  204  j  vol  xii,  p.  249. 

Non  299  (p.  350).— This  is  ganenlly  suf^oasd  to  be  the  fint  biok 
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wliicfa  WIS  onumented  with  eBgimvings  on  eopper,  Imt  Ifir.  Heineken  has 
cifccd  otiben  of  «nteri<ir  date.  Idee  G^tfnde,  &c.  148.  Diet  des 
Artifltesy  iii.  208.  It  sppearB  to  hare  been  the  inteiition  of  the  printer  to 
have  plaeed  a  rignette  at  the  head  of  eaoh  euito,  hut  only  two  are 
inserted,  viz.,  at  the  commencement  of  the  lint  and  second  canto  (XT  the 
^  Infcmo,"  and  if  three  be  foond,  the  third  is  only  a  xvpetition  of  the 
aeeond.  It  is  now  inoentestably  prored,  that  the  mpposed  rare  editions 
of  tUuB  book,  which  are  said  to  contaiA  a  greater  number  of  these  engrar- 
ingSy  and  which  are  alluded  to  by  the  learned  Morelli,  in  his  **  libMria 
Pinelliana^  vol.  iv.  p.  280,  have  no  existence ;  and  that  if  any  work  has 
such  an  appearance,  the  prints  are  ttther  pasted  on  the  leaf,  or  ct^ied  by 
a  pen.  <K  the  last  descnption  is  that  of  the  PindU  library,  described  by 
Marelli.  The  copy  which  I  possess  agrees  with  that  description  in  every 
respecty  and  appears  to  be  the  same  book. 

NoTS  300  (p.  851).— Mante^  died  in  1505.  Vasari,  who  pUuM  this 
event  in  1517,  has  confounded  it  with  the  date  of  the  monmnant  erected 
to  Mantegna,  in  the  church  of  S.  Andrea  at  Mantaa. 

NoTB  801  (p.  853). — The  reader  vdio  is  desirous  of  moM  ampis  infar- 
niation  respecting  the  rise  and  progress  of  engraving,  may  eonsnlt  tiie 
references  of  Mr.  Henke,  in  Germ.  Ed.  vol.  Iii.  pp.  429,  481,  and  the 
notes  of  Count  Bossi,  ItaL  Ed.  vol  xi.  pp.  204, 209,  211, 214,  Ac.  Bat 
the  most  satisfactoz^  information  on  tms  subject  may  be  found  in  the 
History  of  Engravmg,  by  Wm.  Young  Ottley,  Esq.,  in  two  vols.  4to, 
London,  1816,  a  woriLnot  less  remarkable  for  its  deep  research,  than  for 
the  beautiful  fiM>flimiles  of  eariy  art  by  which  it  is  illustrated.* 

Note  302  (p.*  855).~Murai  Annali  d'ltaL  vol.  z.  p.  142.  Some 
further  remarks  on  the  character  of  BagUoni,  and  on  the  petty  tyrants 
who  had  obtained  possession  of  different  cities  in  Italy,  whose  enonnities 
frequently  afford  subjects  for  the  novelists  of  the  times^  may  be  found  in 
the  notes  of  Bossi,  Ital.  Ed.  vol.  xii.  p.  259,  &c.* 

Non  303  (p.  858>r>-Mnratori  has  not  scrupled  to  amert  that  the  pooe 
entered  into  a  oonspiraey  to  wsaasiiwato  the  duke^  and  that  Gmedardmi 
found  himself  unintentionally  involved  in  this  black  tranaaeticm.  For 
this  imputation,  he  refisn,  in  general,  to  the  Feirarsse  historians,  and  to 
Guicciudini.  I  have  taken«tbe  trouble  of  mnunining  these  writera,  and' 
apprehend  that  Muratori  has  on  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  been  led,  by 
his  partialitv  to  the  fiimily  of  Este,  to  extend  the  accusation  asainst  the 
pope  beyond  what  his  authorities  can  justify.  Of  the  histories  of  Ferrara, 
that  of  Pigna  terminates  in  the  year  1476,  and  consequently  throws  no 
light  on  tl&  tFanaaction..  Gyraldi,  although  he  relates  the  animosity  be- 
tween the  duke  and  the  pontiff,  and  menUons  the  litetermination  of  the 
latter  to  possess  himself  of  Ferrara,  has  not  accuBod  him  of  any  treacherous 
attempt  against  the  life  of  the  duke ;  Sardi,  or  rather  his  continuator, 
Fausttni,  has  indeed  informed  us,  <<that  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1520, 
the  life  of  the  duke  was  attempted  by  one  BadoUelloi  captain  of  his  Gsr- 
man  guard,  who,  having  been  corrupted  by  ahurse  sum  of  money,  eoteved 
lus  chunber  with  an  intent  to  anoarninarn  him ;  but  that,  being  ovesnwed 
by  the  appeannee  and  countenance  of  the  duke,  he  rslinqdahed  his 
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deaign,  and  cimfononil  the  whole  tmnflaction."  This  rdation  diffen » 
greatly  from  that  of  Muratori,  that  it  can  eearoely  he  conaidend  as  the 
anthority  on  which  ha  haa  relied.  Faostani  has  not  eren  inainoatod  ftai 
the  pope  waa  an  aooomplioey  nor  haa  he  connected  this  traoaactian  with 
the  moTements  of  the  papal  army.  The  nanmtive  of  Gniecijurdini  eom- 
^Mnids  with  thst  which  I  haye  given,  and  contains  no  cfaaige  of  any  in- 
tention on  the  part  of  the  pontiff  to  OMOt nsiote  the  doke ;  nor  haa  "Pmaias 
JoTios,  who  has  left  a  veiy  full  and  dreomstantial  nazxatiTe  of  the  lif< 
of  Alfonso,  taken  any  notice  of  such  a  tnuisaetion. 

Note  304  (p.  360).— Thomas  de  Foix,  Siemr  de  L'Ecos.  Capcflo  in 
his  Commentaries,  denominates  him  Thomnuo  Fusio  chiamato  Monuignae 
de  L'Eicut;  Gnicciardini  calls  him  Lo  Scudo,  and  Robertson  the  Mcra- 
dialde  Poiz. 

NoTB  305  (p.  362)< — This  docmnent  is  preserved  in  Da  Moot,  Coipe 
Diplomat  SuppL  vol.  iii.  par.  1.  p.  71 .  Charies  Y.  also  issued  an  imperal 
edict,  which  Leo  pnUishcKi  at  Home.  About  this  time  an  explosioii  sd 
gunpowder  happened  in  the  citadel  of  Milan,  supposed  to  have  botai 
occasioned  by  lightning,  by  which  several  French  soldiers  lost  their  lives, 
and  the  fortifications  were  considerably  damaged.  Guiociard.  fib.  xiv. 
Tol.  iL  p.  185.  This  incident  is  commemorated  in  a  Latin  poem  by  Anuv 
nios  Thylisiosy  of  Cosenza,  entitled, "  Turns  de  coelo  percussa ;"  pnUiifaed, 
with  his  other  poems,  at  Rome,  1524,  Svo. 

Note  306  (p.  363). — The  number  agreed  for  was  ten  thousand.  Vide 
Guicdaid.  lib.  ziv.  vol.  ii.  p.  188.  Planta's  Hist  of  the  Helretac  States, 
voL  ii.  p.  115.  The  importance  which  the  Swiss  acquired  in  the  albirs 
of  Europe  by  their  conmge  and  military  skill  has  been  properly  noticed 
by  Count  Boss! ;  who  has,  at  the  same  time  observed,  that  the  {vactioe 
of  hiring  out  their  troops  to  the  best  bidder,  and  often  to  both  the  ooa- 
tending  parties,  occasioned  the  loss  of  that  influence,  and  eyen  of  their 
dignity  and  power.  Ital.  £d«  vol.  xii.  p.  28.  This  disgraceful  practice 
was  strongly  reprobated  by  Zuinglius,  who,  with  the  views  of  a  patriot, 
and  the  feelmgs  of  an  enli^tenea  preacher  of  the  gospel,  represented  to 
his  fellow-citixens,  in  the  most  energetic  manner,  the  disgraces  and  losses 
they  brought  upon  their  country,  by  suffering  themselves  to  be  hired  as 
mercenaries  by  foreign  powers.  The  citizens  of  Zurich  were  the  onlr 
persons  that  paid  any  attention  to  him.  Sleidan.  Com.  lib.  iii.  p.  15SL 
Ap.  Henke,  Genu.  Ed.  voL  iii.  p.  453. • 

Note  307  (p.  370).— The  death  of  the  pontiff  without  the  sacraments, 
occasioned  the  following  lines,  attributed,  but  perhaps  without  reaaon,  to 
Sanazarro: —  * 

"  Sacra  sub  extrema  si  forte  requiritis  hora 
Cur  Leo  non  potuit  sumero  ;  vendiderat.*' 

NoTB  308  (p.  370).— Anecdotes,  de  Florence,  p.  303.  Essais  de  Mon- 
taigne, vol  i.  p.  15.  Seckendorf,  lib.  i.  sec  xlvii.  p.  191,  &c.  A  renr 
apocryphal  account  of  the  conduct  of  the  pontiff  in  his  last  moments,  is 
also  given  by  Fra  Callisto  Piaoentino,  regular  canon  of  the  Lateran,  so 
enthusiastic  preacher  of  the  school  of  Sivonarola ;  who  in  one  of  his 
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discoimeB  on  the  woirde, "  SeminatlU  mmliitm  et  inhUitiit  parvum,**  ex- 
rliiimsj  **  Povero  Papa  Leone  !  che  s'areya  congregatp  tante  dignitadi, 
tanti  thesori,  tanti  palazziy  tanti  amici,  tanti  servitori,  et  a  quella  ultimo 
pABsagsio  del  pertnao  del  aacco,  ogni  oosa  ne  eadde  faori.  Sob  vi  rimase 
Frate  Jiaxiano,  il  qaal  per  eawr  leggiere  (ch*  egfi  era  buffone)  oome  ona 
festaca  rimaae  attaocato  al  sacco  ;  che  amyato  quello  povero  Papa  al 
punto  di  morte,  di  quanto  e*  s'baveflse  in  qnesto  mondo  nulla  ne  rimase, 
eceetto  Frate  Mariano,  che  solo  Panima  gli  raccomandava,  dlcendo,  Eac- 
cordatevi  di  Dio,  Santo  Padrt.  E  il  povero  P&pa,  in  agonia  conatitiito, 
a  meglio  che  potea,  replicando  dicea^  Vio  hwrno,  Dio  hwmo^  0  Dio  hwmof 
et  cofli  Tanima  rese  al  suo  Signore.  Vedi  s'egli  6  vero,  che  qui  conffregai 
niercts  pomt  eoa  in  tcuxuUmi  periutum" — Ap.  Tizab.  vol.  viL  par.  iii. 
p.  419. 

Note  309  (p.  370).--Leo  was  bom  on  the  eleventh  of  December,  1475; 
elected  pope  eleventh  of  March,  1513 ;  and  died,  first  of  December, 
1521  ;  hiavmg  governed  the  church  eight  years,  eight  months,  and  twenty 
days.  Boesi  ms  defended  this  chronology  against  the  erroneous  state- 
ment of  the  Benedictine  fathers,  in  the  "  Art  de  Verifier  des  Dates," 
that  Leo  died  at  forty-four  years  of  age,  **  agi  setUemenl  de  qwiranU 
qwMitre  anM  /'  and  against  Moreri,  who  has  placed  the  death  of  the  pontiff 
on  the  second  of  November,  1521^— ItaL  Ed.  vol  zii.p.  110.* 

Note  310  Cp.  371).— M.  de  Brtfquigny,  ap.  Notices  des  MSS.  du  Hoi. 
torn.  ii.  p.  596.  It  has  also  been  noticed  by  earlier  writers,  as  Sleidan, 
Jovinsy  De  Thou,  and  others.  Vidt  Gasp.  Burmann.  Analecta,  de 
Iladriano  VL  p.  52,  ap.  Henke,  Germ.  Ed.  voLiii.  p.  457.* 

No«B  311  (p.  372).— The  cardinal  de*  Medici  communicated  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  death  of  Leo  X.  to  Henry  YIII.  in  a  letter,  the  original  of 
iraich  is  preserved  amons  the  Cottonian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  ; 
at  the  same  time  the  cardinal  transmitted  to  him  tibe  papal  bull  for  his 
new  tiUe  of  Defender  of  the  Faith.     Yide  App.  No.  XIY. 

Nors  312  (p.  372).— Fabron.  Vita  Leon.  X.  p.  239.  Mr.  Hanke  has 
observed,  in  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  that  the  duke  of  Urbino,  in 
the  very  first  days  of  the  funeral  obsequies  of  the  pontifi*,  made  prepara- 
tions for  the  recovery  of  his  dominions,  for  which  he  dtes  the  authority 
of  Paris  de  Graasis,  in  Hoffman,  <<  Novum  Scriptonun  et  Monumentorum 
Collect"  voL  i.  p.  487.  Vide  Germ.  Ed.  vol.  iii.  p.  459 ;  but  Boesi 
seems  inclined  to  impute  this  crime  to  the  duke  of  Ferrara ;  who  was  at 
this  time  closely  attacked  by  the  pope,  and  in  danger  of  lodng  his  domi- 
nions.    Vide  Ital.  Ed.  voL  xii.  p.  47.* 

Note  313  (p.  372). — This  event  furnished  some  one  of  his  adversaries 
with  an  occasion  of  stigmatising  his  memory  by  the  following  lines : — 

^  Obruta  in  hoc  tumulo  est,  cum  corpore,  &ma  Leonia. 
Qui  male  pavit  oves,  nunc  bene  pasdt  humum." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  death  of  the  pontiff  gave  rise  to  numerous  pane- 
gyrics, to  which  it  would  be  equally  tedious  and  useless  to  refer,  as  they 
may  be  found  in  the  works  of  almost  all  the  poets  of  the  time. 
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Non  314  (p.  979^-^**  &  Maria  topm  Mmer^a  bebnsB  to  Ike 
n&cuiSy  uid  b  of  » loog^  butow  figaie.     It  wm  baiH  on  tlie  waam  of  s 
tenple  of  Ifiaflrra.     In  the  elMHr  we  ihe  vary  eomapwmama  watmrnkamu 

of  Lm  X.  aod  CkBMDt  VII."— Dr.  Snitli^  Tour  on  Hie  rimHi ^ 

^.  it  p»  164. 

KozB  315  (p.  873).--Titi,  Nuovo  Studio  di  HttDi%  &&  p.  20.  Boiiin- 
poMBfiximtlie  ^Lettere  Plttoriche/'tbMC3eDieutYILhjaea^iloyedl& 
cbel- Agnolo  to  prepare  bis  monumeiit ;  end  that  the  method  lie  took  to  get 
it  completed  was  to  excommnnicatp  the  artist  in  case  he  hiboored  et  an; 
other  work,  either  of  painting  or  aculptiure,  until  he  had  fiaidiedit 
nns  extraordinarj  breve  is  given  in  the  *<  Lettare  Pittoriche^*'  at  Icaqgth, 
by  Bottaii,  from  the  archives  of  the  Yatieany  and  is,  I  ]^reaame,  fte 
only  evidence  by  which  it  appears  that  Michel- Agnolo  vras  empiojed  to 
emeeate  a  monanMot  of  Oement  VII.  Fide  Lett.  Pitt.  toI.  A  p.  903, 
and  Bete.* 

NoTB  316  (f.  373). — "  Sotto  la  volta  ddl'  Areo  oonljguo  esaiio  dae 
deposit!,  uno  di  Leone  X.  che  non  v'd^iU ;  I'altro  di  Leone  XI.*'—- 1^ 
Nuovo  Studio,  p.  20.  It  was  on  this  monument  of  Leo  X.  Hint  te  Ss^ 
well-lmown  epitaph  is  said  to  have  been  jdaoed : — 


humani  generifl^  Lbo 
Ut  simul  illuxere,  interiere  simuL"* 

Nora  317  (p.  375). — Among  these  ponegyikal  and  safirieal  prodBe- 
ikms  may  be  enumerated  **  Le  Brilliant  dela  Royne  ;  on,  lea  v  ies  ds 
Hommes  lUuskes  du  nom  de  Medici,  par  Pierre  de  TWiJaHaty  Se^gnear  de 
lideu,  1593,**  a  work  not  without  merit,  but  highly  faTonrable  to  die 
-family  of  the  Medici.  On  the  other  hand,  there  appeared  in  1663,  * 
pieee  cotitled,  **  Diaeoars  merveilleuz,  de  la  vie,  actions,  at  dafKjeCanaM, 
de  la  Reyne  Galfaerine  de  Medids,  Mtoe  de  Frands  U^  Charles  IX^ 
Henry  III.,  Beis  de  Franoe;"  in  which  the  dbaracter  of  Leo  X,  vi& 
those  of  others  of  the  family,  is  vehemcnily  abused.  (The  antiuur  of  tUi 
curious  book  was  probably  the  celebrated  Henry  Stephens.  Vide  MensdL 
BibL  Hist  vol.  ix.  tom.  i.  p.  200,  ap.  Henke,  Germ.  Ed.  voL  in.  p.  4fl.)* 

Note  318  (p.  376).  — Muiai.  Annal.  d'ltal.  vol.  x.  p.  145.  T^  ito 
oenrftares  of  the  protestant  writers  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Hie  adhenan 
to  the  church  of  Rome  on  the  other,  Cknmt  Bossi  has  given  an  ample  ani 
MitisfiMstory  reply.  Among  the  former  he  has  particularly  ncytieed  Ike 
unfikvourable  manner  in  which  Jortin  has,  in  his  <<  life  of  Bxasnm,' 
rraresented  the  character  of  the  pontiff ;  observing,  that  his  remarks  am 
all  conceived  in  general  terms,  and  are  only  simple  aasertaoiaa»  not  aih 
stantiated  by  any  facts,  but  derived  from  the  most  prejudiced  of  the 
protestant  wiiterBb 

Note  319  (p.  377)< — Paris  de  Graasis  gives  us,  however,  a  singnkr 
picture  of  the  pontiff  whilst  he  perfonned  divine  service  in  hot  weather. 
"  Est  enim  crassus,  et  craaso  corpore,  ita  ut  nunc  semper  in  andoribos 
sit,  et  nwMjfuam  ajind  &oit  inter  rem  divinam  qnam  aliquo  linteolo  oapoiy 
fadem,  gnttar,  at  manas  sudore  madenles  absteigere." — ^Diar.  inedit. 


NoTB  320  (p.  S78).>-Thi»  account  of  Leo  X.  is  chiefly  obtained  frm 
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b«  fricnwat  of  »  Latip  life  of  him  by  tm  •oxmymaoB  Millioir,  preserved  ui 
im«  arohives  of  the  Vaticen.    For  some  jiidieioaeobaerT»tioiiBoiitfaeQli»» 

er  and  penKnuJ  aceompliahmwite  of  Leo  X.  viie  also  Boon,  ItaL  Sd. 

ziL  pp.  122, 126.* 


Non  321  (p.  378WHe  ridicaled  the  folly  of  Paris  de  GiBMa,  who 
nequested  him  to  order  prayen  and  prooeanoos  to  avert  the  eTils  which 
Mrere  foretold  by  inmidations,  by  thunder,  by  the  &11  of  a  cradfiz,  or  a 
cofnseerated  wafer  canned  away  by  the  wind.  **  There  is  nothing  in  all 
kfais^"  aaid  the  pope  to  his  master  of  the  ceremonies,  ^but  what  m  per- 
fectly natoral.  People  believe  that  it  indicates  an  invasion  by  the  Turks, 
and  I  yesterday  received  letters  from  the  emperor,  informinr  me  timt  Hm 
of  Qinstendom  have  united  to  attack  Coostantinoj^  and  driva 
Turks  from  their  dominions." 


KovB  322  (p.  378).— In  estimating  the  causes  of  the  diversity  of 
opinioBS  respecting  Leo  X.  Mr.  Henke  has  observed,  that  his  snecessor, 
A^drian  ¥!.>  was  a  man  so  unlike  him  in  almost  every  respect,  that  witt^ 
oot  falnmniating  Leo  X.  no  one  could  praise  him ;  and  without  oommend- 
ing  Leo  X.  no  one-could  detract  from  him.  Compared  with  this  snooesser, 
Ijeo  X.  must,  especially  to  men  of  Kteratore  and  genius,  have  appeared 
nm^  greater,  and  more  commendable  Ihan  their  gratitude  had  belbre 
considered  hhn.  Of  Adrian  YI.  tiiey  very  unanimoualy  btiieved  what 
was  said  by  Pierio  Valeriano,  <<Si  aliquanto  diutius  vizisset,  gothica  ilia 
tempora  adversus  bonas  literas  videbatAr  suadtaturus." — Hooke,  Germ. 
£d.  vol  ill  p.  466.* 

Kors  323  (p.  888). — To  this  cireumstanoe  the  anonymous  antfaor  of 
the  Lifie  of  Leo  X.,  before  quoted,  attributes,  with  great  appearance  of 
probability,  the  numerous  lampoons  whidi  soon  after  the  death  of  the 
pontiff  were  poured  out  against  his  memory. 

NoTB  324  (p.  880)«— Thus  he  haa  been  accused  of  haviiy  poisoned 
Bendinello  de^Sanli,  one  of  the  cardinals  who  conspired  agamst  him  in 
the  year  1517,  {vide  arUe^  cha^.  xiv.),  and  yet  more  poativelv,  althoo^ 
mors  preposterooslv,  with  havmg  destroyed,  by  a  similar  act  of  treachery, 
the  cardmal  da  Bibbiena,  his  eariy  preceptor  and  great  fitvonrtte,  who 
was  supposed  to  have  aspired  to  the  pontificate,  and  who  died  at  Rome 
in  the  month  of  November,  1520.~Jovii  Elogia^  No.  Uv.  p.  158.  Bandin. 
U  Bibbiena,  p.  49. 

Non  325  (p.  380)^— Valerianus  informs  us,  that  fanmediately  after  th» 
death  of  the  pontifr,  his  conduct  and  character  were  attacked  by  the  moat 
scurrilous  libels,  and  that  it  was  even  debated  in  the  eonsistonr  whether 
his  name  and  acts  should  not  be  abolished  from  the  records  or  the  holy 
see. — De  Literator.  Infel.  lib  i.  p.  21. 

Note  326  (p.  381).^Boasi  has  endeavoured  to  establish  a  distinctloa 
between  the  pope  and  a  temporal  sovereign,  which  appears  to  me  to  be 
futile ;  observing  that  <*  the  pope  exerciaes  his  soverei^ty  in  rsspeet  of 
his  being  at  the  head  of  the  Christian  religion,  whilst  the  temporal 
princes,  inasmuch  as  they  are  invested  with  a  teiritorial  goveramont, 
exercise  an  authority  over  tiie  reUgiooa  worriiip  of  their  rsqieotiva 
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BtateB."  To  this  I  ihall  replV  in  the  words  of  a  writer  whom  I  ha\« 
before  cited:  ''whence  church  gOTemorB  pretend  to  derive  this  right 
does  not  signify.  It  csn  neither  be  derived  from  the  mUure  of  Chns- 
tianity,  the  doctrine  or  practice  of  Christ  or  his  apostles,  the  cooditiaii 
of  man  in  a  state  of  nature,  his  condition  as  a  member  of  society,  sobjen 
to  magistracy,  nor,  indeed,  in  England,  from  anything  bat  Uie  act  »' 
aupremacy;  an  act  which  transfeirod  a  power  over  men's  consciences 
from  the  pope  to  the  Idng.'* — Arcana,  p.  32.* 

Non  327  (p.  368).— <<0n  a  tone  when  cardinal  Bcmbos  did  more  a 
question  out  of  the  gospell,  the  pope  gave  him  a  very  contemptnoee 
answere,  saying :  <<  AU  agea  com  taiifyt  enovgk  how  proJUabU  tkatfaUt  a^' 
(^riHe  hath  ben  to  m  and  our  eompanie." — ^Bsle*s  Pageant  of  Popes, 
p.  179.  £d.  1579.  Of  the  csndour  and  accuracy  of  this  zealooa  frieiMi  to 
the  reformed  religion,  the  following  passage  affords  an  ample  ^lecimen :~ 
**  This  Leo  did  enrich  above  measure  his  Mutarde«and  coeins,  advanndsg 
them  to  dignityes  both  spiritoall  and  temporaU,  with  robbing  and  midoioi: 
other.  For  he  made  Jtdiantu  lus  sister's  son,  duke  of  MfUinengit,  and 
LaurenUannt,  duke  of  Urfnn;  marrying  the  one  to  the  sister  of  CSkariOj 
duke  of  SavoyCf  and  the  other  to  the  dw£ut  of  Poland,**  &e. — Bale,  p.  180. 

Note  327  (p  388).— Bayle,  Diet  art  Leon  X.  Other  authors  hare 
asserted,  that  Leo  actually  excommunicated  all  those  who  should  dare 
to  criticise  the  writings  of  Ariosto.  **  Leon  X.  fit  publier  ime  bnlle,  par 
laqneile  il  exeommunioit  tons  ceuK  qui  oseroient  entreprendre  de  criti- 
quer  oe  poeme  d'Arioste,  on  d'en  empecher  la  vente." — Richardson  snr 
la  Peinture,  torn.  iii.  p.  435.  "  Leo,  whilst  he  was  pouring  the  thunder 
of  his  anathemas  against  the  heretical  doctrines  of  Martin  Luther,  pab> 
lished  a  bull  of  excommunication  ajninst  all  those  who  should  due  to 
censure  the  poems  of  Ariosto.**— Warton*s  History  of  English  Poetrr, 
vol.  ii.  p.  411. 

Note  328  (p.  390).— PaUaridni,  hi).  I  cap.  ii.  p.  51.  That  he  did  not 
allow  his  ostentaticm  to  interfere  with  his  devotion,  appears  from  a  paae^e 
in  Par.  de  Grasms.  **  Yespera  in  Yigilia  Corporis  Christi,  papa  fait  sempfr 
nudo  capite,  in  processione  portans  sacramentum.  Et  hoc  fecit  ex  defo- 
tione  ;  Ucet  majore  cum  majestate  fuisset  cum  roitra." — ^Diar.  ine<fit 
Leo  did  not,  however,  approve  of  long  sermons.  In  the  year  1514;  he 
ordered  his  master  of  the  palace,  on  pain  of  excommunication,  to  see  tibst 
the  sermon  did  not  exceed  half  an  hour  ;  and,  in  the  month  of  Novemberi 
1517,  being  wearied  with  a  long  discourse,  he  directed  his  master  of  the 
ceremonies  to  remind  the  master  of  the  palace,  that  the  council  of  the 
Lateran  had  decided,  that  a  sermon  should  not  exceed  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  at  the  most.  In  consequence  of  these  remonstrances,  there  was  no 
sermon  on  the  first  day  of  the  year  1518  ;  the  master  of  the  paJace  being 
fearful  that  the  preacher  would  exceed  the  prescribed  limits.  P.  de 
Grass.  Diar.  ap.  Notices  des  MSS.  du  Roi,  vol.  li.  p.  598. 

Note  329  (p.  391).— Pietro  Aaron,  a  Florentine  of  the  order  of  Jen- 
salem,  and  canon  of  Rimini,  a  voluminous  writer  on  the  science  of  music, 
in  the  dedication  of  his  treatise^  entitled,  «Toscanello  deUa  Musica,"  the 
most  considerable  of  all  his  writings,  printed  at  Venice,  15*23,  infonns  us, 
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that  he  had  been  admitted  into  the  papal  chapel  at  Rome,  during  the 
|>ontificate  ol  Leo  X.,  in  speaking  of  whom  he  Bays,  **  Thoiwh  thia  pontiff 
tiad  acquired  a  consommate  knowledge  in  moat  arts  and  acienoea,  he 
seemed  to  love,  encourage,  and  exalt  music  more  than  any  other ;  which 
stiinnlated  many  to  exert  themselyes  with  uncommon  ardour  in  its 
cultivation.  And  among  those  who  aspired  at  the  great  premiums 
that  were  held  forth  to  talents,  I  became,"  says  he,  <<a  candidate 
myself;  for  being  bom  to  a  slender  fortune,  which  I  wished  to 
improre  by  some  reputable  profession,  I  chose  music;  at  which  I 
laboured  with  unremitting  diligence  till  theiireparable  loss  I  sustained 
by  the  death  of  my  munificent  patron,  Leo.*' — ^Dr.  Bumey's  History  of 
Music,  vol.  iii.  p.  154.  The  pope  is  said  to  hare  direrted  himself  with  the 
folly  and  absurdity  of  Evangeliflto  Tarasconi,  of  Parma,  whom  he  prevailed 
on  to  write  a  treatise  on  music,iull  of  the  most  absurd  precepts,  advising, 
among  other  things,  that  the  arms  of  the  performers  should  be  tied  up  in 
a  particular  manner,  so  as  to  give  greater  strength  to  their  fingers,  &c. 
JoYius  in  Vita  Leon  X.  lib.  iv.  p.  84.  But  the  teamed  Padre  Ireneo 
AUb  thinks  that  Jovius  has  caricatured  his  picture  too  highly.  Tarasconi 
was  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  and  amonff  othen^  left  a  work  entitled, 
*<  Historia  Calamitatum  Italise,  tempore  Julii  fl.,'' which  baa  not,  however, 
been  printed,  and  is  now  probably  lost 

NozB  331  (p.  391). — This  peculiarity  was  discovered  even  b^  the  Been- 
tiouB  Pietro  Aretino,  who  otherwise  would  not  have  experienced  his 
bounty.    FabnmL 

NoTB  330  (p.  391).— Of  tHe  society  that  occasionally  frequented  the 
pontifical  table,  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  following  passage  : — 
"  Habet  iste  bonus  pontifex  apud  se  lurconem  qne»dam  edaoem,  et  men- 
dicum  fratrem,  nomine  patrem  Martinum  et  Marianum,  qui  pullum 
columbarium,  sive  assum,  sive  elissum,  bolo  uno  sorbitione  unica  glutity 
ova,  ut  ferunt,  qui  viderunt,  absorbet  quadringenta,  viginti  quoque  devorat 
capos,*'  &c.— Titius.  ap.  Fabron.  adnot  82. 


Note  332  (p.  391).— Jan.  Nydi  Eiythrsei  Pinacotheea,  yoL  iL  p.  110. 
If  Leo  was  disappointed  on  this  occasion,  he  might  have  consoled  himself 
on  another,  in  which  one  who  had  been  thought  a  very  sage  personage, 
and  whom  he  had  honoured  with  the  name  of  ma  poet,  tornM  out  (by  no 
uncommon  metamorphosis),  to  be  a  mighty  great  fooL  ^  In  die  et  festo  sanc- 
torum CosmsB  et  Damiani,  hcec  missa  fuit  habita  cum  vesperis,  more 
solito;  et  papa  creavit  unum  Poetam,  quem  curia  semper  prudentem 
opinata  est,  et  tunc  cognovit  eum  tiuUvmeifatwnmJ* — P.  de  Grass.  Diar. 
inedit.  This  probably  alludes  to  the  story  of  Baxaballo.  Vide  anU^ 
chap.  xvii. 

Non  333  (p.  391).— Histoire  des  Papes,  torn.  iv.  p.  418.  Ed.  La  Haye, 
1 733,  4to.  The  author  of  this  work,  Francis  de  Brays,  relates  this  anec- 
dote from  the  collection  of  witty  and  merry  sallies, «  La  sage  foUe,"  of  the 
Italian  poet  and  historian  Spelta.  Note  of  Mr.  Henke,  Germ.  Ed.  voL 
ui.  p.  492.* 

NoTB  334  (p.  392).!— Even  when  he  celebrated  the  anniversazy  of 
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elMlion  witii  iht  eueduahf  at  ^e  YaticMi,  he  set  an 
•obriety  ift  hiftown  penon,  as  sppean  from  Par.  de  Gnana. 

NovB  S8(r  (p.  392). — A  contempwary  antlior  infomia  us,  that  die 
pontiff  waa  not  iadnoed  to  punue  liieae  ammwrnentB  ao  nnidi  for  the 
pleaanrea  of  the  chase,  aa  for  the  porpoae  of  inyi^oratiiig  both  his  bodj 
and  mind  for  the  due  performance  of  hia  more  impertaot  oeeiipAlioi& 
Malt  Herculan.  ap.  Fahron.  in  adnot  84.  Reasons  of  nearly  a  smnfaDr 
natnre  an  alleged  by  the  pontiff  himself,  in  justification  of  ma  frequent 
use  of  those  actire  diverrionfl,  aa  appears  from  a  pi^Mil  brief  addresaed  by 
bim  to  GioTsnni  Neroni,  in  which  be  i^p(Hnt8  him  Ptrntificml  ^euadbs^er, 
and  directs  him  in  what  manner  he  is  to  execnte  this  impottant  tnist 
Bembi  £p.  Ponl  Hb.  x.  ep.  L — Mr.  Henke  has  given,  in  the  appentfix  to 
the  Genn.  Ed.  No.  XXXII.,  a  corions  Latin  epistle  from  the  odcbimipd 
Cioenmian,  Chiistopher  Longolius,  to  Leo  X.,  wMch  was  aeoompanied  b^ 
tiie  present  of  two  exedlent  kovndi, 

NotB  837  (p.  393). — His  master  of  the  ceremonies,  Paris  de  Grasis, 
was  hig^y  scandaliaed  at  the  pro&ne  habiliments  in  which  the  pooliir 
took  ihd  field.  '^  Die  martis  x.  Januarii,  fikcto  prsndio.  Papa  receasit  ex 
mbe  profectunia  ad  Tuschanellam,  et  alia  loca  ibt  vidna.  Et  foit  cam 
atola,  sed  peius  sine  rochetto,  et  qnod  pessimum  cuu  stiTalibos  sire 
ocreis,  in  pedes  munitos." — Diar.  inedit. 

Note  388  (p.  396). — For  a  more  faYonnble  acoonnt  of  the  state  of 
literatmre  at  Venice,  I  think  it  incombent  on  me  to  refer  to  the  statement 
of  Boesi,  who  has  alleged,  in  addition  to  his  own  opinion,  that  of  n^ 
late  excellent  and  learned  correapondent|  the  Cay.  Morelli,  who  has  in 
sereral  of  his  works  vindicated  the  claims  of  that  republic  to  a  hi(^ 
degree  of  literary  merit.  In  admitting  to  a  certain  extent  the  validity 
of  these  claims,  I  shalf  not  greatly  wei^en  my  argument,  whidi,  strictly 
speaking,  applies  only  to  individuals,  and  not  to  aggregate  bodies ;  and 
besides,  the  Venetians  may  be  admitted  to  have  hada  considerable  diaie 
in  the  early  promotion  of  literature,  without  being  allowed  to  have 
rivalled,  in  that  respect,  Leo  X.     Vide  Ital.  Ed.  vol.  xii.  p.  138.* 

NoTB  339  (p.  396). — ^Mr.  Archdeacon  Coxe,  alter  noticing  the  present 
work,  in  a  manner  which  demands  my  sincere  acknowledgments,  has  re- 
marked, that  I,  like  Robertson  and  Hume,  <*have  treated  the  charactff 
of  Maximilian  I.  with  unmerited  contempt ;  and  that,  being  mided 
by  their  authorities,  by  the  prejudices  of  tue  Italian  historians,  and  by 
the  fluctuation  of  his  conduct  in  the  Italian  states,  I  have  depicted  bim 
without  a  single  virtue  or  good  quality."— Hist  of  the  House  of  Austria,  voL 
i.  p.  443.  On  this  I  may  be  allowed  to  observe,  that  the  onlv  instances  in 
which  I  have  had  occasion  to  advert  to  the  character  of  uia  sovereign, 
have  been  in  connexion  with  the  affairs  of  Italy,  in  which  Mr.  Coxe  hnn- 
self  candidly  admits  that  his  conduct  was  fhietosting ;  and  i^  in  tiiis 
opinion,  I  am  also  supported  by  Hume  and  Robertson,  I  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  have  deviat^  far  from  the  truth.  On  this  head  die  German 
edition  of  the  present  work  exhibits  a  much  longer  critique  by  Mr.  Henke, 
who  is  of  opinion,  (Germ.  Ed.  vol.  iii.  p.  500,)  that  before  we  can  posi- 
tively decide  on  the  relative  merits  of  Leo  X.  and  the  other  soverdgns 
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of  the  tune,  as  promoters  of  sdence  and  literatoie,  a  iiirther  investieatiQii 
would  be  neoeflaary.  In  bringing  forwards  the  exertions  of  Biaximman  I. 
in  this  respect,  as  described  by  rrommanni,  (Comment  de  Maxim.  I.  in 
Rem  laterariam  meritis,  p.  632),  Mr.  Hexike  has  not,  howeyer,  thongfat 
proper  to  place  them  in  any  degree  of  competition  with  those  of  Leo  X, 
On  the  contrary,  he  has,  at  considerable  length,  stated  the  reasons  why 
Lioo  X.  was  enabled  to  render  greater  services  to  the  cause  of  literature 
than  it  was  in  the  power  of  Maximilian  to  do  ;  thereby  admitting  all  that 
I  baye  yentured  to  contend  for.  I  would  willingly,  with  Mr.  Henke, 
**  giye  eyery  merit  its  crown,"  but  I  cannot,  for  that  reason,  assent  to  the 
opinion  of  Denina,  that  the  glory  of  having  revived  and  promoted  the 
stndies  of  polite  literature  is  to  be  attributed  rather  to  the  predecessors  of 
Leo  X.  than  to  himself ;  nor  to  that  of  the  Abate  Andres,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  Italian  princes  of  the  period  m^ht  with  equal  right, 
aspire  to  the  same  honour  ;  and  that,  therefore,  there  is  no  particular 
reason  for  conferring  on  Leo  the  superioriW  over  the  rest,  or  for  charao- 
teriaing  these  times  as  The  Aob  of  Lobo  X.* 
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AcADEMTy  Romaiiy  state  of,  on  the 
eleTmtion  of  Leo  X.,  L  336  ;  res- 
tored by  Leo  X.,  L  338. 

Aocbjnoli  Zanobio,  librarian  of  the 
Vatican,  ii.  282. 

Aecolti  Bernardo,  L'Unieo  Aretino, 
aeeonot  of  his  life  and  writings, 
iLllO. 

AcfaiUini  Giovanni  Filoteo,  t  54. 

AeqaKwirtk  Andrea  Matteo,  duke  of 

Atri,  I  39. Belisario,  dnke  of 

Nardi,  L  3d. 

Adrian  of  Utrecht,  afterwards  Adrian 
VI.  nuide  a  cardinal  by  Leo  X., 
u.  79. 

.^gineta  Petros,  one  of  the  Greek 
instmctors  of  Leo  X.,  L  16. 

Agoilar    Gonsalvo  d\    called    the 
«<  Great  Captain,"  L  123;  reeo- 
Ters  the  city  of  Ostia  for  Alexan- 
der YI.  L 151 ;  betrays  the  young 
duke  of  Calabria,  L  185 ;  oom- 
peOed  by  tiie  duke  of  Nemours  to 
retieat  to  Barletta,  i.  1 99 ;  defeats 
the  French,   and   conquers   the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  i.  202  ;  dines 
at  table  with  the  kings  of  France 
and  Spain,  L  223  ;  disgraced,  L 
223  ;  repents  of  his  errors,  i.  223; 
inefTectually  rindicated  by  Jorius, 
L  223. 
Alamanni  Luigi,  ii.  140  ;  his  poem, 
entitled  «LaColtivazione,"  ii.  141. 
Albino  Matteo,  i.  42. 
Alesndro  Girolamo,  p^pal  legate  to 
the  Imperial  court,  il  221 ;   ha- 
rangues the   diet  of  the  empire 
against  Luther  ii.221;  accountofhis 
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life  and  writings,  iL  284,apoointed 
by  Leo  X.  librarian  of  the  Vatican, 
iL  286  ;  his  private  Ubrarv,  ii.  288. 

Alessandri  AUeesandro  de/ his  ^Gre- 
niales  Dies,**  i.  41. 

Alexander  YI.  Roderigo  Boi^gia,  i. 
24 ;  elected  Pope,  i.  67  ;  general 
apprehensions  thereon,  i.  67 ; 
forms  a  league  with  the  Yenetians 
and  ttie  duke  of  Milan,  i.  72  ;  re^ 
monstrates  with  Charles  YIIL  on 
his  intended  enterprise  against 
Naples,  i.  83  ;  his  interview  with 
Alfonso  II.  of  Naples,  i.  89 ;  forms 
an  alliance  with  Charles  YIII., 
L  112  ;  takes  shelter  in  the  castle 
of  S.  Angelo,  i.  112  ;  refuses  to 
grant  Churles  YIII.  the  investiture 
of  Naples,  L  1 1 3  ;  his  remark  on 
the  conquest  of  Naples  by  Charles 
YIII.,  i.  119  ;  attacks  the  Roman 
barons,  L  180  ;  his  death,  L  150  ; 
remarks  on  his  character,  i.  194.  ' 

Alfonso  II.  of  Araffon  succeeds  his 
father  Ferdinand  as  king  of  Na- 
ples, i.  87 ;  prepares  to  defend 
nimself  against  Charles  YIIL,  i. 
88  ;  his  conference  with  Alexan- 
der YI.,  i.  89  ;  his  unsuccessful 
expedition  asainst  Genoa,  i.  90  ; 
reunquishes  his  crown  to  his  son 
Ferdinand^  i.  114;  takes  shelter 
in  a  convent  at  Messina,  L  121 ; 
dies,  i.  145. 

Alfonso  I.,  duke  of  Ferrara,  succeeds 
his  father  Ercole,  i.  217 ;  possesses 
himself  of  the  district  of  Eeie,  Ac., 
i.  237  ;  defeats  the  Yenetians  on 
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the  Po,  i.  241  ;  excommmiicated 
by  the  Pope,  i.  244 ;  contributes 
to  the  victory  of  the  French  at 
B&yenna,  i.  260 ;  detained  at 
Rome  by  Jalius  II.,  i.  276  ;  effects 
his  escape  by  the  aid  or  the  no- 
bles of  the  Colonna  family,  i.  277 ; 
sends  Ariosto  as  his  ambassador 
to  Rome,  L  277;  assists  at  the 
coronation  of  Leo  X.,  i.  301  ;  de- 
feats the  projects  of  Leo  X.,  iL 
857  ;  joins  Francis  I.  against  Leo 
X.  and  the  emperor,  ii.  364 ;  is 
attacked  by  the  allied  army,  ii. 
368. 

Alfonso,  son  of  Emannel  king  of 
Portngal,  nominated  a  carlixial 
by  Leo  X.,  ii.  79. 

AHdosio  Fnmeesco,  eardiraii  of 
PaTia,  defends  Bologna  for  Jnfins 
II.,  i.  248 ;  assassinated  at  Ravemia 
by  (he  dnke  of  Urbino,  i.  248. 

Allilio  Gabriele,  bishop  of  Polyeas- 
tro,  i.  41. 

Alviano  Bartolommeo  d*,  defea4s  the 
troops  of  Alexander  VI.,  L 150 ;  de- 
feats the  emperor  elect,  Maidmi- 
Uao,  i.  229;  his  opinion  on  the 
defence  of  the  Venetian  state,  i. 
284  ;  defeated  and  made  prisoner 
by  Louis  XII.,  i.,  235  ;  restored 
to  hberty,  t  305;  captures  Cre- 
mona, Bergamo,  and  Brescia,  i. 
313  ;  defends  Padua  against  the 
allies,  i.  322  ;  defeated  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Yicenza,  i.  823 ;  retires  to 
tiie  Brentel  before  Cardona,ii.  15  ; 
\aB  rapid  march  to  join  the  French, 
iL  22 ;  engaged  in  the  battle  of 
Marignano,  ii.  24  ;  his  death  and 
chanMSter,  ii.  30. 

Amfarogio  Teseo,  profJBasor  ef  the 
eastern  tongues  in  Bologna,  i.  359; 
his  introduction  to  6ie  Chaldean 
and  other  languages,  i.  359. 

Ammonio  Andrca,  tlie  pope*8  col- 
lector in  Englaad,  i.  378. 

Ancient  dassie  writings,  early  trans- 
lations of,  ii.  138. 

Angeriano  Girolamo,  L    1. 


Anjou,  family  of,  its  daims  to  the 

crown  of  Naples,  i.  73. 
AnisoGioTanni,  called  ^  JannsAnj- 

sius,**  i.  41. 
Antiquario  Giaoopo,  i.  54. 
Antiques,  the  research  of  tbon  cc- 

couraged  by  Leo  X.,  ii.  310. 
Aq;nila  beiafino  d%  an  Italiaa  poet, 

L  30. 
Aragon,  fimuly  of,  its  dums  to  the 

crown  of  Naples,  L  73^ Dm 

Henry,   eu^dmal  at,    L  87. 

Giovanni  d*,  sen  of 


king  of  Naples,  a  eardmal,  L  25. 

AngonaTNiQia  d%an  ItaiianpoelBB, 
ii.l28. 

Aretmo  Fietro,  aeconst  en  wkb  Utt 
and  writings,  u.  271. 

Ariosto  Lodovico,  his  eaziy  vritiois, 
i.  46  ;  ambassador  from  1^  ^At 
of  Ferrara  to  Jafins  II.,  i  277 ; 
▼isUs  Leo  X.  at  Henw,  ii.  119 ; 
his  apologue  respectiBg  Leo  X.,n. 
1^  ;  obtaios  a  papal  boH  for  th» 
puUiesilkHi  of  Ins  poeos  a.  121  a 
388  ;  repairs  to  Florenoe,  fi.  12] ; 
is  deprired  of  his  stipend  I7  ihe 
cardinal  Ippolito  d'Esle,  &  122 ; 
estsbiidies  his  zesdenee  ia  Fcf^ 
ma,n.  123 ;  efleetoef  hiswiitiBgE 
on  the  state  of  Evrope,  it.  123. 

Aristotle,  eflfeets  of  Us  writia^^ii. 
245  ;  commcutariea  on  Us  wrnks, 
n.246. 

AnneOini  Franoeseo  raised  by  Leo 
X.  tolliennkoroBrdiiialyiL?! 

Airivabene  Gwnpietro,  Ido  "Goa- 
ngidoa,"*  i.  49. 

Arsiui  Franoeseo,  his 
Poetis  Uritaais,**  iL  ISl 

Arts,  tiieir  reriTid  In  modera 
ii  309  ;   their  most 
period,  iL  815  ; 
ii.  336. 

Aubigny  Edosrdo  d*, 
GfaarleB  VIIL,  said  fan  envoy  it 
Rome,  i.  83  ;  enters  Romgsa  it 
the  head  of  the  Frendi  myi  L 
91  ;  compels  tiie  dnke  of  Gidsbria 
to  retread  L 102;  appointed  gnnd 
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ooBStable  of  Naples,  i.  128 ;  de- 
feats Gooaalvo,  i.  139 ;  defeated 
in  Calabria  by  Gaxdona,  L  201. 

Aiigarelli  GioTSimi  Aorelio,  ii.  148  ; 
his  '^ChzTBopoeiay'*  ii.  148. 

AtbIos  Alfonso  d*,  marqins  of  Pes- 
cam,  defends  tlie  Castel-nnoro  at 
Naples  against  Charles  YIIL,  i. 

119. Costana  d*,  an  Itafian 

poetess,  ii.  128. ^Ferdinando  d', 

marquis  of  Pescara,  conunands 
the  Ugfat  infSuitTy  at  the  battle  of 
lUvennay  i.  260  ;  leads  the  attack 
St  the  battle  of  Yioenza,  i.  823 ; 
hifl  death,  n.  126. 


Baomacatallo  Bartolomnieo  da%  as- 
asts  RaifiMllo  in  painting  the  Vati- 
can, iL  388. 
Bajazet,  the  Turkish  emperor,  pre- 
Tails  on  Innoeent  VIiI.  to  keep 
his  brother  a  prisoner,  i.  27 ;  his 
eorrespondence  with  Alexander 
Vl.,  i.  469  (»). 

Baldini  Baeeio,  an  eariy  engraTer  on 
copper,  ii  350. 

Bambridge,  Christopher,  cardinal 
srcfabifliop  of  York,  poisoned  by 
his  steward  at  Rome,  i.  371. 

Bandello  Matteo,  account  of  his  life 
and  novels,  ii.  270. 

Bandinelli  Baccio,  ii.  347  ;  erects  the 
monument  of  Leo  X.^  ii.  873. 

BarabaHo  di  Gaeta,  a  pretender  to 
Latin  poetry,  ii.  180  ;  his  bur- 
lesque triumph  at  Rome,  ii.  181. 

Battifem  Laura,  an  Italian  poetess, 
ii.  128. 

Bayard  Chevalier  de,  knights  Fran- 
cis I.  after  the  battle  of  Marignano, 
U.25. 

Beazzano  Agostino  aooompanies 
Bembo  on  his  embassy  to  Venice, 
i  887  ;  account  of  his  life  and 
writings,  ii.  116. 

Belffioioeo  Count  of,  sent  by  Lodo- 
Tico  Sforza  to  invite  Charles  VIII. 
to  attack  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
i.  72  e«  i.  74. 

Be]lineione.Bemardo,  L  64. 


Bembo  Pietro,  afterwards  eardniali 
L  42 ;  hisletterto  Julius  IL  on  the 
revival  of  short-hand  writings  L 
294  ;  appointed  pontifical  secre- 
tary by  Leo  X.,i.  306  ;  despatehed 
by  Leo  X.  as  legate  to  Veniee,  i. 
885  ;  his  propoito  to  the  senate, 
i.  386  ;  fails  in  the  object  of  his 
miamon,  i.  387  ;  historical  mis- 
takes reroecting H,  i.  888;  aeeount 
of  his  life  and  writings,  iL  113  ; 
diaracter  of  his  Latin  works, 
iL  147 ;  his  valuable  VJbnrf,  ii. 
289. 

Benigno  Comefio,  of  Viterbo,  pub- 
lishes the  works  of  Pindar  at 
Rome,  X.  348. 

Bentivofldio  Giovanni,  L  64 ;  expeUed 
from  Bol(mia  by  Julius  II.,  x.  220. 
^^Annibale  and  Hermes  re- 
stored to  Bologna  by  the  FVvndi, 
L248. 

Benzio  IMfone,  an  Itaiian  poet,  iL 
172. 

Bemaado  Bernardo,  ambassador 
from  the  l□^g  of  Naples  to  Spain, 
L  128. 

Bemi  Francesco,  account  of  his  life 
and  writings,  iL  128 ;  his  **  Orlando 
Innamoxate,"  ii  131 ;  his  satfarical 
soonet  against  Pietro  AretiBO,  ii. 
276. 

Beroaldo  Filippo  the  younger,  pub- 
liriies  a  more  comptste  e^Btion  of 
the  works  of  Tacitus,  L  366  ;  ap- 
pointed by  Leo  X.  librarian  of  the 
Vatican,  ii.  281. 

Bibbiena  Bernardo  da,  direetB  the 
riper  studies  of  Leo  X.,  L  16 ;  pro- 
motes the  election  of  Leo  X.,  i. 
298 ;  nused  to  the  rank  of  cardhial, 
L  298  ;  Ids  confidential  letter  to 
Giuliano  de'  Medici,  ii.  7  ;  legate 
of  Leo  X.  to  France,  ii.  189  ;  ob- 
tains from  Francis  I.  the  bishopric 
of  Constance,  ii.  192. 

Bigi  Lodovieo  of  Ferrara,  a  Latin 
poet,  i.  48. 

Bigio  Francia,  a  painter^  empioye*^ 
by  Leo  X. ^  ii.  848. 
ll2 
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Bun  Giaa-FnmoMOo,  eoltifstoa  the 
Poena  Benieacm,  ii.  128. 

Bide,  treaty  of,  between  tiie  Yene- 
tians  and  Louis  XU.,  L  308. 

Boeeaceut  GioTanni,  effects  of  his 
writingSy  iL  85. 

Boechi  AefaiUes,  csDed  «  PhilerDte/' 
iL172. 

BodeosCein  Andrew,  called  **  Cario- 
atsdt,"  his  public  dispatation  at 
LeipsiC)  iL  210. 

Boisrdo  Matteo,  Maris,  count  of 
Scandiano,  L  45 ;  his  *<  Orbndo 
Innamorato/' i.  45 ;  his  <<  Amores  " 
and  other  writings,  i.  45. 

Bokgna,  state  of  literature  there  in 
1492,  L  54 ;  restored  to  the  Roman 
see,  1 274. 

Bolooio  Fra  UHmuio,  of  Bellimo,  L 
855. 

Bona«me  Ginlio,  sn  eminent  en- 
graver on  copper,  iL  352. 

Bmgio  Ceiar,  second  son  of  Alex- 
ander VI.,  i.  87 ;  accompanies 
GhMies  YIIL  on  his  expedition 
against  Naples,  L 112  ;  accused  of 
the  murder  of  his  broUier,  L  155  ; 
his  embsssy  to  Louis  XIL,  i  161 ; 
marries  OsnottSy  daughter  of  John 
d'Albret,  king  of  Navarre,  L  169  ; 
attacks  the  cities  of  Romagna,  L 
172;  perseveres  in  his  attempts 
against  the  states  of  Italy,  L  178  ; 

f  remises  to  restore  the  Medici  to 
lorenoe,  L  179  ;  tunu  his  anns 
agsinst  the  Florentine  state,  L 1 79 ; 
captures  Urbino  and  other  states 
of  Italy,  i.  185  ;  forms  an  alhance 
with  Louis  XII.,  i.  1 87 ;  the  princes 
of  Italy  oppose  him,  i.  188 ;  puts 
several  of  them  treacherously  to 
death  at  Sinigaglia,  i.  189  ;  seizes 
on  their  territories,  i.  1 92 ;  aspires 
to  the  title  of  king  of  Romagna 
and  Umbria,  i.  193 ;  compelled  on 
the  death  of  Alexander  Yl.  to  quit 
Rome^  i.  202;  attacked  by  the 
Ondni,  i.  202  ;  the  states  of  Ro- 
magna retain  their  fidelity  to  him, 
L  204  ;  negotiates  with  Julius  II., 


i.  206 ;  betrayed  by  Ckmaalvo,  and 
sent  to  Spain,  i.  207 ;  his  diHUh,  L 

209  ;    his  character,  i.  209. 

Geoffrtn,  youngest  son  of  Alexan- 
der YI.,  marries  Sancia  of  Angoo, 
i.  87  ;  Giovanni,  eldest  son  of 
Alexander  YI.,  created  dnke  of 
Gandia,  i.  87;  wounded  at  tiie 
sim  of  Bracciano,  L 151 ;  created 
duke  of  Benevento,  i.  151  ;  his 
death,  i.  152 ;  particular  aoeoeoit 

of  it  by  Borchard,  L  153. Lo- 

crezia,  daughter  of  Alexander  YL 
and  wife  of  Giiovanni  Sforza,  lord 
of  Pesaro,  L 150 ;  marries  Atfooso 
of  Aragon,i.  161.— RoderigD,«f 
Alexander  YI. 
Boecoli  Pietro  'Paolo,  conspires 
against  the  Medici,  i  288 ;  decapi- 
tated, L  305. 

Count  Cav.,  remarks  on  tiw 
temporal  au^ori^  of  the  pope, 
L  436  (a) ;  additional  notiees  of 
Antiquario  and  his  friends,  from 
a  work  by  Sig.  Yermiglioli,  Peru- 
gia, 1813,  L  447  (a);  vafaable 
manuscripts  by  Felice  Felidano, 
in  the  MS.  library  of  Mr.  Coke  of 
Holkham,  formerly  in  posHmnrnn 
of  Count  Bossi,  L  449  (a) ;  no- 
tices the  use  of  artillery  before 
the  year  1330,  L  452  (a);  cites 
several  works  respecting  the  Jird 
fmbUe  ettoMitkmeiU  for  botaaiol 
pursuits  before  published ;  consi- 
derable additions  to  them  might 
be  made,  L  487  (n)  ;  grants  uuMie 
by  the  popes,  of  countries  beyond 
the  limits  of  Europe,  i.  492  (») ; 
submitted  to  by  European  states, 
L  493  (n) ;  Poggio  Braodoliniyhis 
'<  Facetise  ;*'  number  of  editions 
cited  by  Panzer,  Henke,  &e.  ii. 
440  (a)  ;  note  on  the  author's  too 
great  reliance  on  the  narrative  of 
Luther,  answered,  iL  442  (a) ;  note 
on  Tebaldeo,  one  of  the  first  im- 
prowisatori  in  Italy,  an  art  prac- 
tised also  by  Accolti,  iL  444  (a); 
origin  of  the  macaronic  style  in 
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Fnnce,  Germany  and  Italy,  ii. 
451  (n);  valuable  additions  to 
the  eozrespondeDce  of  Gio.  Gior- 
gio TriflBino,  with  the  most  cele- 
brated characten  and  scholam  of 
the  age,  ii  451  (n) ;  coinddee  with 
the  an^or  on  Uie  character  of 
Vida ;  defended  against  the  French 
critics  ;  various  editions  of ;  that 
of  Oxford, 3  vols.  8vo.l722, 1725, 
and  1733,  ii.  455  (t»);  note  on  the 
•«  Syphilis,"  of  Fracastoro,  il  456 
(n)  ;  Latin  poems  of  Flaminio, 
collected  in  a  beautiful  volume  of 
rare  occurence,  ii.  460  (n);  the 
author's  opinion  of  Leo  X.  as  a 
great  patron  and  restorer  of  litera- 
tnre,  confirmed,  ii.  185  ;  his 
opinion  of  Luther*s  character,  ii. 
467  («) ;  note  on  the  refonner 
Hubs  ;  singular  fkct  respecting 
bim  and  his  followers,  ii.  469  (n); 
remarks  on  controversial  and 
heretical  opinions,  ii.  469  (n); 
note  on  the  imperial  docum^it 
against  Luther,  ii.  470  (n)  ;  ac- 
count of  Zuinglius,  ii.  471  (»); 
refutation  of  a  Catholic  opinion 
advanced  by,  ii.  471  (n) ;  sketch 
of  the  character  of  Lu&er,  iL 
472  (ii)  ;  remark  on  the  iU  effects 
of  the  Reformation  on  literary 
studies,  ii.  472  (n) ;  notice  of  an 
"  Essay,  on  the  Spirit  and  In- 
fluence of  the  Reformation  of 
Luther,''  by  M.  Villers.  Note  bv 
the  author  in  answer  to  M.  Yil- 
lers's  statements,  ii.  474  (n)  ;  his 
fine  **  MS.  on  vellum,  of  L'Acoer- 
ba,  a  poem  by  Cecoo  d*Ascoli," 
ii.  477  (n) ;  opinion  of  the  '<  Cento 
Novelle  Antiticfae,"  ii  481  (n) ; 
of  the  historical  value  of  the  Ita- 
lian novelists,  iL  481  (n) ;  points 
out  a  curious  passage  in  the  poem 
of  Arsilli,  <'de  Poetis  Urbanis,** 
ii.  484  (n) ;  efforts  made  for  col- 
lecting books  in  Italy  during  the 
sxteenth  century,  ii.  279  (n)  ; 
mention  of  ancient  copies  of  Vir- 


ril  and  Terence,  aad^other  valua- 
ble MSS.  said  to  have  belonged  to 
Bembo,  ii.  487  (n) ;  accurate  in- 
formation respecting  Machiavelli, 
iL  292  (n);  note  on  Raphad*8 
paintings  illustrated  bv  d'Hanker- 
ville,  whose  valuable  if  SS.  are  in 
posMssion  of  an  Englishman,  Mr. 
rarr,  ii.  494  (n) ;  remarks  on  the 
Swiss  mercenaries,  the  system  re- 
probated by  Zuinglius,  ii.  504  (n); 
answer  to  the  censures  of  both 
Cathofie  and  Protestant  writers, 
ii.  506  (n)  ;  remarks  on  the  dia- 
raeter  and  personal  accomplish- 
ments of  Leo,  iL   506  (n). 

Donato,  his  chronicle,  L  54. 

Bosso  Matteo,  abbot  of  Fieede,  in- 
vests Leo  X.  with  the  insignia  of  a 
cardinal,  L  21  ;  his  moral  writings^ 
ii.  261. 

Botticelli  Sandro,  his  designs  for  the 
edition  of  Dante  of  1488,  iL  850. 

Bracdohni  Giovan-Franeesoo,  iL  180. 
^— Poggio,  effects  of  his  writingB, 
ii.  85. 

Bramante,  employed  by  Alexander 
VL  as  his  araiitect,  ii.  814 ;  gnat 
works  executed  by  him  for  inilius 
II.,iL  814;  commences  the  modem 
church  of  S.  Pietro  at  Rome,  ii. 
319. 

Brandofini  Raffaello,  ii.  177. 

Brescia  stormed  by  the  French,!.  256. 

Brissonet,  bishop  of  S.  Maloes,  n;p- 
pointed  a  cardinal  by  Alexander 
VI.,  L  113. 

Britonio  GKrolamo,  a  pretender  to 
Latin  poetry,  ii.  180. 

Buonacoorsi  l^ppo,  called  «  Calli- 
maehus  Expenens,"  L  30. 

Buonaroti  Michel- Agnolo,  quits  Flo- 
rence, ii.  815  ;  employed  at  Rome, 
ii.  816  ;  emulation  between  him 
and  lionardo  da  Vinci,  ii.  316  ; 
his  colossal  statue  of  David,  ii.  81 7 ; 
his  cartoon  of  the  wars  of  Piaa^  iL 
31 7  ;  undertakes  the  monument  of 
Jidius  II.,  ii.  319  ;  his  celebrated 
statue  of  Moses,  ii.  820  ;  quits  the 
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of  Joins  IL  a  dkBUI»  ii. 
320  ;  bkraeoBcQitttion  witt  Jo&n 
n^  it  331  ;  eredi  tbe  steiae  of 
Jofins  II.  mBologn%iLS22 ;  com- 
BMoeM  hi*  works  in  the  GapoUa 
SatiM  ii.  323 ;  hov  fiur  imitated 
faj  BsflMBo^iL  328  ;  emplovad  by 
Leo  X.  to  relnild  the  Ghnrdiof  S. 
liOBooao^  «t  Flomice»  it  331  ;  de- 
■gw  for  SebastiBo  del  Piombo  in 
eompetitkm  with  lUiEMlksiL  340; 
Tints  Vittona  Cokiiuia  in  her  Isst 
BMOMnts  iL  126  ;  enmlojed  to 
eaecnte  a  momment  ot  Clemait 
VU.  under  threei  of  excoamuini- 
ii.  506  («). 


GikBov,  John  and  Sebsstia%  — "TMWPt 

nftiiga>ton»  it  260. 
fSsltiegnini  Cefio»  aocoont  of  his  life 

and  writings,  ii.  304. 
Gsldu  BartokimnieOyL54. 
Calsadar,  attempts  towards  correct- 

mgit»iL254. 
CSailie^go  Zaecaria»  »  Greek  printer 

at  Rome,  L  848. 
OaHJmachns    £^Miian%  see  Booiw 


Gshneta  Yinoenso,  i  54. 

Ombfaj,  League  of,  L  230. 

Gamerio  Yarino,  called  '^Phavori- 
mu^"  i.  349;  his  <<  ThesanmsCor- 
nueopin,*'  L  489  («)  ;  appointed 
librarian  to  the  Medici  family,  and 
bishop  of  Nocera,  L  350  ;  his 
« Apophthegms^*'  i.  352 ;  his 
Greek  dictionary  nnder  the  name 
of  <*  PhayorinoB,"  L  352. 

Camillns,  Triumph  of,  represented 
at  Florence,  L  377. 

Gampeggio  Lorenzo^  nominated  a 
oardinal  by  Leo  X.,  ii.  78  ; 
legate  from  Leo  X.  to  Henry  YIII., 
ii.  189. 

Campson,  Suhsn  of  £gypt»  defeated 
by  Selhn,  emperor  of  the  Turks, 
ii.  187. 

GsBoosa  LodoTioo,  bishop  of  Trica- 
riea,  legato  from  Leo  X.  to  France 
and  England,  L  369  ;  his  singular 


intarriewwith  Enonsin 

i.  373 ;  ajnpointed  by  Fiands  L 

biriiop  of  Bayeonzy  i.  375  ;  his 

dbsenration  en  the  condaetof  Leo 

X.,iL202. 

CtoilnpiyLeiio,  Ii^oKto^aadGamSki^ 
.Utin  poets,  iL  172. 

Gbppom  Agostino  conspires  agamst 
the  Medid^L  288  ;  deca{ntatod, i. 

305. ^Piero,    his     ooazageoos 

Of^osition  to  Ottries  VIIL,i.  106. 

Gnraodoli  Tristaao,  i.  39. 

Garaftk  Oliriero,  a  cardinal,  L  26. 

GsraTaggio  Polidors  da,  an  euiineut 
painter,  iL  338. 

Gubone  GHrolamo^  i  39. ^Aato- 

nio,  lord  of  Alise^  L  41. 

Cardinals  in  the  coUsge  in  1492;  L 
23  ;  thirty-one  crcatod  in  one  ^y 
by  Leo  XI,  ii.  77. 

Gardona  Don  Raimondo,  Tiewoy  of 
Naples,  his  slow  operatians  agpinst 
Bolqena^  L  256  ;  commands  the 
Spanh  troops  at  the  Batde  of  Bs- 
Tonna^L  258 ;  assists  the  Medici  to 
regain  the  ei^  of  Florence,  L  329 ; 
attocks  Padua^  L  322  ;  oonmiands 
the  ^[»anish  troops  against  Fiands 
I.,iL  15  ;  his  indecisiTe  oppoaitioQ 
to  the  French,  iL  23. 

Gsriteo,  a  Nei^Utan  poet,  i.  38. 

Garioeladtyor  Oakwtadms^  see  Boden- 
stein. 

Garro  Ludovico  of  FenBra,  a  Latin 
poet,  L  43. 

Gervaial  Bernardo,  cardinal,  chief 
of  the  council  of  Pisa,  i.  249  ;  re- 
stored to  his  nnk  by  Leo  X,  L 
332  ;  perfonns  dirine  serrice  on 
ttie  tennination  of  the  council  of 
the  Latevan,  iL  83. 

Gasa  Qioranni  deila,  archbidup  of 
Benevento,  ii.  131. 

Gastagno  Christoforo,  attempts  tu 
asBaaainate  Zixim»  brother  of  the 
emperor  Baiaaet,  L  27. 

Gastiglione  Baldaassre,  account  of  fais 


life,  iL  264  ;  hu 
tegiano,''  ii.  268 
the  statoe  of  Gleopatns  iL  31 1. 


<«  libro  del  Coi^ 
his  Terses  on 
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QftVftnilk  Trojaaoy  eonrt  of  Troj%  L 
39. 

Cento  NorallA  Anticke,  a.  269. 

Cent  NoQYelles  NoutvUbi^  u.  369. 

Ceri  Henio  da,  cnmnuuMto  in  tbe 
fill  i  I  iw  of  Cramft,  ii  16 ;  employed 
agsinst  the  duke  of  ITrbino  by 
Leo  X.,  ii  54. 

CeaMini  Aleesandzo,  biahop  of  Pis- 
l0|%  ^ipointed  a  rfdiwel  by  hao 
X.,  ii.  78. 

CoMO  Pealo-Emilio  x»ised  to  the 
mik  of  cudinel  by  Leo  X,  ii.  79. 

ChaloQDdylee   Demetriiu^   inetnicte 

Leo  X.  in  Greek,  i.  16. 
Cbaries  YIII.  of  Fimnoe,  invited  by 
Lodovico  Sforza  to  atteek  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  reeolvee 
to  undertake  theenteflrpriM^  L  71  ; 
fai0  diaraeter,  i.  73 ;  prepwee  for 
fai0  expedition,  i.  77 ;  acoommo- 
datea  hie  diffeieneee  with  Ferdi- 
nand king  of  Spain,  L  78;  and 
with  the  emperor  elect,  Maximi- 
lian, i  79  ;  negotiates  with  the 
Floraitinee  for  their  anmitsnnn,  L 
80 ;  difgnissee  the  Florentine 
ambassadors  in  diapleaeore,  i.  82 ; 
18  enoomraged  by  the  dnke  of 
FenBia,  L  84  ;  hie  indecision,  1. 
84 ;  engages  Italian  stipendiaries, 
L  89  ;  passes  the  Alps,  L  92  ;  is 
detained  by  sickness  at  Asti,i.  93 ; 
hia  interview  at  Pavia  with  Gian- 
Galeacxo  Sfcna,  dnke  of  Milan,  i. 
93 ;  hesitatesas  to  the pfoseentien 
of  his  enterprise,  L  94 ;  determines 
to  proceed  by  way  of  Florenee  to 
Bflme,  i.  94  ;  prevails  on  Piero  de' 
Medici  to  sorreoder  to  him  the 
fortreeses  of  Tuscany,  i.  95  ; 
enters  the  dtf  of  Florence,  i.  102 ; 
intends  to  remstate  the  Medici,  i. 
104  ;  concludes  a  treaty  with  Uie 
Florentines,  i.  107  ;  entscs  the 
statee  of  the  church,  i.  107  ;  Ibnns 
an  tJ^«*»AA  with  Alexander  VI., 
1. 112  ;  exercises  supreme  autho- 
rity in  Home,  i.  113;  proceeds 
Iswaids  Naples^  i.  1 16 ;  enters  the 


eity  of  Naples  as  sovwsigtt,!.  118; 
his  conduct  thore,  i.  120  ;  league 
among  the  states  of  Italy  to  oppose 
his  return,  i.  123;  gives  great 
dissatisfartion  to  the  NeapolUans, 
L  125  ;  his  coronation,  L  125  ; 
resolves  to  return  to  France,  i.  127 ; 
proceeds  throu^  the  Roman 
territories,  L  128 ;  arrives  at 
Viterbo,  i.  129  ;  arrives  at  Stena^ 
L  129  ;  his  interview  with  Savo- 
narola at  Pisa,  i.  130  ;  his  troops 
nnsBSrrn  the  inhabitanteof  Pon« 
tremoli,  L  133 ;  he  peases  the 
Apennines^  L  133  ;  is  opposed  by 
the  allied  army  under  the  marquis 
of  Mantua,  i.  134  ;  prepares  for 
engagement,  L  135 ;  effeete  the 
passage  of  the  Taro,  L 136 ;  returns 
to  Fnnoe,  L  142 ;  oonsequenoos 
of  his  expedition  to  Naples,  L  143  ; 
his  death,  L  160. 

Charles,  ardiduke  of  Austria,  after- 
wards Charies  V.,  aasumea  the 
government  of  the  Netherlands, 
iL2. 

Charies  V.,  having  snoeeeded  to  the 
crown  of  Spein,  forms  the  treaty 
of  Noyon  with  Frands  I.,  ii.  59  ; 
endeavours  to  obtain  the  title  of 
king  of  the  Romans  and  the  inves- 
titure of  Naples,  iL  195  ;  contends 
for  the  imperial  crown,  ii  198  ; 
dected  emperor,  ii.  200 ;  summons 
Luther  to  attend  the  diet  of  the 
empire,  ii.  223  ;  declares  his  opi- 
nion of  Luther  in  writing,  ii.  228  ; 
issues  an  imperial  decree  against 
him,  ii.  230  ;  unites  with  Leo  X. 
in  restoring  the  family  of  Sforza 
to  MiUn,  iL  359. 

Charles  III.  duke  of  Savoy,  endea- 
vours to  reconcile  Frands  I.  and 
tbe  Swiss,  iL  21. 

Chlgi  Agoetino,  a  merchant  at  Rome, 
cdebrstes  the  election  of  Leo  X., 
L  303 ;  publishes  the  first  Greek 
books  at  Rome,  L  348  ;  employs 
RaflbeUo  to  decorate  his  palaoe, 
now  called  the  FamesiDay  ii.  334. 
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Cibo  Fnnoeteo^  boh  of  Innoeent 
VIII.,  nuuries  Maddalenay  sister 
of  Leo  X.,  L  11  ;  sells  his  terri- 
torud  posaeasions  in  the  Roman 

atate,  i.  7 1 . InnooeBziOy  nephew 

of  Leo  X.,  zmiaed  to  the  rank  of 
cardinal,  i.  326. 

Cieco  Francesoo,  his  poem  of  *<  Mam- 
briano/'  L  47. 

Gingoli  Benedetto  da,  i.  54. 

Cinthio  da  Tivoli,  enyoy  of  Leo  X.  to 
Louis  XIL  L  310. 

Cleofilo  Ottavio,  of  Ferrara,  i.  43. 

Clerg}',  their  miscondact  arraigned 
by  the  early  promoters  of  litera- 
ture, ii.  84. 

Coccajo  Merlino,  me  Folengi. 

Colocd  Angdo,  his  celebrated  col- 
lection of  antiques,  iL  812. 

Colombo  Christoforo,  orColumbus,  iL 
255. 

Colonna  Prospero,  oonveys  Caesar 
Borgia  to  Spain,  i.  208  ;  defeats 
d'Alyiano  at  the  battle  of  Yioenza, 
i.  260  ;  oppoees  the  French  in  the 
Milanese,  li.  15  ;  surprised  and 
made  prisoner  by  the  French,  ii. 
18  ;  commands  the  allied  army 
agajnst  Milan,  ii.  862 ;  atlacks  the 
city  of  Parma,  iL  863 ;  passes  the 
Adda,  ii,  366  ;  captures  Milan, 
iL367 ;  attacks  thedukeofFenrans 

ii.   368. Fabrizio,    commands 

the  Italian  troops  at  the  battle  of 
Kavenna,  L  260  ;  made  prisoner, 
L  260  ;  assists  in  releasing  the 
duke  of  Ferrara  from  Rome,  L 

275. Marc- Antonio     defends 

Ravenna  against  Gaston  de  Foix, 
1259;  assists  in  liberating  the 
duke  of  Ferrara,  L  275  ;  defends 
Verona  against  the  Frendi  and 
Venetians,  iL  57.— ^Pompejo 
nominated  a  cardinal  by  Leo  A., 

iL  80. Vittoria,  account  of  her 

life  and  writings,  ii.  124 ;  her  at- 
tachment to  the  reformed  religion, 
stated  by  both  the  German  and 
Italian  transUtors  of  this  work,  ii. 
126.  ^ 


Combat  of 

teen  Italian  soLdiers,  L  198. 
Compare  Pietro,  a  Neapolitan 

demidan,  L  41. 
C<mspiraey  of  the  wirdinah  to  poisflB 

LeoX.,iL69;  obeervatioiia  tiioe- 

on,  iL  76. 
Constantine,  his  supposed  domatifin 

to  the  church,  L  4. 
Conti  Franeisoo   de',    appointed  a 

cardinal  by  Leo  X.,  iL  79. 
Contttcci  Andrea  SansoYino,  liiseeifr> 

brated  group  of  S.  Anne,  S.  182 ; 

employed  as  a  sculptor  by  Leo  X^ 

ii.  347. 
Corbey,  treaty  of,  i.  333. 
Comajuano  Antonio,  an  Itafian  poet, 

L54. 
Cometo  Cardinal  Adrian  di,  a  party 

in  the  ooospiFacy  against  Leo  X!, 

u.  73. 
Cortese  Paolo,  a  promoter  of  Htoa- 

tnre  at  Rome,  L  30. 
Corvino  Massimo,  bishop  of  Maaea, 

L41. 
Corydanaya  odDeetion  of  Latin  poeois 

by  Roman  authors,  in  the  tmieof 

Leo  X.,  ii.  183. 
Corydus  Janus,  me  Gonzio. 
Cosmico  Nicolo  Lelio,  a  Latin  poet, 

L47. 
Cotta  Giovanni,  a  Latin  poet,  i.  42. 
Coxe,  archdeacon,    answer   to   bis 

observation  on  the  author's  diarae^ 

ter  of  Maximilian  L,  ii.  510  (»> 
Crinitus  Petrus,  me  RiecL 
Cugna  Tristano,  ambassador  from  the 

kii^  of  Portugal  to  Leo  X.,  L  36*2. 
Cupi  Giovanni  de',  appointed  a  cu- 

dinal  by  Leo  X.,  ii.  78. 

Damtb,  satirises  the  Roman  churdi, 
iL84. 

Dedo  Filippo,  delivers  instznctions 
in  the  academy  of  Pisa  to  Leo  X., 
L18. 

Delfino  Pietro,  one  of  the  instracton 
of  Leo  X.  and  general  of  (he  order 
of  CamaldoIL  His  letters,  Venice, 
1 524,foIio,  very  rare ;  display  gnat 
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vivacity  and  leunizig :  died  m  1 525, 

i.  437  (n). 
Dijon,  treaty  of,  L  821. 
Dioaoorides,  his  works  pabliahed,  ii. 

261. 
DiacoTeriee  in  the  East  and  West 

Indie8,]i.255 ;  oonseqiiencea  there- 
of, a.  257. 
Dolciatoa  Antornns,  inacribea  to  Leo 

X.  his  treatiae  ''De  Kalendarii 

Correctione,"  iL  254. 

Ecciua  Johannea,  animadvertB  on  the 
propoaitiona  of  Luther,  iL  94  ;  in- 
tmated  with  the  execution  of  the 
papal  boll,  condemning  the  doc- 
trinea  of  Lnther,  iL  217. 
Ecus  L',  a  French  general,  made 
prisoner  by  GuicciaHini  at  Reggio, 
it  361. 

Egidio  of  Yiterbo,  an  Italian  poet,  i. 
42  ;  raised  by  Leo  X.  to  the  nmk 

of  cardinal,  ii.  77. Cardinal 

legate  from  Leo  X.  to  Spain,  iL 
189. 

Elio  GioTanni,  called  «(Elio  Mar- 
chese,"  L  41. 

Eliseo  Gioyanni,  called  ^^Elysius  Cal- 
entius,**  i.  42. 

Emanuel,  king  of  Portugal,  sends  a 
splendid  enmassy  to  L<»  X.,  L  361. 

Engraving  on  copper,  its  origin  and 
progress,  ii.  350. 

Entnwfaes  D',  governor  of  the  citadel 
of  Pisa,  i.  132  ;  sells  it  to  the  m- 
habitants,  i.  146. 

Erumus  Deaiderius,  his  interview 
with  Canossa,  the  pope's  legate  in 
London,  i.  373  ;  his  account  of  a 
singular  sermon  delivered  before 
Julius  n.,  ii.  87 ;  favours  the  cause 
of  Luther,  iL  104  ;  engages  in  the 
discussion  of  the  questions  agitated 
at  Leipsic,  iL  210  ;  his  opinon  re- 
specting picturesque  representa- 
tions in  places  of  worship,  ii.  241  ; 
friendly  correspondence  with  Leo 
X,  iL  386. 

£reole  d'Este,  duke  of  Ferrara,  a 
promoter  of  literature,  i.  44;  en- 


couragea  Charles  VIIL  to  attack 
Naples,  L  84 ;  appointed  umpire 
between  the  inhabitants  of  Florence 
and  Pin,  L  164  ;  dies,  L  216. 

Este,  tragicad  event  in  the  fiunily  of, 

i.  217 Ferdinando  d',  remains 

fifty-four  years  in  prison,  u  218. 

Giulio  imprisoned  for  life,  L 

218. 

Etching  on  copper  invented,  iL  353. 

Europe,  state  of,  at  the  time  of  the 
birth  of  Leo  X.,i.  2  ;  political  sys- 
tem of,  L  2  ;  pftdfication  of,  ii.  58. 

Faermo  Gabriello,  his  Latin  fables, 
ii.  172. 

Faznese  Alessandro,  cardinal,  after- 
wards Paul  III.,  announces  the 
dection  of  Leo  X.,  L  297  ;  legate 
from  Leo  X.  to  the  emperor  elect, 
Maximilian,  ii.  189  ;  his  improve* 
ments  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake  of 
Bolsena,  ii.  393. 

Fascitello  Onorato,  a  Latin  poet,  iL 
172. 

Fedeiigo  of  Anragon,  afterwarda  king 
of  Maples,  his  interview  with 
Charles  VIII.,  i.  120 ;  succeeds 
his  nephew  Ferdinand  II.,  i.  146  ; 
attempts  to  defend  his  dominions 
against  Louis  XII.,  L  182;  is  be- 
trayed by  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  L 
182;  retirea  to  Ischia,  L  183;  re- 
linquishes the  crown  of  Naples,  i. 
1 84 ;  mediates  between  the  French 
and  Spanish  monarchs,  L  210. 

Ferdinand  I.  king  of  Naples,  forms 
an  alliance  wiUi  the  Fiorentinea, 
i.  73 ;  endeavours  to  prevail  on 
Charlea  VIII.  to  relinquish  his  en- 
terprise, L  85;  prepares  for  his 
defence,  L  86;  dies,  i.  87. 

Ferdinand,  duke  of  Calabria,  after- 
wards Ferdinand  II.  king  of  Na- 
ples, opposes  the  French  in  Ro- 
magna,  i.  91 ;  retreats  before 
D'Aubigny,  L  101;  assumes  the 
crown  on  the  resignation  of  his 
&ther  Alfonso,  L  115;  prepara- 
tions for  defending  himself  against 
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CauriMYIU.  L  115;  retiras  be- 
fore  the  Frendi  army,  i.  117;  re- 
his  sabjecti  froai  their  oath 


of  fidelity,  LU  8 ;  eecepes  to  Ischi*, 
L  118;  kil]aCeiidiii»,lieateiiMitof 
the  CMtle  of  lechia^  L 118;  refbaes 
to  treat  with  Charles  VIII.  for  the 
surrender  of  his  crown,  L  120;  re- 
sorts to  the  aid  of  Ferdinand  of 
Spain,  i.  122  ;  reoorers  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  L  133;  expels  tbB 
French  from  his  dominions,  L 141. 

Ferdinand  IL  marries  his  annt  Jo- 
anna, i.  145;  dies,!  146. 

Ferdinand,  king  of  Spain,  agrees 
with  Charles  Yin.  not  to  mterfare 
in  the  concerns  of  Naples,  L  78; 
assists  Ferdinand  11.  kme  of  Na- 

Sles,  to  expel  the  French  firom  his 
ominions,  i.  122;  forms  a  secret 
treaty  with  Lonis  XII.  for  the  par- 
tition of  the  Idngdom  of  Naples,  i. 
182;  quarrels  with  Louis  XII.  res- 
pecting the  partition  of  N^des,  L 
198;  expels  the  French  from  Na- 
ples, L  201 ;  marries  Germaine  de 
Foix,  niece  of  Louis  XT!.,  L  219; 
▼isits  his  Neapolitan  dominions,  i. 
222;  joins  Le^  X.  in  the  treaty  of 
Medilin,  L  310;  forms  an  alliance 
with  Henry  V IIL  and  the  emperor 
Maximilian  against  Frauds  I.,  ii. 
46;  his  death  and  character,  iL  49. 

Fermo  Olirerotto  da,  put  to  death 
by  Caesar  Borgia,  at  Sinigagliay  i. 
193. 

Ferrnra,  state  of  literature  there  in 
1492,  i.  43. 

Ferreri  Bonifazio,  appointed  a  car- 
dinal bv  Leo  X.,  U.  79. 

Fieino  lurcilio,  app<Hnted  a  canon 
of  Florence,  i  65. 

Fifiberta  of  Savoy,  annt  of  Frands  I., 
marries  Giuliano  de*  Medici^  ii.  5. 

Firenznola  Agnolo,  iL  130. 

Flaminio  Giovan-Antonio,  fiivoured 
b^  Julias  II.,  i.  293.— Marc- Anto- 
mo  of  Sicily,  i.  42. — Marc-Anto- 
nio of  Serraville,  account  of  his 
life,  ii.  167;  his  writings,  ii.  171. 


Ftodden,  baAtfe  oi;  i»  319. 

Florentines  attack  Piss  ^  ^^l  ^^on^ 
an  alliance  with  Lndoitieo  Sfooa, 
i.  159;  reoovier  the  poasMaon  « 
Piss  ^*  ^U  extinction  of  Ihdr 
popular  gOTcmment,  i.  328;  fteir 
mtendid  pageants,  L  375  ;  state  of 
thdr  government  cm  tlie  death  of 
Lorenzo  duke  of  Urbino,  iL  202. 

F(ux  Gaston  de,  relieves  Bologns,  i. 
253 ;  storms  the  city  of  Breeds,  i. 
256;  attacks  Ravenna,  i.  257;  de- 
feats the  allies  before  Ffmini,  L 
260;  his  death,  i.  262. 

Folchi  GiovanniyConspires  aainet  flie 
Medici,  i.  340 ;  pardoned  by  Leo 
X,  L  305. 

Folengi  TeoElo,  called  «MerliBo  Coo> 
caio,*'  ii.  1 32;  macaronie  poems  and 
other  works,  iL  132. 

Fortiguerra  Seipione,  called  ^Cki^ 
romadius,"  i.  352. 

Fracastoro  Girolamo,  aeooont  of  his 
life,ii.  158;  his  poem  entitled  «aijr- 
philia,"  ii.  159. 

Francis,  duke  of  Angoolftme,  L  390; 
succeeds  to  the  crown  of  Franee 
by  the  name  of  Franda  L,  iL  1 ; 
assumes  the  tiUe  of  Duke  of  Milsn, 
iL  2;  forms  an  alliance  with  the 
archduke  Charles,  iL  3;  with  Henry 
VIIL,  iL  3;  witii  the  Venetians,  iL 
4 ;  prepares  to  attack  the  Milanese, 
ii.  14;  arrives  at  Turin,  iL  20; 
summons  the  dty  of  Milan  to  aor- 
render,  iL  21 ;  inefiectoally  endea- 
vours to  form  an  alliance  with  the 
Swiss,  iL  22;  defeats  them  at  Msr 
rignano,  iL  24;  knighted  by  the 
chevalier  Bayard,  iL  25;  powwirit 
himself  of  tne  Milanese,  iL  27; 
forms  an  alliance  witii  Leo  X^  iL 
27;  receives  at  Milan  an  embaaey 
from  the  Venetians,  ii.  30;  inter 
view  with  Leo  X.  at  Bologna,  iL 
37 ;  abolishes  the  Pragmati^Saoc- 
tion  and  condudes  the  Ovmeordat 
with  Leo  X.,  ii.  40;  forms  designs 
upon  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  iL49; 
suspects  Leo  X.  of  insinoerity,  iL 
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51 ;  endeftYoon  to  gain  him  orsr, 
ii.  58;  joins  in  the  te«fttj  of  Noyon, 
ii«,  69 ;  opjpows  the  pxojeets  of 
Cfanrlee  of  SfMun,  ii.  196;  oontends 
with  him  for  the  imperial  crown, 
iL  198;  prepares  to  defond  his  Ita- 
lian possessions,  iL  36S;  diyested 
of  the  Mihuiefle  by  C!barles  V.  and 
Leo  X^  ii.  367. 
Ttkoco  Niocolo,  wiUes  agunst  Pietro 

Axetinoy  ii  275. 
Frederick,  elector  of  Saxony,  fiivoms 
leather,  iL  96 ;  endesTOors  to  obtain 
a  hearing  of  hiscaoae  in  Gennany, 
iL  98;  relnses  to  condenm  Lather, 
ii«  102;  reoeiTes  from  Leo  X.  the 
oonseerated  rose,  iL  208. 
Fregoeo  Antonio,  called  "Phileremo," 
L  54. — Ottamno  brings  to  Rome 
the  fimt  intelligence  of  the  battle 
of  Ravenna,  L264. — Giano  esci^es 
from  Grenoa,  L  313^ — OttaTiano, 
doge  of  Genoa,  awomes  the  title  of 
gOTemor  for  the  king  of  France, 
iL  12 ;  Tindieates  himself  to  Leo  X^ 
iL  13;  surrenders  Gienoa  to  the 
Frendi,  iL  16. 
Fumani  Adamo^  a  Latin  poet,  iL  172. 
Fuseo  Tomaso,  a  Neapolitan  acade- 
mician, L  41. 
Fneefi    Henry,   his   letter   to    the 
author  on  the  subject  of  Midiel- 
Agmrio,   and   Vittoria   Colomia ; 
Micfad     AgDolo's     painting,    in 
chUmro-tcurOy  of  Christ  at  the  Well 
with  the  woman  of  Samaria^  for- 
meriy  in  the  collection  at  Capo  di 
Monte ;  since  in  the  author's  pos- 
seseion,  and  now  in  the  collection  of 
the  Liverpool  Royal  Lostitntiott,  iL 
448  (a). 

Galaxbo  Antonio,  an  eminent  physi- 

c]aD,i  41. 
Gallo    Fillenio,  of   Montesano,  an 

Italian  poet,  L  443  (i»). 
Guna   Vaaco  del,  his   discoTeries 

celebrated  at  Rome,  i.  361. 
Gunbara  Veronica,  account  of  her 

life  and  writings,  iL  127. 


Gazoldo  GioTMmi,  poet  and  tanfibon, 

ii.  180. 

Greorge,  duke  of  Saxony,  sttends  the 
disputes  of  Luther  iad  his  adver- 
saries at  Leipsio^  iL  210. 

GhianMhidda^  battle  o^  L  235. 

Ghiberti  Giammatteo^  apostolic  dsr- 
tary  and  bidiop  of  Venma,  iL 
162  ;  an  opponent  to  Pietro  Are- 
tino,  iL  274. 

Gianuano  Alfonso,  L  40. ^Pietro 

Jaoopo,  L  40. 

Giovio  Paullo,  called  «PanUns  Jo- 
vius,"  his  vindication  of  Gonaslvo^ 
L  223 ;  his  treatise  de  ^Piedbus 
Romania,*'  iL  298  ;  his  favourable 
reception  bv  Leo  X  at  Rome,  iL 
299  ;  his  historical  writings,  ii. 
300. 

Giustiani  Agostino  poUishes  a 
polyglot  edition  of  the  Psalter, 
I  360. 

Gonzago  Lodovico  protects  the 
Latin  poet  Cosmico  from  the  in- 
quisition,    L     47. ^Francesco, 

marquis  of  Mantna,  commands 
the  allied  army  of  Italy  against 
Charles  VXIL,  L-134;  opposes 
hispaasage  of  the  Taro,L  136 ;  high 
commendations  of  him,  i.  138  ;  ap- 
pointed ci4>tain-general  of  the 
church,  L  221 ;  ti&en  prisoner  by 

the  Venetians,  L    239. Fede- 

rigo,marqui8  of  Mantua,  appointed 
by  Leo  X.  captMn-general  of  the 

church,  ii.  362. ^Federigo,  lord 

of  Bozzolo,  L  263 ;  joins  the 
French  in  the  defence  of  Milan 

ii.  360. Ridolfo,  a  commander 

at  the  battle  of  the  Taro,L  134  ; 
killed,  L  137. 

iGrorizio    Giovanni,    called   ^  Janus 
Corydus,"  a  pa^n  of  learning  at 
Rome,  iL  182. 
Granacci   Francesco,  employed   in 
the  preparing  the  splendid  exhibi- 
tions at  Florence,  i.  379. 
Graeso  Luca,  a  Neapolitan  academi- 
cian, i.  41. 
Gravina  Pietro,  a  Latin  poe^  i.  42. 
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GzJmaiii,  curdinal^  his  librBi^'  at 
Rome,  ii.  288. 

Gxndius  Nicolas  of  Rohan,  a  Nea- 
politan academiciany  i.  42 

Gaicdaxdini  Pietro,  enroy  from 
Florenoe  to  oongn^olate  Leo  X.,  i. 

d04. Francesco,  fikvoured  and 

employed  by  Leo  X»,  iL  297  ;  his 
hjsto^  of  Itsly,  ii.  297  ;  makes 
the  fVench  general  L'Ecas  a 
pruoner  at  R^ggio,  ii.  860  ;  ap- 
pointed by  Leo  X.  oommisssry- 
^eral  of  the  pi^  anny,  ii.  863. 

Guidacerio  Agacio,  dedicates  his 
Hebrew  grammar  to  LeoX.,  i.  360. 

Gurck,  csrdinal  of,  Aiatteo  Lsngi, 
imperial  ambassador  to  Leo  X.,  L 
824  ;  his  ambition  and  avarice,  L 
381. 

Gyialdi  lalio  Grjragorio,  account  of 
his  life' and  writings,  it  306. 

Gyraldi  Giovambattista  Cyntho,  iL 
307. 

Hbnke,  severe  denunciattons  of  the 
Roman  church  pointed  out,  in  the 
poem  ^  De  CUunitatihus  Tempo- 
rum,"  by  Bf4)t]Bta  Biantuano,  i. 
446  (n)  ;  refutation  of  his  chazge 
of  having  overrated  the  merits  of 
Aldo,  i.  449  (n.)  ;  note  of,  which 
confirms  the  idea  that  the  pope 
was  advene  to  the  war,  i.  456  (n) ; 
note  of,  on  the  policy  of  Maximi- 
lian, i.  464  (a)  ;  authorities  to 
prove  Caesar  Botgia  guilty  of  the 
murder  of  his  brother,  464  (n)  ; 
strictures  on  the  character  of  the 
Car.  Giulio  de'  Medici,  aflerwards 
pope  Clement  YIL,  ii.  439  (n)  ; 
note  bv,  on  the  influence  of  pagan 
mythology  in  the  age  of  Lcm)  X.,  ii. 
441  (n) ;  accusation  of  Leo's 
misapplying  the  property  of  tiie 
church,  answered,  li.  441  (n)  ; 
the  title  of  emperor  elect  of  die 
Romans,  customary  till  the  disso- 
lution of  the  German  imperial  dig- 
nity, ii.  466  (k)  ;  thinks  the  Re- 
formation not  unfavourable  to  the  I 


fine  artB,iL  473  (a)  ;  h^ 
of  the  Latin  poema  of 
ii.  481  (a);  quotes 
Beroaldo,  addrsBwd  to 
Medici,  pope  Oement  VII.,  iL 
(a)  ;  notes  on  the  life  and  vzi! 
ings  of  Guiodardim,  iL  4118  (u)i 
note  on  Leo  X.,  canaes  of  H 
diversity  of  opmioBa  rapecuH 
him,  iL  507  («)>  gives  a  tmiati 
Latin  epiade  firam  Longciius  id 
LeoX.,ii.5lO. 

Henry  VIH.  kiiw  of  England,  joiW 
wiu  Julius  if.  and  Ferdmasd « 
Spain  against  Looia  XIL,  L  25t ; 
unites  with  Leo  X.  m  tike  treaiT 
of  Mechlin,  L  310  ;  sabeidisestb 
emperor  dect,  Maxmiiliaii,  L  311 ; 
invades  France,  L  518 ;  dtekut 
the  French  at  the  batde  of  ife 
Spurs,  L  318  ;  captnrea  TonnaT, 
and  appoints  Wolaey  Inahop  of  tiiit 
see,  L  318  ;  captorea  Tctoocbk 
and  gives  it  to  the  emperor  elect, 
Maximilian,  L  318  ;  reeehrei  a 
congratulatory  letter  on  faia  vic- 
tories from  Leo  X.,  i.  320  ;  retons 
to  England,  i.  322  ;  forms  an  aBi- 
anoe  with  Lonis  XII.,  L  MS; 
agrees  to  give  hia  sister  Mazy  i& 
maniage  to  the  Freoeh  lanfi,  1 
369  ;  enten  into  an  aSianee  vitb 
Francis  I.,  ii.  3  ;  admooiabes  hia 
not  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Christ- 
endom, ii.  16  ;  joms  the  allitiRe 
against  FVands  I.,  ii.  46 :  fonis 
the  trea^  of  London  w^  tbt 
emperor  elect,  Maximilian,  ai^ 
Leo  X.,  ii.  60  ;  writes  has  viDdica- 
tion  of  the  seven  aacrammtB 
againstLuther,iL230 ;  is  honooi^ 
by  Leo  X.  with  the  title  of  Defend- 
er of  the  Faith,  iL  231  ;  sods 
Aretino  three  hundred  goldcrowiis, 
iL  273. 

Historians  in  the  time  of  Leo  X.,  iL 
289. 

Jaooratio  Domenico,  appointed  a 
cardinal  by  Leo  X.,  iL  78. 
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James  IT.  king  of  Scotland^  threat- 
ens Henry  YIII.,  i.  318  ;  enters 
Kngland  in  nest  force,  L  319  ;  is 
defeated  and  slain  at  the  battle  of 
Flodden,  i.  819. 
Inghirsmi  Tomaoo  Fedro^  librarian 

of  the  Vatican,  ii.  280.! 
Innocent  VIII.  (Giambattista  Cibo) 
elected  pope,  L  10  ;  appoints  Gio- 
vanni de'  Medici,  afterwards  Leo 
X.y  a  cardinal,  i.  14  ;  receives  him 
into  the  college,  i  21  ;  his  death 
and  character,  L  64. 
JoTins  Panllus,  tee  GioYio. 
Italian  poets  in  the  time  of  Leo  X., 
ii.   108  ;  general  daasification  of 
them,  ii.  142. 
Julius  IL  (Giuliano  della  Rovere), 
L  25  ;  qnits  Rome  on  the  election 
of  Alexander  VI.,  L  68  ;  his  in- 
terriew    with    the   cardinal    de' 
Medici  at  Savona,  L  172  ;  elected 
TK^ie,  L206 ;  his  treaty  witii  Caesar 
Borgia,  L  206  ;  attempts  to  divest 
Boigia  of  his  territories,  L  206  ; 
seizes  the  cities  of  Pemgia  and 
Bologna,   L    220 ;  joins   in   the 
league  of  Gunbray,  L  231 ;  excom- 
mnnicates  the  Venetians,  i.  235  ; 
deserts  his  allies  and  forms  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Venetians,  i.  242 ; 
exconununicates  the  duke  of  Fer- 
rara,  i.  244  ;  is  besieged  in  Bo- 
logna, L   244 ;   c^»tares   Miran- 
dola,i.  247  ;  restores  it  to  Griovan- 
Franceaco  Pico,  L  248  ;  loses  the 
city  of  Bologna,  L  248  ;  his  statoe 
by    Michel-Agnolo    destroyed,  i. 
248  ;  unites   with    Ferdinand  of 
Spain  and  Henry  VIII.  in  the  kUy 
Uayue,   i    251 ;    determines    to 
restore  the  Me^d  to  Florence,  i 
252  ;  opens  the   council  of  the 
Lateran,  L  267;  deceives  Louis 
XII.,  i.  269  ;  recovers  Bologna,  i 
274;  his  treacherous  conduct  to 
the    duke   of  Ferrara,  i.    276  ; 
threatens  to  have  the  poet  Ariosto 
thrown  into  the  sea,  i.  277  ;  his 
death,  i,  289 ;  his  character  and 


conduct  ooDBidered,  L  289  ;  library 
formed  by  him,  i.  293 ;  letter 
to  him  from  Fletro  Bembo,  L 
479  (a) ;  his  encouraoement  of  the 
artB,iL  315  ;  undert^es  to  rebuild 
the.cfanrch  of  8.  Pietro,ii.  319  ; 
his  monument  by  Midid-Agnolo. 
a.  320. 
Justiniano  Panllo,  an  early  instructor 
of  Leo  X.,  i.  18. 

Lmtkus^  Pomponins,  an  eminent 
scholar  at  Rome,  i.  438  («). 

Lampridio  Benedetto,  a  Latin  poet, 
ii.  172. 

Lanfredini  Giovanni,  Florentine 
envoy  at  Rome,  i.  12. 

Lapi  Basilio,  dedicates  to  Leo  X. 
his  treatise  **  De  ntatnm  computa- 
tione,''  iL  254. 

Lascar  Giovanni,  employed  by  Leo 
X.  in  the  promotion  of  Greek 
liteiature,  i.  340 ;  appointed  to 
superintend  the  Greek  press  at 
Rome,  L  346. 

Lateran,    council    of, 
Julius    II.,  L  267  ; 
renewed  by  Leo  X.  i.  324 ;  its 
termination,  ii.  83. 

Latin  poetry,  its  progressive  im- 
provement, iL  145 ;  urbanity  of 
latin  writers  in  the  time  of  Leo 
X.,  ii.  172 ;  particularly  cultiva- 
ted at  Rome,  ii.  173. ^Extem- 

porary  Latin  poets,  ii.  177. 

Latino  Giaoomo,  of  Flanders,  a 
Neapolitan  academician,  i.  42. 

Lanrentian  library,  its  establishment 
and  vicissitudes,  ii.  277. 

hao  the  Tenth  (Giovanni  de'  Medici) 
bom,  i.  1 ;  destined  to  the  church, 
i.  7, 8 ;  receives  the  Tonsura,  L  8 ; 
appointed  by  Louis  XI.  abbot  of 
FonU  doUe,  L  9 ;  appointed  abbot 
of  Passignano  by  Sixtns  IV.,  i. 
9 ;  his  numerous  church  prefer- 
ments, i.  10 ;  raised  to  the  rank  of 
a  cardinal,  i.  11 ;  his  education,  i. 
15 ;  causes  of  the  defects  in  his 
charaeter,  i  17;  repairs  to  the 


opened    by 
its  sittings 
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Fitadanjr  cf  Pma,  L  18;  receives 
Mie  insigiiiA  of  a  oudixia],  i.  21 ; 
fi^otti  Florenee  to  reade  M  Rome, 
ll  22 ;  his  entry,  and  reception  at 
Rome,  L  23;  hu  letters  to  his 
farother  on  the  deatii  lus  frlher, 
L  $Aet  409 ;  appomted  legate  of 
the  patrimony  and  of  Tosouay,  i. 
€5 ;  visits  Florenee, i.  65;  retains 
to  Rome  on  the  dei^  €i  Innoeent 
YIII^  i.  65;  retires  again  to 
Florenoe  on  tiie  Section  of  Alex- 
ander YI^  L  68;  expelled  the 
fitj  of  Florenee  with  his  broUien, 
L  100 ;  escapes  to  Bologna,  L  100; 
letfares  to  OasteDo,  i.  104 ;  qaits 
Italy  and  travels  tfamogh  Europe, 
i  170;  his  interview  with  the  car- 
diBBl  Ginfiano  della  Rovere  at 
Savona,  i.  171 ;  returns  to  Rome, 
L  175 ;  his  moderation  and  pm- 
dence,  i.  218 ;  his  difficulties  and 
emhamssmettts,  L  215;  appointed 
to  the  chief  direction  of  vie  papd 
troops,  i.  253 ;  differs  in  opinion 
with  the  Spanish  generals,  i.  254 ; 
legate  of  the  diuxvh  at  the  battle 
ci  Ravenna,  i.  259 ;  made  a  pri- 
soner, 259 ;  despatches  Giulio  de' 
Medici  to  Rome,i.  264 ;  delivered 
np  to  the  custody  of  (he  cardinal 
Sanseveritto,  i,  264 ;  conveyed  to 
Milan,  i  265;  absolves  his  ene- 
mies^ i.  266  ;  effects  his  escape,  i. 
273 ;  attempts  by  the  aid  of  tiie 
Spanish  troops  to  regain  the  dty 
of  Florence,  L  280 ;  endeavours 
to  preserve  from  pillage  the  in- 
habitants of  Prato,  1.  281  ;  re- 
fltraed to  Florenoe,i  284  ;  returns 
to  Rome  on  the  death  of  Julius  II.. 
i.  295 ;  'elected  pope,  i.  296 ;  as^ 
sumes  the  name  of  T^o  the 
Tenth,**  i.  296;  motives  of  the 
dioice  of  the  collc|ge,  L  297 ;  rea- 
sons  for  his  assuming  the  name  of 
Leo  X.,  i  299 ;  his  coronation,  i. 
299;  splendid  procession  to  the 
Lateran,  i.  300 ;  pardons  the  eon- 
vpinton  at  Fferawe,   i    805; 


fiivouiB  ^e  fiunily  of 
806  ;  recals  Piero  Soderiaa,  hs 
OoKfatomere^  tram  exile,  i.  St; 
appoints  Bembo  and  Sadofedpcs- 
tifical  secretaries,  i.  906 ;  nwihii 
to  e8tid>lidi  the  peaee  of  £ex^ 
i.  307 ;  endeavours  to  iTiiiwVi 
Louis  XII.  from  ^tt'>TH-g  SC- 
lan,  i.  365 ;  opposes  his  stto^ 
upon  Italy,!.  969;  fonDsthetserr 
of  Mechfan,  i  310 ;  snbaibes  tb 
Swisa^LSll  ;reeQimnend8  kD»n 
measures  to  his  allies^  L  316 ;  bi 
conmtulatory  letter  to  Hsr 
YIIl^  i  320 ;  appointed  to  deo^ 
tiie  differences  between  the  ^eut- 
tians  and  the  emperor  elect,  liss- 
mUian,  L  324 ;  renews  the  mt^ 
of  the  Latersn  conncfl,  i  ^-t 
nominates  four  cardinals,  L  325: 
pardons  the  eardinala  who  ia. 
adhered  to  the  council  of  Fis%  I 
330 ;  receives  the  hwiniliatitw  ^ 
Louis  XII.y  i.  332 ;  high  expect- 
ations formed  of  his  poutififiy. 
i.  336 ;  restores  the  Ofmatatmm, 
or  Roman  Academy,  L  338;  s- 
oonrages  the  study  of  die  Gi«» 
language,  i  340 ;  Ins  letts  Vi 
Mu8um8,L341 ;  founds  the  Gr^I 
institute  at  Rome^  i.  342  ;  addres 
to  him  in  Greek  vene,  prefix^ 
by  Mosurus  to  his  first  editka  <t 
Inato,  i.  342;  appoints  Mnaons 
archbiehop  of  Malvasia»  L  51^; 
dedication  to  him  by  Aldo  MtB9> 
ao  of  the  works  of  Plato,  L  343 : 
grants  to  Aldo  a  p<»itifiol  vary 
kge,  i.  345 ;  establidieB  a  Greet 
press  at  Rome,  i  346  ;  obtainsind 
publishes  a  more  complete  oo^  d 
the  woriu  of  Tkcitns,  i  Sst'. 
encourages  the  study  of  Oriestal 
Uterature,  i  358 ;  vinfieated  )>j 
the  author  from  the  diam  xl* 
vaneed  by  Mr.  Henke,  of  mm 
increased  the  restrictions  npoa  ^ 
press, i.  490  (»);  directs  the  tnE^- 
lation  of  Ihe  Scriptures  by  Fapai 
to  be  published  at  his  ei|Mnse,  i 
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360  ;   eaeovnges  retnrches  for 
timaimu  mamiseriptB,  i«  9$0;  orders 
pnbiie  tfamkigiTingg  for  Ae  too- 
ceflB  of  the  Christum  snnsyi.  961; 
recesTes  a  splendid  embsisy  from 
the  king  of  Portngsl,  i  362 ;  eon- 
fess  on  him  the  conseeraled  roeey 
i.  363 ;  grants  to  him  ^be  newly- 
diaocrrered  ooonteies,  i.  364 ;  en- 
deavcors  to  prevent  the  aUiaiice 
of  Wiwjace,  Spain,  and  Austaria,  i. 
366;    attempts  to  reconeile   the 
F^ivneh  and  KngKsh  soTereigns,  i. 
367 ;     fonns   designs   npon    die 
kxngdom  of  Naples,  L  380 ;  enters 
into  a  seeret  alliance  with  Louis 
XII.,  i.  381 ;  his  motives  for  such 
nieafliire,i.  883;  possesses  I^mself 
of  tiie  city  of  Modena,  i.   384; 
endeavours  to  reooneile  the  Vene. 
tiana  with  the  king  of  Spain  and 
the  emperor,  i.  385;  despatches 
Bembo  as  his  legate  to  Venioe,  i. 
385  ;  endeavours  to  msintain  his 
nentealHy  in  the  contests  respect- 
ing   Milan,  iL   4;   compelled  by 
VVancis  I.  to  take  a  decided  part, 
he  aeeedos  to  the  league  against 
Franoe,  iL   10;    relaxes  jn    his 
oppoaHion  to  Francis  I.,  ii.  17 ; 
forms  an  allianoe  with  him,  it  26; 
visits  Fknrenee,  ii.  83 ;  his  splendid 
proeeasion,  ii.  35 ;  visits  the  tomb 
of  his  lather,  ii.  36 ;   arrives  at 
Bologna,  ii.    36;    his  interview 
there  with  Fnncis  I.,  ii.  37 ;  psr- 
tieular  occurrences  on  that  occa- 
Bouy  ii  39 ;  abolishes  the  Prsg- 
matie  Sanction,  ii.  40  ;  condudes 
the  Oomcordat  with  Francis  I.,  ii. 
42;  returns  to  Florence,  ii.  43; 
expels  Borghese    Petmcci  from 
Siena,  iL  44 ;  in  danger  of  being 
seiasd  on  by  barbarian  oomairs,  ii. 
45;  aoapeeted  by  Fnnds  L  of 
having  favoured  the  attempt  of 
the  SMueior  against  Milan,  ii.  51 ; 
forms  designs  for  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  lus  nephew  Lorenao,  iL 
52 ;  eawmunnmcates  the  duke  of 


Urbino,  and  expels  him  frn^tm^ 


ii.  54  :  invests  Lot 


the 


ar- 


de*  Medici  with  the  dnch^'^ 
Urbino^  ii.  56 ;  refuses  to  tha«^ 
the  exiled  duke,  iL  56;  hisavervj 
to  the  estabUshment  of  a  FmX 
govenunent  in  Italy,  n.  58;  atX 
tempts  to  cBjpge  the  Swiss  ag^dnst 
Francis  L,  u.  58  ;  endeavours  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  the  treaty 
of  Noyon,  iL  59 ;  forms  the  treaty 
of  London  with  Henry  VIII.  and 
the  emperor  Maximilian,  iL  60; 
motives  of  Leo  X.  for  opposiagthe 
general  pacification,  ii.  61 ;  re- 
quirea  the  aid  of  all  Christendom 
against  the  duke  of  Urbino,  iL  62; 
conspiracy  by  seversl  of  the  ear- 
dmab  to  destroy  him  by  poison, 
iL  70 ;  his  eunduet  on  this  occa- 
sion, ii.  72;  creates  in  one  day 
thirty-one  eardinals,  iL  77  *,  esta- 
blishes the  Roman  see  in  great 
splendour,  ii.  81 ;  promotsa  the 
happiness  of  his  subjects,  ii.  82 ; 
his  statue  erected  by  the  eitiaenB 
of  Rome,  iL  82 ;  pronnilgates  in- 
dulgences for  nle  in  Getmany,  ii. 
91 ;  impoficy  of  this  measors^  iL 
92;  inclined  to  temperate  mea- 
sores  against  lAther,  iL  94 ;  ex- 
horted i^  the  emperor  Maximilian 

to• *     ,  M ••        jh^  _    . 

Luther  to  appear  at  Rome,  iL  97 ; 
writes  to  lae  elector  of  Saxony 
respecting  him,  ii.  97;  consents 
that  the  cause  of  Lnther  may  be 
heard  in  Germany,  ii.  98 ;  issues 
a  bull,  asserting  the  power  of  the 
supreme  pontiff,  ii.  102;  eneou- 
rages  men  of  talents,  ii.  108 ; 
presents  the  poet  TebaUeo  with 
five  hundred  ducats,  ii.  110 ; 
confers  on  the  poet  Bernardo 
Aceelti  the  duchy  of  Nepi,  n.  1 1 1 ; 
enriches  Asostino  Besbzxano  by 
dnsrch  preferments,  ii.  116;  hia 
reception  of  Ariosto  at  Rome,  iL 
119  ;  grants  him  a  papal  bull  for 
the  imblieation  of  his  «Orlando 
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FdriMNs"  iL  121 ;  appoints  Sado- 
iMi  buhop  of  Carpentruy  ti.  146 ; 
preaeats  Angnrelli,  in  return  for 
fus  **  Chryaopoeia,"  with  an  empty 
/pnraey  iL  149 ;  reqneeta  Sanazzaro 
/  to  publiflh  his  Latin  poem,  <*  De 
/  Partn  Yiiginis,**  ii.  151  ;  reoeiTes 
Ytda  with  great  kindness  at  Rome, 
iL  155 ;  suggesta  to  him  the  sub- 
ject of  hia  « Christiad,**  ii.  155 ; 
eommended  in  the  lAtin  writings 
of  Fracaatoroy  iL  160 ;  enconiages 
Maro- Antonio  Flaminio,  iL  168 ; 
hia  liberality  to  Ghiido  Postamo 
SilTeatriy  a  Latin  poet,  iL  175; 
amnaes  himself  wiw  the  absor- 
ditiee  of  pretended  poets,  iL  179 ; 
endearoora  to  nnite  the  Christian 
raineea  in  a  league  against  the 
Tarks,iL188;  publishes  a  general 
tmoe  for  fire  years,  ii.  1 89 ;  forms 
the  plan  of  an  attack  upon  the 
Tnrks,  iL  190;  provails  only  on 
the  soTerei|ns  of  burope  to  engage 
in  a  defenaire  alliance,  ii.  191 ;  his 
profusion  on  the  marriage  of  Lo- 
renzo de*  Medici,  ii.  193 ;  remon- 
atrates  with  Francis  I.  on  his  neg- 
lect of  the  celebrated  Trivulzio,  ii. 
465  (n) ;  opposes  Charles  of  Spain 
in  his  attempt  to  obtain  the  title 
of  king  of  tbe  Romans,  ii.  195 ; 
refuses  to  grant  him  the  investiture 
of  Naples,  iL  196 ;  his  motives,  ii. 
197;  nis  views  «nd  conduct  on 
the  dection  of  Charles  Y.,  ii.  198 ; 
obtains  the  opinion  of  Machiavelli 
on  Ihe  government  of  Florence, 
iL  203  ;  establishes  new  regula- 
tions there,  iL  205  ;  endeavours  to 
pacify  Luther,  ii.  208 ;  confers  on 
the  elector  FVedeiick  the  conse- 
crated rose,  ii.  208  ;  publicly  con- 
demns the  doctrines  of  Luther  by 
a  papal  bull,  ii.  215 ;  the  execution 
of  his  bull  suspended  at  Wittem- 
berg,  ii.  218 ;  his  buU  publicly 
burnt  by  Luther,  ii.  219  ;  des- 
patches Aleandro  as  his  legate  to 
the  emperor,  iL  221 ;  endeavours 


to  reform  the  calendar,  a  2»4: 
interposes  on  behalf  of  the  nibr 
bitants  of  the  newly-eonqaernf 
countries,  iL  258  ;  inereases  & 
library  of  the  V atican,  iL  27S ; 
encourages  the  researdi  of  aanqiB- 
ties,  iL  310 ;  i^aoee  in  the  Vaticui 
the  groiq>  of  the  Laoeooo,  B. 
391 ;  his  Iambics  on  the  statue  of 
Lucretia,  ii.  311  ;  said  to  faaTeo^ 
dered  a  magnificent  ImMtal  fc? 
Bramante,  Sie  great  ardutect. 
which  he  attended  wHfa  his  vWe 
court,  u.  491,  (») ;  employs  Midip}- 
Agnolo  to  r^nild  the  (^mrdi  ^  S. 
Lorenzo,  at  Florence,  ii.  331 ;  en- 
gages BaffiieUo  to  proceed  in  paioi- 
ing  the  frescoes  of  ^e  VatieaD,  a 
332;  his  portrait  by  Ralbdk,  i 
336  ;  account  of  lus  portrait  br 
Andrea  del  Sarto  copied  froe 
Raffaello,  formerly  in  poeaessioa  U 
the  author,  now  in  the  ccdleetaoD  ai 
Uolkham,  iL  497  («)  ;  empfen 
Raffaello  to  make  a  sanrey  ud 
delineation  of  Rome,  ii.  341 ;  ei- 
gages  various  artists  in  his  aeameti 
ii.  346  ;  great  works  completed  br 
him  in  diflTerent  parts  of  Italv,  ii. 
348  ;  seizes  upon  several  of  tbe 
smaller  states  of  Italy,  ii.  355 ;  b«^ 
trays  and  puts  to  death  C^ssr 
Paolo  Baglioni,  iL  356  ;  atteoops 
to  possess  himself  of  the  duchy  of 
Ferrara,  iL  357,  accused  of  haTTie; 
conspireid  against  the  life  of  the 
duke,  ii.  358  ;  meditates  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  French  and  Sjao- 
iards  from  Italy,  ii.  358  ;  engajses 
Swiss  mercenaries  in  his  servioe, 
ii.  358  ;  forms  a  treaty  with 
Charles  V.  for  restoring  the  fionilj 
of  Sforza  to  Milan,  ii.  359  ;  coio- 
mences  hostilities  against  the 
French,  iL  362  ;  captures  Whu, 
ii.  367  ;  his  sudden  indiq>ofiition 
and  death,  iL  370  ;  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  he  was  poisoaed,  iL 
371  ;  original  letter  from  the  car- 
dinal de'  Medici,  communicating 
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hifl  death  to  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  505 
(it,>  his  monimient,  it  373  ;  diver- 
sity  of   opinions   respecting    his 
character,  ii.  374  ;  causes  of  such 
diversity,  ii.  375  ;  inquiry  into  his 
real  chAracter,  ii.  376 ;  lus  person 
and  nuuinersy  ii.  377 ;  his   intel- 
loctoal  endowments,  ii.  378  ;  his 
political     conduct  considered  ii. 
378  ;  his  ecclesiastical  character, 
U.    380  ;  lus  supposed  neglect  of 
sacred  literature,  ii.  381 ;  his  cor- 
respondence with  Erasmus,  ii  386 ; 
chugged  with  profligaov  and  irre- 
ligion,  ii.  388 ;   aspersions  on  his 
moral  character,  li.  389;  his  re- 
laxatioDs  and  amusements,  ii.  390; 
his  knowledge  of  music,  ii.  390 ;  his 
predilection  for  buffoons,  ii.  391 ; 
his  abstinence,  ii.  392;  deroted  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  it  393; 
his  e&oooragement  of  letters  and 
of  arts,  ii.  394 ;  how  far  he  was 
rivalled   in   this  respect   by  the 
other  sovereigns  of  his  time,ii.  396. 
Leonica  Nicolo,  tee  Tomeo. 
Literature,  state  of  in  Rome  in  1492, 
i.  31 ;  at  the  conmiencement  of  the 
pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  i.  374 ;  effects 
of  its  revival  on  the  established 
religion,  ii.  87 ;  consequences  of 
the  Refonnation  upon  it,  ii.  237. 
London,  treaty  of,  ii.  60. 
Louis  dnke  <n  Chrleans,  afterwards 
Louis  XII.,  defeats  tiie  Neapoli- 
tans at  Rapello,  i.  90  ;  asserts  his 
claims  to  the  duchy  of  Milan,  i. 
132  ;   succeeds  to  the  crown  of 
France  on  the  death  of  Charles 
VIII.,  i.  160  ;  divorces  his  wife, 
and  marries  Uie  dowager  queen 
of  Charles  VIII.,  i.  161  ;  resolves 
on  the  conquest  of  Milan,  L  168  ; 
forms  an  alliance  with  the  pope 
and  Venetians,  i.  169  ;  possesses 
himself  of  the   statte  of  Milan, 
i.  172  ;  conspires  with  Ferdinand 
of  Spain  to   betray  the  king  of 
Naples,  and  partition  his  domi- 
nions, L  181. 

VOL.  II. 


X«oius  XII.  attacks  the  Neapolitan 
territory,!.  182 ;  quarrels  with  the 
king  of  Spain  respecting  the  par- 
tition of  Naples,  I  198  ;  attacks 
successfully  tne  Spanish  troops,  i. 
199;  his  army  defeated  on  the  6a- 
rigUano,  t  211  ;  his  final  expul- 
sion finom  Naples,  L  218;  causes 
of  his  animosity  against  the  Vene- 
tians, i.  229  joins  the  league  of 
Gambray,  i.  231  ;  defeats  tne  Ve- 
netians at  Ghiamdadda,  i.  235  ; 
storms  the  citadel  of  Peschiera,  i. 
237  ;  opposes  the  authority  of  Ju- 
lius II.,  i.  245  ;  is  desirous  of  rfr> 
conciliation  with  him,  i  268  ;  is 
deluded  by  him,  i.  269  ;  his  troops 
expelled  from  Italy,  i.  270 ;  intends 
to  attack  the  states  of  Milan,  i. 
307 ;  negotiates  for  the  ikvour  of 
Leo  X.,  L  308 ;  forms  with  the 
Venetians  the  treaty  of  Blois,  i. 
308 ;  attacks  the  Milanese,  i.  312  ; 
defeated  by  the  Swiss  at  Novara, 
i.  314 ;  again  expelled  from  Italy, 
i.  317 ;  his  humiliation  and  abso- 
lution by  Leo  X.,  L  332 ;  endea- 
vours to  gain  over  to  his  hiterests 
the  Helvetic  states,  i.  364 ;  pro- 
poses an  alliance  bv  marriage  with 
the  Houses  of  Spam  and  Austria, 
i.  365  ;  is  counteracted  by  Leo  X., 
i.  366  ;  reconciles  his  differences 
with  Henry  VIII.,  and  forms  an 
alliance  with  him,  i.  368  ;  rejects 
the  alliance  of  Spain  and  Austria, 
i.  371 ;  marries  the  princess  Mary, 
sister  of  Henry  VIH.,  i.  372 ;  forms 
a  secret  alliance  wi&  Leo  X.,  i. 
382 ;  dies,  i.  388 ;  his  character, 
i.  389. 

Louis  of  Bouriwn,  appointed  a  car- 
dinal  by  Leo  X.,  ii.  79. 

Luther  ^uurtm,  prepares  the  way  for 
the  Reformation,  ii.  84  ;  opposes 
the  sale  of  indulgences,  iL  92 ;  pub- 
lishes his  propositions,  ii.  93;  re- 
plies  to  Silvestro  Prierio,  ii.  94; 
summoned  by  Leo  X.  to  appear 
at  Rome,  it  96  ;  comphuns  of  the 
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pvoeoadiQgii  agiinrt  bis^  H.  97  ; 
obtMDt  a  huanng  of  his  QMwe  in 
Gemmy,  ii  97;  rspMxs  to  Aiig»- 
bqnr,  iL  SHI;  h»  mtarview  with  tiie 
ctcaLaal  of  Gaete»  ii.  98;  requires 
lime  to  dolibemte,  it  100;  anpfmia 
to  Leo  X  ii.  100  ;  his  doetrines 
cyposod  bya  ptpal  deereoy  ii.  102; 
•ppesls  fim  Loo  X.  to  a  general 
ooundl,  ii.  103 ;  oombines  his 
OMMO  with  that  of  the  promoten  of 
Ktenteroy  ii.  lOi ;  his  oondnet  to- 
wards Enamnsy  iL  104  ;  offers  to 
snbnut  his  opinions  to  the  test  of 
gcapon  and  seriptore,  iL  105 ;  his 
confflvences  with  MiltitSy  a.  209; 
is  prevailed  on  to  write  to  Leo  X, 
ii.  211 ;  ssrcastio  tenor  of  his  lot- 
tery ii.  211 ;  his  doctrines  poblidy 
eondemned  by  a  papal  buU,  ii  215 ; 
bmms  the  pope's  bull  at  Wittem- 
bei^  ii.  2]  9;  endeavours  to  obtain 
the  &Toar  of  Chsrles  Y^iL  220; 
eited  to  appear  before  the  diet  of 
the  empire^  ii.  223 ;  proceeds  to 
WomSy  ii  223  ;  his  first  appear- 
aooe  before  the  emperor,  ii  224 ; 
dreumstanoes  attending  i^  ii  225 ; 
his  second  appeanmoe,  ii  225;  re- 
fiises  to  retract  his  writingSy  ii. 
226;  observations  on  his  conduct, 
ii  227;  quits  Worms  to  retnm  to 
Wittembeigy  ii  230 ;  is  seized  on 
by  order  of  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
and  conveyed  to  the  casUe  of  Wart- 
boxg,  ii  231;  his  doctrines  at- 
tacked by  Henry  VIU.,  U.  231 ; 
his  conduct  and  character  consi- 
dered, ii  234;  his  bold  assertian 
of  the  right  of  private  judgment, 
ii.  235  ;  nis  inflexible  adherence 
to  his  own  opinions,  ii  235. 

Machiavblli  Niocolo,  ambassador 
from  the  Florentines  to  Louis 
XII.,  177 ;  his  account  of  the 
means  adopted  by  Caesar  Boigia 
for  the  destruction  of  the  princes 
of  Italy,  i  189;  engages  in  a 
conspiracy  against  its  Medici^  i 


289  ;  pardonoi  by  Lh>  X,  i  311 
hia  meoMir  addressed  to  Leo  X.  ^ 
OQ  Hm  govenmsol  cCFlorBnBSi,  u. 
208 ;   csospires   a  second    tase 
against  tibe  Medici^  iL   290 
history  of  IloreDoe,  ii.  290  ; 
nato  oi  his  political  vritings,  n. 
291. 
Majo  GiuniaiKS  of  Napiee^  preeeptor 
Of  Samnnraro.  L  41. 


on  copper,  ii  350. 

Mantna,  diet  of,  L  277. 

Mantnano  Battista,  a  Latin  poet,i 
50. 

Mannino  Aldo,  acooimft  of  Idm,  L  59 ; 
instructs  Alberto  Pio,  lortl  of  G^ 
pi,  i  59 ;  his  aequaintence  with 
Giovanni  Pico  of  Minndolay  i  60; 
his  motives  for  uBdeiiaking  to 
print  the  works  of  the  aacMnts,  x. 
00 ;  establishes  hispressait  Tenice, 
and  founds  an  academy  there,  i  61 ; 
progress  and  success  of  his  mder- 
takmg,  i  €1 ;  inscribes  to  Leo  X 
the  first  edition  of  the  worike  <d 
Phto,i  843 ;  obtains  from  Leo  X. 
a  papal  privOege,  i  346. 

Marek  Eobert  de  la,  gaUant  actioD 
of,  i  315. 

MarignsBo^  battle  o^  ii  23. 

Marone  Andrea,  an  wjiempuwry 
lAtin  poet,  ii.  178. 

Mamlhis  Michaele,i  42 ;  cneumageg 
Charles  YIU.  to  the  conqiwst  of 
Naples,  i.  115.  

Mary,  sister  of  Henry  Till.,  msr- 
ries  Louis  XII.,  i  372 ;  left  a 
widow,  and  marries  the  dnfce  of 
Suffolk,  i.  390. 

Mattioli  Pi^^Andrea,  lus  commen- 
taries on  Dioecorides,  ii  260. 

Mauro  FranoescOjCuUivatBsthepoaM 
Bene$eaf  ii.  128. 

Maximilian,  emperor  elect,  recon- 
ciled to  Charles  VIII.,i  95  ;  entm 
Italy  in  great  force,  i  147  ;  his 
attempt  frustrated,  i.  148 ;  xnakea 
an  unauccessftil  attempt  on  the 
city  of  Padua,  i  240 ;  joins  Leo 
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jl.  m  1ii6  brasijf  of  MddinBy  L 
310  ;  Berres  in  the  British  anny 
under  Hemj  Tin.,  i.  918  ;  Tsans 
the  town  of  Teromnne,  i.  318  ; 
flobnilB  his  Aifenniceo  with  tiie 
YenetiaiM  to  Leo  X.,  i.  324 ;  joins 
wiA  England  and  Spain  in  the 
treaty  aoainst  Fhmcis  I.,  ii  *47 ; 
«ntecB  Italy  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  ii.  49 ;  his  ineffeetoal  at- 
tempt against  Milan,  ii  50  ;  joins 
with  Leo  X.  and  Henry  VIII.  in 
the  league  of  London,  ii.  60  ;  ao- 
cedea  to  the  treaty  of  Noyon,  ii. 
60 ;  exhorts  Leo  A.  to  proceed 
against  Lather,  ii  96 ;  dies,  ii  289. 

MasmoU  Francesco,  nlled  ^  Par- 
migiaoo,"  his  besstifhl  etdiingB, 
ii353. 

Mechlin,  treaty  of,  i  310. 

Medici,  the  frmily  of,  expelled  fivm 
Florence,  i.  100  ;  their  pahK» 
phmdered,  i  100  ;  attempt  to  re- 
gain their  native  phu»,  i  148 ; 
make  a  second  attempt  to  enter 
Florence,  i.  156 ;  nnsaocessftil  in 
a  third  attempt,  i  163 ;  attempt  a 
morui  time  to  eflRsct  their  rsUu'u 
to  Florence,  i  178;  again  en- 
deaToor  to  e£fect  their  rcstomtion, 
i  279 ;  restored  to  Florenoe,i.  284 ; 
methods  adopted  by  them  to  seeore 
their  power,  i  287 ;  conspiracy 
against  them,  i  288 ;  delibentions 
at  Rome,  for  their  aggrandisement, 
i  379. Akssandro  de',  after- 
wards called  duke  of  Florence, 
ii.  201 ;  created  dnke  of  Gtta  di 

Penna,  ii  359. ^Alfonsina  de', 

her  cautions  advice  to  her  son 

Lorenxo,  i  378. Clarice  de', 

dau^ter  of  Piero,  marriee  Philippe 
Strozzi,  i  212.— —Giovanni  de', 
tee  Leo  X. Giovanni  de',  cap- 
tain of  the  hcmde  nen,  his  eariy  mi- 
litary services,  ii.  438  (f».)  ;  ms  in- 
trepidity, ii.  367. Giovanni  de', 

son  of  Pier-Francesco,  encourages 
Charles  VIII.  to  enter  Italy,  i  94  ; 
returns  to  Florence  and  assumes 


tbv  nioBMr  of  Popolanl,'*  U  100. 
— — GioiiHio  da*,  enelled  l^eity 
of  FleNDoe  with  his  brothers, 
i  99  ;  restored  to  his  native  pbce, 
i  284;  admewledged  as  duef  of 
the  state,  i  286 ;  institotes  the 
order  of  tiie  Diamond,  i  286  ;  his 
/iitpra(%oranns,i287;  meffiates 
between  Leo  and  Louis  XII., 
i  287  ;  relmquidies  his  anthority 
at  Florence  to  reside  at  Rome, 
i  307  ;  his  moderation  and  ur- 
banity, i  327 ;  appointed  a  Roman 
dtiien,  i.  329 ;  reioieingB  at  Rome 
on  that  oeoasion,  i.  380  ;  his  ami- 
able eharaeter,  i  379;  maxried 
Filiberta  of  Savoy,  annt  of  Fran- 
cis L,  ii.  5  ;  confidential  letter  to 
him  frvmthe  cardinal  da  Bibbiena, 
ii  7 ;  commands  the  Roman 
eavaby  as  general  of  tiie  church, 

ii  16  ;  his  death,  ii44. GinUo 

de',  son  of  the  elder  Giufiano  de' 
Medici,  afterwards  Clement  VII., 
i  20 ;  despatched  to  Rome  with 
information  of  the  battle  oi  Ra- 
venna, i  264  ;  raised  to  the  rank 
of  cardinal,  i  325 ;  advises  Leo  X. 
against  pusillanimous  measures, 
ii  19 ;  takes  the  conunand  in  the 
war  of  Urbino,  ii.  67  ;  directs  the 
affairs  of  Tusomy  under  Leo  X., 
ii.  205  ;  legate  to  the  allied  aimy 
before  Milan,  ii  365 ;  captures  the 
city  of  Milan,  ii.  367  ;  original 
letter  of,  oonmiumeatinff  the  £ath 
of  Leo  X.  to  Henry  YlII.,  and 
transmitting  to  him  the  bnJl  for 
his  title  of  defender  of  the  fiuth, 
ii505.(n.) IppoUto  de',  after- 
wards  CM^al,   a   favourite   of 

Leo  X.,  ii  201. Lorenzo  de', 

called  the  Magnificat,  father  of 
Leo  X.,  destines  Ins  son  Giovanni 
to  the  church,  i  8 ;  his  account  of 
the  eariy  promotions  of  liis  son, 
i  8  ;  his  efforts  to  obtain  for  his 
son  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  i  10  ; 
his  account  of  the  elevation  of  his 
son  to  thret  dignity,  i  13 ;  en- 
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deavoan  to  ahoftoi  his  bod'b  pro- 
batioii,  L  19  ;  his  adnot  to  his  son 
on  his  first  visit  to  Rome,  i  23  ; 

his  desthy  L  64. ^Lorenzo  de*, 

son  of  Pier-FrsDoescOy  enoooimges 
Chsries  VIII.  to  enter  Italy,  L  81  ; 
retains  to  Florence  snd  asBomes 
the  name  of  "  Popobni,"  i.  103. 

Lorenzo  de*,  son  of  Piero, 

alterwaxds  Dnke  of  Urbino,  i.  212 ; 
assnmes  the  government  of  Flo- 
renoe,  i.  327 ;  entertains  tiie 
Florentiiies  with  toonuunents, 
L  377  ;  cantioas  advice  to  him 
from  his  mother,  L  378  ;  his  ambi- 
tious character,  L  379  ;  ooomiands 
the  Florentine  troops  against 
Fkancis  I.,  il  16  ;  hesitates  to 
proceed  against  the  enemy,  ii.  23  ; 
atlacks  the  duchy  of  Urbino, 
iL  54  ;  aasmnes  the  title  of  Duke 
of  Urbino,  ii.  56  ;  conducts  the 
war  of  Uibino,  ii.  65  ;  is  danger- 
ously wounded  before  the  fortress 
of  Mondolfo,  iL  66 ;  marries  Made- 
line de  la  Tour,  il   193  ;   his 

death,  iL  200. ^Madalena  de', 

daughter  of  Lorenzo,  married  to 
Francesco  Qbo,  son  of  Innocent 

VIII.,  L  10. Piero  de*,  brother 

of  Leo  X.,  visits  Rome,  L  10 ; 
accompanies  his  brother  from 
Fiesole  to  Florence  after  receiving 

the  insigna  of  cardinal,  L  23. 

Piero  de',  forms  an  alUanoe  with 
Ferdinand  long  of  Naples,  i.  73  ; 
declines  the  proposed  alliance  with 
Charles  VIII.,  L  80 ;  his  agents 
driven  from  Lvons,  i.  83  ;  sur- 
renders to  Chanes  VIII.  the  fort- 
resses of  Tuscany,  L  96;  his  letter 
to  the  magistrates  of  Florence, 
L  96  ;  incurs  the  displeasure  of 
the  Florentines,  i.  98 ;  is  opposed 
on  attempting  to  enter  the  palace, 
and  expelled  the  dty,  i.  99 ;  re- 
tires to  Venice,  L  103 ;  loses 
the  opportunity  of  being  re- 
stored by  Charies  VIII.,  L  104; 
original  sonnet  of,  i.   163;  pe- 


rishes in    the  river  GarigiiaBo, 
L  211. 

Melancthon  Illippo,  Luther's  affec- 
tion for  him,  ii.  98  ;  attached  to 
the  cause  of  Luther,  ii.  103  ;  tak£)» 
a  part  in  the  disputataoBS  at 
Leipsic,  iL  210  ;  softens  the  afipe» 
rity  of  Luther's  doctrines,  iL  237. 

Menaldo,  commander  of  Ostaa,  led  ia 
triumph  to  Rome  by  GoossIto, 
L  151. 

Michele  Antonio,  a  Nei^litaui  acade^ 
mician,  L  42. 

Michelozzi  Bemado,  one  of  tiie  in- 
structors of  Leo  X.,  i.  16. 

Military  discipline,  improvements  io, 
L227. 

Miltits  Charies^  sent  by  Leo  X.  is 
his  legate  to  pacify  Luther,  iL  20S ; 
his  conferences  with  Luther,  iL 
209  :  renews  his  efforts  to  appease 
liim,iL  211. 

Minuziano  Alesaandro,  of  Miho, 
pirates  the  first  edition  of  the 
works  of  Tadtus,  i.  358. 

Miiandola,  captured  by  Julius  IL, 
L246. 

Molza  Francesco  Maria,  account  of 
his  life  and  writings,  iL  1 17. 

Monpender   Gilbert    de    Bouiboo, 
duke  de,  viceroy  of  Charies  VIII. 
in  Naples,  L  127  ;  compeflcd  to    i 
retire  to  Atella,  i.  141 ;  surrenden    | 
himself   to  the   Spanish   troops,    | 
L  141 ;  his  desAh,  L  141. 

Montalto  Lodorioo,  a  NeapoUtaD 
academician,  L  42. 

Montefeltri  Guidubaldo  di,  duke  of 
Urbino,  his  eulogy  by  Bembo, 
L  47  ;  bv  OMtigUone,  L  49. 

Moral  Philosophy,  study  of,  iL  261. 

Morone  GKrdamo,  advises  Maxi- 
milian Sforza  to  rengn  lus  domi- 
nions, ii.  26  ;  negotiates  for  an 
attack  on  the  French,  iL  58. 

Mozzarello  Giovanni,  csJled  ''Mutioi 
Arelius,"  a  Latin  poet,  iL  176; 
liis  unfortunate  deam,  ii.  177. 

Musurus  Marcus,  letter  to  him  from 
Leo  X.,  L  341  ;  translation  of  hits 
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Creek  yenes  prefixed  to  the  first 
edition  of  Plato,  i.  342,  et  421  ; 
i^pointed  archbishop  of  Malvasia, 
L  342  ;  dies,  L  343. 

Naples,  state  of  literature  there  in 
1492,  L  31  ;  disputed  claims  of 
the  families  of  Aragon  and  Anjou 
to  the  sovereignty,  i.  75 ;  secret 
treaty  between  the  kings  of  France 
and  Spain  for  its  partition,  i.  181  ; 
dissensions  between  those  mo- 
narcfas  recipecting  its  division,  i. 
197 ;  finally  conquered  by  the 
Spaniards,  i.  202. 

Nanli  Jaoopo,  his  history  of  Flo- 
rence, ii.  295. 

Natural  history,  study  of,  iL  259. 

Natural  philosophy,  study  of,  ii. 
251. 

Naragero  Andrea,  his  life  and  writ- 
ings, ii.  163 ;  exhorts  Leo  X.  to 
attack  the  Turks,  ii  464  (n). 

NarazTo  Pietro,  lus  advioe  at  the 
battle  of  Ravenna,  L  260  ;  made 
prisoner  by  the  French,  i.  261  ; 
released  by  Fruids  I.  and  com- 
mands the  Basque  inlantiy  in  his 
service,  iL  15. 

Nelli  Pietro,  called  **  Andrea  da  Ber- 
gamo," ii.  130. 

Nemours,  duke  of,  attacks  the  Spa- 
niards in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
L  199;  bis  dmetA  and  death, 
i.  201. 

Nerli  iHippo  de',  ii.  293 ;  his  com- 
mentaries on  ^e  civil  affairs  of 

Florenoe,iL  294. Bernardo  and 

Neri  de',  publishers  of  the  first 
edition  of  Homer,  ii.  298. 

Nestor  Dionysius,  his  vocabulary, 
i.  54. 

Nicholas  III.  enlaiged  the  palace  of 
tbe  Vatican,  ii.  312. 

Nicholas  Y.,  his  extensive  project  for 
improving  the  palace  ox  the  Vati- 
can, ii.  312. 
NieUo,  Stampe  di,  iL  550. 
Nifo  Agostino,  an  eminent  teacher 
of  pMlosophy,  ii,  248. 


Nino  Antonio,  a  conspirator  against 

Leo  X.,  iL  70  ;  executed,  ii.  75. 
Novans  battle  of,  L  313. 
Novara  Giovanni  di,  or  Johannes 

Novariensis,  points  out  the  errors 

of  the  calendar,  iL  254. 
Novels,  writers  of,  in  tiie  time  of 

Leo  X.,  iL  269. 
Noyon,  treaty  of,  iL  60. 
Numalio  Cristoforo,  appointed  a  car. 

dinal  by  Leo  X.,  iL  78. 

O&zjjTDiNi  PiEBO,  conspires  against 
the  Medici,  L  289;  pardoned  by 
Leo  X.,  L  305. 
Orsini  Carlo,  defeats  the  troops  of 

Alexander  VI.,  i.  150; Clarice; 

mother  of  Leo  X.,  her  dream,  i. 

2. Franciotto,  nominated  a  car- 

dinal  by  Leo  X.,  ii.  80. Nicolo, 

count  of  Pitigliuio,  general  of  the 
Venetians,  L  234 ;  ms  opinion  on 
their  mode  of  defence,  L  234 ; 
defeated  by  Louis  XII.  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Ghiaradadda,  L  235;    his 

death,  L  242. ^Paolo,  put  to 

death  by  Cesar  Borgia  at  Smizag- 

lia,  i.  192. Rinaldo,  archbishop 

of  Florence,  his  embassy  to  Rome, 
L    20. ^Vindnio    engages   to 


assist  the  Medici  in  recovenng  the 
city  of  Florence,  i.  148  ;  his  un- 
successful attempt,  L  149. 

Ostia  captured  by  Gonsslvo  d'Agui- 
lar,  L  151. 

Ottley  Wm.  Young,  his  History  of 
Engraving;  value  and  beauty  of 
the  work,  iL  503  (n.) 

Padua  recovered  bv  the  Venetians, 
L  240  ;  ineffectual  attempt  upon  it 
by  the  emperor  Maximilian,  i.  240. 

Psgnini  Sante,  encouraged  by  Leo 
A.  to  publish  his  translation  of 
the  Bible,  L  360. 

Palisse  Le  Sieur  de,  a  French  com« 
mander,  surpises  Prospero  Co- 
lonna,  and  takes  him  prisoner, 
ii.  18. 

Pallai  Bia^o,  caUed  «  Blosius  Pal- 
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bdiiiayaL«kuipoet,iL182;  pab- 
Ikhes  Uie  "  Gorydana,"  u.  183. 

PaJUTicini  Gioran  Bat^brta,  zaiaed 
to  the  dignity  of  cardinal  by  Leo 
X,  iL  80. Oiristofaro,  a  noble 

MilaneBe,  pat  to  death  bj  I^ntrec, 

iL867.  ,.    , 

Ftaidolfini  Nicok)  created  a  eardmal 

by  Leo  X.,  iL  76. 
Paolo  F^^  hii  animadFen&ans  on 

Leo  X.,  iL  381. 
Papal  government,  natoze  of,  i.  3 ; 
its  adTantagea,  L  6;  how  exer- 
cised in  the  middle  agea,  iL  84. 
Pwdo  Gioyanni,  a  Neapolitan  aear 

demidan,  L  42. 
Parmenio  Lorenzo,  Otuiode  of  the 

Vatican  Ubrary,  ii.  271. 
Pirmigiano,  He  MazzuoIL 
Paaaenni  Silyio,  nominated  a  cardi- 
nal by  Leo  X^  iL  79. 
Pam  Cosmo  de*  arehbishop  of  Flo- 
rence, conspizea  against  the  Me- 
dici, L  289. 
PeUegrino  da  Modena,  paints  in  the 

Vatican,  iL  338. 
Penni  Giov.  Franceaoo,  called  ^'II 
f^ittore,*'  a  pupil  of  BalliMllo,  ii. 
838. 
Petcarca,  his  reproaenea  of  Ihe  Bo- 
man  court,  ii.  84. 
Petmcci  Borghese,  espeOed  from 

Siena  by  Leo  X,  iL  44. ^Baf- 

iaello  obtains  the  chief  anthori^ 
in  Siena,  ii.  44 ;  appointed  a  cardi- 
nal by  Leo  X.,  ii.  79. ^Alfonso, 

a  cardinal,  conspires  to  destroy  I«o 
X.  by  poison,  iL  69  ;  is  sinzed  on 
by  Leo  X.,  ii.  71 ;  degraded  from 
his  rank,  iL  75  ;  strangled  in  pri- 
son, ii.  75. 
Piooolomini  Francesco,  see  Pius  III. 
Pico  Giovanm,  of  Mirandoht^  his 
friendship  with  AJdo  Manosio, 
i.  50. Galeotto  assassinates  his 


mide  Giovan-Fk'ancesco,  iL  251. 
•^— Giovan-Francesoo,  count  of 
Mirandola^  ambasMdor  of  Jahus 
n.,  i.  245  ;  restored  to  his  domi- 
nions by  Jvlhis  II.,  i.  247^ 


Giovan-Franeesoo,  aeeaimi  of  fas 
Ufe  and  writings,  u.  251  ;  his  td- 

happy  death,  iL  251^ ^Lodovieo, 

count  of  Mirandola,  hilled,  L  24L 

Pio  Alberto,  lord  of  Carpi,  L  59. 

PippiGiuKo  called*^  Giqliollnmaw>7 

a  disciple  of  Baffiiello,  assistehsB 

in  pMtiting  the  Vatican,  iL  SS7. 

Pisa,  asserts  its  libertifia,  L  101 ;  the 

inhabitants  entreat  the  pputailiun 

of  Charles  VHL,  L  131 ;  prepare 

for  their  delisnce,L  146  ;eaccrtiaD9 

for  that  purpose,  L  165;  xepnlse 

the  Flarentines,  L  176  ;  suiaeindg 

to  the  Florentines,  L  242 ;  eonadl 

of,  L  250 ;  transfer  their  ULMiirai 

to  Mihm,  L  250. 

Pi8aniFranepHfio,appointsdacarf- 

nal  by  Leo  X.,  iL  80. 
Pius  III.,  Fxmncesoo  Pice(dolm■^  L 
25  ;  his  election  and  rfioKt  poirti* 
fioate,  L  204. 
Platonic  philoeaphy,  its  effadaontlie 
established  re3i^on,iL88;  itsstady 
restrained  by  the  ohuTCh,iL39. 
Pliny  the  elder.   Ins  waria  eom- 
mented  on  and  pobiished,  iL  260. 
Poderico  IVancesco,  a  Ne^olitaa 

academician,  L  40. 
Potitiano  Angdo,  an  early  inatovDlv 
of  Leo  X.,  L  15 ;  hie  letter  to  Ibw>- 
oent  VIU^  L  15;  original  letts 
from  him  to  Loopkubo  de*  Medka, 
L  426;  his  Isi^  writings  cam* 
pared  ^th  those  of  Pontana^  i  33 ; 
inrenioiy  of  his  libiaiy  at  his 
death,  L  454  (n). 
PoDajudo  ABtonio,aa  eariy  engnnr 

on  copper,  L  350. 
Pomponasao  Pietro,ealM*7flntto,'' 
an  eminent  professor  of  phikss- 
phy,  ii,  246. 
Pontano  G^numi,  called  ^Jevia- 
nus  Pontanus,**  L  81 ;  hia  vanoia 
works^  L  82;  hia  Latin  i^ot(brj 
compiMd  with  that  of  PohtiaiM)^ 
i.  33 ;  appointed  seeralary  to  Al- 
fonso II.,  L  87 ;  hisoratioB  before 
Charles  VIIL,  L  126  ;  histnatise, 
«De  Principe"     S62;hiswork, 
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«  Be  ObedMntia»"  and  other  mona 

wTitiagay  ii.  263. 
PoMigeniidi,  mMnrwi  of  the  inhabi- 

tante  oi; hj  Charies  YIIL^i.  U3. 
Poniaetto  Ferdinando,  eroatod  a  oar- 

duaallorLeoX^iLBO. 
Popea,  origin  of  &ar  temponal  an- 

uiority,  i  4;  mode  of  eleotingy 

i.296. 
PortioCkinilkvhia  omtun  in  pcaiae  of 

Emannel,  king  of  Port^gWy  i.  32. 
Pntoaacked  by  the  Spaiiioda,L281. 
Prie  Aymar  de,  capteree  the  terri- 

toi^  of  Genoa,  iL  16. 
Pkieno   SilTestro^  maeter  of    the 

a^oetolio  pabMse,  answen  the  pro- 
portions of  LnthsB,  iL  H, 
PuDti  homaaOf  -emdeinroim  to  aeeiat 

thn  canae  of  the  Medici  in  Flo- 

venoB ;  xaiaed  hj  Leo  X  to  the 

Tank  at  rardinalj  i  278. 
Pimtormo  Giaoome  da»  employed  aa 

pamter  \ry  Leo  X^  ii.  848. 

Qumao  Gahilm),  caiUed  the  ^axch- 
poet,**  il  180. 

RAyFA«ij4»  tt^VMBUKkf  me  Sanmk 
Baimondi  Hark<^Antamo,an  eminent 

engATer  an  oopper,  iL  351. 
Ban^Mie  Eraole,  raieed  to  the  xank 

ef  eardiaal  bj  Leo  X.,  iL  78. 
Bammno  Giovan^BattiBte,  fi.  168. 
Barenaa  attacked  bjtfae   French 

ondar  Gaaton  de  Feix,  L  258; 

batde  of;  L  258. 
Ba^enna  liareo  da,  an  engmver,  ii. 

352. 
Befomation  of  the  chnrch.  Its  origin, 

iL  84 ;  by  mrhat  meana  promoted 

by  Luther,  iL  183;  its  fiurtfaer 

prqynii,  ii.    207;    oncharitable 

apint  of  its  first   promoten,  ii. 

235 ;  itaelliMto  en  Utenry  stodies, 

iL286;  on  the  fine  arts,  iL239; 

on  the  pdlitioal  and  mend  atate  of 

Eorope,  ii.  242. 
Belies  sent  by  the  Taridah  en^ieror 

to  the  pope,  L  27. 
BhaOos  Maaaiii^  appointed  aich- 


biahop  of  Malvaoa  by  Leo  X.,  L 
342. 

Biario  Baflbelhs  oaidinal  of  & 
GooigiOy  i.  25 ;  fayona  the  eleo- 
tion  of  Leo  X^  L  297  ;  ooMpirea 
against  Leo  X.,  ii.  72 ;  degnded 
£ram  his  rank,  ii.  75 ;  pwiened 
and  reatored  to  &Toar,  ii.  76; 
<|nitB  Borne  to  reaide  at  Naffles, 
il.  76. 

Bicd  PJetro,  called  «Petnis  Grini- 
tusy"  L  56 ;  kments  the  ^>proach- 
ing  cahmiities  of  Niqiles,  L  458 
(n.) ;  his  ode  on  the  prospeet  of 
expelling  the  Frmieh  firam  Kaples^ 
L  461  (a.) 

Bidolfi  Nicolo,  «veated  cardinal  by 
Leo  X.,  a.  7a 

Bifa  Asdbceay  the  Venetian  oommia- 
aary,  kaaig  with  hie  aon  by  Loois 
XII.,  L  237. 

Robbia  Luca  deUa^an  artist  employed 
byLeoX.,iL346. 

Bema,  stale  «f  Ixteratore  there  in 
1482,  L  29  ;  in  1513,L  335  ;  its 
popdatien  in  the  time  of  Leo  X., 
iL  448(11.) 

Bosi  Fanesaoo  de%  presents  to  Leo 
X.  his  trsnslalion  of  an  Arabic 
MS.,  L  360. 

€B,y^  his  oxeeUent  Life  of 


;  attempts  to  defend  him 
from  the  charge  of  betnying  Fer- 
dmandof  Naples,  L  480  (a.) ;  ae- 
eonnt  of  the  batHe  of  MMngnano, 
by  some  denominated  Melignsno, 
or  S.  Donato ;  letter  of  Francis  I. 
to  kus  mother  Loaim  on  that  eranty 
IL  25,  433  (n.) ;  eztnct  from  Mo- 
rene'e  defenee^  on  being  aeenaed 
of  Ireabhery  to  the  duke  his  mas- 
ter, Maiimaian  Sfona,ii.  434(ii.) ; 
enrar  pointed  oat  by  him ;  oome 
inadtatleneieainhia  lalnable  work 
detected, iL  434  («.);  anecdote  of 
Firanceaea,  widow  of  Lodorico 
Pico,  and  daughter  of  Gian  Jaeopo 
TriTolaio^  L  476  («.) ;  inadaqaate 
authority  lor  attiibuting  a  vietoiy 
to  Trivolrio  at  Bckgus  L  476  (n.) 
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Rowl  Lnijp,  nominated  a  eardiiud  by 
Leo  X.y  iL  78. 

Rovere  Franeeaoo  Mam  della, 
AftenrardB  duke  of  Urbino,  i.  49  ; 
attecks  theVenetiMiSy  i  49 ;  aasMBi- 
natos  the  cardiiial  of  Pavja,  L  234 ; 
alMolYed  from  hk  homicide  by  the 
pope,  L  2S5  ;  exoommmiieated  and 
expelled  from  his  domimons  by 
Leo  X.»  iL  532  ;  publiflhee  a  let- 
ter amigning  we  eooduct  of 
Leo  X^  ii.  62 ;  recoYera  his  do- 
mimons, ii  62  ;  challenges  Loren- 
zo de'  Medici  to  single  combat,  iL 
65  ;  has  reeonrse  to  a  stratagem, 
iL  66  ;  withdraws  his  anny,iL  68; 
resigns  his  dominions,  ii.  68.— 
Galeotto  della,  a  rardinal,  hisao- 
complidied  cfaancter  and  untimely 

deatn,  L  214. Giovanni  della, 

-Gm- 


lord  of  Sinigsglia,  L  49. 
liano  deDa,  see  Julius  II. 
Rucellai  Beraardo,  refuses  the  office 
of  euToy  from  Florence  to  congra- 
tulate Leo  X.  on  his  election,i.  303. 

-Giovanni,  CssteUano   of  S. 

Angelo,  iL  137  ;  hisdidaetic  poem 
«  Le  Api,"  iL  1 39 ;  his  tragedy  of 
<<  Oreste,"  iL  139. 

Sabaoino  Giovanni  degP  Arienti,  his 
novels  entitled  **  Porrettane,"  ii. 
270. 

Sabeo  Fansto,  Cfuttode,  or  keeper,  of 
the  Vatican  Ubrary,  ii.  279. 

Saocfaetti  Franco,  his  novels  entitled 
«  Pecorone,"  n.  269. 

Sadoleti  Jacopo,  afterwards  cardinal, 
a  Nei4>olitan  academician,  i.  42  ; 
appointed  pontifical  secrets^  to 
Lbo  X.,  L  306  ;  account  of  his 
life  and  writings,  ii.  146  ;  his  verses 
on  the  Laocoon  and  Curtius,  ii. 
185 ;  his  oration  against  the  Turks, 
iL  189  ;  his  library  los^  ii.  289. 

Salemitano  Masuooo,  his  <<  Cento 
NoveUej,"  u.  269. 

Salviati  Giovanni,  raised  to  the  rank 
of  cardinal  by  Leo  X.,  iL  78. 

Sanazsaro  Giacopo^  called  <<Actius 


Syneerus,*'  i.  84  ;  his  **  AzeadiA,'^ 
i.  35  ;  his  other  writings,  L  36  ; 
his  dissensions  with  Pofitiaiio,  L  36 ; 
his  sonnet  on  the  abdication  of  Al- 
fonso n.  of  Nsnlee,  i.  458  in.) ;  ac- 
companies Federioo  H.  oi  Naples 
into  France,  L  185 ;  his  Italian 
writings  compared  with  those  of 
Bembo,  iL  109 ;  his  Latin  writings, 
iL  150 ;  his  poem  ^'De  parte  Mr- 
ginis,**  ii.  150. 
Sangro  Giovanni  di,  aNeapolitan  aca- 

umiuiaHl,  1.  99. 

Sanseverino  Gardinal,  commaoda  in 
the  battle  of  Bavcmia,  L  259 ;  re- 
stored to  his  rank  by  Leo  X.,L  332. 

Sansovino,  see  Contnod. 

Sanzio  RaffibeBo,  d'Uxbino,  his  taaAj 
studies,  ii.  322 ;  improves  himself 
from  the  cartoons  of  Lionardo  da 
Vinci  and  Michel- Agnolo  at  Flo- 
rence, iL  323 ;  commences  his  paint- 
ings in  the  Vatican,  iL  325 ;  bis 
representation  of  llieokMnr,  iL  325 ; 
Philosophy,  ii.  327 ;  Iroetry,  iL 
327;  Juriqvrudenoe,  iL  327; 
whether  he  improved  his  style 
frtm  the  works  of  Midiel-Agn^ 
at  Rome,  ii.  329 ;  drcumstanees 
decisive  of  the  qnestian,  iL  330 ; 
his  picture  of  Heliodorus,  and 
other  works,  ii.  330 ;  employed  by 
Leo  X.  to  proceed  in  paintiog  the 
frescoesofthe  VaticaD,  iL  332 ;  fats 
picture  of  AttiU,iL  833;  its  sDe- 
eoriiM  purpose  explained,  ii.  334 ; 
his  picture  of  the  Bberation  of  St. 
Peter,  ii.  334 ;  woriu  executed  by 
him  for  Agoetino  Chiai,  iL  334; 
his  Galatea,  ii.  835;  his  history  of 
Cupid  and  Psyche,  ii.  335;  bos 
statue  of  Jonah,  iL  836 ;  his  por- 
trait of  Leo  X-,  iL  336 ;  his  coro- 
nation of  Oiarlenyone,  and  other 
works,  iL  336 ;  his  Log^,  ii.  337 ; 
his  cartoons,  iL  339 ;  his  picture  of 
the  Transfiguration,  ii.  340;  his 
designs  forme  paintings  in  the  hall 
of  Constantine,  ii.  341 ;  employed 
by  Xieo  X.  to  delineate  the  remains 
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of  andeiit  Rome,  ii.  343 ;  appointed 
bv  Leo  X.  prefect  of  the  boilding 
of  St.  Peter's, ii.  342;  his  report 
to  Leo  X.  on  the  state  of  the  an- 
cient hnildings  in  Rome,  iL  345 ; 
the  original  dnwings  of  architectu- 
ral remains  in  Rome  hj  his  own 
hand,  made  at  the  desire  of  Leo  X., 
now  in  the  library  of  T.  W.  Coke, 
Esq.,  at  Holkham,  ii.  501  (f») ;  his 
death,  ii.  346 ;  fiirther  acooont  of 
his  works,  and  of  his  scholars,  by 
Comit  Bossi,  iL  501  (a) ;  his  Ube- 
ral  disposition,  ii.  346. 

Saraoeno  Giovan-Antonio,  envoy 
from  Siena,  to  oongratidate  Leo 
X.  on  his  elevation,  i.  304. 

Sarto  Andrea  del,  employed  in 
painting  for  Leo  X.  the  palace  of 
Poggio-Cajano,  ii.  348. 

Sauli  Bandinello  de',  cardinal  ar- 
rested as  one  of  the  conspirators 
against  Leo  X.,ii  71 ;  his  motives 
and  conduct,  ii.  74 ;  degraded  from 
his  rank,  ii,  75;  pardoned  and 
restored  by  Leo  X.,  ii.75. 

Savonarola  Girolamo,  his  violent  ha- 
rangues at  Florence,  i.  27 ;  his  in- 
terview with  Charles  VIII.  at  Pisa, 
i.  131 ;  his  death  and  character,  L 
161. 

Scak  Bartolommeo,of  Florence,  i.42. 

Selim  usurps  the  Ottoman  throne,  ii. 
186 ;  defeats  the  Scphi  of  Persia, 
ii.  187 ;  oonquers  Egypt,  ii.  187  ; 
occasions  great  alarm  in  Italy,  ii. 
188. 

Sforza  Ascsnio,  a  cardinal,  i.  25; 
Francesco,  alliance  between  Leo  X. 
and  Charles  V.  for  restoring  him  to 
Milan,  ii.  359 ;  obtains  the  govern- 
ment on  the  expulsion  of  the 
French,  u.  368. — Oian-Galeazzo, 
duke  of  Milan,  oppressed  by  his 
uncle  Lodovico,  i.  69 ;  his  interview 
with  Charles  VIII.  at  Pavia,  i.  93 ; 

his    death,  i.    93. Lodovico, 

encourages  men  of  talents,  i.  53 ; 
his  ambitious  views,  i.  69 ;  jealous 
of  the  alliance  between  Piero  de' 


Medici  and  the  king  of  Naples,  L 
71  ;  resolves  to  invite  Qiarles 
VIII.  into  I^y,  i.  71  ;  forms  a 
league  with  the  pope  and  Vene* 
tians,  i.  72  ;  usurps  the  govern- 
ment of  Milan,  i.  93 ;  forms  a  new 
alliance  with  Charles  VIII.,  i.  142 ; 
his  extravagant  grief  on  the  death 
of  his  wife  Beatrice  of  Este,i.  149; 
forms  an  alliance  with  the  Floren- 
tines, i.  159;  betrayed  by  tihe 
Swiss,  i.  174  ;  his  imprisonment 
and  death,  i  175.-^Maximi]ian, 
restored  to  the  government  of 
Bfilan,  i.  286 ;  prepares  to  de- 
fend his  dominions  against  Louis 
XII.,  i.  311  ;  his  apprehensions 
of  treachery,!.  313;  relinquishes 
to  Francis  I.  the  duchy  of  Bfilan, 
iL27. 

Silvestri  Guide  Postumo,  account  of 
his  life,iL  174  ;  his  Latin  writings, 
ii.  176. 

Sion,  cardiDalof,stimu1atesthe  Swiss 
to  oppose  the  French,  ii.  20. 

Sixtus  IV.,  his  death,  i.  10. 

Society,  errors  incident  to  an  eariy 
state  of,  iL  244. 

Soderini  Francesco,  rardinal,  &vour- 
ed  by  Leo  X.,  L  305  ;  conspires 
against  the  pope,ii.  73.— Pietro, 
preserves  Florence  from  the  attacks 
of  CiBsar  Borgia,  L  98 ;  is  i^ 
pointed  Ooiffalomerefor  life,  i.  1 87 ; 
tus  indecision,  i.  187  ;  is  deposed 
from  his  office,  L  280  ;  escapes  into 
Turkey,  L  281 ;  is  recalled  and 
&vound  by  LeoX.,  L  305. 

Sozzini  Bartolommeo,  gives  instruc- 
tions to  Leo  X.,  L  18. 

Stampa  Gaspara,  an  Italian  poetess, 
iL  128. 

Stanpitz  John,  general  of  the  Augus- 
tines,i^lied  (o  by  Leo  X.  to  pMify 
Luther,  li.  95 ;  prevails  upon  Luther 
to  address  to  tne  cardinal  of  Gaeta 
a  conciliatory  letter,  iL  101. 

Strozzi  Eroole,  a  Litin  poet,  i.  44. 

Filippo,     marries      Clarice, 

daughter  of  Piero  de'  Medid,  u 
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XBOBX. 


212. ^Tito 

poet»t.  4S. 

Snllolk,  dnkeof,maiiiM  lli^,aiflter 

of  Henry  VlIL    and  widknr  of 

hmoB  XiU  I  389. 

I  41. 


Sm^,  <m1  o^  dfifnte  James  I V.  of 
Scotland  fttthe  battfto  of  FkddMiy 
1319. 

SinflB»beteay  Lodovieo  Sfoznsi  174 ; 
amve  in  Italy  in  tbe  serriee  of 
LaoX.,L3U;  defeat  the  Frsneh 
at  the  faatOeof  Novara,  L  315; 
eompel  Ae  dnke  de  la  Tremoaille 
to  enter  into  the  tiealj  of  Bijen,  i. 
322  ;  andartake  the  defence  of 
MikByU.  19;  defeated  at  Iftuig- 
aaao  by  FranciB  L,  n.  26  ;  join 
the  pope  and  emperor  Francb  I., 
U.365. 

Symmadina  Pope,  erected  tfan  palace 
ofthe  Vatican,  iL  312. 


Tabo,  battle  of  the,  L  136. 

Tebaldeo  Antonio,  i.  41;  htaopiBioa 
on  the  abdication  of  Alfooao  II. 
of  Nf^tlea,  i  458  («.)  ;  hia  eonnet 
on  the  con<pie8t  of  Naples  by 
Charies  VIII.  L  460  (a.) ;  aeooant 
of  his  life  and  writings,  ii  109. 

Tefaalducei  Anton-Giaoomino^fends 
Leghorn  against  the  emperor  dect, 
Maaimilian,  i.  147. 

Terouenne  razed  by  die  emperor 
elect,  Marimilian,  i.  318. 

Terracina  Lanxa^  an  Italian  poetess 
a  128. 

Tetasel  John,  aDsnsers  the  proposi- 
tions of  Ludier,  H.  93. 

TheophrastuB,  his  worlcs  published, 
ii.  260. 

Tintoretto,  the  painter,  tenifies  Pie- 
tro  Are^no,  ii.  274. 

Tomeo  Nicolo  Leonico,  first  expUins 
tlie  works  of  Aristotle  in  the 
original  Greek,  ii.  246. 

Tomombey,  the  last  sorereiffn  of  Uie 
Mamelukes,  defeated  and  put  to 


deathly  Sdim, 
L187. 


«f  «e 


ToBiaiio^  tha  tfuiae  hralheraa^  n. 
172. 

Tonmay  captond  hj  Hcniy  VIIL, 
L318. 

Treaaoailk^  dnke  ef,  attadks  the 
Milaaean  aa  general  of  Leiria  X3I., 
L  312 ;  conipeUed  by  the  Swiss  to 
enter  into  the  tveaty  of  IMjon,  L 
321 ;  oppoaea  the  Swiaa  in  Fr>> 
Tenoa,iL  14. 

Tribohs  *  FlorentiDe  aonlptac^  il 
348. 

Trifaraoo  Modflwosa,  a 
i.43. 

Trissino  Gian-Gimgio^ 
the  Fern  $eiioUi^  or  Italian  Uaak 
Tena,ii.l34;  his  « Italia  libeiata 
da*  Goti,'*  iL  136. 

Triyulaio  Gian-Giaoc^o^  betnya  die 
king  of  Naples,  L  117;  attawatbe 
cardinal  de*  Bftediei  to  escape^  L 
274  ;  entsBB  Italy  aa  Marshal  of 
France,  against  Milan,  i.  315; 
raomises  to  deliTer  up  the  dnke  of 
Milan  to  Loois  XIL,i.3I6  ;  psases 
the  Alps  at  the  head  of  the  Frenefa, 

ii.  17. Agostino,  raiaed  to  the 

rank  of  a  cardinal  by  Leo  X.  it 
80.<— Scaramucdo,  appointed  a 

cardinal  by  liM  X.,  iL  80. 

Theodoro^  a  commander  in  die 
sorrice  of  the  Venetians,  his 
remark  on  the  death  of  D'Ahiano, 
ii.  SO. 

Vaoa  Perino  del,  Msists  Baffiwito  is 
painting  the  Vatinn,  iL  338. 

Vakriano  Giovan-Pietro^of  BeDono, 
caUed  «  Pierius  Valerianns^'' L  42 ; 
attends  the  ooort  of  Lao  X.,  il 
308 ;  his  treatise,  *«  De  liters- 
tomm  Infelicitate,*'  and  odier 
writings^  ii.  304. 

Valle  Andrea  deUa,  raised  to  the  sank 
of  cardinal  by  Leo  X.,  ii.  78. 

Valori  Nict^o^  the  biogra{dber  of  Lo> 
renzo  the  Munificent,  eonepires 
against  the  ludid,  L  289 ;  eoc- 
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dwnned  to  pefpetaal  ImpriMiii- 
ment,  L  305 ;  pardoned  bj  Le«  X., 
i.306. 
Tftticaa  Palaee,  its  erectioQ  aod  pro- 
greniTe  improTementSy  ii.  Sl2 ; 
fibruy  inereflfied  by  Leo  X.,  il 
277 ;  OuMtodiy  or  beepen  of^  il 
279 ;  its  state  under  Clement  VIL, 
iL  280 ;  leaxned  librsrians  of^  ii. 
281. 

Venetians,  causes  of  the  jealousy  of 
the  Europeans  against  them,  i. 
225  ;  repd  the  attack  of  the  em- 
peror elect,  Maximilian,  i.  229  ; 
prepare  for  their  defence  against 
tiie  league  of  Cambray,  L  233 ; 
their  territories  dismembered,  i. 
237  ;  exertions  of  the  senate,  i. 
239 ;  recover  the  city  of  Padua,  i. 
240 ;  defeated  on  the  Po  by  the 
duke  of  Ferrara,  i.  241 ;  pacify 
and  form  an  alliance  with  Julius 
II.,  i.  245 ;  form  with  Louis  XII. 
the  trea'^  of  Blois,  i.  310 ;  submit 
their  difllerences  with  the  emperor 
elect,  Maximilian,to  Leo  X.,i.  324  ; 
renew  the  treaty  of  Blois  with 
Francis  I.,  ii  4  ;  assist  him  in  re- 
covering the  Milanese,  ii.  25 ; 
despatch  an  embassy  to  Frands  I. 
at  Milan,  ii.  30 ;  recover  the  city 
of  Brescia,  iL  56. 

Veneziano  Agostino,  an  eminent  en- 
graver on  copper,  ii.  352. 

Verazzani  Giovanni,  an  eminent  na- 
vigator, ii  256. 

y ercelli  Battista  da,  employed  by  the 
cardinal  Petrucci  to  poison  Leo  X., 
ii.  70 ;  executed,  ii  75. 

Vespucci  Amerigo,  ii.  255. 

Vicenza,  battle  of,  i  322. 

Vick  Giilielmo  Raimondo,  appointed 
a  cardinal  by  Leo  X.,  ii.  80. 

Vida  Girolamo,  account  of  Ids  life,  ii. 
154  ;  his  <'  Christiad,"  ii.  155 ;  his 
«  Poetics,''  ii.  156 ;  his  Ode  to  Leo 
X.,  exhorting  him  to  attack  the 
Turks,  ii  464  (n> 

Vincenzo  da  S.  Gemignano^  paints  in 
the  Vatican,  ii.  338. 


Vinm  LionaKd»  da^L  62  ^  his  pietare 
of  the  Last  Su^ier,  i.  62 ;  emula- 
tion between  him  and  Michel- Ag- 
nolo,  ii  317 ;  his  Cartoons  of  the 
Wan  of  Pisa,  ii  317;  doubts 
respecting  his  visit  to  Bome  in  the 
pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  ii  349. 

Vio  Tonaao  di,  nominated  a  cardinal 
by  Leo  X.,  and  called  cardinal  of 
Gaeto,  or  <<  Cajetanus,"  u.  78 ;  au- 
thorised by  Leo  X.  to  call  Luther 
before  him  at  Augsburg,  ii  96  ; 
interview  between  nim  and  Lu- 
ther,  ii  99  ;  writes  to  the  elector 
of  Saxony  against  Luther,  ii.  102. 

Virunio  Pontico,  i  54. 

Visconti  Grasparo,  i  54. 

Vitelli  Paolo,  attempts  to  stonn  the 
city  of  I^sa,  i  147;  appointed 
general  of  the  Florentine  army  by 
the  roles  of  astrology,  i  158  ;  cap- 
tures the  fortress  of  Vico-Pisano, 
i  162  ;  eflTects  a  breach  in  the  walls 
of  Pisa,  i.  1 67 ;  brought  to  Florence 

and  decapitated,  i  1 67.  Vi- 

telozzo,  put  to  death  by  Caesar 
Borgia,  at  Sinigagliai  i  188. 

Volta  Adiille  deSa,  wounds  Aretino 
with  a  dagger,  ii.  274. 

Urbino,  seized  on  by  Leo  X.,  ii  55 ; 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  created  duke 
of,  ii  56  ;  recovered  by  the  exiled 
duke,  ii.  62  ;  wars  respecting  it, 
ii.  63 ;  ceded  to  Leo  A.,  ii.  68  ; 
united  to  the  dominions  of  the 
church,  ii.  206. 

Urceus  Codrus,  i  55. 


WiTTEMBEBO,the  University  of,  inter- 
cedes with  Leo  X.  on  behalf  of 
Luther,  ii.  97. 

Wolsey,  Thomas,  appointed  bishop 
of  Toumay,i.  318;  succeeds  Chris> 
topher  Bambridge  as  archbishop  of 
York,  i.  371 ;  raised  to  the  rank  of 
a  cardinal,  ii  31. 


XiMENBS  Cardinal,  his  great  Complu 
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tenaan  Poljglot,  dedioAted  to  Leo 
X.,  L  360. 


Zamcbi  Baailio,  of  Berguao,  a  Latin 

poet,  142,^11.  172. 
Ztaxi  RinaldOy  asBists  the  cardinal 

de'  Medici  in  effecting  his  escape, 

L272. 


Zenone  Ratilio,  a  Neapolitan 
demidan,  L  41. 

2Szim,  brother  of  the  Sultan  Baiazet, 
delivered  into  the  costodv  of  Inno- 
cent VIII.,  i.  26  ;  aoeompanies 
Oiuiea  VIII.  on  his  expedition  to 
Naples,  i.  1 12 ;  hU  death,  I  1 16. 

ZoingUus  promotes  the  Refonnatton 
in  Switieriand,  il  233. 


IHB  EXD. 


intmotti 
tHUOBoay  Ain>  mrAmn,  raorrsas. 


MESSRS.  BELL  AND  DALDY'S 


CATALOGUE 


or 


BOHFS  VARIOUS  LIBRARIES 


»  • 


•  « 


AND -or 


THEIR  OTHER.  COLLECTIONS. 


WITH  A  CLASSIFIED  INDEX. 


•  • 


LONDON: 
Na  186,  FLEET  STREET, 

AND  6,  YOBK  STREET,  COYENT  GABDEN. 

1864. 


BOHN'S  VARIOUS  LIBRARIES. 


A  wmpleU  Sd,  in  483  Vclumet,  price  121Z.  ia«. 


Ko.qf 
150 


13 
6 
43 
19 
29 
8 
40 
74 
76 
89 
63 


SEPABATE  UBBABIES. 

STAin)ARD  LiBRABT  (mcludiDg  the  Atlas  to  Goxe's 
Marlboroiigh)    ...  ... 

Historical  Librabt      ...... 

LlBRABT  OF   FbEITCH  MsMOIBS         .... 
UNIFOBlf  WITH  THE  STANDARD  LlBRABT 
PhILOLOOICAL  TiTBRABT 

British  Glassigs 

Ecclesiastical  Ijbeabt 

Antiquarian  Librabt 

Cheap  Series 

Illustrated  Librart    .••... 
Classical  Librart  (induding  the  Atlas)       . 
Scientific  Librart       ...... 


Friee, 
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0 
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0 
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0 

21  18 
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DT  FSEPABATIOR. 

BOETHIUS'S  CONSOLATIONS  OP  PHILOSOPHY,  rendered  into 
Anglo-Saxon  by  King  Alfred :  the  Anglo-Saxon  Metres  and  a 
literal  English  translation  by  the  Bey.  Saxauel  Fox,  (Antiqua£U!« 
Libbart).    Immedialely, 

LOWNDES'S  BIBLIOGBAPHEB*S  MANUAU  Appendix  Vol.  con- 
taining the  Lists  of  Books  published  by  Tarious  Societies  and  Clubs, 
(Philolooical  Libbabt). 

POSTEBS  anSCELLANEOUS  WOBKS.  including  his  Essay 
on  Doddridge,  &c  rSTANDABD  Libbart). 


NOTICE. 

Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldt  beg  to  annoniice  that  they  have 
purchased  of  Mr.  H.  O.  Bolin,  who  is  preparing  to  retire 
from  business,  after  forty  years  of  sncceasful  enterprise,  the 
entire  stock  of  his  various  Libraries,  consisting  of  more 
than  600  different  works,  and  comprising  nearly  half  a 
niillion  of  volumes. 

These  Libraries  have  been  created  by  Mr.  Bohn  during 
the  past  twenty  years  by  an  amount  of  energy  and  industry, 
biblic^raphical  knowledge  and  literary  skill  never  before 
united  with  the  requisite  amount  of  capital ;  and  they  repre- 
sent an  accumulation  of  valuable  works  unexampled  in  the 
history  of  literary  undertakings. 

Tliough  Mr.  Bohn  was  not  the  first  to  recognize  the 
power  of  cheapness  as  applied  to  the  production  of  books, 
he  was  the  first  to  address  his  efforts  exclusively  to  works 
of  a  standard  character  and  enduring  interest     He  threw 
himself  mto  the  movement  with  characteristic  energy ;  and 
in  developing  his  aim  he  is  known  by  those  who  have 
watched  the  progress  of  cheap  literature  to  have  distanced 
all  competitors.     During  the  time  that  his  Libraries  have 
been  before  the  public,  he  has  carried  into  all  classes  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  where  the  English  language  is  under- 
stood an  unexampled  choice  of  books,  not  only  for  students 
and  scholars,  but  for  readers  who  merely  seek  amusement. 
Such  a  choice,  so  varied,  and  at  so  low  a  price,  does  not 
exist  in  this  country  or  elsewhere  ;  and  Mr.  Bohn  is  entitled 
to  the  gratitude  of  all  who  value  the  humanizing  effects  of 

literature.    Since  the  commencement  of  these  Libraries  at 
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leaat  three  million  volumes  have  been  issued,  and  tbe^ 
may  fairly  be  taken  to  represent  thirty  million  readen. 

In  accepting  the  responsibility  of  so  large  an  under- 
taking, Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldy  desire  to  cany  on  the  p^.*- 
jects  of  Mr.  Bohn  with  the  same  spirit  and  energy  whic^ 
have  influenced  him,  and  they  are  happy  to  announce  thf; 
will  have  the  advantage  of  his  bibliographical  knowledp- 
and  laige  experience. 

In  addition  to  the  Libraries  of  Mr.  Bohn,  this  G^talogD'' 
comprises  the  various  Collections  published  bj  Messn^ 
Bell  and  Daldy  during  the  last  nine  years,  and  now  in 
progress. 

These  Libraries  and  Collections  together  afford  a  choic» 
fix>m  about  800  volumes  on  general  literature  and  educa- 
tion. 

To  assist  purchasers  in  making  their  selections  a  classi* 
fied  index  is  attached,  by  which  they  will  be  guided  to  the 
subjects  of  the  books. 

Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldy  venture  to  add,  that  the  Aldine 
Poets,  Aldine  Series,  British  Worthies,  Elzevir  Series,  an  i 
Pocket  Volumes,  are  specially  prepared  for  the  lovers 
choice  books,  and  are  specimens  of  careful  editing  combin 
with  the  most  finished  workmanship  in  all  external  feature^. 
They  believe  that  they  are  not  surpassed  in  these  respects 
by  any  similar  productions  of  the  present  day. 

Many  of  the  above  works  are  adapted  for  prizes  and 
presents ;  and  they  may  be  had  through  any  bookseller, 
bound  in  a  suitable  style,  by  giving  a  short  notice. 
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CLASSIFIED  INDEX. 


zfivaaasv. 

Angler*  Wftlton    .     .     .'" 
Angler's  MantuO,  Hofland 
CtieflB  OoDgren     .     .     . 
— —  Oamoi  of,  Morphy 
^-—'  FUyer^s  Companion 

Handbook  . 

Fkaxis,  StaonUm    . 

— —  Tovunament     .     . 
Gamesi  Handbook  of 
Manty  Ezerdaea,  Walker 
Stiootjng,  Recreations  in 


tr. 


DiiiroD'i  loooogrufay 
Holbein'B  Bible  Cbta 

Dance  of  Death 

Laaxi'a  Fkinting  .     .     . 
Lectures  on  Painting 
Midnel  Angelo  and  Raphael 
KeSTDOlda'  ^  J.)  Worka 
Schleceft  diathetic  Works 
Stanlev's  Synopsis  of  FUnters 
Vaaairs  lives  of  the  FUnters 


n 


CUraloal  Oeographj 


Long 

GramiBsr  Sdiool  Atlas    . 
Marlboioagh's  Qimpaigns 

'4  ><>EAFBT. 

Burke's  Life  .... 
Cellini,  Memoln  of  .  . 
Fostn's  Life,  fte.  .  .  . 
Franklin's  AntoUography 
Irving's  Life  and  Letters 
Johneoa's  Life,  fto  .  . 
I>tcke'a  Life  and  Letters 
Lnthec's  Life,  Michelet  . 
Nelson's  Ufe.  Southey  . 
Pope's  Life,  Garratbeis  . 
Walton's  LfTes  .  .  . 
Washington's  Life  .  . 
WclUngUm,  Life  of   .     . 

(i:rri8R  ClASBICB. 

Addison's  Works .  .  . 
Burke's  Works  .  .  . 
Speeches 


MUton's  nose  Works     . 
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Macgregor,  M.F.    3$,  6d. 

Foster's  (John)  Life  and  Correspondence,  Edited  by  J.  £. 
Byland.    Portrait    In  2  Vols.    S«.6(ieach. 


Lectures,  delivered  at  Broadmead  Chapel,  Bristol, 

E±tod  by  J.  E.  Byland.    In  2  vols.    S«.  6d.  each. 

Critical    Essays,  contributed  to    the  Eclectio  Be- 


view.    Edited  by  J.  E.  Byland    In2volsL    88.6d.each. 

Essays:    on  Decision  of  Character;    on  a  Man's 


Writing  Memoirs  of  himself;  on  the  epithet  Bomantic;  on  the 
aversion  of  Men  of  Taste  to  Evangelical  Beligion,  &c.    St.  6d. 

Essays  on  the  Evils  of  Popular  Ignorance.     New 


Edition,  to  which  is  added,  a  Discourse  on  the  Propagation  of 
Christianity  in  India.    3$.  Gd. 

Fosteriana  :  Thoughts,  Hefiections,  and  Criticisms 


of  tlie  late  John  Foster,  selected  from  periodical  papers^  and 
Edited  by  Henry  G.  Bohn  (nearly  600  pages;.    5$. 

Miscellaneous  Works.      Including   his   Essaj  on 


Doddridge.    Preparing. 

FuUer's  (Andrew)  Principal  Works.     With  Memoir.     Por- 
trait.   &.  6d 
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Goethe's  Works.     In  5  vols.     35.  6d.  each. 

Vols.  1  and  2  oontam  Autobiography.  13  Books ;  and  Tiayels 
in  Italy,  France,  and  Switzerland.    Portrait. 

Vol.  3.  Fanst,  Iphigenia,  Torquato  Taso,  Egmont,  &c.  Trans- 
lated by  Hiss  Swanwick ;  and  Gotz  Ton  Berlichingen,  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  reyised  by  Henry  G.  Bohn.    Froniiipiece. 

Vol.  4.  Noyels  and  Tales;  containing  Electiye  Affinities,  Sor- 
rows of  Werther,  The  German  £migrantB»  The  Good  Women, 
and  a  Nonvelette. 

VoL  5.  Willielm  Meister's  Apprenticeship,  a  Novel,  translated 
by  B.  D.  Boylan, 

Gregory's  (Dr.)  Letters  on  the  Evidences,  Doctrines,  and 
Duties  of  the  Christian  Beligion.    St.  6d. 

Gnizot's  History  of  Representative  Government,  trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  A.  R  Scoble,  with  Index.    Ss.  6<2. 

■  History  of  the  English  Revolution  of  1640,  from 

the  Accession,  to  the  Death  of  Charles  I.  With  a  Preliminary 
Essay  on  its  causes  and  success.  Translated  by  William  Hazlitt. 
Portrait  of  Charles  I.    38.  6d 

History  of    Civilization,    from  the    Fall   of    the 

Roman  Empire  to  the  French  Revolution.  Translated  by  William 
Hazlitt    In  3  vols.    Portrait  of  Guizot^  Ac    38.  6d.  each. 

Hall's  (Rev.  Robert)  Miscellaneous  Works  and  Remains, 
with  Memoir  by  Dr.  Gregory,  and  an  Essay  on  his  Character  by 
John  Fotiter.    PortraU.    St.  6d. 

Heine's  Poems,  complete,  translated  from  the  German  in 
the  original  Metres,  with  a  Sketch  of  Heine's  life,  by  Edgar  A. 
Bowring.    3<.  6d 

Hungary:  its  History  and  Revolutions.  With  a  copious 
Memoir  of  Kossuth,  from  new  and  authentic  sources.  Portrait  of 
KouuHi.    3s.  6d. 

Hutchinson  (Colonel),  Memoirs  of,  by  his  Widow  Lucy ; 
with  an  Account  of  the  Siege  of  Latham  House.    Portrait,    3s.  6d 

James's  (G.  P.  R.)  History  of  the  Life  of  Richard  Coeur  de 
Leon,  King  of  England.  Portraits  of  Richard  and  PhUip  Augustus, 
In  2  Tols.    3f .  6d.  each. 

History  of  the  Life  of  Louis  XIV.     Portraits  of 


Ixms  XIV.  and  Cardinal  Matarin,    In  2  vols.    dt.  6c2.  each. 

Junius's  Letters,  with  all  the  Notes  of  Woodfall's  Edition, 
and  important  additions;  also,  an  Essay  disclosing  the  Authorship, 
and  an  el^bozate  Index.    In  2  yolsi    3a.  6d.  each. 
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Lamartine's  History  of  the  Girondists,  or  FerBonal  Memoirs 
of  the  Palriots  of  the  French  Revolution,  from  unpablished  wanm, 
PortmiU  o/  Bdbetpiem,  Madame  Bokind,  and  Chariotte  Corda^ 
In  3  vols.    St.  6d.  each. 

— —  History  of  the  Bestoration  of  the  Monarchy  in 
France  (a  Sequel  to  his  History  of  the  Girondists),  with  Index. 
Portraits  of  Lamartine,  Taliyrand,  Lafayette,  Ney,  and  Louii  XVJL 
In  4  vols.    3$,  6d.  each, 

History  of  the  French  Bevolation  of  1848,  viUk 

a  fine  Jrontimieoe  containing  Portraits  of  Lamartins,  Ledrtt  JSoflw, 
Dupont  de  VEure,  Arago^  Louis  Blanc,  and  Craniatx,    3s.  6d. 

Lanzi's  History  of  Painting :  a  revised  translation  by  Thos. 
Bosooe,  with  complete  Index.  Portraits  of  Baphaek  TiOaM^  and 
Corrcggio,    In  3  vols.    St.  6<2.  each. 

Locke's  Philosophical  Works,  containing  an  Essay  on  the 
Human  Understanding,  an  Esaay  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Undeistaiid- 
ing,  &c.,  with  Prelinmuuy  Discourse,  Notes  and  Index  by  J.  A, 
St  John,  Esq.    Portrait,    In  2  vols.    St.  6d.  each. 

— ' Life  and  Letters,  with  Extracts  from  his  Com- 
mon-Place Books,  by  Lord  King,  New  Edition,  with  a  Geneial 
Index.    Ss,6d 

Luther's  Table  Talk,  translated  and  Edited  by  William 
Hazlitt  New  Edition,  to  which  is  added  the  life  of  Luther,  bj 
Alexander  Ghahners,  with  additions  from  lUchelet  and  Audin. 
Portrait,  after  Lucas  Kranach,    St.  6d. 

Machiavelli's  History  of  Florence,  Prince,  and  other  WorkB. 
Portrait    St.  6d. 

Menzel's  History  of  Germany.  Portraits  of  Charlemagne^ 
ChaHes  V^  and  Prince  Mettemu^    In  S  Yols.    St.  6d  each. 

Michelet's  Life  of  Lnther,  translated  by  W.  Hazlitt  3s.  W. 
History  of    the  Homan  Bepublio,  translated  by 


William  HaEUtt    St.  6<i 

History  of  the  French  Revolution,  from  its  6a^ 


liest  indications  to  the  flight  of  the  King  in  1791.    With  Geoenl 
Index.    Frontispiece,    (646  pages.)    St.  6(2. 

Mignet's  History  of  the  French  Bevolution  from  1789  to 
1814.    Portrait  of  Napoleon  as  First  Consul    St.  6d 

Milton's  Prose  Works,  including  the  Christian  Doctrine, 
translated  and  Edited,  with  Notes  (many  additional),  by  the  Bight 
Bev.  Charles  Sumner,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Genosl 
Index.    Portraits  and  Ihmli^neee.    In  5  yols.    St.  6d.  each. 
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Mitford's  (Miss)  Our  Village.  Sketclies  of  Rural  Character, 
and  Scenery;  New  and  Improved  Edition,  complete.  Woodcuts 
and  Bngravings  on  8ted.    In  2  vols.    38.  6d.  each. 

Keander's  Church  History,  translated  from  the  German; 
complete,  with  General  Index.    In  10  yoIs.    Ss.  6d.  each. 

Life  of  Christ)  translated  from  the  German.    3s.  Qd. 

First  planting  of  Christianity,  and  Antignostikus. 

Translated  by  J.  E.  Syland.    In  2  Tola    3«.  ed,  each. 

History  of  Christian  Dogmas,  translated  firom  the 


German,  by  J.  E.  Ryland.    In  2  vols.    3<.  6d,  each. 

Memorials   of   Christian   Life  in   the    Early  and 


Middle  Ages  (including  his  Light  in  Dark  Places),  translated  by 
J.  E.  Ryland.     3«.  6d, 

Ookley's  Histoir  of  the  Saracens,  revised  and  enlarged, 
with  a  Life  ox  Mohammed,  and  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  H.  G. 
Bohn«    Portrait  of  Mohammed.    3&  Gd. 

Banke's  History  of  the  Popes,  translated  by  E.  Foster. 
PortraitB  of  JtUiuB  If.,  Innocent  X.,  Ac.    In  3  vols.    3s,  6d.  each. 

History  of    Servia  and   the    Servian   Revolution. 

With  an  Account  of  the  Insurrection  in  Bosnia.  Translated  by 
Mrs.  Kerr.  To  which  is  added.  The  Slavonic  Proviooes  of  Turkey, 
from  the  French  of  Oyprien  Bobert,  and  other  sources.    3s.  6d 

Beynolds'  (Sir  Joshua)  Literary  Works,  with  Memoir. 
Portrait    In  2  vola    3s.  6d.  each. 

Boscoe's  Life  and  Pontificate  of  Leo.  X.,  with  the  Copyright 
Notes,  Appendices  of  Historical  Documents,  the  Episode  onLucretia 
Borgia,  and  an  Index.  Three  fine  Portraits.    In  2  vols.   3<.  6d  each. 


Life  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  called  the  Magnificent, 

indttding  the  Oopyright  Notes  and  Illustrations,  and  a  new  Memoir 
by  his  Son.    Portrait.    3s.  6d. 

BuBsia,  History  of,  from  the  earliest  Period,  compiled  from 
the  most  authentic  sources,  including  Karamsin,  Tooke,  and  Segur, 
by  Walter  K.  Kelly.  Portraits  of  Catherine,  Nicholas,  and  Ment- 
sehikoff.    In  2  vola    38.  Qd.  each. 

Schiller's  Works.     In  4  vols.     3s.  6d.  each. 

Yol.  1,  containing  History  of  the  Thirty  Years*  War,  and  Bevolt 

of  the  Netherlanda    Portrait  of  S<^iUer. 
Yol.  2.  Continuation  of  the  Revolt  of  the  Netherlands ;  Wallen- 

stein*s  Camp ;  The  Piccolomini ;   The  Death  of  Wallenstein ; 

and  William  Tell.    PoHrait  of  Wallenstein. 
YoL  3.  Don  Oarlos,  Mary  Stuart,  Maid  of  Orleans,  and  Bride  of 

Messina.    Portrait  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans. 
Yol.  4.  The  Bobbers,  Fiesoo,  Love  and  Intrigue,  and  the  Ghost* 

Seer,  translated  by  Heniy  G.  Bohn« 
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Scblegers  Leotuies  on  the  Philosopliy  of  Life   and  ih» 
Philosophy  of  Language,  translated  by  A.  J.  W.  Morriaon.    3«.  Cd. 


Lectures   on  the  History  of  Literature,    Ancioit 

and  Hodam.    Kow  first  completely  tnmslated  from  the  German, 
with  a  General  Index.    3«.  Bd, 

Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  History,  translated 

from  the  German  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Anthor,  by  J.  &  Bobeftoos, 
Esq.    New  Edition,  revised.    PortraiL    Ss.  6(1 

Lectures   on  Dramatic  Literature,   translated  by 


Mr.  Black.      New  Edition,  with  Memoir,  careftilly  reyised  from 
the  last  German  Edition,  by  A.  J.  W.  Morrison.    PortrcuL    3i.  6d- 

Lectures  on  Modem  History,  translated  from  the 

last  German  Edition.    St.  6(2. 

JSsthetic   and    Miscellaneous  Works,    containing 


Letters  on  Christian  Art,  Essay  on  Gothic  Architectore,  Bemarfcs 
on  the  Bomanoe  Poetry  of  the  Middle  Ages,  on  Bftakspeaie,  the 
limits  of  the  Beautiful,  and  on  the  Language  and  Wisdom  of  the 
Indians.    3«.  6d. 

Sheridan's  Dramatic  Works  and  Life.     Portrait.     3&  6d, 

Sismondi's  History  of  the  Literature  of  the  South  of  Eo- 
rope,  translated  by  Boscoe.  A  New  Edition,  with  all  the  Notes  of 
the  last  French  Edition.  The  Specimens  of  early  French,  Itatian, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese  Poetry  are  translated  into  English  Yezw 
by  Gary,  Wiffen,  Il^oe,  and  others.  Complete  with  Memoir  of 
the  Author,  and  Index.   Two  fine  Portraits.  In  2  vols.    36.  6d,  each. 

Smith's  (Adam)  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments ;  with  his 
Essay  on  the  First  Formation  of  Languages ;  to  whic^  is  added  a 
Biographical  and  Critical  Memoir  of  the  Author  by  DngaM 
Stewart    38.  6d. 

Smyth's  (Professor)  Lectures  on  Modem  History;  from 
the  irruption  of  the  Northern  Nations  to  the  dose  of  tiie  Americsn 
BeTolution.  New  Edition,  with  tiie  Author's  last  Oorrectiona,  sn 
additional  Lecture,  and  a  complete  Index.   In  2  vols.    3s.  6d,  each. 

■  Lectures    on  the  History  of  the  French  Eevolu- 

tion.    New  Edition,  with  the  Author's  last  corrections,  and  Index. 
In  2  vols.    Ss.  6d  each. 

Stuim's  Morning  Communings  with  God,  or  Devotional 
Meditations  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year.  Translated  from  the 
German.    3s.  6d. 

Taylor's  (Bishop  Jeremy)  Holy  Living  and  Dying.    For- 

trait     Ss,  6d, 

Thierry's  History  of  the  Conquest  of  England  hy  the  Nor- 
mans ;  its  Causes,  and  its  Consequences.  Translated  hy  Williain 
Ilnzlitt.  PortraU  of  Thierry  and  WUUam  Z  In  2  voU  Si.  6d.  each. 
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Thieir/s  History  of  the  Tiers  Etat,  or  Third  Estate,  in 
Frenoe.  Tniulated  from  the  IVench  hy  the  Bev.  F.  B.  Wells. 
2  vols,  in  one.    5& 

Yasari's  Lives  of  the  Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Architects. 
Tranalated  by  Mrs.  Foster.    In  5  toIs.     3b,  6d.  each. 

Wheatley  on  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.     Frontispiece. 

n. 
Bohn's  Historical  Library. 

Uniform  with  (he  Staxdabd  Lib&abt,  5s.  per  volume, 

Evelyn's  Diary  and  Correspondence,  with  the  Private 
Osneroondenoe  of  Charles  I.  and  others  during  the  Ciyil  War. 
Kew  Edition,  revised  and  considerably  enlarged,  from  the  original 
Papers.  Now  fird  lUtulraled  with  numerous  FortraiU  and  FUUee 
engraved  on  Sted,    In  4  Tols.    5s.  each. 

*  No  cbaDge  of  Ikshfon,  no  alteration  of  taste,  no  re^olntloa  of  ideiioe  hare 
impaired,  or  can  impair  the  celebrity  of  Evelyn.  His  name  is  firesh  in  the  land, 
and  his  rfrpatatioo.  like  the  trees  of  an  Indian  Pandise,  exists  and  will  oontlnae 
to  exist.  In  fall  strength  and  beaaty,  onii^ared  hf  time."— <^MUtcrIy  Jievmo 
(Southed). 

Pepys*  Diary  and  Correspondence.  Edited  by  Lord  Bray- 
brooke.  New  and  Improved  Edition,  with  important  Additions, 
including  numerous  Letters.  lUwtrated  toitii  many  Portraits* 
In  4  yoIb.  5s.  each. 

Jesse's  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  England  during  the  Reign 
of  the  Stuarts,  including  the  Protectorate.  With  Greneral  Index. 
Upwdrds  of  Forty  Portraits  on  Sted,    In  3  vols.    Ss.  each. 

'    Memoirs  of  the  Pretenders  and  their  Adherents. 
Kew  Edition,  with  Index.    Six  Portraits,    5s, 

Nugent's  (Lord)  Memorials  of  Hampden,  his  Party  and 
Times.  Fourth  Edition  revised,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  and 
copious  Index.    Illustrated  toith  twdvefine  Portraits.    5s, 

m. 
Bohn's  Library  of  French  Memoirs. 

Uniform  wUh  the  Standabd  Lqrabt,  8s.  6<i  per  volume. 

Memoirs  of  Philip  de  Commines,  containing  the  Histories 
of  Louis  XI.  and  Charles  YIII.,  Kings  of  France,  and  of  Charles 
the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy.  To  which  is  added.  The  Scandalous 
Chronicle,  or  Secret  History  of  Louis  XI.  Edited,  with  life  and 
Notes,  by  A.  R.  Scoble,  Esq.  Portraits  of  Charles  the  BM  and 
Louis  XI.    In  2  vols.    3«.  6d  each. 
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Memoira  of  the  Dnke  of  Sully,  Prime  Minister  to  Heniy 
the  Great  Translated  bom  the  French.  Kew  Editioii,  levued, 
with  additional  Notes,  and  an  Historical  Introduction,  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  With  a  General  Index.  Portraits  of  SuU^,  Eatrs 
JK,  Cdigny,  and  Marie  de  Medidg.   In  4  Tola    St.  6dL  each. 

IV. 

Bohn's  School  and  College  Series. 

Bass's  Complete  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  to  the  New 
Testament      2a.  6d. 

New  Testament  (The)  in  Greek.  Gnesbach's  Text,  with 
the  Yarions  readings  of  Mill  and  Sciholz  at  foot  of  page,  and  PsiiOel 
Beferenoes  in  the  margin ;  also  a  Critical  Introduction  and  CShrooe- 
logical  Tables.  By  an  eminent  Scholar.  Third  Edition,  leviaed 
and  corrected.  Tvoo  foG-wmUa  of  Greek  ManuBoripts,  (650  pages.) 
38.6d. 


—  or  bound  up  with  a  complete  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  to 
the  New  Testament  (250  pages  additional,  making  in  all  900),  5& 

V. 

Uniform  with  the  Standard  Library. 

4 

British  Poets,  from  Milton  to  Kirke  White.  Cabinet  Edi- 
tion. Fronii8pieoe8  containing  Twenty-two  MedaUion  FortraiU. 
Complete  in  4  yols.    lie, 

Gary's  Translation  of  Dante^s  Heaven,  Hell  and  Poivatory. 
78,  ed. 

Chillingworth's  Religion  of  Protestants.    3s.  6d, 

Classic  Tales.  Comprising  in  one  volume  the  piost 
esteemed  works  of  the  imagination :  Contents — ^Basselas,  The  Vicar 
of  Wakefield,  The  ExUes  of  Siberia.  Paul  and  Virginia,  The  Indian 
Cottege,  Gulliyer's  Travels,  Steme*s  Sentimental  Joilrney,  Sorrow 
of  Werter,  Theodoslus  and  Constantia,  and  the  Cfistle  of  Otianta 
38.  6<2. 

Demosthenes  and  Machines,  the  Orations  of.  Translated 
by  Thomas  Leland,  DD.    35. 

Dickson  and  Mowbray  on  Poultry.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Loudon. 

lUwtrationa  by  Harvey,    5a 
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Henry's  (Matthew)  Commentary  on  the  Psalms.    Numerous 

lUtutratwru,    4«.  6(2. 

Ilofland's  British  Angler's  Manual,  including  a  Piscatorial 

Aooount  of  the  principal  Bivers,  Lakes,  and  Trout-stieams  in  the 

United  Kingdom.    Improved  Edition,  enlarged,  by  Edward  Jesse, 

Esq.    UUuiraied  with  eixiy  heauUfid  Steel  Engravings  and  Ligno- 

graphs.    Is.  6d. 

**  A  book  of  marvellona  beauty.    For  practkal  Informatitni  or  pleMtng  detail 
it  can  baldly  be  exoeeded."— i^eO^t  Lift, 

Horace's  Odes  and    Epodes.       Translated  literally  and 
rhythmically,  by  the  Bev.  W.  Sewell.    3$.  Gd. 

Irving's  (Washington)  Complete  Works.    In  1 0  vols.  35.  6<7. 
each. 

Vol.  L  Salmagmidi  and  Knickerbocker.    Portrait  of  (he  Author. 

Vol.  It.  Sketch  Book  and  Life  of  Goldsmith. 

YoL  III.  Braoebridge  Hall  and  Abbotsford  and  Newstead. 

Vol.  IV.  Tales  of  a  Traveller  and  the  Alhambra. 

Vol.  Y.  Gonauest  of  Granada  and  Gonqnest  of  Spain. 

Yols.  YI.  ana  YII.  life  of  Golumbus  and  Gompanions  of  Golum- 
bos,  with  a  new  Index.    Fine  Portrait, 

Yol.  YIIL  Astoria  and  Tour  in  the  Prairies. 

YoL  IX.  Mahomet  and  his  Successors. 

Yol.  X.  Gonqnest  of  Florida  and  Adventures  of  Gaptain  Bonne- 
ville, 


(Washington)  Life  of  Washington,  Sequel  to  Wash- 
ington Irving's  Worlos.  With  General  Index.  Portrait  In  4  vols. 
3s.  6d  each. 

(Washington)  Life  and  Letters,  by  his  Nephew, 

Pierre  R  Irving.    In  2  vols.    3$,  6(2.  each. 

Joyce's  Introduction  to  the  Arts  and  Sciences.  Containing 
a  general  explanation  of  the  fundamental  principles  and  facts  of  the 
Sciences,  in  Lessons,  with  Examination  Questions  subjoined.  3s,  6d, 

Lawrence's  Lectures  on  Comparative  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
Zoology,  and  the  Natural  History  of  3Ian.  Frontispiece,  and  12 
Plates.    6s, 

Lilly's  Ldtroduction  to  Astrology,  -with  numerous  emenda- 
tions adapted  to  the  improved  state  of  the  soienoe  of  the  preset 
day,  by  ZadkieL    5s. 

Miller's  (Professor)  History,  from  the  Pall  of  the  Eoman 
Empire  to  the  French  Bovolution,  philosophically  considered.  New 
Edition,  revised  and  improved,  with  Index  and  Portrait,  In  4  voU. 
St.  6d,  per  vol. 
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18      bohk's  philolooioal  and  philobophical  ubsabx. 

Farkes'  Elemeatary  Chemistiy,  on  the  basis  of  the  Chemicai 
Catechiam.    Beviaed  Edition.    3s.  Gd. 

Political,  The,  Cyclopaedia.    In  4  vols.     35.  6cf.  each. 

Alao  bound  in  2  toIs.  with  leather  backs.     15<. 

Contains  as  mncfa  as  eight  ordinary  Stos.  It  was  originally  paUiahed  In  another 
shape  by  Mr.  Charles  Knight,  onder  the  title  of  PoUtioal  Dictionaiy,  mt£llCs, 

Shakespeare's  Plajs  and  Poems,  with  Life^  by  Alexander 
Chalmers.    In  clear  diamond  type.    Zs.  6d. 

— — ^  or,  with  forty  heauti/id  outline  Steel  Engravings,    5s. 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  with  Introductory  Remarks  by  the 
Bey.  J.  Sherman.    Printed  in  a  large  clear  tgpe,  with  8  Vbuirdions 
by  Leach  and  Gilbert,  ctnd  Froatisptece  by  HindiUff,    Sc  6d, 
**  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe's  locomparable  tale."— like  Timet, 

Wide,  The,  Wide  World,  by  Elizabeth  WetheralL     Itlus- 
irated  by  10  highly-finithed  Engravings  on  Sted.    3«.  6d* 

VL 

Bohn's  Philological  and  Philosophical 

Library. 

Uniform  with  the  Standabd  Library,  €U  5«.  per  volume  (excepting  iho$e 

marked  othencise). 

Hegel's  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  History.    Trans* 
lated  by  J.  Sibree,  H.A.    58. 

Herodotus,  Turner's  (Dawson,  W.)  Notes  to,  for  the  use  of 
Students ;  with  Map,  Appendices,  and  Index.    5*. 

Wheeler's   Analysis   and   Summary   of;    with  a 


Synchnmistical  Table  of  Events,  Table  of  Weights,  &c  &c    5«. 

Kant's  Critique  of  Pure  Beason ;  translated  by  J.  M«  D. 
Meiklejohn.   6s. 

Logic,  or  the  Science  of  Inference ;  a  Popular  Manual ;  by 
J.  Devey.    5s, 

Lowndes'  Bibliographer's  Manual  of  English  Literature  : 
comprising  an  account  of  rare,  curious,  and  uaeftil  Books  pablidxxi 
in  England  since  the  invention  of  Printing;  with  bibliogEBphical 
and  critical  Notices  and  Prices.  New  Edition,  revised  and  enluged  ; 
by  Henry  G,  Bohn.  Parts  L  to  X,  ds,  Qd.  each.  Part  XI.  (tlie 
Appendix  Volume)  in  the  Press. 
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Tennemann's  Manual  of  the  History  of  Philosophy ;  rovised 
and  continued  by  J.  B.  Moiell. 

Thucydides,  Wheeler's  Analysis  of.    With  Chronological 
and  other  Tables.    New  Edition,  with  a  General  Index.    5». 

Wright's  (Thomas)  Dictionary  of  Obsolete  and  Provincial 
English  (1048  pages).    In  2  vols.    5».  each. 

or,  bound  in  one    thick    volume,    half  morocco^ 


TMoUed  edges,    128.  6d 

VII. 

Bohn's  Britifih  Classics. 

Uniform  with  (he  Standabd  Libbabt,  8«.  6<2.  per  volume, 

Addison's  Works,  with  the  Notes  of  Bishop  Hurd.  New 
Edition,  with  mnch  additional  matter,  and  upwaras  of  100  Unpub- 
lished Letters.  Edited  by  Henry  G.  Bohn.  With  a  very  copious 
Index.  Fortran  and  eight  Engravings  on  8ted.  In  6  vols.  Ss,  6d, 
each. 

V  '^i»  !•  ^e  fixvt  Ume  anything  like  a  complete  edltioa  of  Addlsoo's  Works 
has  been  presented  to  the  uigUih  Pablic.  It  containi  nearly  one  third  more 
than  baa  hitherto  been  pnbUahed  in  a  collective  form. 

Burke's  Works.    In  6  Volumes*     3«.  Qd,  each. 

Vol.  1,  containing  Ids  Vindication  of  Naioial  Society,  Essay  on 

the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  and  various  Political  Busoellanies. 
Vol.  2.  Reflections  on  the  French  Bevolution;  Letters  relating 

to  the  Bristol  Election ;  Speech  on  Fox's  East  India  Bill ;  etc. 
Vol.  3.  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs ;  on  the  Nabob 

of  Aroot's  Debts ;  the  Catholic  Claims,  etc 
Vol.  4.  Beport  on  the  Affairs  of  India,  and  Articles  of  Charge 

against  Warren  Hastings. 
VoL  5.  Conclusion  of  md  Articles  of  Charge  against  Warren 

Hastings ;  Political  Letters  on  the  American  War ;   on  a  Begi- 

cide  Peace,  to  the  Empress  of  Russia. 
Vol.  6.  Miscellaneous  Speeches,  Letters  and  Fhigments,  Abridg- 
ments of  English  BUstory,  etc    With  a  Genenu  Index. 

Speeches  on  the  Impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings ; 

and  Letters.    With  Index.   In  2  vols,  (fonning  Vds.  7  and  8  of  the 
complete  works).   St.  6d,  each. 

Life.    By  Prior;  Kew  Edition,  revised  by  the 

l_  T%       ^«  *A  tf%  y%  Jt 


Author.    Portrait    8s.  6d 

%•  This  is  nsnally  attacbrd  to  tbe  works,  and  fooDS  a  Ninth  Volmne. 
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Defoe's  Works.     Edited  by  Sir  Walter  Scott    In  7  Vols. 

Ss,  Sd.  each. 
YoL  1.  Life,  Adyentures,  and  Piracies  of  Captain  Singlebm,  and 

life  of  Colonel  Jack.    ForfraH  of  Dtfoe. 
Vol.  2.  Memoirs  of  a  Oavalier;  Adventores  of  Oapiain  Culetoo, 

Didcory  Cronke,  &c. 
Vol.  3.  I^  of  Moll  Flanders ;  and  the  Histoiy  of  the  DeriL 
YoL  4.  Roxana,  or  the  Fortunate  Mistress;   and  Life  of  Mis. 

Christian  Davies. 
Yol.  5.  History  of  the  Great  Plagae  of  London*  1665,  (to  which 

is  added,  the  Fire  of  London,  1666,  by  an  Anonymous  writer)  ; 

The  Storm ;  and  The  True  Bom  Englishman. 
YoL  6.   Life  and  Adventures  of  Duncan  Campbell;    Yoyage 

Kound  the  World ;  and  Tracts  relating  to  the  Hanoveriaa  Ao- 

oesaion. 
Yol.  7.  Bobinson  Crusoe. 

Gibbon's  Roman  Empire ;  complete  and  unabridged,  witli 
▼ariomm  Notes;  including,  in  addition  to  the  Author's  own,  th(»e 
of  Guizot.  Wen(^  Niebuhr,  Hugo,  Neander,  and  other  foreign  scho- 
lars; and  an  elaborate  Index.    Fdited  by  an  English  Chunhman. 
•    Portrait  Qxid  Map9,   ^  7  volumes.    Ss.  6c2.  each. 

YHL 

Bohn's  Ecclesiastical  Library. 

Uniform  toith  the  BrAKDAfiD  Libsabt,  5s.  per  volume, 

EnsebinB'  EcclesiaBtical  History.    With  Notes.    Ss, 

Philo  JndadTis,  Works  of;  the  contemporary  of  Joseplms. 
Translated  fiom  the  Greek,  by  C.  D.  Yonge.    In  4  vols.   &.  each. 

Socrates*  Ecclesiastical  Histoiy,  in  continuation  of  Ease- 
bins;  with  the  Notes  of  YalesiuB.    5s. 

Sozomen's  Ecclesiastical  History,  from  a.d,  324-440 :  and 
the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Philostorgius ;  translated  from  the 
Greek.    With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  £.  Walford,  MA.    58. 

Theodoret  and  Evagrins.  Ecclesiastical  Histories,  from 
A  J).  832  to  A.D.  427 ;  and  from  a.d.  431  to  a.d.  544.  With  Gencial 
Index.    5s. 
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IX. 

Bohn's  Antiquarian  Library. 

TJniform  wUh  the  Standabd  Librabt,  at  5s.  jjer  vdume. 
Bede'fl  Ecclesiastical  Histoiy,  and  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle. 

Boethius's  Consolation  of  Philosophy,  rendered  into  Anglo- 
Saxon  by  King  Alfred,  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  Metres,  and  a  literal 
English  translation  of  the  whole,  by  the  Bev.  Samuel  Fox.    5«. 

Brand's  Popular  Antiquities  of  JSngland,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land.   'Bj  Sir  Henry  Ellia.    In  3  vols.    5s.  each. 

Browne's  (Sir  Thomas)  Works.  Edited  by  Simon  Wilkin. 
In  3  vols.  T58.  each. 

Vol.  1.  containing  the  Vulgar  Errors. 

Vol.  2.  Beligio  Medici,  and  Garden  of  C3rrus. 

Vol.  3.  Urn-Burial,  Tracts,  and  Come^ndenco. 

Chronicles  of  the  Cmsaders;    Bichard  of  Devizes,  Qeoflfrey  * 
de  Vinsauf^  Lord  de  Joinville.    Illuminated  Ihmtispiece.   5«. 

Chronicles  of  the  Tombs.  A  collection  of  Epitaphs,  pre- 
ceded by  an  Essay  on  Monumental  Inscriptions  and  Sepulchral  An- 
tiquities.   By  T.  J.  Pettigrew.  F.B.S..  F.S.A.    Ss. 

Early  Travels  in  Palestine;  Willibald,  Swwnlf,  Benja- 
min of  Tudela,  Mandeville,  La  Brocquiere,  mid  Maundrell ;  all  im- 
abridged.    Edited  by  Thomas  Wright,  Esq.    Map,    5s. 

Ellis's  Early  English  Metrical  Homances.  Eevised  by  J. 
O.  Halliwell,  Esq.    lUuminaled  Frantiepiece.   5s. 

Florence  of  Worcester's  Chronicle,  with  the  Two  Continu- 
ations :  comprising  Annals  of  English  History,  from  the  Departure  of 
ihe  Bomans  to  the  Beign  of  Edward  I.  Translated,  with  Notes,  by 
Thomas  Forester,  Esq.  M.A.   5s. 

Giraldus  Cambrensis'  Historical  W^orks.  Containing  his 
Topography  of  Ireland ;  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Ireland ;  Itine- 
rary thn>ugh  Wales;  and  Description  of  Wales.  With  Index. 
Edited  by  Thomas  Wright,  Esq.    5«. 

Hand-Book  of  Proverbs.  Comprising  all  Bay's  Collection 
of  English  Froyerbs ;  with  his  additions  from  Foreign  Languages, 
and  a  Ck)mplet6  Alphabetical  Index,  introducing  large  Adoitions, 
as  well  of  Proverbs  as  of  Sayings,  Sentences,  MaxiniH,  and  Phrases, 
collected  and  edited  by  Henry  G.  Bohn.    5«. 

Henry  of  Huntingdon's  History  of  the  English,  from  the 
Boman  Invasion  to  Henry  H. ;  with  the  Acts  of  King  Stephen,  &c. 
Translated  and  edited  by  T.  Forester,  Esq.,  M.A.    5«. 
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Ingulph's  Chronicle  of  the  Abbey  of  Croyland,  with  thf 
Continuations  by  Peter  of  BIoib  and  oiher  Writers.  Ttan^atctl, 
with  Notes  and  an  Index,  by  H.  T.  Biley.  B.A.    5^. 

Keightley's  (Thomas)  Fairy  Mythology.  New  Edition, 
corrected  and  enlarged  by  the  Author.  Fronii^'ece  ly  GtKjT'j. 
Cruikshank,    ds. 

Lamb's  Specimens  of  English  Dramatic  Poets  of  the  Time 
of  Elizabeth ;  including  his  Selections  from  the  Gairick  Plays.    ^. 

Lepsins's  Letters  from  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  the  PeninFiila 
of  Sinai ;  also  Extracts  from  his  Chronology  of  the  Egyptians,  with 
reference  to  the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites.  Berised  by  the  Anibcif. 
Translated  by  Leonora  and  Joanna  B.  Homer.  Maps  of  the  Nil^^ 
<md  the  Femnmla  of  Sinai,  and  Coloured  View  ofMoint  Bark^.  Ss. 

Mallet's  Northern  Antiquities,  by  Bishop  Percy.  Witli 
an  Abstract  of  the  Evrbiggia  Saga,  by  Sir  Walter  Boott  Ke^ 
Edition,  revised  and  eiuargod  by  J.  A.  Bkckwell.    5s, 

Marco  Polo's  Travels  ;  the  translation  of  Marsden.  Editeil 
with  Notes  and  Introduction,  by  T.  Wright,  MJL.,  FB.A.,  Asc   5* 

Matthew  Paris's  Chronicle.    In  5  vols.    5s.  each. 

FntST  SBcnOK,  containing  Boger  of  Wendover's  Flofwers  of  Engli«]i 
History,  from  the  Descent  of  tlie  Saxons  to  aj>.  1235.  TTniar- 
lated  by  Dr.  Giles.    In  2  vols. 

Second  Seotion,  containing  the  BQstoiy  of  England  from  1235  {•> 
1273.    With  Index  to  the  entire  Work.    In  3  vols. 

Matthew  of  Westminster's  Flowers  of  History,  especiallj 
such  as  relate  to  the  affidrs  of  Britain ;  from  the  beginning  of  the 
World  to  A  J).  1307.    Translated  by  C.  D.  Yonge.  In  2  Tola.  5s.  each. 

Ordericus  Yitalis'  Ecclesiastical  History  of  England  and 
Kormandy.  Translated  with  Notes,  the  Introduction  of  Guixot.  an'l 
the  Critical  Notice  of  M.  DeliUe.  by  T.  Forester,  M.A.  With  venr 
copious  Index.    In  4  vols.    5<.  each. 

Pauli's  (Dr.  R)  Life  of  Alfred  the  Great :  translated  from 
the  G^man.  To  which  is  appended  Alfred's  Anglo-Saxon  Yeraio  t 
of  Orosius.  With  a  literal  translation  interpaged.  Notes,  and  an 
Anglo-Saxon  Grammar  and  Glossary,  by  B.  Thorpe,  £sq.    5«. 

Polyglot  of  Foreign  Proverhs;  comprising  French,  Italian. 
G^erman,  Dutch,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Danish ;  with  £nrrIi.-L 
Translations,  and  a  General  English  Index,  bringing  the  whole  intr* 
•  parallels,  by  Henry  G.  Bohn.    5$, 

Eoger  De  Horeden's  Annals  of  English  History ;  foiii. 
A.D.  732  to  A  J).  1201.  Translated  and  edited  by  H.  T.  Bilev,  K^u 
RA.    In  2  vols,    5«.  each. 
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Six  Old  English  Chronicles,  viz.,  Asser's  Life  of  Alfred, 
and  the  Ghiomcles  of  Ethelwerd,  Gildas,  NenniuB,  Geoffiroy  of  Mon- 
mouth, and  Richard  of  Cirencester.    58. 

William  of  Malmesbury's  Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  Eng- 
land.   Translated  hy  Sharpe.    Sf. 

Yiile-Tide  Stories.  A  collection  of  Scandinavian  Tales  and 
Traditions.    Edited  by  B.  Thorpe,  Esq.    5t. 

X. 

Bohn's  Cheap  Series. 

Berber  (The) ;  or,  The  Mountaineer  of  the  Atlas :  a  Tale 
of  Morocco,  by  W.  S.  Mayo,  M  J>.    Is.  6cL 

Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  including  his  Tour  to  the 
Hebrides,  Tour  in  Wales,  &c.,  edited  with  large  additions  and 
Notes,  by  the  Bight  Hon.  John  Wilson  Groker.  The  second  and 
most  complete  Copyright  Edition,  re-arranged  and  revised  accord- 
ing to  the  suggestions  of  Lord  Macaulay,  by  the  late  John 
Wright,  Esq.,  with  ftirther  additions  by  Mr.  Croker.  Upwards  of 
40  fine  Engravingi  on  Steel,  In  8  volumes.  2«.  each. 
%*  The  pabllc  has  now  for  16*.  what  tras  formerly  pttbliahed  at  3L 

Johnsoniana:  a  collection  of  Miscellaneous  Anec- 
dotes and  Sayings  of  Di.  Samuel  Johnson,  gathered  from  nearly  a 
hundred  publications ;  a  Sequd  to  the  preceding,  of  tehich  U  forme 
V6U.  9  and  10.  Enffravinga  on  Steel.  Cyol.  2  contains  a^General 
Index  to  the  ten  volumes.)    In  2  vols.    2«.  each. 

Cape  and  the  Kaffirs  ;  a  Diary  of  Five  Years'  Hesidence  ; 
idth  a  Chapter  of  Advice  to  Emigrants.    By  H.  Ward.    2«. 

Carpenter's  (Dr.  W.  B.)  Physiology  of  Tempei-anco  and 
Total  Abstinence.  Being  an  Examination  of  the  Effects  of  Alco- 
holic liquors.    1«. 


or,  onjinepaper^  bound  in  cloth,     2$.  6d. 


Cinq-Mars ;  or,  a  Conspiracy  under  Louis  XIII.  An  His- 
torical Romance  by  Count  Alfred  de  Yigny.  Translated  by  Wil- 
liam Hazlitt,  Esq.    28. 

Dibdin's  Sea  Songs  (Admiralty  Edition),  Illustrations  by 
Cruikehank.    2e.  6d 

Emerson's  Orations  and  Lectures.    1^. 

■  Eepresentative  Men.    Complete.     Is. 

Franklin's  (Benjamin)  Genuine  Autobiography,  from  tho 
Original  Manuscript,  by  Jared  Sparks.    Is. 
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Gcrvintis's  Introduction  to  the  Histoiy  of  the  19ih  Cen- 
tury, tnuuBlated  from  the  Geiman,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author. 

18. 

Gnizot's  Life  of  Monk.     Is,  6(f. 


Monk*s  Contemporaries  : — ^Biographic   Studies   ou 

the  English  Bevolutioa   of    1688,  PortrtUt  of  Lord    CZarosdc--^ 

1$,  ed. 
Hawthorne's  (Nathaniel)  Twice  Told  Tales.     Is. 

the  same,  Second  Series.     Is, 

Snow  Image,  and  other  Tales.     Is. 

■  Scarlet  Letter.    Is. 

House  with  the  Seven  Gables,  a  Romance.     1*. 

Irving's    (Washington)   Life   of  Mohammed.      Fine  Por- 
trait   U6d. 

Successors  of  Mohammed.     Is.  6d. 

'  Life  of  Goldsmith.     I5.  6d. 

Sketch  Book.     Is.  6d, 

Tales  of  a  Traveller.     Is.  6dL 

■  Tour  on  the  Prairies.     Is. 

Conquests  of  Granada  and  Spain.   2  vols.  Is.  6d  each. 

Life  of  Columbus.     2  vols.  Is.  6d,  each. 

Companions  of  Columbus,     Is.  Gd. 

Adventures  of  Captain  Bonneville.     Is.  6d. 

Knickerbocker's  New  York.     Is.  6d. 

Tales  of  the  Alhambra.     Is.  Od. 

Conquest  of  Florida.     Is.  6d. 

Abbotsford  and  Newstead.     Is. 

Salmagundi.     Is.  6d. 

Bracebridge  Hall.     Is.  Od. 

Astoria.     Fine  portrait  of  the  Author.     2s. 

• Wolfert's  Boost,  and  other  Tales.     Is. 

—  or,  on  fine  .  paper,  (uniform   with    the  Complete 
Edition  of  Irving's  Works).    PoHrait  of  (he  Author.    Is.  Gd. 

Life  of  Washington,  authorized  edition  (uniform 


28.^bh  the  Works).    Fine  PoHrait,  dc.    5  parts,  with  Geneml  Index. 
U^each, 


Irving,   i/®   and  Letters.     By   his  Nephew,   Pierre  E. 

•••  For  Wariilngt^^*'^'^*^    ^^  *  YoU.    2e.  each. 

-^n  IrviDg'8  Works,  with  Memoir.  ooUected  In  16  voU^  tee  page  11. 
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Lamartine's  Genevieve ;  or,  The  History  of  a  Servant  Girl, 
translated  by  A.  B.  Scobel.    U.6d, 

<  Stonemason  of  Saintpoint.    A  Village  Tale.    Is.  6d, 

-  Three  Months  in  Power;  a  History  and  Vindica- 


tion of  his  Political  Career.    2s. 

Liion  Hunting  and  Sporting  Life  in  Algeria,  by  Jules 
Genud,  the  "Lion  Killer,**    Twdve Engraving$,    1«.  6d 

Liondon  and  its  Environs,  by  Gyrus  Bedding.  Numerous 
lUu8traiion8,    2s, 

Mayhew's  Image  of  his  Father;  or.  One  Boy  is  more 
Trouble  thaa  a  Dozen  Girb.  Tu>elve  page  lUusbrations  on  Sled  by 
"Phiz:'    2s. 

Modem  Novelists  of  France,  containing  Paul  Huet,  the 
Yonng  Midshipman,  and  Eemock  the  Corsair,  by.  Eugene  Sue ; 
Physiology  of  the  General  Lover,  by  Soulie;  tlie  Poacher,  by 
Jules  Janin ;  Jenny,  and  Husbands,  by  Paul  de  Kock.    25. 

Munchausen's  (Baron)  Life  and  Adventures,     l^. 

Preachers  and  Preaching,  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  an 
historical  and  critical  Essay,  including,  among  tlie  modems. 
Sketches  of  Robert  Hall,  Newman,  Chiklmers,  Irving,  Melvill, 
Spnrgeon,  Bellew,  Dale,  Gumming,  Willmott,  &c.  By  the  Rev. 
Heniy  Christmas.    Portrait    Is.  6d 

Sandford  and  Merton.  By  Thomas  Day.  New  edition. 
Eight  fine  Engravings  on  Wood,  by  Anday.    2s. 

Taylor's  El  Dorado;  or,  Pictures  of  the  Gold  Region. 
2  vols.    1«.  each. 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin;  or.  Life  among  the  Lowly:  with 
Introductory  Remarks  by  the  Rev.  J.  Sherman.    Jiepriniing. 

White  Slave,     Reprinting. 

Willis's  (N.  Parker)  People  I  have  Met;  or,  Pictures  of 
Society,  and  People  of  Mark    Is.  6d 

Convalescent,  or  Bambles  and  Adventures.     I*.  6<f, 

Life  Hero  and  There ;  or,  Sketches  of  'Society  and 


Adventure.    1«.  6d. 


—  Hurry-graphs,  or  Sketches  of  Scenery,  Celebrities, 
and  Society.    Is.  6d. 

—  Pencillings  by  the  Way.     Four  fine  plates.    2s.  6(f. 
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Bohn's  niustrated  Library. 

Vniform  wWi  ike  Stahdabd  Librabt,  5s.  per  vokntie  {exeepting  ikon 

marked  otherwise). 

Allen*8  Battles  of  the  British  Navy.  New  Edition,  revised 
and  enlarged  by  the  Author.  Numenms  fine  PortnUU  eofgramd  0% 
Bled.    In  2  toIs.    5f.  each. 

Andersen's  Danish  Legends  and  Fairy  Tales,  containing 
many  Tales  not  in  any  other  edition.  Tranals^ted  ^m  the 
Original  by  Caroline  Peaohey.  Uhutraied  with  120  Wood  JEitgrar^ 
ingg,  chiefiy  by  Foreign  Artiste,    5e. 

Ariosto's  Orlando  Furioso,  in  English  Verse,  by  W.  S. 

Rose.     Twdvefine  Engravings,  inetuding  an  unptdiit^ed  Portrait 
after  Titian,    la  %  vols.   5e.  each. 

Bechstein's  Gage  and  Chamber  Birds,  including  Sweet's 
Warblers.    Enlarged  edition.    Numerous  Plates.    5s, 

%•  All  other  editions  an  abridged. 

r  or,  wth  the  plates  coloured,    7s,  6d. 

Bonomi's  Nineveh  and  its  Palaces.  New  Edition,  revised 
and  considerably  enlarged,  both  in  matter  and  Plates,  including  a 
Full  Account  of  the  Assyrian  Sculptures  recently  added  to  tiie 
National  Collection.     Upwards  of  300  Engravings.^  5a. 

Butler's  Hudibras,  with  Yariomm  Notes,  a  Biography,  and 
a  General  Index.  Edited  by  Henry  G.  Bdhn.  Thiriy  becaUifid 
Illustrations.    5s, 

or,  furthsr  illustrated  with  62  Ou^ina  Portraits.     In 

2  vols.    10». 

Cattermole's  Evenings  at  Hadd<m  Hall.     24  exquisite  En 

ings  on  Steei,  from  des 
mess  Be  Carabella,    5s, 


mravings  on  Sted,  from  designs  by  Itimselff  the  Letterpress  by  the 
Saroi 


China,  Pictorial,  Descriptive,  and  Historical,  with  some 
Account  of  Ava  and  the  Burmese,  Slam,  and  Anam.  Nearly^W 
Illustrations,    5s. 

Cruikshank's  Three  Courses  and  a  Dessert;  a  Series  of 
Tales,  embdUshed  with  50  humorous  lUustrcOions  by  George  Crmk- 
shank,    58, 

Dante,  translated  into  English  Verse  by  I.  C.  Wright,  M.A. 
Third  Edition,  carefully  revised.  Portrait  and  34  lUustraUcm  on 
Steel,  after  Flaxman,    5a, 
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Didron's  Christian  Iconography;  a  History  of  Christian 
Art  Tranalated  from  the  French.  UptoardB  of  150  heauHful 
cuUine  Engravings,    In  2  vols.    Vol.  I.    Ss, 

(MoDB.  Didron  has  not  yet  written  the  Becond  Tolnme.) 

Gil  Bias,  the  Adventures  of.  Twenfy-four  Engravings  on  Steel, 
after  Smirke,  and  10  Etchings  by  George  Cruthhank,  (612  pages). 
6s. 

Grimm's  Gammer  Grethel;  or,  German  Faiiy  Tales  and 
Popular  Stories*  containing  42  Fairy  Tales.  Translated  by  Edgar 
Taylor ;  numerous  Woodcuts  by  George  Cruikshank,    3«.  6c{. 

Holbein's  Dance  of  Death,'  and  Bible  Cuts ;  upvoards  of 
150  siJtjecU,  beatiUfuUy  engraved  infao^m&e,  with  Introduction  and 
Descriptions  hy  the  late  Francis  Doace,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Frognall 
Dibdin.    2  toIs.  in  1.    7s,  6d, 

Ilowitt's  (Mary)  Pictorial  Calendar  of  the  Seasons;  ex- 
hibiting the  Pleasures  and  Pnrsnits  of  Oonntnr  Life,  for  eyeiy 
Month,  and  embodying  the  whole  of  Aikin's  Oalendar  of  Nature. 
Upwards  of  100  Engravings  on  Wood.    5s, 

Howitt's  (Mary  and  William)  Stories  of  English  and  Foreign 
Life.    Twenty  beautiful  Steel  Engravings.    5s, 

Hunt's  (Leigh)  Book  for  a  Comer.  Eighty  extremely  beau- 
tiful Wood  Engravings  and  a  Froatiepiece  on  8ted.     5s, 

India,  Pictorial,  Descriptive,  and  Historical,  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Present.  Upwards  of  100  fine  Engravings 
on  Wood^  and  a  Map.   5s. 

3eBiBi^^B  Anecdotes  of  Dogs.  New  Edition  with  large  addi- 
tions. IHudraied  by  numerous  fine  Woodcuts  after  Harvey,  Bewick 
and  others.    5s. 


^— ->—  or,  with  the  addition  of  34  highly-finished  Steel  Engravings 
after  Cooper,  Landseer,  &e.    Is.  Qd. 

Eitto's  Scripture  Lands,  and  Biblical  Atlas.  Twenty-four 
Maps,  beauHfuUy  engraved  on  Steel,  accompanied  by  a  Oonsulting 
Index. 


5s. 
or,  trii^A  the  Maps  coloured,    7  s.  6d, 


Emmmacher's  Parables.  Translated  from  the  7th  German 
Edition.  Forty  Illustrations  by  Clayton,  engraved  by  the  Brothers 
Dalziel.    5s. 

Lindsay's  (Lord)  Letters  on  Egypt,  Edom,  and  the  Holy 
Land  New  Edition,  enlarged.  Thirty^'Sizbeautiful  Wood  Engrav- 
ings, and  2  Maps.    59, 
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Lodge's  Porfraits  of  Illiistrious  Personages  of  Great  Britain, 
with  Biographical  and  Historical  Memoira.  Tt0o  Hundred  tsid 
Forty  Portnuts,  heautifidly  engraved  on  Steely  with  the  leflpectiTe 
BipgiaphieB  unabridged.    Complete  in  8  vols.    5s.  each. 

Longfellow's  Poetical  Works,  complete,  including  Hia- 
watha, Miles  Standish.  and  The  Wayside  Inn.  Tuoeniy-jowr  pi- 
page Wood  Engravings,  by  Birket  Foster  and  others,  and  a  new  P«tra& 
engraved  on  SteeL   5«. 

or,  without  the  illustrations.     3«.  6d. 

Prose    Works,   complete.     Sixteen  fuU-page    W\Kd 

Eftgravmge  by  Birket  Foster  and  others.     5s. 

Marryat's  Masterman  Beady ;  or,  the  Wreck  of  the  Pacific 
New  Edition.    Kinety4hree  heaidiful  Engravings  on  Wood.    5s. 

Mission;    or.   Scenes    in    Africa.      (Written   for 


Young  People).    lOustraied  by  Gilbert  and  Dahtid.    5s. 

Pirate  and  Three  Cutters.     New  Edition,  to  which 


is  prefixed  a  Memoir  of  the  Author.    Illustrated  with  20  heaattj'vl 
Slid  Engravings,  from  Drawings  by  darkson  Stamfidd,  ILA.    ^ 

Privateer's-Man  One  Hundred  Years  Ago.    ^^ 

highly-finished  Une  Engravings  on  Steel,  after  Stothcard.    5f. 


Settlers  in  Canada.  New  Edition.  Ten  fine  En- 
gravings by  Gilbert  and  Dakid,    5s. 

Maxwell's  Victories  of  Wellington  and  the  British  Armies. 
lUudraJbions  on  Sted.    5s. 

Michael  Angelo  and  Baphael,  their  Lives  and  Works.  By 
Duppa  and  Quatremere  de  Quincy.  Illustrated  with  13  ki^ 
firudied  Engravings  on  Sled;  including  Oie  Last  JudgmaUt  o^ 
**  Cartoons,"  with  PoHraits.    5s. 

Miller's  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  written  in  a  jiOVvl&T 
style,  on  the  basis  of  Sharon  Turner,  with  a  General  Wex. 
Portrait  of  Alfred,  Map  of  Saxon  Britain,  and  12  elaborate  Engraf 
ings  on  Steel,  after  Designs  by  TT.  Harvey,    5s. 

Milton's  Poetical  Works,  with  a  Memoir  and  Critical  Ee- 

marks  by  James  Montgomery,  an  Index  to  Paradise  Lost,  Todd> 

Verbal  Index  to  all  the  Poems,  and  a  Selection  of  Expkmfliiv}' 

Notes,  by  Henry  G.  Bohn.    Illustrated  with  120  Wood  Engraiin^ 

by  Thompson,  WiUiams,  O.  Smith,  and  Linton,  from  Drawings  k 

W.  Harvey.    In  2  volumes.    5s.  each. 

Vol.  L  Paradise  Lost,  complete,  with  Memoir,  Notes  and  Index. 

VoL  2.  Paradise  Begained,  and  other  Poema,  with  Verbal  Index 

to  all  the  Poems. 
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Miidie's  Britifili  Birds ;  or,  History  of  the  Feathered  Tribes 
of  the  British  Islands.  New  Edition.  Revised  by  W.  0.  L. 
Martin,  Esq.  Fifty-two  figures  of  Birds  and  7  addUioRal  Flate»  of 
£gg8.  In  2  vols.    5s.  each. 

— ^—  or,  vnth  the  Plates  coloured.    Is.  6d.  per  vol. 

Naval  and  Military  Heroes  of  Great  Britain ;  or,  Calendar 
of  Victory  :  being  a  Record  of  British  Valour  and  Cononest  by  Sea 
and  Luia,  on  every  day  in  the  year,  irom  the  time  of  William  the 
Conaaeror  to  the  battle  of  Inkermann.  By  Major  Johns,  R.M., 
and  Lieutenant  P.  H.  Nicolas,  R.M.,  with  dironological  and  alpha- 
betical Indexes.    Illustrated  with  24  Portraits  engraved  on  Steel,  6«. 

Nicolini's  History  of  the  Jesuits :  their  Origin,  Progress, 
Doctrines,  and  Designs.  Fine  Portraits  of  Loyola,  Lainks^  Xavier, 
Borgia,  Aeqwiviva,  Fere  la  Chaise,  Bicd,  and  Pope  GanganeUt,   5s, 

Norway  and  its  Scenery,  comprising  Price's  Journal,  with 
large  Additions,  and  a  Road-Book.  Edited  by  Thomas  Forester, 
Esq.    Tw&dy-iwo  lUustraJtians  on  Steel  by  Lucas.    5s, 

Paris  and  its  Environs,  including  Versailles,  St  Cloud,  and 
Excursions  into  the  Champagne  Districts.  An  illustrated  Hand- 
book for  Travellers.  Edited  by  Thomas  Forester,  author  of  **  Nor- 
way and  its  Scenery."    Tweitty-eighi  heautifvH  Engravings.    5s. 

Petrarch's  Sonnets,  Triumphs,  and  other  Poems,  trans- 
lated for  the  first  time  completely  into  English  verse.  By  various 
hands.  With  a  Life  of  the  Poet,  by  Thomas  Campbell  IHwtraUd 
with  16  Engravings  on  Steel.    5s, 

Pickering's  History  of-  the  Baces  of  Man,  with  an  Ana- 
lytical Synopsis  of  the  Natmal  History  of  llan.  By  Dr.  HalL 
Illustrated  by  numerous  Portraits.    5s. 

or,  with  the  Plates  coloured.   Is.  6d. 

*«*  An  excellent  Edition  of  •  work  origtaully  published  at  32.  St.  by  the 
American  Qoveniment 

Pictorial  Handhook  of  .London,  comprising  its  Antiquities, 

Architecture,  Arts,  Manafacturcs,  Trade,  Institutions,  Exhibitions, 

Suburbs,  &c.      Tufo  hundred  and  five  Engravings  on  Wood,  by 

Branston,  Jewitt,  and  others  ;  and  large  Map,  by  Loiory.    5s. 

This  Tolnme  contains  aboTe  900  pages,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  cheapest  fire 
shilling  Tolnme  ever  produced. 

Pictorial  Handbook  of  Modem  Geography  on  a  Popular 
Plan.  Compiled  from  the  bebt  authorities,  English  and«Foreign, 
and  completed  to  the  Present  Time.  With  numerous  Tables,  and 
a  Qeneral  Index.  By  Henry  O.  Bohn.  Illustrated  by  150  En- 
gravings on  Wood,  and  51  accurate  Maps  engraved  on  Steel.    6s. 

or,  loith  the  Maps  coloured.    7s.  6d. 

Two  large  Editions  of  this  ToInme  bare  been  sold.  The  present  New  Edition 
Is  ootrected  and  Improred,  and.  besides  introducing  the  recent  Centuies  of 
Etagland  and  other  countries^  records  the  changes  which  hsT*  taken  place  lo 
Jtagr  and  America. 
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Pope's  Poetical  Works,  edited  by  Bobert  Ccuruthere.    New 
Editioii,  reTised.    Numerous  Engravings,  In  2  Tolomes.     5g.  eedi. 

Homer's  Iliad,  with  Introduction  and  Not^  by  ih,- 

Bey.  J.  S.  Watson,  MJL    lUutirtUed  by  the  entire  Series  of  FUix- 
man*8  Designs,  heauUfidly  engraved  by  Moses  (tn  the  JuU  8eo.  «»e\  ^a. 

Homer's  Odyssey,  with  the  Battle  of  Frogs  and 


3Iice,  Hymns,  &&,  by  other  translatois,  inclnding  Chapman,  acrl 
Introduction  and  Notes  by  the  Bey.  J.  8.  Watson,  M«A.  Flos 
man*s  Designs,  heautifuUy  engraved  by  Moses,    5s. 

Life,  including  many  of  his  Letters.     By  Bobert 


Oanuthers.    New  Edition,  leylBed  and  enlaiged.    IHustratians.  5^. 

Hie  preceding  5  veils,  make  a  complete  and  elegant  edition  ofPop^t 
Poetical  Works  and  TransUUions  for  25& 

Pottery  and  Porcelain,  and  other  Objects  of  Vertu  (a  Guide 
to  the  Knowledge  oQ.  Comprising  an  lUostiated  Catalogue  of  the 
Bemal  Collection  of  Works  of  Art,  with  the  prices  at  which  tbej 
were  sold  by  auction,  and  names  of  the  poasessoia.  To  which  are 
added,  an  Introductory  Lecture  on  Pottoy  and  Poroolain,  and  an 
Engrayed  list  of  all  the  known  Marks  and  Monograms.  Bj 
Henry  G.  Bcdm.    Numerous  Wood  Engravings,    5«. 

— or,  coloured^  IO5.  6</. 

Prout's  (Father)  Eeliques.  New  Edition,  revised  and 
largely  augmented.  Tvaenbho/ne  spirited  Etchings,  by  D.  MacUse,  RA. 
Two  yolumes  in  one  (nearly  600  pages).    7«.  Gd. 

Becreations  in  Shooting.  By  Craven.  Sixty-two  Engradim 
on  Wood,  after  Harvey,  and  9  Engravings  on  Sted,  diiefiy  afi^ 
A,  Cooper,  R.A,    5s, 

Bedding's  History  and  Descriptions  of  Wines,  Ancient  and 
Modem.  New  and  reyised  Edition.  Twenty  beautifid  Woedeidiy 
and  fine  Frontispiece.    5s. 

Eobinson  Crusoe.  With  Illustrations  by  Stothard  and 
Haryey.    Ttedve  beautiful  Engravings  on  Sted,  and  74  on  Wood,  os, 

■  or,  without  the  illustrations.    3«.  6d. 

The  prettiest  Edition  extant 

Borne  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  New  Edition.  Bevised 
by  the  Author.  With  Complete  Index.  Illustrated  by  ^  fine  Sted 
Engmvings.    In  2  Vols.    &,  each. 

Southey's  Life  of  Nelson.  With  Additional  Notes,  and  a 
General  Index.  Illustrated  with  64  Engravings  on  Sted  and  Wood, 
from  Designs  by  Duncan,  Birket  Foster,  and  oOters.    5s, 

Starling's  (Miss)  Noble  Deeds  of  Woman ;  or.  Examples 

of  Female  Courage,  Fortitude  and  "Virtue.     Fourteen  beautifid  Rha- 
irations  on  Sted.    5s, 
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Stuart  and  Bevett's  Antiquities  of  Athens,  and  other 
Monuments  of  Greece :  to  \rhich  is  added  a  Gloaaary  of  Terma 
used  in  Grecian  Architecture.  lUuttraied  in  71  PUUes  engraved  on 
Sled,  and  numerous  Woodcut  Capitals,    58, 

» 

Tales  of  the  Genii ;  or,  the  Delightfal  Lessons  of  Horam. 
Translated  from  the  Persian  by  Sir  Charles  MorelL  New 'Edition, 
collated  and  edited  by  Philo-juyenis  (H.  G.  Bohn.)  Numerous 
Woodcuts,  and  8  Sted  jEngravings,  after  Stothard,    Ss. 

Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered.  Translated  into  English 
Spenserian  Verse,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author.  By  J.  H.  Wiffon. 
New  Edition.  Eight  Engravings  on  Sted,  and  24  on  Wood,  by 
Thurston.    5s, 

Walker's  Manly  Exercises;  containing  Skating,  Biding, 
Driying,  Hunting,  Shooting,  Sailing,  Bowing,  Swmuning,  &o. 
Tenth  Edition,  carefully  revised  by  **CraYen."  Forty f our  FUUes, 
engraved  on  Sted,  and  numerous  Woodcuts,    5s, 

Walton's  Complete  Angler.  Edited  by  Edward  Jesse,  Esq. 
To  which  is  added  an  Account  of  Fishing  Stations,  &c,  by  Henry 
G.  Bohn.     Upwards  of  203  Engravings  on  Wood.    5s, 

or,   loith  the  further  adiMtion  of  26   Engravings  on 


Sted    7  s,  Gd, 

Wellington,  Life  of.  By  "An  Old  Soldier,"  from  the 
materials  of  Maxwell.  Eighteen  highly-finished  Engravings  on  Sted 
hy  the  best  Artists.    5s. 

White's  Natural  History  of  Selbome.  With  Notes  by  Sir 
William  Jardine  and  Edward  Jeese^  Esq.  Illustrated  by  40  highly- 
finished  Wood  Engravings,    5s, 


or,  with  tlie  Plates  Coloured.     Is.  Gd, 


Young,  The,  Lady's  Book ;  a  Manual  of  Elegant  Recrea- 
tions, Arts,  Sciences,  and  Aooompliahments.  Edited  by  distin- 
guished Professors,  Tudve  Hundred  Woodcut  Illustrations,  and 
several  fine  Engravings  on  Sted,    Is,  6d, 

or,  cloth  gilt^  gilt  edges,    95. 
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Bohn's  Classical  Library. 

Um/ona  with  (he  Standard  Libbaby,  5s.  per  volume  (excepting  Oum 

marked  otherwite), 

.^chylus.    Literally  Translated  into  English  Prose  bj  an 
Oxonian.    Z$,  6<i 

■  Appendix  to.     Containing  the  New  Headings  given 

in  Hermann's  posthmnous  Edition   of   iEBchylns.     By   George 
Bnrges,  M.A.    Ss.  6d. 

Ammianus    Marcellinus.     History    of   Borne  during   the 

Keigns  of  Gonstantius,  Julian,  JoTianna»  Yalentinian,  and  Yalensi 

Translated  by  C.  D.  Yonge,  B.A.  ^  With  a  complete  Index.   Doable 

Tolume,  78.  6<2. 

\*  This  is  a  very  circuiDStantisI  and  amusing  hlstoty,  to  which  Gibbon  ex- 
presses himself  largely  indebted. 

Apuleins,  the  Golden  Ass;  Death  of  Socrates;  Florida; 
and  Disconrse  on  Magic.  To  which  is  added  a  Metrical  Verskm  of 
Cupid  and  Psyche ;  and  Mrs.  Tighe's  Psyche.    Froidigpieoe.    &. 

Aristophanes'  Comedies.     Literally  Translated,  with  Notes 
and  Extracts  from  Frere's  and  other  Metrical  YersionB,  by  W.  J. 
Hickie.    In  2  vols.    5«.  each. 
YoL  1.  Achamians»  Knights,  Clouds,  Wasps,  Peace, and  Birds.. 
Yol.  2.    Lysistrata,    ThesmophoriazuatB,   Frogs,     Eccleaiazugg, 
and  Plutus. 

Aristotle's  Ethics.  Literally  Translated  by  the  Venerable 
Archdeacon  Browne,  late  Classical  Profiassor  of  King's  College.    5«. 


Politics  and  Economics.     Translated  by  E.  Wal- 

ford,  MA.  With  Notes,  Analyses,  Life,  Introduction,  and  Index.  5s. 

Metaphysics.     Literally  Translated,  with  Notes, 


AnalTsis,  Examination  Questions,  and  Index,  by  the  Ber.  Jc^ 
H.  M'Mahon,  MA.,  and  Gold  Medallist  in  Metaphysics,  T.C.D.  5f . 

History  of  Animals.     Tn  Ten  Books.    Translated, 


with  Notes  and  Index,  by  Richard  Cresswell,  MA.,  8t  John's 
College,  Oxford.     5«. 

Organon;   or,   Logical  Treatises,  and  the  Litro- 


duction  of  Porphyry.    With  Notes,  Analysis,  Introduction,  and 
Index,  by  the  Bev.  O.  F.  Owen,  MA.    In  2  vols.,  Ss.  6c2.  each. 


Khetoric  and  Poetics,  literally  Translated,  with  Exa- 


mination Questions  and  Notes,  by  an  Oxonian.    5f. 
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Athenaeus.  The  Deipnosophists ;  or,  the  Banqnet  of  the 
Learned.  Translated  by  C.  D.  Yonge,  B.A.  With  an  Appendix  of 
Poetical  Fragments  rendered  into  English  Verse  by  various  Authors, 
and  General  Index.    In  3  vols.    5<.  each. 

Csdsar.  Complete,  with  the  Alexandrian,  African,  and 
Spanish  Wars.  Literally  Translated,  and  acoompanied  by  Notes, 
and  a  very  copious  Index.    5$, 

Catullus,  TibuUus,  and  the  Vigil  of  Venus.  A  Literal 
Prose  Translation.  To  which  are  added  Metrical  Versions  by 
Lamb,  Grainger,  and  others.    FronttBpieM.    58. 

Cicero's  Orations.     Literally  Translated  by  C.  D.  Yonge, 
BA.    4  vols.    5s.  eacli. 
Vol.  1.  containing  the  Orations  against  Verres,  &c.    Portrait. 
Vol.  2.   Catiline,  Archias,   Agrarian  Law,  Kabirius,  Murena, 
^  Sylla,  &c. 
Vol.  3.  Orations  for  his  House,  Flancius,  Sextius,  Coelius,  Milo, 

Ligarius,  Ac 
Vol.  4.  Minoellaneous  Orations,   and   Rhetorical  Works;    with 
General  Index  to  the  four  voltunes. 

on  Oratory  and  Orators.    By  the  Eev.  J.  S.  Watson, 

M.A.    With  General  Index.    5s, 

on  the  Nature  of  the  Gods,  Divination,  Fate,  Laws, 


A  BepubUc,  &c.    Translated  by  C.  D.  Yonge,  B.A.,  and  Francis 
Barham,  Esq.    5s, 

Academics,  De  Finibus,  and  Tusculan  Questions. 


By  0.  D.  Tonge,  B.A.    With  Sketch  of  the  Greek  Philosophy.    5s, 
Offices,  Old  Age,  Friendship,  Scipio's  Dream,  Para- 


doxes, &c.    Literally  Translated,  on  the  basis  of  Gockman,  by  Cyrus 
B.  Edmonds.    3s,  6J. 

Demosthenes'  Orations.      Translated,  with  Notes,   by  C. 
^   Bann  Kennedy.    In  5  Volumes.    5«.  each. 

Vol.  1.  The  Olynthiac,  Philippic,  and  other  Public  Oration.<t 
3*.  ikl 

Vol.  2.  On  the  Crown  and  on  the  Embassy. 

Vol,  3.  Against  Leptincs,  Ulidias,  Androtion,  and  Aristocrates. 

VoL  4.  Private,  and  other  Orations,  viz.,  against  Timocratcs, 
Arietogiton,  Aphobus,  Onetor,  Zenothemis,  Apaturius,  Phormio, 
Lacritus,  Pantienctus,  Nausimachus,  Bosotus,  Spudias,  Plise- 
nippufl,  and  for  Phormio. 

Vol.  5.  Miscellaneous  Orations.  Containing  Marcartatus,  Leo- 
cliares,  Stephanus  L,  Stephanus  II.,  Euergus,  and  Mnesibulu.s 
Olympiodorus,  Timotheus,  Polyclcs,  Callippus,  Nicostratus, 
Conon,  Callicles,  Dionysodorus,  Eubulides,  Tneocrines,  N«era, 
and  for  the  Naval  C^>^vn;  the  Funeral  Oration;  tiie  Erotic 
Oratiun,  or  the  Punegjrric  upon  Epioratca;  Exonlia-;  the 
Epistles     With  a  General  Index  to  the  Five  Volumes. 
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Diotionaiy  of  Latin  Quotations ;  inclnding  Proverl^. 
MaTimH,  Hottoea,  Law  Terms  and  Phrases ;  and  a  Golledion  of 
above  500  Gree^  Quotations.  With  all  the  quantities  madced,  and 
English  Tianslafcions.    5c 

— ,  with  Index  Verbomm  (622  pages).     6s. 

Index  Verbomm  to  the  above,  with  the  Qttantitie't 

and  Accents  marked  (56  pages),  It'inp  cioth.    Is. 

Diogenes  Laertins.  Lives  and  Opinions  of  the  Ancient 
Philosophers.    Translated,  with  Notes,  by  C.  D.  Yonge,  KA.    5^ 

Euripides.    Literally  Translated  from  the  Text  of  Dindorf. 
In  2  Tols.    59.  each. 
Vol.  1.  Hecnba,  Orestes,  Medea.  Hippolytua,  Alcestis.  BaocfaCr 

Heraclidffi,  Iphigenia  in  Anlide,  and  Iphisenia  in  Tamis. 
Vol.  2.  Hercules  Furens,  Troades,  Ion,  An&)macfae,  SnpplianU 
Helen,  Electrs^  Cyclops,  Bhesns. 

Greek  Anthology.  Translated  into  Literal  English  Prose 
by  a  Westminster  Scholar,  and  others.  With  Metrical  TetvoDS  by 
various  Authors.    5«. 

Greek  Bomances  of  Heliodoms,  Longus,  and  Achilles 
Tatins,  viz..  The  Adventures  of  Thei^enes  and  Ghariclea;  Amsars 
of  Daphnis  and  Chloe ;  and  Loves  of  Clitopho  and  Leucippe.    5«. 

Herodotus.  A  New  and  Literal  Translation  by  Ihe  Bev. 
HenryCai7,MJL,  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford.    With  Index.    5.<. 

Hesiod,  Callimachus,  and  Theognis.  Literally  Translated 
into  Prose,  with  Notes,  by  the  Bev.  J.  Banks,  M.A.  To  which 
are  appended  the  Metrical  Versions  of  Hesiod.  by  Elton;  Galli* 
machus,  by  Tytler ;  and  Theognis,  by  Frere.    58. 

Homer's  Iliad ;  literally  translated  into  English  Prose,  by 
an  Oxonian.    5s. 

Odyssey,   Hymns,   and  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and 

Mice ;  literally  translated  into  English  Prose,  by  an  Oxonian.    &. 

Horace  ;  literally  translated  by  Smarts  New  Edition,  care- 
fully revised  by  an  Oxonian.    3«.  6<2. 

Justin,  Cornelius  Nepos,  and  Eutropius.  Literally  trans- 
lated, with  Notes,  and  Index,  by  the  Bev.  J.  8.  Watson,  M. A    5^. 

Juvenal,  Persius,  Sulpicia,  and  Lucilius.  By  L.  Evans. 
MJl.    With  the  Metrical  Version  by  Gifford.    FrotUisinece,    &<. 

Livy.     A  new  and  literal  Translation,  by  Dr.  Spillan  aud 
others.    In  4  volumes.    5».  each. 
Vol.  1.  containing  Books  1 — 8. 
Vol.  2.  Books  9—26. 
■  Vol.  3.  Books  27--36. 
Vol.  4.  Book  37  to  the  end;  and  Index  to  the  four  volumes. 
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Luoaix's  Pharsalia.  Translated,  with  Notes,  by  H.  T.  Riley.  5s, 

LucretiuB.  Literally  translated  into  English  Prose  ;  with 
NoteB,  by  the  Bey.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.'A.  To  which  is  adjoined  the 
Metrical  Tersion  by  John  Maaon  Ghxxl.    5^. 

Martial's  Epigrams,  complete.  Literally  translated  into 
English  I^ose ;  each  accompanied  by  one  or  more  Verse  translations 
selected  from  the  Works  of  EngUsh  Poets,  and  other  sources.  With 
a  copions  Index.    Double  volume  (660  pages).    7s.  6d. 

Ovid^s  Works,  complete.     Literally  translated  into  English 
Prose.    In  3  yolumee.    5$.  each. 
VoL  1.  ctmtaining  Fasti,  Tristia,  Epistles,  &c. 
Vol.  2.  Metamorphoses. 
VoL  3.  Heroides,  Amours,  Art  of  Lore,  &c.    Frontispiece, 

Pindar.  Literally  translated  into  Prose,  by  Dawson  W. 
Turner.  To  which  is  added  the  Metrical  Version,  by  Abraham 
Moore.    PortraU,    5s. 

Plato's  Works.  Translated  bv  the  Bev.  H.  Cary,  M. A.  and 
others.    In.  6  volumes.    5s.  eacn. 

VoLl.  oontalning  The  Apology  of  Socrates,  Grito,  Pha)do,  Gor- 
gias,  Protagoras,  Phsdrus,  Theaetetus,  Euthyphron,  Lysib. 
Tianslated  ^  the  Bev.  H.  Oaiy. 

Vol.  2.  The  Bepublic,  Tim»us,  and  Gritias ;  with  Introductions. 
Translated  by  Henry  Davis. 

VoL  3.  Meno,  Euthvdemus,  The  Sophist,  Statesman,  Gratylua, 
Parmonides,  and  the  Banquet    Translated  by  G.  Burges. 

Vol.  4.  Philebus,  Gbarmides,  Laches,  The  Two  AlcibifMiefi,  and 
Ten  other  Dialogues.    Translated  by  G.  Burges. 

Vol.  5.  The  Laws.    Translated  by  G.  Burgees. 

Vol.  6.  The  Doubtful  Works  :  viz.  Epinomis,  Aiiochus,  Eryxias, 
on  Virtue,  on  Justice,  Sisyphus,  Demodocus  and  Definitions ; 
the  Treatise  of  Timesus  liocrus  on  the  Soul  of  the  World  and 
Nature ;  Lives  of  Plato,  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  Hesycluus,  and 
Olympiodorus ;  and  Introductions  to  his  Doctrines  by  Aldnous 
and  Albinus ;  Apuleius  on  the  Doctrines  of  Plato ;  and  Remarks 
on  Plato's  Writings,  by  the  Poet  Gray.  Edited  by  G.  Burges 
and  H.  G.  Bohn.    With  General  Index  to  the  six  volumes. 

Plantns's  Comedies.  Literally  translated  into  English 
Ptose,  with  copious  Notes,  by  H.  T.  Biley,  B.A.    In  2  vols.  5«.  each. 

Pliny's  Natural  History.  Translated,  with  copious  Notes, 
by  the  late  John  Bostock,  M.D.,  F.B.S.,  and  H.  T.  Biley,  B.A. 
With  General  Index.    In  6  vols.    5«.  each. 

Propertius,  Petronius,  and  Johannes  Secundus.  Literally 
translated,  and  accompanied  by  Poetical  Versions,  from  variou;:} 
sources.  To  which  are  added,  the  Love  Epistles  of  Aristsnetuii : 
translated  by  B.  Brinsley  Sheridan  and  H.  Halhed.  Edited  by 
Walter  K.  EcUy.    5*. 
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Qnintilian's  Institutes  of  Oratoiy ;  or.  Education  of  an 
Orator.  literally  translated,  with  Notes,  &&,  by  the  Ber.  J.  S. 
Watson,  MA.   .5$, 

Sallust,  Florus,  and  Velleius  Paterculus.  With  oopions 
Notes,  Biographical  Notices  and  Index,  by  J.  S.  Watson,  MJL    ^ 

Sopbocjes.    The  Oxford  translation  revised.     5^ 

Standard  Library  Atlas  of  Classical  Geography,  22  large 

coloured  Maps  acoordinq  to  the  laiest  auUujritie$,    With  s  complete 
Index  (accentuated),  giving  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  emr 

Slaoe  named  in  the  Maps.    Imperial  Sro.,  chiefly  engxaved  hf  the 
lessrs.  Walker.    7b.  6a. 

Strabo*s  Geography.  Translated,  with  copious  Notes,  bv 
W.  Falconer,  M.A.,  and  H.  C.  Hamilton,  tisn.  With  a  very  oapioas 
Index,  giving  Ancient  and  Modem  Names.    In  3  vols.    SH  each. 

Suetonius'  Lives  of  the  Twelve  Csdsars,  and  other  Works. 
The  translation  of  Thomson,  revised,  with  Notes,  by  T.  Forester, 
Esq.    5s. 

Tacitus.     Literally  translated,   with  Notes.      In  2  voLs. 
5«.  each. 
Vol.  1.  The  Annals. 
Vol.  2.  The  History,  Germania,  Agricola,  &c.    With  Index. 

Terence  and  Phsedrus.  By  H.  T.  Riley,  B.A.  To  which 
is  added.  Smart's  Metrical  Version  of  Fhiedrus.    Froniiipiece,    5i<. 

Theocritus,  Bion,  Moschus,  and  Tyrtaeus.  By  the  Rev.  J. 
Banks,  M.A.  With  the  Metriciil  Versions  of  Chapman.  FrontU- 
piece,    o«. 

Thucydides.  LitemUy  translated  by  the  Rev.  H.  Dale. 
In  2  vols.    3e.  Gd,  each. 

Virgil.  Literally  translated  by  Davidson.  New  Edition, 
carefully  revised,  V»t.  Gd, 

Xenophon's  Works.     In  3  volumes.     55.  each. 

Vol.  1.  containing  the  Anabasis,  or  Expedition  of  Cyrus,  ond 
Meiaorabilia,  or  Memoirs  of  Socrates.  Trandated,  with  Xot«'.s 
by  the  Kev.  J.  S.  Watson,  lil.A.  And  a  Geographical  0.«m- 
nientary,  by  W.  F.  Ainswortli,  F.S.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  &c.  Frunti^ 
piece. 

Vol.  2.  Cyropaedia  and  Hellenics.  By  tlie  Rev.  J.  S.  WjitA^n, 
31. A.,  and  tlie  Kcv.  U.  Dale. 

V  >].  '3.  The  Minor  M  orks.    By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 
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Bohn's  Scientific  Library. 

Uniform  wUh  the  Stakdabd  Libbaby,  5s,  per  volume  {excepting  those 

marked  otherwise), 

Agassiz  and  Gould's  Comparative  Physiolog}'.  Enlarged 
by  Dr.  Wright.     Upwards  of  400  Engravings.     5s, 

Bacon's  Novnm  Organum  and  Advancement  of  Learning. 
Complete,  with  Notes,  by  J.  Devey,  M. A.    5». 

Blair's  Chronological  Tables,  Eevised  and  Enlarged.  Com- 
prehending the  Chronology  and  History  of  the  World,  from  the  ear- 
liest times.  By  J.  Willoughby  Rosse.  Doable  volume  (upwards  of 
800  pages).   lOs. 


or,  half  hound  morocco.    I2s.  Od. 


Index  of  Dates.  Comprehending  the  principal  Facts  in  tho 
Chronology  and  History  of  the  World,  from  the  earliest  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  alphabetically  arranged;  being  a  comnlete  Index  to 
Bohii*8  enlarged  Edition  of  Blair's  Chronological  Taoles.  By  J.  W. 
Boase.    Double  volume.    10«. 


or,  half  bound  morocco.    128.  Gd. 


BoUey's  Manual  of  Technical  Analysis :  a  Ouide  for  the 
TestinK  of  Natural  and  Artificial  Substances.  By  B.  H.  Paul. 
100  V^Kfd  Engravings.    5s. 

Bridgewater  Treatises. — ^Kirby,  on  the  History,  Habits,  and 
Instincts  of  Animals.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  T.  Bymer  Jones. 
Numerous  Engravings,  many  of  whicJi  are  additional.  (In  2  vols.) 
5s.  each. 


Eidd  on   the  Adaptation  of  External  Nature  to 

the  Physical  Condition  of  Man.    St*.  6d. 

Whewell's  Astronomy  and  General  Physics,  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  Natural  Theology.  Portrait  of  the  Earl 
of  Bridgewater,    3s.  6d. 

Chalmers  on  the  Adaptation  of  External  Nature 

to  the  Moml  and  Intellectual  Constitution  of  Man.    With  Memoir 
of  the  Author.    By  the  Bev.  Dr.  Camming.    5s. 

Trout's  Treatise  on  Chemist rj'.  Meteorology,  and 

the  Function  of  Digestion.     Fourth  Edition.    Edited  by  Dr.  J. 
W.Griffith.    5s. 
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Carpenter's  (Dr.  W.  B.)  Zoology ;  a  Systematic  View  of 
the  Stractnre,  Habits,  Instincts,  and  Usefl,  of  the  principal  Fami- 
lies of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  and  of  the  chief  fonns  of  Foesfl  Be- 
maina.  New  edition,  revised  and  completed  to  the  present  time 
(under  arrangement  with  the  Author),  by  W.  8.  DaUas,  F.L.S. 
With  a  General  Index.  lUtutrated  with  many  hundred  fine  Wood 
Engravings,    In  2  to1&  (nearly  600  pages  each).  6s.  each. 

Mechanical  Philosophy,  Astronomy,  and  Horology. 

A  Popular  Exposition.    One  hundred  and  eighfy-one  IHugiraUofM,  5«. 

Vegetable    Physiology  and    Systematic    Botany. 

A  complete  introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of  Plants.  New  edition, 
revised  (under  arrangement  with  the  Author),  by  E.  Lankester, 
M.D.,  &c.    Several  hundred  lUustraiions  on  Wood.    68. 

Animal    Physiology.     New  Edition,    thoroughly 


revised,  and  in  part  re-written,  by  the  Author.     Upwards  of  300 
capital  lUtistraUons,    6s, 

Chess  Congress  of  1862.  A  Collection  of  the  Games  played, 
and  a  Selection  of  the  Problems  sent  in  for  the  Gomnetition.  Edited 
by  J.  Lowenthal,  Manager  and  Foreign  CknTespondent.  To  which 
is  prefixed  an  Account  of  the  Proceedings,  and  a  MenKMr  of  the 
BritLsJi  GhesB  Association.    By.  J.  W.  Medley,  Hon.  Secretary.    7«. 

Chevreul  on  Colonr.  Containing  the  Principles  of  Har- 
mony and  Contrast  of  Ck)lour8,  and  their  application  to  the  Arts. 
Translated  from  the  French,  by  Charles  Meurtel.  Third  and  only 
complete  Edition,  with  Introduction  by  the  Translator.  Several 
Plates.    58. 

or,  with  an  additional  series  of  16  Plates  in  Colours.  7s.  6(2. 

Comte's  Philosophy  of  the  Sciences.  Edited,  from  the 
**  Cours  de  Philosophie  Positive,"  by  G.  H.  Lewes,  Esq.    5*. 

Ennemoser's  History  of  Magic.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man, by  William  Howitt.  With  an  Appendix  of  the  most  remark- 
able and  best  authenticated  Stories  oi  Apparitions,  Dreams, 
Table-Turning,  and  Spirit-Bapping,  &c.    In  2  vols.    5s.  each. 

Hand-Book  of  Domestic  Medicine ;  popularly  arranged. 
By  Dr.  Henry  Dayies.    (700  pages).    With  a  complete  Index.    5*. 

Hand-Book  of  Games.  By  varions  Amateurs  and  Pro- 
f  essorB.  Comprising  treatises  on  all  the  principal  Gaines  of  chance, 
skill,  and  manual  dexterity.  In  all,  above  40  games  (the  Whist, 
Draughts,  and  Billiards  being  especially  comprehensiTe).  Edited 
by  Heniy  Q.  Bohn.    Illustrated  by  numerous  Diagrams,    Ss. 

Hogg's  (Jabez)  Elements  of  Experimental  and  Natural 
Philosophy.  Containing  Mechanics,  Pneumatics,  Hydrostatics, 
Hydraulics.  Acoustics,  Optics,  Caloric,  Electricity,  Yoltaiam,  and 
Magnetism.  New  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged.  Vmards  of 
^00  WoodcuU.     58.  ^  r  J 
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Hind's  Introduction  to  Astronomy.  With  a  Vocabulary, 
contaiBing  an  Explanation  of  ail  the  Tenns  in  present  use.  New 
Edition,  revised,  and  enlarged.    Numerous  Engravings.    3s.  6(2. 

Ilumboldt's  Cosmos ;  or,  Sketch  of  a  Physical  Description 

of  the  Universe.    Translated  by  E.  C.  Ott^  and  W.  8.  DaUas,  F.L.S. 

Fine  Portrait.    In  5  vols.    Ss.  6d.  each,  excepting  vol.  V.  5s. 

*0*  In  this  edition  the  notes  are  pleoed  beneath  the  text,  Humboldt's  analjrtical 
Scunmsries  and  the  pasBe^es  hitherto  suppreaied  are  included ;  and  new  and 
comprehensive  Indices  are  added. 

Personal  Narrative   of  his  Travels  in  America. 

In  3  vols.    5s.  each. 

Views  of  Nature ;  or,  Contemplations  of  the  Sub- 


lime Phenomena  of  Creation.  Translated  by  E.  G.  Ottd  and  H.  G. 
Bohn.  With  a  fine  coloured  view  of  Ghimborazo ;  a  fac-simile  Letter 
from  the  Author  to  the  Publisher ;  translations  of  the  quotations, 
and  a  very  complete  Index.    58. 

Humphrey's  Coin  Collector's  Manual ;  a  popular  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Study  of  GoinB.  Highly-finished  Engravings.  In  2 
vols.    5s.  each. 

Hunt's  (Robert)  Poetry  of  Science ;  or,  Studies  of  the 
Physical  Phenomena  of  Nature,  by  Robert  Hunt,  Professor  at 
the  School  of  Mines.    New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    5s. 

Elementary  Physics,     5s. 


Index  of  Dates.    See  Blair's  Chronological  Tables. 

Joyce's  Scientific  Dialogues.  Completed  to  the  present 
state  of  Knowledge  by  Dr.  Griffith  (upwards  of  600  pages).  Nume" 
rous  Woodcuts.    58. 

Jussieu's  (De)  Elements  of  Botany.     6^. 

Lectures  on  Painting,  by  the  Royal  Academicians,  with 
Introductoiy  Essay,  and  Kotes  by  R.  Womum,  Esq.   Portraits.    5s. 

Mantell's  (Dr.)  Geological  Excursions  through  the  Isle  of 
Wight  and  Dorsetshire.  New  Edition,  by  T.  Rupert  Jones,  Esq. 
Numerous  heauti/uUy-executed  Woodeuts,  and  a  Geclogioal  Map.    5c. 

Medals  of  Creation ;  or,  First  Lessons  in  Geology 

and  the  Study  of  Organic  Remains:  including  Geological  Excur- 
sions. New  Edition,  revised.  Coloured  Plates,  and  several  hundred 
beautiful  Woodcuts.    In  2  vols.    15s. 

Petrifactions  and  their  Teachings ;  an  Illustrated 


Handbook  to  the  Organic  Remains  in  the  British  Museum.  Nu- 
merous  beautiful  WoSi  Engravings.    Gs. 

Wonders  of  Geology;  or,  a  Familiar  Exposition 

of  Geological  Phenomena.  New  Edition,  revised  and  augmented  by 
T.  Rupert  Jones,  F.G.S.  Coloured  Geclogicfd  Map  of  England, 
Plates,  and  upwards  of  200  beautiful  Woodcuie.  In  2  vols.  7s.  6<i.  each. 
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]V[orpliy's  Games  of  Chess,  being  the  Matches  and  beet 

Games  played  by  the  Amerioan  Champion,  with  explanatoiy  and 

analytical  Notes,  by  J.  Ldwenthal.    Portrail  and  MeoxHr.    5#. 

It  contains  by  far  the  largest  coUectioQ  of  games  played  by  Mr.  Moiphy  eztaat 
In  any  foon,  and  baa  received  his  endorsement  and  oo-operatlon. 

Ocrsted^s  Soul  in  Nature,  &c.     Portrait,    5s. 

Eichardson's  Geology,  including  Mineralogy  and  Palsonto- 
lopy.  Revised  and  enlnrged  by  Dr.  T.  Wright.  Upwtirdt  of  400 
lUuttratiam  on  Wood.    5s, 

Schouw*s  Earth,  Plants,  and  Man ;  and  Kobell's  Sketches 
from  the  Mineral  Kingdom.  Translated  by  A.  Heofrey.  FJEi&. 
Coloured  Map  of  the  Geography  of  Plants,    58. 

Smith's  (Pye)  Geology  and  Scripture;  or,  the  Belation 
between  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  some  parts  of  Geological  Sdenee. 
New  Edition,  with  Life.    5s, 

Stanley's  Classified  Synopsis  of  the  Principal  Painters  of 
tlie  Dutch  and  Flemish  Schools.    5s, 

Staunton's  Chess-player's  Handbook.  Numerous  Diagrams. 
5s, 

Chess  Praxis.  A  Supplement'  to  the  Chess- 
player's Handbook.  Containing  all  the  most  important  modem 
improvements  in  the  Oj^enings,  illustrated  by  actual  Games;  s 
revLAHl  Code  of  Chess  Ijaws ;  and  a  Selection  of  Mr.  Morphy's  Grames 
in  England  and  France ;  critically  annotated.    (636  pages.)    6f. 


Chess-player's   Companion.       Comprising  a  new 

Treatise  on  Odds,  Collection  of  Match  Games,  and  a  Selection  of 
Original  Problems.    5s, 

Chess  Tournament  of  1851.      Numerous  lUustrations. 


5s, 

Stockhardt's  Principles  of  Chemistry,  exemplified  in  a 
series  of  simple  experiments.     Upuxirds  of  270  lUwtratitfns,  *  5s, 

Agricultui-al  Chemistry,  or  Chemical  Field  Lec- 
tures ;  addressed  to  Farmers.  Translated,  with  Notes,  by  Professor 
Henfrcy,  F.R.S.  To  which  is  added,  a  Paper  on  Liquid  Manure, 
by  J.  J.  Mechi,  Esq.    5s, 

Ure's  (Dr.  A.)  Cotton  Manufacture  of  Great  Britain,  sys- 
tematically investi^ted  ;  with  an  introductory  view  of  its  com- 
parative state  in  Foreign  Countries.  New  Edition,  revised  and 
completed  to  the  present  time,  by  P.  L.  Simmonds.  One  hundred 
and  Jifly  lUustrations,    In  2  vols.     5&  each. 


Philosophy  of   Manufactui-es,    or    an    Exposition 

of  the  Factory  System  of  Great  Britain.  New  Edition,  continued 
to  the  present  time,  by  P.  L.  Sinmaonds  (double  volume,  upwards  of 
800p«gcs).    7».  Ccf.  * 
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XIV. 

Bell  and  Daldy's  Pocket  Volumes. 

A  Series  of  Select  Worka  of  Fayourite  Authors,  adapted  for  general 
reading,  moderate  in  price,  compact  and  elegant  in  form,  and  exe- 
cuted in  a  style  fitting  them  to  be  permanently  preserved.  Im- 
perial 32mo. 

Now  Beady, 

Bums's  Poems.     25.  6d. 

Songs.     2s.  6d. 

Coleridge's  Poems.     2s,  6d. 

Sea  Songs  and  Ballads.  By  Charles  Dibdin  and  others.  2s.  Gd. 

The  Midshipman. — Autobiographical  Sketches  of  his  own 
early  Oareer.  by  Capt  Basil  Hall,  R.N.,  F.R.S.  From  his  -Frag- 
ments of  Voyages  and  Travels."    Si. 

The  Lieutenant  and  Commander.    Ditto,  ditto.    3s. 

George  Herbert's  Poems.     2s. 

'  Works.     3s. 

Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakspeare.     2s.  6c7. 

Longfellow's  Poems.     2s.  6d. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost.     2s.  6d. 

Eegained,  and  other  Poems.     2s.  6cf. 

The  Bobin  Hood  Ballads.     2s.  6d. 

Sonthey's  Life  of  Nelson.     2s.  6e/. 

Walton's  Complete  Angler.  Portraits  and  Illustrations,  2s.  M, 

Lives  of  Donne,  Wotton,  Hooker,  &c.     3s. 

White's  Natural  History  of  Selbome.     3s. 

In  dotli,  top  edge  gilt,  at  Qd.  per  volume  extra ;  in  half  morocco, 
Boxburgh  style,  at  Is.  extra ;  in  antique  or  best  plain  morocco,  at  ^.  6d. 
extra. 

Preparing, 
Goldsmith's  Poems. 

Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

Gray's  Poems. 

The  Conquest  of  India.     By  Capt.  Basil  Hall,  E.N. 
Henry  Vaughan's  Poems. 
And  others. 
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XV. 

Bell  and  Daldy's 
Elzeyir  Series  of  Standard  Anfhors. 

Small  fcap.  8vo. 

Measra.  Bell  and  Daldt,  baying  been  faTonred  with  many  reqnesiB 
that  their  Pocket  Volnmes  should  be  iaBoed  in  a  larger  size,  so  as  to 
be  more  suitable  for  Preeents  and  School  Prizes,  ^ye  detennined  upon 
printing  New  Editions  in  accordance  with  these  sn^estiona. 

They  will  be  issued  under  the  general  tiUe  of  "ISueevib  Sebieb,*  to 
distinguish  them  from  their  other  collections.  This  general  title  has 
been  adopted  to  indicate  the  spirit  in  which  they  will  be  prepared ;  that 
is  to  say,  with  the  gpreatest  possible  accuiacy  as  regards  text,  and  the 
highest  degree  of  beauty  that  can  be  attaint  in  the  workmanship. 

They  will  be  printed  at  the  Ghiswick  Press,  on  fine  paper,  with  rich 
margins,  and  will  be  issued  in  tasteftd  binding  at  prices  yaiying  fiom 
3«.  6d.  to  6s, 

Most  of  the  Volumes  already  published  in  the  '*  Pocket  Volumeb  " 
will  be  issued  in  this  Series,  and  others  of  a  similar  character  will  be 
added.  Some  will  contain  a  highly-finished  Portrait,  or  other  Illus- 
tiation. 

Beady. 
Longfellow's  Poems.    45.  6d. 

Bums's  Poems.    4?.  6d. 

Hm  edition  eotUains  dU  the  copyright  pieces  in  the  Aldine  Edition^ 

Coleridge's  Poems.     4s.  6rf. 

Shakspeare's  Plays.     Carefully  edited  by  Thomas  Keight- 
ley.    Vols.  I.  and  EL    5t.  each.    Vol.  HI.  immediately. 
This  Edition  wiU  he  completed  in  six  voiumes  before  the  end  of  the  yaor. 

Shordy. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Walton's  Angler. 

Lives  of  Donne,  Hooker,  Wootton,  Herbert,  and 

Sanderson. 
And  others. 
Lrving's  Sketch  Book. 

Tales  of  a  Traveller. 

XVL 

The  Library  of  English  Worthies. 

A  Series  of  reprints  of  tlie  best  Anthors,  carefully  edited  and  collated 
with  the  JSarly  Copies,  and  handsomely  printed  by  Whittingfaam 
in  Octavo. 

^op   Butler's  Analogy  of  Beligion;    with  Analytical 

'  Index,  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Steeie.  LL.D.   12s.  Antique  calt  II.  1». 

\  e  "  ^***  present  edtUon  has  been  Airnished  with  an  Index  of  the  Texts  of 

li  Scripture  quoted,  and  an  Index  of  Words  and  Thinn  considerably  fiiUer  ^h**^ 

.  uiy  hitherto  pabliahed."— jRiOor't  iV^ao& 
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Oower's  Confessio  Amantis,  with  Life  by  Dr.  Pauli,  and  a 
GloBsaiy.  3  vols.  21,  28.  Antique  calf,  8Z.  68.  Only  a  limited 
nnmber  of  Copies  printed. 

This  important  work  is  to  eoaroe  that  it  can  seldom  he  met  wiih 
even  in  large  libraries.  It  is  wanting  in  neatly  every  collection  of 
English  Tokry, 

Herbert's  Poems  and  Bemains;  with  S.  T.  Coleridge's 
Notes,  and  Life  by  Izaak  Walton.  Revised,  with  additional  Notes, 
by  Mr.  J.  Yeowdl.  2  vols.  1/.  1«.  Morocco^  antique  calf  or 
morocco,  22.  2s. 

Spenser's  Complete  Works;  with  Life,  Notes,  and  Glos- 
sary, by  John  Payne  Collier,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  5  vols.  32.  15a. 
Antique  calf,  62.  68. 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor's  Rule  and  Exercises  of  Holy  Living 
and  Dying.  2  vols.  12.  Is,  Morocco,  antique  calf  or  morocco, 
22.28. 

Vniform  with  (he  above. 

The  Physical  Theory  of  Another  Life.  By  Isaac  Taylor, 
Esq.,  Author  of  *■  Logic  in  Theology,"  '*  Ultimate  CiTilization,"  ftc. 
New  Edition,    10s,  6d.    Antique  calf,  2l8. 

XVIL 

The  Aldine  Edition  of  the  British  Poets. 

The  Publishers  have  been  induced,  by  the  scarcity  and  increasing  value 
of  this  admired  Series  of  the  Poets,  to  prepare  a  New  Edition,  very 
carefully  corrected,  and  improved  by  such  additions  as  recent 
literary  research  has  placed  within  their  reach.    Fcp.  8vo. 

Akenside's  Poetical  Works,  with  Memoir  hy  the  Eev. 
A.  Dyoe,  and  additional  Letters,  carefully  revised.  5s,  Morocco, 
or  antique  morocco,  108.  6d. 

(Jollins's  Poems,  with  Memoir  and  Notes  hy  W.  Moy 
Thomas,  Esq.    Ss.  6d,    Morocco,  or  antique  morocco,  88.  6d, 

Cowper's  Poetical  Works,  including  his  Translations. 
Edited,  with  Memoir,  by  John  Bruce,  Esq^  F.S.A.    8  vols. 

lln  (he  Press, 

Dryden's  Poetical  Works,  with  Memoir  by  the  Rev.  R. 
Hooper,  F.S.A.    Carefully  revised    6  vols.  lln  ike  Press. 

-Gray's  Poetical  Works,  with  Notes  and  Memoir  hy  the 
Bev.  John  Mitford.    58.    Morocco,  or  antique  morocco,  lOs.  6d. 

Shakespeare's  Poems,  with  Memoir  hy  the  Rev.  A.  Dyce. 
58.    Morocco,  or  antique  morocco,  108. 6d, 
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Thomson's  Poems,  with  Memoir  by  Sir  H.  Nicolas,  anno- 
tated by  Peter  CunniDgham,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  and  additional  "Poems, 
carefullT  revised.  2  vols.  IO4.  Morocco,  or  antique  morocco, 
IZ.  1«. 

Seasons,  and  Castle  of  Indolence,  with   Memoir. 


Cc.    Morocco,  or  antique  xnorocoo,  lit.  6d. 

Kirke  "White's  Poems,  with  Memoir  by  Sir  H.  Nicolas,  and 
additional  Notes.  Carefully  revised.  5t.  Morocco,  or  antique 
morocco,  10«.  6d. 

Young's  Poems,  with  Memoir  by  the  Bev.  John  Mitford, 
and  additional  Poems.  2  vols.  10s.  Morocco,  or  antique  mo- 
rocco, 12.  I0. 

Books  uniform  tciOi  Oie  Aldine  Edition  of  Oie  Poett, 

The  Thoughts  of  the  Emperor  M.  Anrelius  Antcninns. 
Translated  by  George  Long.    60. 

Bacon's  Advancement  of  Learning.  Edited,  with  short 
Notes,  by  the  Kev.  G.  \V.  Kitchin,  M.A.,  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
6$,    Antique  calf,  lis.  Gd. 

Essays;   or,  Counsels  Civil  and  Moral,  with  the 

Wisdom  of  the  Ancients.    With  References  and  Notes  by  S.  W. 
Singer,  F.SA.    5».     Morocco,  or  antique  calfi  10«,  6d. 

Novmn  Organum,     Newly  Translated,  with  short 

Notes,  by  the  Bev.  Andrew  Johnson,  M.A.    6«.    Antique  calf, 
lU  Gd. 

Bishop  Butler's  Analogy  of  Religion ;  with  Analytical 
Introduction  and  copious  Index,  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Steere.  6*. 
Antique  calf,  11».  6d. 

Complete  Works;  vdih  Memoir  hy  the  Eev.  Dr. 


Steere.    2  vols.    12«. 


Sermons  and  Eemains ;  with  Memoir  by  the  Eev. 

E.  Steere,  LL,D.    Ge. 

*•*  This  volume  contains  some  additlonAl  remains,  whicb  are  copyright,  and 
render  it  the  most  complete  edition  extant. 

The  Works  of  Gray,  edited  by  the  Eev.  John  Mitford. 
With  his  Corrcspondenco  with  Mr.  Ghnte  And  others.  Journal  kept 
at  Rome,  Criticism  on  the  Sculpture-s,  &c.  New  Edition,  5  vols. 
12.  5«. 

The  Temple  and  otlier  Poems ;  by  George  Herbert,  with 
Coleridge's  Kotes.  New  Edition.  5&  Morocco»  antique  calf  or 
morocco,  10<.  6d. 
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liocke  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Human  Understanding; 

edited  by  Bolton  Comey,  Esq.,  M.B.S.L.    3«.  Qd.    Antique  calC 

88.  6d. 

**  I  cannot  think  any  parent  or  instnictor  Jnstifled  in  neglecting  to' put  this 
little  treatlae  into  the  hands  of  a  boy  alwut  the  time  when  the  reasoning 
jEKUltiea  beonne  developed."— iraUom^ 

The  Scheie  Master.  By  Boger  Ascham.  Edited,  with 
copious  Notes,  and  a  Glossai^',  by  the  Rev.  J.  £.  B.  Mayor, 
M.A.    6i. 

liOgic  in  Theology,  and  other  Essays.  By  Isaac  Taylor, 
Esq.    68. 

Ultimate  Civilization.    By  Isaac  Taylor,  Esq.     65. 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor's  Eule  and  Exercises  of  Holy  Living 
and  Holy  Dying.  2  vols.,  2a.  6e?.  each.  Morocco,  antique  calf  or 
moTOCOo,  78.  6a.  each.  In  ono  volume,  5«.  Mo2X)cco,  antique 
calf  or  morocco,  IO9.  Gd. 

Yanghan's  Sacred  Poems  and  Pious  Ejaculations,   with 

Memoir  by  the  Bev.  H.  F.  Lyte.    New  Edition,    5«.    Antique  calf 

or  morocco,  IO0.  6d.    L(ur^  Paper,  78,  Qd,    Antique  calf,  14c 

Antique  morocco,  15«. 

*'  Preserying  all  the  piety  of  George  Herbert,  they  have  less  of  his  qnaint  and 
limtastlc  tonu,  with  a  much  larger  hiTusiou  of  poetic  feeling  and  expression."— 
Xyte. 

XVIIL 

Bibliotheca  Classica. 

A  Scries  of  Greek  and  Latin  Authors.  With  English  Notes.  8vo. 
Edited  by  various  Scholars,  under  the  direction  of  G.  Long,  Esq., 
MA.,  Classical  Lecturer  of  Brighton  College  :  and  the  lute  Bev. 
A.  J.  Macleane,  MA.,  Head  Master  of  King  Edward's  School,  Bath. 

Aeschylus.    By  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A.     ISs. 

Cicero's  Orations.  Edited  by  G.  Long,  M.A.  4  vols.  3/.  45. 
Vol.  1. 16«. :  Vol.  n.  U8, ;  Vol  III.  1G«. ;  Vol  IV.  !&». 

Demosthenes.  By  B.  Whiston,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of 
Bochcster  Grammar  School    Vol  1. 16«.    Vol  II.  preparing, 

Euripides.    By  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A.    3  vols.     I65.  each. 

Herodotus.  By  J.  W.  Blakesley,  B.D.,  late  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    2  vols.    32*. 

Hesiod.    By  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A.     IO5.  Gd. 

Homer.    By  F.  A.  Paley,  MA.     Vol.  I.     Preparing. 

Horace.    By  A.  J.  Macleane,  M.A.     I85. 

Juvenal  and  Persius.    By  A.  J.  Macleane,  M.A.    14.9. 
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Plato.    By  W.  H.  Thomson,  MA.    Vol.  I.     Preparing. 
Sophocles.    By  F.  H.  Blaydes,  M.A.  Vol.  1. 18s.    Vol.  U. 

Terence.  By  E.  St.  J.  Pany,  M.A.,  Balliol  CoUege,  Ox- 
ford.   18f. 

Virgil.  By  J.  Conin^n,  MA.,  Professor  of  Latin  at 
Oxford.  VoL  L  containing  the  Baoolics  and  Geargios.  \2t, 
VoL  II.  containing  the  .Sneid,  Books  L  to  VL  14s.  VoL  IH 
preparing. 


An  Atlas  of  Classical  Geography,  containing  24  Maps ;  con- 
structed by  W.  Hnghes,  and  edited  by  G.  Long.  New  EdUtim, 
with  coloiirod  outlines,  and  an  Index  of  Places.  Imperial  Sno. 
12s.  ed. 

xrx. 
Orammar-School  Classics. 

A  Series  of  Greek  and  Latin  Authors.   Newly  Edited,  with  "RngliiyTi 

Notes  for  Schools.    Fcp.  Svo. 

J.  Caesaris  Commentarii  de  Bello  Gallico.  Second  Editum. 
By  G.  Long,  MJL    5s.  Qd, 

Caesar  de  Bello  Gallico,  Books  I.  to  III.  With  English 
Notes  for  Junior  Classes.    By  G.  Long,  KA.    2s.  6d. 

M.  TuUii  Ciceronis  Cato  Major,  Sive  de  Senectnte,  Lae- 
lius,  Bive  de  Amicitia,  et  Epi^lae  Selectae.  By  G.  Long,  MA. 
is.6d. 

Qninti  Horatii  Fkcci  Opera  Omnia.    By  A.  J.  Macletoie. 

6s.6<i 

Juvenalis  Satirae  XVI.  By  H.  Prior,  MA.  (Expnigated 
Edition.)    4s.  6<i 

P.  Ovidii  Nasonis  Fastorum  Libri  Sex.   By  F.  A.  Paley.  5s. 
^y^     C.  Sallustii  Crispi  Gatilina  et  Jugurtha^     By  G.  Long, 

M.A.    5s. 

Taoiti  Germania  et  Agrioola.    By  P.  Frost,  M.A.    Zs.  6d. 
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Xenophontis  Anabasis,  with  Introduction;  Geographical 
and  other  Notes,  Itineraiy,  and  Three  Maps  compiled  uom  recent 
surreys.    By  J.  F.  Maomichael,  RA.    New  Edition,    5c 

Cyropaedia.    By  G.  M.  Gorham,  M.A.,  late  Fellow 

of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    6«. 

Uniform  with  (he  above. 

The  New  Testament  in  Greek.  With  English  Notes  and 
Prefiaces.    By  J.  F.  Maomichael,  B.A    730  pages.    7«.  6eL 

A  Granunar  School  Atlas  of  Classical  Geography.  The 
Maps  constnicted  by  W.  Hughes,  and  edited  by  G.  Long.  Imp. 
8to.    50. 

XX, 

Cambridge  Oreek  and  Latin  Texts. 

This  series  is  intended  to  supply  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Students 
cheap  and  accurate  editions  of  the  Classics,  which  shall  be  superior 
in  mechanical  execution  to  the  small  German  editions  now  current 
in  this  country,  and  more  conyenient  in  form.  16mo. 

Aeschylus,  ex  novissima  recensione  F.  A.  Paley.    3s. 

CsBsar  de  Bello  Gallico,  recensuit  G.  Long,  AM.    2s. 

Cicero  de  Senectute  et  de  Amicitia  et  Epistolas  SelectaB, 
recensuit  G.  Long,  A.M.    l$.6d, 

Euripides,  ex  recensione  F.  A.  Paley,  A.M.  3  vols.  3».  6d. 
each. 

Herodotus,  recensuit  J.  W.  Blakesley,  S.T.B.     2  vols.     75^ 

Horatius,  ex  recensione  A.  J.  Macleane,  AM.    2s,  6d 

Lucretius,  recognovit  H.  A.  J.  Munro,  A.M.    25.  6d. 

Sallusti  Crispi  Catilina  et  Jugurtha,  recognovit  G.  Long, 
M.    U6<2. 

Thucydides,  recensuit  J.  G.  Donaldson,  S.T.P.    2  vols.    75. 

Virgilius,  ex  recensione  J.  Conington,  A.M.     35.  6d. 

Xenophontis  Anabasis  recensuit,  J.  F.  Macmichael,  A.B. 

Novum  Testamentum  Gtaecum  Textus  Stephanici,  1550. 
Accedunt  voriae  Lectiones  editionum  Bezae,  Elzeyiii,  Lachmanni, 
Tischendorfii,  Tregellesii,  curante  F.  H.  Scriyener,  Ajll.    4«.  6d, 

Also,  on  4to.  writing  paper,  for  MSS.  notes.    Half  bound,  gilt 
top,  I2t, 
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XXI. 

Foreign 

'^th  Kngliflh  Notes  for  8cbool&    Uniform  with  the  Grahuab  Scbooi. 

^CLAaencB.    Fq>.  8yo. 

Aventures  de  T^l^maque,  par  F^nelon.     Edited  by  G.  J. 
Delille.    Second  EdUion^  revised,    4#.  6d. 

Seleot  Fables  of  La  Fontaine.    Third  Edition,  revised.  Edited 

by  F.  Gasc  M.A.    S». 

"  None  need  now  be  afraid  to  Introdaoe  this  eminently  Froich  author,  either  on 
aooouot  of  the  dHBculty  of  tmoBlatiRg  hfm,  or  the  occaalooal  licence  of  thooglic 


and  ezpreMloQ  in  which  he  iudnlffea.    llie  renderings  of  idiomatic  pasBisea  are 
nnnsoally  good,  and  the  parity  of  English  perfect"— .^Aenaann. 

German  Ballads  &om  Uhland,  Goethe,  and  Schiller,  with 
Introductiona  to  each  Poem,  copious  Explanatory  Note^  and  IKo- 
graphical  Notices.    Edited  by  G.  L.  Bielefeld.    3«.  6d, 

Ficciola,  by  X.  B.  Saintine.  Edited  by  Dr.  Dubnc.  Se- 
cond Edition,  revised,    3s.  6d. 

Thta  interwting  story  has  been  selected  with  the  intention  of  providing  for 
•choob  and  young  persons  a  good  q>ednien  of  oontraiporaiy  Frencb  Utetmuxrr, 
frA  tnm.  the  soledsou  which  are  flreqaently  met  -with  in  writers  of  a  past  age. 

Schiller's  Wallenstein,  complete  Text.  Edited  by  Dr.  A. 
Bachhoim.    6s,  Gd, 

Histoire  de  Charles  XII.  par  Voltaire.   Edited  by  L.Direy. 

Third  Edition,  revised,    3s,  Od, 


In  18  Vols.,  cr.  8vo.    31,  12s. 

Hume,  Smollett,  and  Hughes's  History  of  England,  &om 
the  Invasion  of  Julius  Cie&ar  to  tlie  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria. 
New  edition,  containing  Historical  Illushations,  Autographs,  and 
Portraits,  copious  Notes,  and  the  Autlio^slast  Corrections  and  Im- 
provements. 

Or  Separately, 
Hume's  Portion  to  1688.    In  6  Vols.    11  4*. 
Smollett's  Portion  to  17G0.    In  4  Vols.     ISt, 
Hughes's  Portion  to  1837.    In  8  vols.    17.  12>'. 


In7Vols.8vo.    3l,l3s,Qd, 

History  of  England,  from  the  Accession  of  George  III.  fo 
tlie  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria.  By  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Hughes  B.D. 
New  edition,  almost  entirely  re-written. 
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